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Art.  1. — 1 .  A  TAhrary  of  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Churchy 
anterior  to  the  dtvmon  of  the  East  and  TVest^  translated 
by  Members  of  the  English  Church*  "  Yet  shall  not  thy 
teachers  be  removed  into  a  corner  any  more^  but  thine  eyes 
shall  see  thy  teachers.'*  Is.  xxx.  20.     Oxford.     Vol.  II. 

2.  T7ie  Catechetical  Lectures  of  St*  Cyrily  Archbishop  of 
Jerusalem ;  translated  with  Notes  and  Indices.  Oxford, 
John  Henry  Parker.    London,  J.  G.  &  F.  Rivington,  1838. 

IT  is  delightful  in  these  days,  when  consideration  of  the 
daily  additions  made  to  the  comforts  of  social  life  by  new. 
inventions,  and  to  learning,  by  unceasing  discoveries  in  every 
branch  of  natural  science,  has  almost  banished  from  our  minds 
the  memory  of  good  things  bequeathed  to  us  by  antiquity,  to 
see  public  attention  called  to  the  valuable  stores  laid  up  for  us 
in  bye-gone  days,  in  the  imposing  array  of  the  title  of  the  work 
before  us.  But,  it  is  more  delightful  still,  to  hear,  in  this 
country,  where,  for  three  centuries,  impatience  of  control,  and 
a  mistaken  zeal  for  truth,  have  broken  into  a  thousand  jarring 
fragments,  the  one  faith  delivered  us  from  on  high,  that  text, 
**  Ihy  teachers  shall  not  be  removed  into  a  corner  any  longer, 
but  thine  eyes  shall  see  thy  teachers,"  applied  to  that  body  of 
instructors  who  were,  in  their  days,  the  champions  of  Catholic 
truth  and  unity.  So  congenial  to  the  spirit  and  practice  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  all  ages,  was  the  first  appearance  of  the 
title  and  project  of  the  work, — so  much  at  variance  with  the 

{general  character  of  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  that 
lad  not  the  peculiar  religious  persuasion  of  the  translators 
and  editors  been  inserted  in  the  title-page,  we  should  have 
attributed  the  design  to  some  members  of  our  own  com- 
munion. 

Not  small,  then,  was  our  surprise,  in  casting  a  hasty  glance 
over  the  project  of  the  work,  to  find  that  "  especial  charity'' 
for  1/5,  was  among  the   leading   motives   that   induced   the 
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2  Library  of  the  Fathers.  [A.ug. 

editors  of  the  Library  to  undertake  their  work.  That  it  was 
intended  as  a  lighthouse  to  save  us  from  running  on  ihe  rocks 
of  secret  infidelity — a  sign-post  to  direct  us  into  the  narrow 
path  of  truth,  hitherto  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  ordinary  ob- 
servei's  by  the  cross  shadows  cast  over  it  by  the  rival  fabrics 
of  modem  Rome^  and  ultra  Protestantism.*  For  the  eleventh 
chief  ground^  for  thinking  the  publication  of  the  Library  to 
be  very  desirable,  is  as  follows : — 

"The  great  danger  in  which  Romanists  are,  of  lapsing  into 
secret  infidelity,  not  seeing  how  to  escape  from  the  palpable  errors 
of  their  own  Church  without  falling  into  the  opposite  errors  of  ultra 
Protestants ; — it  appeared  an  act  of  especial  charity  to  point  out  to 
such  of  them  as  are  dissatisfied  with  the  state  of  their  own  Church, 
a  body  of  ancient  Catholic  truth,  free  from  the  errors  alike  of  mo- 
dem Rome  and  ultra  Protestantism." — Prospectus^  No.  11. 

Might  not  some  dull-headed  members  of  our  Church  in- 

auire,  wherein  consisted  this  peculiar  liability  to  infidelity  in 
le  Catholic  profession  of  faith?  The  simplicity  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  the  clearness  of  the  line  which  marks  its  pale, 
might  appear,  in  his  uninitiated  eye,  to  be  an  argument  for 
just  the  opposite  conclusion.  "  If  I  believe,"  he  would  say, 
"that  God  nas  promised  to  guide  and  keep  secure  from  error 
in  faith  that  body  of  men,  who,  in  each  successive  generation, 
form  the  teachers  of  the  Church,  I  can  have  no  doubts  nor 
difficulties  in  subscribing  without  individual  examination,  to 
whatever  is  presented  for  my  acceptance  by  this  living  body 
of  men.  If  I  believe  not  in  this  one  point,  I  am  no  longer  a 
Catholic ;  having  entered  my  protest  against  what  I  should  then 
have  conceived  to  be  the  fundamental  error  and  usurpation  of 
the  Catholic  creed.  I  cannot  surely  be  tossed  about  on  tlie  waves 
of  uncertainty,  till,  by  relinquishing  the  footing  I  have  upon 
this  rock  of  infallibility,  I  am  precipitated  into  the  restless 
ocean  of  interpretations  not  guaranteed  by  Infinite  Truth, 
Then,  perhaps,  I  might  harass  my  mind  with  conflicting  sys- 
tems of  belief,  till  I  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  they  were  all 
wrong ;  that  as  the  necessity  of  faith  without  the  necessary  arti- 
cles ot  faith,  would  be  a  mere  chimera,  a  just  God,  who  had  given 
mankind  no  unerring  source  of  information  upon  individual 
articles,  would  never  exact  from  them  an  unwavering  faith 
upon  such  points.  Have  I  not  thus,  between  me  and  infi- 
delity, at  least  the  whole  breadth  of  Protestantism ; — whether, 
embracing  it  in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  I  frame  a  religion 

*  For  the  character  of  altra,  or  common  English  Protestantism,  see  Newman's 
"  Lectures  delivered  in  SL  Mary's  Church,  Oxford.** 
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from  my  own  interpretation  of  sacred  writ;  or,  adoptino;  the 
views  taken  by  the  followei's  of  the  via  mediae  I  construct  a 
system  of  faith  upon  my  own  interpretation  of  the  testimony 
borne  by  the  Fathers  to  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures.'* 
Perhaps  our  querist  might  quote  the  implied  authority  of  the 
editors  themselves,  for  concluding  that  he  stood  less  in  tieed 
than  his  neighbours  of  this  especial  act  of  charity*  Is  not 
the  narrowness  of  religious  views  experienced  in  England, 
from  want  of  communication  on  religious  subjects  with  other 
parts  of  the  world,  arising  from  the  incompatibility  of  their 
doctrines, — the  fourth  chief  ground  for  the  publication  of  the 
Library  ?     In  the  words  of  the  Prospectus,  No.  4, — 

"  Every  body  of  Christians  has  a  peculiar  character,  which  tends 
to  make  them  look  upon  the  system  of  faith  committed  to  us,  on  a 
particular  side ;  and  so,  if  they  carry  it  on  by  themselves,  they  in- 
sensibly contract  its  limits  and  depth,  and  virtually  lose  a  great  deal 
of  what  they  think  they  hold..  While  the  system  of  the  Church,  as 
expressed  by  her  creetls  and  liturgy,  remains  the  same,  tiiat  of  her 
members  will  gradually  become  contracted  and  shallow,  unless  con- 
tinually enlarged  and  refreshed.  In  ancient  times  this  tendency  was 
remedied  by  the  constant  living  intercourse  between  the  branches 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  by  the  circulation  of  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  several  Churches  ;  and  in  part,  by  the  present  method 
— translation.  We  virtually  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  such  ac- 
cessions by  our  importations  from  Germany  and  America ;  but  the 
circumstances  of  Germany  render  mere  translation  unadvisable,  and 
most  of  the  American  theology  proceeds  from  bodies  who  have 
altered  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments.** 

"  This  would  be  a  very  cogent  reason,"  our  querist  would 
continue,  "for  giving  a  translation  of  ancient  writers  to  a  peo- 
ple shut  up  within  the  bounds  of  a  narrow  island,  and  pre- 
cluded by  their  peculiar  tenets  from  I'eligious  communication 
with  their  neighbours,  on  the  principle,  that  all  races,  rational 
and  irrational,  will  degenerate  if  confined  to  intercourse  be- 
tween too  limited  a  number  of  individuals  of  their  species. 
B*it  what  reason  have  I  to  partake  in  the  fear  of  such  a  catas- 
trophe ?  Is  not  the  constant  living  intercourse  between  all 
parts  of  the  Catholic  Church  still  kept  up  by  the  circulation  of 
the  writings  of  the  pastors,  and  pious  and  learned  men  ?  Are 
not  our  booksellers'  shops  filled  with  the  originals,  or  transla- 
tions, of  Catholic  writers,  from  every  corner  of  the  world  ? 
Would  any  bookseller  in  England,  or  on  the  Continent,  mis- 
understand me,  if  I  were  to  enquire  if  such  a  work  on  religion 
were  by  a  Catholic  or  not  ?  ana  when  he  had  answered  me, 
that  it  was ;  would  he  think  that  any  farther  questions  I  might 
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put  on  the  country  of  the  author,  had  any  reference  to  the 
doctrinal  tenets  of  the  production  ?" 

Pray  turn  again  to  the  Prospectus,  and  read  the  fifth  chief 
ground  for  the  desirableness  of  the  publication  of  the  Zi- 
hrary : — 

"  The  value  of  having  an  ocular  testimony  of  the  existence  of 
Catholic  verity,  and  Catholic  agreement;  that  truth  is  not  merely 
what  a  man  troweth  that  the  Church  once  was  one,  and  spake  one 
language,  and  that  the  present  unhappy  divisions  are  not  necessary 
and  unavoidable." 

"  Have  I  not,  then,  my  own  ocular  and  auricular  testimony 
to  Catholic  verity,  and  Catholic  agreement?  Do  I  not  see 
and  hear,  from  friends  and  enemies,  that  the  Catholic  Church 
is  yet  one,  and  yet  speaketh  one  language  ?  That  the  same 
Catholic  doctrine  I  hear  in  Moorfields'  Chapel,  is  taught  in 
the  Catholic  chapels  and  churches  throughout  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America,  by  pastors  united  into  one  hierarchy, 
under  one  visible  head  ?  That  there  are,  indeed,  separatists 
from  this  one  fold,  now,  as  there  have  been  from  the  begin- 
ning ;  but  is  Catholic  unity  dissolved  now,  though  unshaken 
then,  because  it  happens  that  the  names,  the  doctrines,  or  the 
countries  inhabited  by  the  separatists,  are  altered?  Are 
German  Rationalists,  of  the  nineteenth  century,  more  prejudi- 
cial to  Catholic  unity,  than  their  still  more  numerous  proto- 
t^'pes,  the  Gnostics,  of  the  three  first  centuries  ?  Are  the 
Socinians  of  Geneva  more  powerful  to  destroy  Catholic  unity, 
than  the  Alexandrian  Arians  ?  Or,  is  the  adhesiveness  of 
our  Church  less  proof  against  a  defection  by  law  established  in 
England,  than  it  was  against  the  much  more  extensive  defec- 
tion of  the  Donatists  in  Africa,  in  those  days  when  the  Church 
was  one?  But  if  the  Church  is  still  one  in  doctrine  and 
communion,  and  if  it  be  but  the  lopped  branches  that  are 
changed,  will  it  not  be  more  to  my  purpose,  and  more  accord- 
ing to  the  spirit  of  antiquity,  to  seek  in  the  writings  of  the 
day,  whether  native  or  foreign,  the  safeguards  against  the 
dangerous  tenets  of  my  own  time  on  the  writings  of  contem- 
poraries, and  instructions  how  to  conduct  myself  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  generation  ;  than  to  study  the  arguments 
against  errors  to  which  I  am  no  longer  exposed,  and  cautions 
against  temptations  by  which  I  am  no  longer  surrounded? 
Is  it  more  rational  to  seek  answers  to  the  ISIanichees  in  St. 
Augustine,  and  declamations  against  Pagan  amusements  in 
St.  Cyril  ;  or  to  study  the  sophisms  of  modem  infidels  in  the 
conferences  of  Ereysinous,  and   meditate  upon  the  vices  to 
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vvhicli  I  am  exposed,  and  the  virtues  most  required,  in  the 
actual  stale  of  society,  with  Mac  Carthey,  and  other  preachers 
and  writers  of  the  age?  [f  the  latter,  then  I  have  the  autho- 
rity, also,  of  the  third,  fifth,  and  sixth  chief  reasotfs,  for  the 
publication  of  the  IJbrnrtj^  to  show  that  the  *  act  of  charity* 
was  not  *  especially*  calculated  for  me."  But,  leaving  our 
querist  to  solve  the  enigma  he  has  proposed,  as  best  pleases 
him,  let  us  give  ear  to  his  neighbour,  who  appears  anxious  to 
n)ake  some  observation.  It  is  a  foreign  Catholic,  anxious  to 
learn  what  new  treasures  of  antiquity  have  been  discovered  in 
England, — what  Mai  has  been  at  work  in  the  dusty  archives 
of  Oxford,  to  collect  materials  from  which  to  j  oint  oitt  a  body 
of  ancient  Catholic  doctrine ,  hitherto  unknown  to  his  fellow- 
communicants.  He  tells  us,  he  has  read  the  list  appended  to 
the  prospectus  of  works  already  published — in  the  j)ress — and 
preparing  for  publication  ;  but  has  found  no  title,  at  least,  of 
author  or  work,  which  he  has  not  been  taught  from  a  child,  to 
consider  as  forming  part  of  that  chain  of  tradition  from  which 
his  instruction  was  derived.  Shall  we  tell  him,  that  to  his  fellow- 
Catholics  in  England  the  existence  of  this  body  of  truth  was 
unknown  ?  But  every  class  of  our  religion  will  rise  up  against 
the  insinuation.  The  theologians  will  request  us  to  examine 
the  contents  of  their  libraries ;  the  educated  portion  of  our 
laity,  will  refer  us  to  the  most  usual  book  of  religious  reading 
in  their  use — Alban  Butler^s  Lives  of  Saints^  in  which  the 
most  ample  and  learned  accounts  of  these  works  are  detailed. 
The  very  peasant,  from  his  cabin  in  the  bog,  would  bear  testi- 
mony against  us ;  crying  out,  that  he  and  his  fathers,  for  three 
hunared  years,  have  been  rated  by  the  Protestants  for  be- 
lieving in  his  priest,  and  the  old  Fathers,  rather  than  the  word 
of  God.  Shall  we  tell  him,  that  till  now,  these  sources  of  in- 
formation have  indeed  been  held  out  to  him  as  the  vouchers 
for  the  truth,  or  the  orthodoxy  of  his  teachers,  but  that  they 
liave  been  carefully  kept  far  beyond  his  reach,  inaccessible  to 
the  dissatisfied  enquirer  after  truth  ?  He  will  weary  us  with 
an  endless  catalogue  of  public  libraries  and  private  collections, 
where  they  are  to  be  found  at  all  hours,  open  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  every  comer,  and  decked  out  in  every  form  that  can 
attract  the  critical  enquirer,  or  aid  his  investigation.  He  will 
point  out  to  us  the  various  translations  of  large  portions  of  these 
works  into  modern  tongues;*  executed  to  satisfy  those  who 
wanted  not  to  enter  upon  a  doctrinal  or  antiquarian  investi- 


Such  as  Guillon's  Tranbiation  iuto  French, — Brancbioi^s  into  ^alian,  &c.  &e. 
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gation,  (for  in  this,  something  more  than  the  bare  text  would 
be  required) ;  but  to  occupy  their  leisure  hours  in  the  perusal 
of  edifying  discourses. 

Shall  we  leave  him  to  conclude,  that  the  body  of  doctrine 
now  pointed  out^  is  to  be  found  in  the  combined  effects  of  such 
a  selection  of  detached  works,  such  a  translation,  and  such 
explanatory  notes  and  prefaces,  as  to  present  a  series  of  ancient 
writers,  arrayed  in  the  support  of  doctrines  hitherto  unknown 
to  the  Catholic  world?  The  character  of  the  editors  is  a 
full  guarantee  against  the  intentional  production  of  any  such 
result.  Whether  the  system  they  have  chalked  out  to  them- 
selves may  not  tend  to  this  purpose,  independently  of  their 
own  desires,  is  a  question  we  shall  have  occasion  to  examine 
fiirther  on.  May  not  the  most  probable  solution  of  the 
stranger's  di£Bculty  be  presented  to  him,  by  offering  a  counter 
demand  ?  Let  us  ask  him,  if,  when  struck  with  admiration 
on  his  first  arrival  in  our  country,  at  the  innumerable  speci- 
mens around  of  the  perfection  to  which  art  was  carried  in  all 
the  details  of  life,  he  did  not  feel  frequently  inclined  to  call 
upon  his  English  companion  to  share  in  his  astonishment;  as 
if  the  scene  had  been  novel  to  him  also?  His  answer  will 
probably  remind  him,  how  easy  it  might  be  for  men,  awaking, 
as  it  were,  after  centuries,  to  the  discovery  of  treasures  hidden 
under  lumber  in  their  own  storehouses,  to  forget,  in  their  joy, 
that  the  rest  of  the  world  had  been  continuing  its  ordinary 
train;  and  was  incapable  of  participating  in  the  feelings  of 
those  who  had  only  just  now  discovered  the  advantages  which 
constant  usage  had  habituated  their  neighbours  to  contemplate 
without  emotion. 

But,  whatever  may  be  our  opinions  on  the  logic  of  the 
particular  motives  alleged  by  Messrs.  Pusey,  Keeble,  and 
Newman,  in  its  favour,  we  congratulate  them  upon  the  under- 
taking ;  and  agree  fully  in  the  principle,  that  the  attention  of 
this  country  cannot  be  too  earnestly  called  to  the  study  of 
ecclesiastical  antiquity.  Let  us  examine,  whether  the  direc- 
tion likely  to  be  given  to  this  study,  by  the  plan  adopted  in 
the  publication  of  the  Library^  is  such  as  to  answer  the  great 
end  to  which  ecclesiastical  antiquity  ought  to  be  made  service- 
able. We  will,  for  this  purpose,  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
object  to  be  attained  by  the  study  of  the  Fathers ;  and  the 
method  required  to  secure  its  attamment :  we  will  then  ex- 
amine, how  the  principles,  and  the  system  adopted,  by  the 
editors  of  the  Library^  are  adapted  to  answer  the  object  pro- 
posed :  and,  finally,  ni  the  review  of  the  specimen  before  us, 
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we  will  consider  the  working  of  those  principles  and  this  system, 
in  the  details  of  execution. 

Concurring  entirely  with  the  editors,  in  the  hermeneutical 
principle  on  which  the  utility  of  the  study  of  the  old  ecclesi- 
astical writers  is  grounded,  we  will  give  it  in  the  words  of  one 
of  their  number,  from  the  preface  to  the  translation  of  St. 
Cyril,  p.  vii. — 

"  The  works  to  be  translated,  have  been  viewed  simply  and 
plainly,  in*  the  light  of  witnesses  to  an  historical  fact,  viz. — the  reli- 
gion which  the  apostles  transmitted  to  the  early  Churches ;  a  fact 
to  be  ascertained,  as  other  past  facts,  by  testimony  requiring  the 
same  kind  of  evidence  ;  moral,  not  demonstrative ;  open  to  the  same 
difficulties  of  proof,  and  to  be  determined  by  the  same  practical 
judgment.  It  seems  hardly  conceivable,  that  a  fact  so  public,  and 
so  great,  as  the  religion  of  the  first  Christians,  should  be  incapable  of 
ascertainment, — at  leaht  in  its  outlines ;  that  it  should  have  so  passed 
away,  like  a  dream,  that  the  most  opposite*  opinions  may,  at  this  day, 
be  maintained  about  it,  without  possibility  of  contradiction.  If  it 
was  soon  corrupted,  or  extinguished,  then  it  is  obvious  to  enquire 
after  the  history  of  such  corruption,  or  extinction  :  such  a  revolu- 
tion everywhere,  without  historical  record,  being  as  unaccountable 
as  the  disappearance  of  the  original  religion  for  which  it  is  brought 
to  account.  At  first  sight,  there  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  considerable 
antecedent  improbability  in  the  notion,  that  whereas,  we  know  the 
tenets  and  history  of  the  stoic,  or  academic  philosophy ;  yet  we  do  not 
know  the  main  tenets,  nor  yet  the  fundamental  pnnciples,  nor  even 
the  spirit  and  temper,  of  apostolic  Christianity." 

To  reduce  the  argument  to  a  few  words :  the  Christian 
religion  is  a  fact,  not  only  with  respect  to  its  nominal  exist- 
ence, but  also  to  the  doctrines  in  which  it  consists.  It  is,  then, 
matter  of  history ;  and  the  same  species  of  examination  which 
leads  to  the  verification  of  any  other  historical  fact,  will  be 
successfully  employed  in  determining  the  real  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  We  will  enquire  at  a  later  period,  whether,  in 
matter  of  such  high  importance  to  each  individual,  as  the 
truth  of  dogmas,  without  faith  in  which,  salvation  is  impos- 
sible, God  has  furnished  us  with  no  surer,  nor  less  intricate, 
method  of  ascertaining  the  fact,  than  the  ordinary  one  of  his- 
torical research.  For  the  present,  we  are  engaged  solely  in 
determining,  what  use  is  to  be  made  of  ecclesiastical  writers,  in 
solving  the  problem  of  what  constitutes  the  original  Christian 
religion,  on  common  hermeneutical  principles.  Neither  shall 
we,  at  present,  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  question,  whether 
the  whole,  or  only  part,  of  the  Christian  dispensation  was  com- 

•  Sec  the  very  singular  work  "  Ancient  Christianity,"  to  which  our  early 
attention  will  be  directed. 
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mitted  to  words  in  the  inspired  writings  of  the  Netff  Testa- 
tnefit;  our  immediate  discussion  having  solely  in  view,  the 
manner  in  which,  what  ha^  been  committed  to  writing^  is  to 
be  legitimately  interpreted,  according  to  the  laws  by  which 
the  meaning  of  other  documents  of  antiquity  is  determined. 
That  the  words  of  Holy  Writ  are  liable  to  various  and  con- 
tradictory interpretations,  no  one  acquainted  in  the  slightest 
degree  with  the  state  of  religion  in  England,  will  calj  in  ques- 
tion. The  essential  imperfection  of  language  creates  the  lia- 
bility which  the  Scriptures  have  in  common  with  the  codes 
of  human  laws,  and  every  other  written  document.  For  only 
the  author  can  infr>rm  us  with  certainty,  what  is  the  meaning 
in  which  he  has  employed  the  words  in  question ;  and  after 
his  time,  the  difficulties  and  uncertainty  of  interpretation  in- 
crease in  the  ratio  of  our  removal  from  the  period  of  the  com- 
position ;  and  the  changes  of  language,  manners,  and  customs, 
which  have  intervened.  To  remedy  the  inconveniences  which 
would  arise  in  the  common  affairs  of  life  from  the  contradic- 
tory explanations  of  laws,  or  other  important  writings,  society 
has  created  conventional  sources  of  authoritative  interpreta- 
tion. But,  supposing  no  suph  authorized  expounder  of  the 
Scriptures  to  have  been  sanctioned  by  Him  who  only  could 
give  the  interpretation  of  what  he  inspired,  the  ordinary  rules 
of  criticism  alone  remain  to  guide  each  individual  in  his  re- 
searches; but  the  application  of  these  rules  by  an  individual, 
can  never  Be  completely  satisfactory  to  himself,  nor  binding 
upon  his  neighbour,  who,  by  the  light  of  tlie  same  learning, 
conceives  that  he  has  discovered  another  meaning. 

Doubtless,  could  we  produce  historical  evidence  that  any 
particular  body  of  doctrines  was  held  by  those  who  heard  the 
exposition  of  the  law  from  its  founders ;  that  the  succeeding 
generation  held  the  same  doctrines,  testifying  that  they  re- 
ceived diem  from  the  preceding  one;  and  so  on,  in  uninter- 
rupted succession,  down  to  our  own  times, — there  could  be  no 
hesitation  in  acquiescing  in  the  decision  of  such  a  tribunal, 
that  this  body  ot  doctrine  was  the  real  sense  of  the  code  which 
was  delivered  as  containing  them.  Does,  then,  the  outline  of 
Church  history  aiford  us  ground  to  hope  that  such  a  reduction  of 
Scriptural  interpretation  into  historical  fact,  can  be  realized? 
It  does ;  for  in  the  records  of  Church  history,  we  have  a  col- 
lection of  documents  displaying  the  whole  economy  of  its  pre- 
ceding documents.  That  at  tne  same  time  that  they  delegate 
to  us  the  state  of  belief  of  the  Church  at  their  respective  pe- 
riods, show  us  also  the  use  they  are  to  be  turned  to  by  us  in 
the  causes  of  their  existence,  and  the  purposes  they  succes- 
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lively  served.  For  what  is  the  picture  these  outlines  present? 
The  Apostles,  commissioned  by  our  Saviour,  and  instructed 
by  him,  commence  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  preaching 
the  doctrines  they  had  received.  Does  a  doubt  arise  in  any 
of  the  Churches  about  the  import  of  what  has  been  delivered 
to  them  ?  an  Apostle  is  consulted,  and  the  doubts  are  solved  in 
his  reply.  Does  a  new  and  more  important  case  arise,  on 
which  they  had  received  no  directions,  or  on  which  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Apostles  not  having  been  uniform,  the  principle  on 
which  it  was  founded  became  controverted?  a  general  meeting 
of  the  Apostles  is  convened,  and  the  results  of  their  delibera- 
tions published  as  decisive  law.  The  prejudices  of  established 
religious  opinions,  the  theories  of  extraneous  philosophy,  or 
the  wilfulness  of  individual  opinions,  threaten  to  adulterate  the 
new  doctrines? — the  precise  line  that  separates  the  falsehood 
from  its  kindred  truth,  is  distinctly  traced  out,  and  the  name 
of  the  obstinate  adherent  to  error  remains  as'^a  landmark  of 
the  boundaries  of  sound  doctrine,  while  his  person  is  cfist  out 
of  the  Christian  pale,  lest  he  should  taint  the  fidelity  of  those 
who  are  unlearned. 

Such  is  the  fashion  of  Church  practice,  as  represented  in 
the  writings  of  the  Apostles  and  their  disciples; — such  the 
origin  and  form  of  the  leading  documents  declaratory  of  the 
Christian  doctrines,  supplied  by  history.  The  same  manner 
of  proceeding  is  pourtrayed  by  their  successors  in  the  suc- 
ceeding generation ;  formed  partly  of  those  who  had  received 
their  instructions  and  missions  from  the  Apostles  themselves ; 
partly  of  those  who  were  taught,  or  invested  with  the  right  of 
teaching  others,  by  the  fellow-labourers  of  the  Apostles.  In 
this  generation,  also,  new  circumstances  raised  new  doubts; 
the  accession  of  new  members  introduced  new  prejudices; 
practices  that  had  been  received  without  inquiry,  were  made 
the  subject  of  controversy,  owing  to  the  principles  they  in- 
volved ;  and  the  increasing  number  of  the  community  brought 
in  its  train  an  additional  portion  of  indocile  understandings. 
The  answers  to  these  doubts,  the  cautions  against  the  influence 
of  these  prejudices,  the  authoritative  confirmation  of  these 

Eractices,  and  the  condemnation  of  the  errors  of  individuals, 
anded  down  to  us  in  the  monuments  of  the  first  and  second 
ages  of  the  Church,  are  at  once  the  witnesses  of  the  opinions 
considered  as  constituting  the  truths  of  Christianity ;  at  the 
time  the  memorials  of  the  processes  adopted  by  the  ChurcK, 
in  preserving  inviolable  the  deposit  of  faith,  and  the  irre- 
fragable proof  of  the  gradual  developement,  inasmuch  as  ex- 
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ternal  profession  was  required,  of  the  body  of  Christian  doc- 
trines. The  example  of  these  generations  was  copied  by  those 
which  succeeded;  and  as  the  circle  comprehended  within  the 
pale  of  the  Church  increases  in  the  second  and  third  centuries, 
the  monuments  bearing  witness  to  her  doctrines  and  unaltered 
mode  of  proceeding  are  multiplied.  But  two  additional  fea- 
tures are  now  presented  to  our  view, — the  necessary  conse- 
quences of  the  growth  of  Christianity;  rendering  more  intri- 
cate the  examination  of  details,  but  at  the  same  time  moi*e 
satisfactory  the  result  of  our  researches.  In  proportion  %o  the 
distance  of  the  various  portions  of  the  Christian  community 
from  one  another,  and  the  national  and  other  peculiar  charac- 
teristics that  consequently  distinguished  them,  various  were 
the  practices  indifferent  to  faith,  adopted  by  them,  and  more 
difficult  became  the  ascertainment  of  general  concurrence  on 
any  subject  which,  yet  undefined,  gave  rise  to  divided  opi- 
nions. The  free  use  allowed  by  the  Church  of  this  diversity 
in  matters  of  discipline,*  when  Giith  was  untouched,  contrasted 
with  the  decided  tone  in  which  such  practices  were  prohibited, 
when  their  observance  affected  the  integrity  of  faith,f  and  the 
maintenance  of  erroneous  opinions  by  particular  districts, 
followed  by  no  breach  of  communion  with  the  body  of  the 
Church ;  while  such  opinions  having  risen  in  later  days,  had 
not  been  thesubjectof  dogmatical  definition,— contrasted  with 
the  inexorable  inflexibility  with  which  those  were  struck  off 
the  roll  of  the  faithful,  who  still  adhered  to  these  opinions 
after  they  had  undergone  the  ordeal,  and  were  found  false,J 
afford  us  a  more  decided  demonstration  of  the  principle  of  the 
unity  and  authority,  by  all  supposed  to  be  essential  to  the 
Church,  and  monuments  more  distinct  of  the  state  of  doctrine 
at  the  period,  than  the  most  perfect  unanimity,  and  the  most 
express  assertions  of  uncon  trover  ted  doctrines,  could  have 
left  us. 

In  the  fourth  century,  a  new  era  arose  to  the  Church; 
Christianity  at  length  triumphed  over  paganism.  The  power 
of  the  Roman  empire  lent  her  its  assistance;  the  learning  of 
the  philosopher  was  ranged  under  her  banner,  and  her  genius 
unrestrained,  developed  itself  in  the  institutions  accommodated 
to  her  new  circumstances.  Were  the  principles  on  which  she 
acted  for  the  conservation  of  truth  altered?  llie  host  of 
writers,  and  monuments,  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries, 

*  Sec  Penitential  canons,  and  ruUs  o' fasting:  and  the  rest. 
t  Such  as  the  ohservance  of  Ka&ter  and  the  rest. 
\  Rebaptisin  before  and  after  a  general  council. 
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exhibit  to  us  precisely  the  same  substance  in  a  very  diiTerent 
form.  Many  points  of  Church  discipline*  are  altered,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Its  new  circumstances.  Its  enemies  are  others; 
for  now  the  Greek  philosophy,  instead  of  assailing  it  as  an 
antagonist,  threatens  it  with  destruction,  from  the  conse- 
quences of  alliance.  The  school  of  Alexandria,  while  it  tri- 
umphantly crushes  the  oriental  systems  of  philosophy,  which 
had  infested  the  Church  with  Gnosticism  in  the  preceding 
ages,  now  menaces  to  subvert  the  very  basis  of  Christianity, 
by  annihilating,  in  attempting  to  explain  the  mode  of  the 
union  of  the  divine  and  human  nature,  in  its  founder^  The 
influence  of  worldly  ambition,  and  self-seeking,  naturally  kept 
possession  of  many  who  had  embraced  Christianity  when  in 
power,  who  would  have  spurned  it  if  still  oppressed.  One  after 
another,  the  new  opinions  are  called  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
Church  ;  the  traditions  of  the  various  portions  of  its  empire 
are  demanded ;  the  records  of  former  days  are  ransacked ;  the 
decision  is  adopted,  and  faith  is  preserved  untainted  from  the 
foes  that  are  crowding  round  it,  and  new  terms  are  added  to 
the  profession  of  the  faith,  in  opposition  to  the  heresies  that 
found  shelter  under  the  former  simplicity  of  the  expression. 
The  documents  of  antiquities  extant  in  the  fifth  century,  have, 
in  great  part,  been  preserved  down  to  our  own  days.  The 
system  of  proceeding  in  the  Church  since  then,  has  been 
grounded  upon  the  example  at  that  period  given ;  and  it  would 
require  nothing  more  than  an  enumeration  of  the  heresies  of 
each  succeeding  age,  and  the  respective  councils  in  which  they 
were  condemned,  to  point  out  the  main  body  of  documents 
by  which  the  Church  in  each  generation  has  borne  testimony 
to  what  it  considered  the  deposit  it  had  received.  The  other 
documents  contained  in  the  writings  of  individuals  treating, 
either  directly  or  accidentally,  on  matters  bearing  upon  eccle- 
siastical history,  are  to  be  found  in  the  catalogue  of  any  public 
library.  It  would  be  tedious  to  attempt  the  recital,  and  add 
nothing  to  the  purpose  of  our  argument ;  for  no  one  will  be 
inclined  to  call  in  question  the  position,  that  if  we  have  ma- 
teriab  to  demonstrate  the  historical  fact  of  what  were  the  de- 
clared opinions  of  the  Church  during  the  four  first  centuries, 
and  what  its  mode  of  proceeding  in  presenting  these  opinions 
to  the  faithful,  there  certainly  can  be  no  diflSculty  in  con- 
tinuing the  demonstration  down  to  our  own  times ;  and  that 
if  the  corruption  or  extinction  of  the  original  Christian  reli- 

*  Disciplina  arcani,  &c.,  determination  of  diocesean  rights,  ceremonies,  &c. 
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Cjion^  without  historical  record^  h  unaccountable,  during  the  four 
first  centuries,  it  becomes  much  more  so  at  every  later  period. 
To  prove  logically  the  agreement  between  any  actual  body  of 
doctrines  of  the  present  day,  and  those  of  the  fourth  century, 
it  would  perhaps  be  necessary  to  follow  up  the  process  we 
have  described  in  each  successive  generation,  down  to  our 
own;  inasmuch  as  the  relation  we  stand  in  to  the  documents 
of  the  Church  of  the  fourth  century,  is  very  similar  to  that 
we  bear  to  those  of  the  third,  second,  and  first  ages,  and 
even  of  the  days  of  the  Apostles.  But  it  is  with  the  existence 
of  such  documents,  and  the  principles  on  which  they  are  to  be 
employed,  that  we  are  at  present  engaged.  We  see,  then,  what 
each  successive  generation  has  left  us ; — a  collection  of  docu- 
ments, bearing  witness  to  doctrines  professed  in  its  day ;  and  to 
the  belief  of  having  received  these  doctrines  from  the  genera- 
tion preceding,  and  to  the  process  of  the  gradual  developement 
of  the  truths  of  Christianity.  What,  then,  are  these  docu- 
ments ?  In  the  order  of  weight  of  evidence,  the  first  rank 
must  necessarily  be  held  by  the  public  professions  of  faith  of 
the  dsy^  contained  in  the  creeds ;  in  the  dogmatical  decrees 
emanating  directly  from  councils,  or  delivered  by  individual 

I)astors,  and  accepted  by  the  whole  Church ;  finally,  in  the 
iturgies  and  usages.  The  next  in  importance  to  tliese,  are 
the  doctrines  of  the  heretics,  whose  names  in  general  designate 
the  original  period  of  the  error,  or,  at  least,  of  its  assigning 
the  stamp  of  heresy,  and  whose  opinions  illustrate  the  opposite 
belief  of  the  Church.  The  third  class  of  documents  are  the 
opinions  recorded  to  have  been  held  by  individuals  who  are 
described  as  faithful  believers,  such  as  pious  and  learned  pas- 
tors, martyrs,  &c.  The  fourth  class  comprehends  the  testi- 
mony borne  by  other  witnesses,  as  historians,  &c.,  not  com- 
prehended in  the  former  class.  Various,  and  of  very  different 
characters,  are  the  sources  from  which  we  are  left  to  collect 
this  mass  of  documentary  evidence,  bequeathed  as  the  testi- 
mony of  each  age.  1st,  In  coeval  monuments,  such  as  in- 
scriptions, painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  &c.  Coeval  tes- 
timony, contained  in  the  authentic  writings  of.theday,  whether 
of  friends  or  foes.  2ndlv*  Posterior  testimony,  borne  bv  the 
monuments  and  writings  of  those  in  the  immediatelv  succeed- 
ing generations,  to  the  existence  and  contents  of  documents 
whicn  have  now  disappeared,  and  the  changes  and  additions 
made  during  their  own  day ;  and,  finally,  in  the  testimony  of 
every  age  down  to  our  own,  contained  in  the  opinions,  usages, 
&c.,  of  each,  which  are  inexplicable,  save  on  the  supi>osition 
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of  the  principles  on  which  they  are  founded,  having  been 
always  held.  In  a  word,  the  apparatus  framed  by  the  laws  of 
criticism  for  collecting  documenis  for  the  study  of  the  man- 
ners, customs,  and  opinions,  of  any  other  people  of  antiquity, 
must  be  brought  into  play,  in  attempting  to  determine,  as  an 
historical  fact,  the  doctrines  and  manners  of  any  given  period 
of  the  Christian  commonwealth;  and  as  we  must  be  guided 
by  the  rules  of  art  in  collecting  our  materials,  so  also  must  we 
submit  to  their  canons,  in  constructing  the  fabric  to  be  raised 
upon  that  basis.  In  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  point 
to  be  established,  must  be  the  severity  of  the  application  of 
criticism  to  the  sources  of  information,  and  the  just  application 
of  hermeneutics,  and  the  consequence  deduced.  What,  then, 
is  the  use  to  which,  on  these  grounds,  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers  ought  to  be  made  subservient  ?  and  how  is  the  study 
of  them  to  be  conducted  ?  By  the  Fathers,  we  understand, 
in  common  with  general  usage,  a  number  of  individuals  of 
the  early  ages  of  the  Church,— most  of  them  pastors,  conspi- 
cuous for  their  faith,  piety,  and  learning ;  some  of  whose  pro- 
ductions have  been  handed  down  in  writing,  in  the  form  of 
instructions  to  their  flocks,  controversy  with  heretics,  exposi- 
tions of  sacred  Scripture,  correspondence  with  their  acquaint- 
ance, ecclesiastical  histories.  In  these  writings,  three  distinct 
sources  of  ecclesiastical  information  are  to  be  considered.  1st, 
The  public  documents  the  authors  have  preserved,  in  the  form 
of  extracts,  references,  &c.  2ndly,  The  events,  usages,  opi- 
nions, and  other  historical  facts,  accidentally  or  professedly 
narrated  in  their  works.  3rdly,  Their  own  opinions  on  any 
subject,  manifested  in  all  or  any  of  their  writings.  Very  dif- 
ferent processes  have  been  entered  into  in  examining  the  de- 
grees of  value  to  be  attached  to  the  testimony  they  afford  us 
under  these  different  heads.  In  the  first,  it  is  difficult  to 
suppose  either  mistaken,  or  leading  into  error;  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  meaning  of  the  document  adduced  by  them, 
is  the  only  question  we  have  to  examine.  In  the  second,  they 
are  to  be  considered  exactly  in  the  light  of  any  other  narrator 
of  an  event;  and  the  value  of  their  testimony  will  be  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  evidence  adduced  of  the  possessing  the  ordi- 
nary qualities  required  to  insure  historical  credibility.  In 
the  third  case,  a  more  difficult  task  is  before  us ;  for  not  only 
the  character,  education,  and  other  circumstances,  of  the 
writer  must  be  known  to  us,  but  we  must  have  an  accurate 
acquaintance  with  the  details  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
the  period.     St.  Cyril  might  say  that  the  Son  was  like  in  all 
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things  to  tlie  Father,  and  convey  a  strictly  orthodox  opinion ; 
for  though  believing  with  St.  Athanasius,  he  doubted  the  cor- 
rectness of  that  father's  expression  :  his  successors,  only  a  few- 
years  later,  could  not  have  used  the  expression  without  agree- 
ing with  the  heretics,  whose  symbol  it  had  then  become;  while 
the  Catholic  Church  had  established  the  Athanasian  form  to 
be  the  true  one.  But,  in  whatever  view  we  take  the  testi- 
mony of  the  fathers,  they  are  a  portion  only  of  the  evidence 
borne  to  the  opinions  of  their  generation.  We  must,  then, 
class  the  three  species  of  evidence  they  present  under  their 
respective  heads,  in  the  general  classification  of  our  docu- 
ments, and  establish  in  each  case  the  particular  weight  to  be 
allowed  them.  From  the  balance  of  every  source  of  testimony 
in  each  class,  we  must  pass  to  the  investigation  of  w^hat  is  the 
combined  testimony  of  all  the  classes ; — then  we  may  deduce 
a  legitimate  consequence.  The  task,  under  any  circum- 
stances, is  arduous ;  in  the  peculiar  case  of  the  Church,  it  is 
rendered  far  more  so.  For  the  problem  here  to  be  solved,  is 
not  merely  what  was  the  opinion  expressed  in  any  given  age, 
but  how  far  the  expressed  opinion  of  succeeding  ages  was  the 
real  opinion  of  preceding  ones.  Church  writers  of  the  three 
fii-st  centuries,  contending  with  the  fatalism  of  oriental  philo- 
sophy, cannot  be  expected  to  supply  us  with  weapons  against 
Pelagius,  whose  errors  having  no  existence,  then  left  free 
scope  for  the  most  energetical  terms  in  speaking  upon  free 
will.  But  shall  we  say  that  the  doctrine  of  grace,  as  main- 
tained in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  was  not  the  faith  of 
the  earlier  Church  ? 

Whether  it  be  rational,  or  even  possible,  for  any  individual, 
or  even  any  body  of  individuals,  to  comply  with  the  various 
conditions  demanded  by  sound  criticism,  in  tracing  back, 
through  eighteen  centuries,  doctrines  documented  as  those  of 
the  Christian  religion,  with  that  certainty  which  a  rational 
faith  requires,  would  be  an  interesting  inquiry ;  practical  for 
the  editors  of  the  Library^  but  theoretical  for  us.  The  Catho- 
lic Church  in  no  age  has  attempted  it.  It  has  employed  the 
most  probable  human  means  for  the  discovery  of  truth  in  the 
proceedings  of  its  councils ;  but  it  has  ever  published  its  de- 
crees and  emanations  from  its  authority,  and  not  from  the 
mere  force  of  the  arguments  it  adduced.  What  the  Apostles 
said,  in  the  council  of  Jerusalem, — **  It  has  appeared  good  to 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us," — has  been  the  motto  of  every 
succeeding  council.  Reiving  in  each  succeeding  age  on  the 
continuance  of  that  promise  of  assistance,  on  the  authority  of 
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which  it  had  seen  each  preceding  age  exacting  from  the  faith- 
ful implicit  and  unwavering  confidence  in  its  decisions;  the 
living  Church  of  each  generation  gradually  developed  and 
defined  (but  did  not  increase)  its  creed  in  opposition  to  the 
growing  varieties  of  error.  One  and  the  same  was  the  prin- 
ciple ot  the  Councils  of  Jerusalem,  Nicaea,  and  of  Trent.  If 
the  Council  of  Nicaea  could  exact  implicit  belief,  under  pain 
of  the  recusant  being  considered,  and  being,  as  heathen  or 
publican,  in  the  interpretation  added  to  its  symbol  on  the  nature 
of  its  founder,  in  opposition  to  the  Arian,  the  Reformer  of 
the  fourth  century,  why  could  not  the  Council  of  Trent  add 
also  its  interpretation  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  in  opposition 
to  the  Reformer  of  the  fifteenth  r 

We  ought,  then,  to  make  a  study  of  the  Fathers,  as  a  portion 
of  those  documents  in  which  are  transmitted  to  us  the  testi- 
mony to  the  doctrines  and  history  of  the  respective  ages  of  the 
Church;  but  the  study  must  be  conducted  on  those  prin- 
ciples, and  according  to  those  laws,  without  which  deductions 
from  antiquity  would  be  mere  assertions,  and  history  a  dream 
conjured  up  by  the  imagination  of  the  reader.  Thus  pursued, 
the  study  of  the  Fathers  is  pleasing,  becoming,  and  useful  to 
the  Catholic  student.  He  seeks  not  for  what  he  cannot  find, 
and  is  not  disappointed.  He  looks  not  for  a  complete  rule  of 
faith,  which  no  portion  of  them  contains  ;  but,  secure  in  autho- 
rity, and  the  divine  promises  of  infallibility,  he  finds  the 
highest  human  degree  of  probability  for  his  opinions,  in  the 
unaltered  practice  of  the  Church's  manner  of  teaching  from 
the  beginning.  He  learns  the  details  of  the  history  of  his 
people,  and  he  supplies  himself  with  arms  of  critical  investiga- 
tion, even  on  the  details  of  doctrine,  against  those  who  refuse 
to  accept  of  any  other.  Raised  above  doubt  himself,  he  de- 
scends to  the  ground  taken  up  by  his  opponent,  and  contends  for 
victory  only  with  those  who  have  staked  their  all  on  the  contest. 
But  it  is  time  to  examine  how  far  the  principles  and  system  of 
the  editors  of  the  Library  are  calculated  to  further  this  study 
of  the  Fathers. 

Two  considerations  present  themselves  in  this  investigation ; 
what  is  the  end  they  have  in  view  in  the  Publication,  and  how 
is  the  plan  they  have  adopted,  calculated  to  fulfil  this  end  ? 
Putting  aside  for  a  moment  the  consideration  of  the  chief 
grounds  given  in  the  prospectus,  let  us  examine  the  principal 
object  of  the  work, — as  culled  from  the  chief  grounds  and  the 
preface  to  St.  Cyril.  The  object  appears  twofold.  To  present 
to  the  public  a  body  of  doctrine,  guaranteed  by  the  authority 
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of  the  Fathers,  and  2ndly,  to  supply  a  store  of  edifying  read- 
ing. Let  us  examine  the  developement  they  liave  given  to  the 
first  of  these  grounds,  and  so  form  an  accurate  judgment  of 
the  correctness  of  their  views  on  the  end  and  manner  of  read- 
ing the  Fathers. 

The  preface  to  Cyril,  acting  as  a  comment  on  the  9th,  10th 
and  lltn  paragraphs  of  the  prospectus,  will  supply  us  with  the 
information^  In  the  paragraphs  we  are  told,  that  the  Angli- 
can Church  is  founded  upon  Holy  Scripture,  and  the  agree- 
ment of  the  universal  Church.  Paragraph  9th,  that  the  cha- 
racter of  Catholic  antiquity,  and  of  the  scheme  of  salvation,  as 
set  forth  in  it,  cannot  be  picked  up  from  the  broken  sentences 
of  the  Fathers  found  in  controversial  divinity :  that  Catholic 
antiquity  is  disparaged  by  Romanists,  to  make  way  for  later 
councils,  by  others  in  behalf  of  modern  and  private  interpre- 
tation of  Scripture.  Paragraph  10th,  and  finally,  that  the 
S)resent  work  is  to  point  out  a  body  of  ancient  Catholic  truth, 
or  the  use  of  dissatisfied  Romanists.  Paragraph  llth,  in  the 
preface  to  St.  Cyril,  the  writer  tells  us,  that  "  Nothing  can  be 
more  certain,  than  that  Scripture  contains  all  necessary  doc- 
trine; yet  nothing,  it  is  presumed,  can  be  more  certain  either, 
than  that,  practically  speaking,  it  needs  an  interpreter,"  which 
he  considers  the  doctrine  of  his  Church,  and  illustrates  by  the 
doctrine  of  an  interpreter  to  a  contested  legal  document, 
statute  or  deed,  (p.  xv.)  and  in  p.  vii,  he  proceeds,  after  the 

a  notation  we  have  given  in  a  former  part  of  this  article :  "  Our 
ivines,  at  and  since  the  Reformation,  have  betaken  themselves 
to  the  extant  documents  of  the  early  Church,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine thereby  what  the  system  of  primitive  Christianity  was; 
and  so  to  elicit  from  Scripture  more  completely  and  accurately 
that  revealed  truth,  which,  though  revealed  there,  is  not  on  its 
surface,  but  needs  to  be  deduced  and  developed  from  it.** 
Again,  p.  xi. 

'*  Meanwhile,  as  regards  the  conditioD  of  the  reader  himself, 
(while  he  has  not  yet  read  all  the  Fathers),  we  con:iider  that  we 
shall  sufficiently  provide  for  his  perplexity,  by  reminding  him  of  his 
duty  to  take  his  own  Church  ft)r  the  present  as  his  guide,  and  her 
decisions  as  a  key  and  final  arbiter  as  regards  the  particular  state* 
nients  of  the  separate  Fathers  which  he  may  meet  with  ;  being  fullj 
confident,  that  her  judgment,  which  he  begins  by  taking  as  a  touch- 
stone of  each,  will,  in  the  end,  be  found  to  be  really  formed,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  on  a  view  of  the  testimony  of  all.** 

Again,  p.  ix. 

*'  But  even  tliis  sort  of  personal  scrutiny,**  balancing  the  qualift* 
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cations  and  disqualifications  for  being  evidence  to  a  fact,  "  will  be 
practically  superseded  when  we  consult  them,  not  separately,  but  as 
our  Reformed  Church  has  always  done,  together,  and  demand  their 
unanimous  testimony  to  any  point  of  doctrine  or  discipline  before 
we  make  any  serious  use  of  them." 

From  these  and  similar  passages,  we  conclude, — and  shall  be 
most  happy  to  be  corrected  if  mistaken, — that  in  the  opinion 
of  the  editors,  Scripture  is  not  intended  for  private  interpre- 
tation ;  that  this  interpretation  is  to  be  sought  in  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  Fathers,  as  to  the  meaning  to  be  deduced 
and  developed  from  Scripture, — that  each  individual  ought,  if 
he  can,  to  search  in  the  Fathers  for  this  interpretation ;  and 
that  in  the  prosecution  of  this  enquiry,  there  is  na  need  of  his 
,  entering  into  the  question  of  the  individual  qualifications  of 
each  Father;  and  finally,  that,  till  each  one  has  made  this 
examination,  he  must  rely  implicitly  on  the  explanation  given 
by  his  Church.    Now,  it  appears  to  us,  that  in  this  system,  the 
editors  have  substituted,  in  the  place  of  the  common  Protestant 
principle  of  private  interpretation  of  Scripture,    (which  they 
reject,  as  practically  untenable),  a  private  interpretation  of  the 
interpreters  of  Scripture,  which  is  practically  impossible.  The 
limits  of  what  is  to  be  called  Christian  antiquity,  must  be 
precisely  defined,  before' unanimity  can  be  determined  in  its 
uocuments, — a  task  hitherto  unattempted  at  least  with  general 
accord, — and  we  believe,  essentially  impossible.     An  exegeti- 
cal  coyrse  of  all  the  documents  of  that  period  must  then  be 
undertaken;  a  labour  that  may  be  roughly  calculated  by  a 
review  of  the  number  of  documents,  and  the  endless  ques- 
tions that  have  hitherto  been  raised   on  the   interpretation 
of  each  one  of  them.     For  the  Fathers,  and  the  other  monu- 
ments of  antiquity,  have  been  claimed  no  less  than  the  Scrip- 
ture, by  almost  every  denomination  of  religionists.  We  cannot 
comprehend  how  the  scrutiny  of  the  individual  qualifications 
of  the  witnesses  of  antiquity  can  in  this  case  be  superseded. 
At  all  events,  it  matters  little ;  for  the  same  study,  that  this 
portion  of  the  examination  would  require,  must  be  given  to 
the  investigation  of  the  history  of  the  time,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  writer,  if  any  rational  interpretation  of  the  do- 
cument be  attempted. 

Supposing  the  limits  of  antiquity  to  be  defined,  and  the 
student  to  have  made  himself  critically  acquainted  with  the 
works  still  extant,  of  the  Fathers,  how  much  further  is  he  ad- 
vanced in  his  object  of  forming  a  body  of  doctrine,  grounded 
upon  the  unanimous  consent  of  their  authors?    The  Fathers, 
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according  to  the  manner  of  all  other  authors,  treat  of  the  sub- 
jects interesting  to  the  particular  body  of  men,  or  individuals, 
for  whom  their  writings  Were  composed.  They  have  not  de- 
livered, as  later  divines  have  done,  treatises  professing  to  be 
complete  collections  of  doctrinal  points.  Even  had  they  done 
so,  tney  would  only  have  inserted  what  was  declared  doctrinal 
in  their  day.  We  may  have  writers  of  the  second  century, 
confirming,  in  express  words,  the  doctrines  declared  in  the 
first ;  or  those  or  the  third,  writing  expressly  on  the  errors, 
and  opposite  truths  of  the  first  and  second  centuries,  as  well 
as  on  those  of  their  own  day,  but  not  vice  versd ;  and  if  St. 
Clement,  St.  Justin,  or  others,  their  contemporaries,  make 
mention  at  all  of  details,  in  which  later  heretics  have  erred, 
it  will  generally  be  in  those  accidental  and  unmeasured 
phrases,  that  are  better  adapted  to  raise  doubts,  than  to  solve 
them,  if  we  had  not  the  analogy  of  faith,  and  the  posterior 
decisions  of  the  Church,  on  which  to  rely. 

If,  then,  each  individual,  till  he  has  conducted  this  examina- 
tion to  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  must  rely  on  the  authority  of 
his  Church  for  the  interpretation  of  Holy  Writ,  every  man 
must  remain  in  the  religion  in  which  he  was  born,  and  the 
first  reformers  had  no  right  to  throw  off  their  allegiance  to 
Rome. 

But  to  return  to  our  purpose  ;  the  first  and  main  object  of 
the  editors,  is  to  present  to  the  public  a  body  of  doctrine  on 
which  their  faith  is  to  be  grounded.  Having  already  stated,  that 
the  Fathers  form  only  a  portion  of  the  documents  of  antiquity, 
and  that  their  own  opinions  form  only  a  part  of  the  testimony 
they  bear  to  the  doctrines  of  their  times ;  we  need  not  add, 
that  we  consider  the  principle  on  which  tlie  scheme  of  the 
editors  is  built,  to  be  defective,  even  were  the  Library  a  col- 
lection of  the  whole  worksof  the  Fathers,  with  all  the  array  of 
critical  apparatus,  instead  of  English  versions  of  detached 
portions. 

With  respect  to  the  second  object  we  conceive  tliem  to  have 
in  view,  we  entirely  concur  with  them  in  the  general  principle, 
that  most  edifying  and  instructive  reading  may  be  collected 
from  the  Fathers ;  and  so  far  we  agree  in  the  superior  advan- 
tages possessed  by  selections,  on  the  grounds  set  forth  in  tlic 
first  paragraph  of  the  prospectus,  viz.  the  bulk  and  exiHMise 
of  whole  Dodies  of  works;  and  the  utility  of  variety  in  the 
reading,  as  is  declared  in  paragraph  the  second.  We  doubt 
indeed  much  of  the  validity  of  the  ground  alleged  in  the 
third  paragraph  of  the  pros][)ectus,  viz.  the  greater  quantity  of 
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the  occupation  of  the  clergy  of  the  preseilt  day,  which  preyentd 
them  from  satisfying  the  public  demand  for  ecclediiistical 
reading.  The  history  of  the  Fathers  will  hardly  coutit6nance 
this  motive  for  ihe  publication  of  the  Library  *  feven  6ri  the 
supposition,  that  the  time  and  talents  requirea  for  a  sound 
and  useful  translation  of  a  work  like  St.  Cyril,  were  not  more 
than  adequate  to  the  composition  of  wdrks  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  age.  The  fourth  ground  for  publication  we 
have  already  discussed,  towards  the  beginning  of  this  article ; 
and  we  have  only  to  add,  that  we  do  not  feel  at  all  certain 
whether  the  English  public  will  tiot  find  the  objections  there 
stated,  as  existing  against  the  introduction  of  German  and 
American  writings,  to  apply  equally  to  such  passages  lUi  the 
following,  impdrtea  from  Africa  ancl  Palestine  : 

"  Let  us  not  then  be  ashamed  of  the  cross  of  Christ ;  but  tbouffh 
another  hide  it,  do  thou  openly  seal  it  on  thy  brow,  that  the  devjb 
beholding  that  princely  sign,  may  flee  far  away  trembling.  But 
make  thou  this  sign,  when  thou  eatest  or  drinkest,  sittest  or  liest 
down,  risest  up,  speakest,  walkest,  in  a  word,  on  every  occasion ; 
for  he  who  was  here  crucified,  is  above,  in  the  heavens.  For  if, 
when  crucified  and  buried,  he  had  remained  in  the  tomb,  then  we  had 
had  shame ;  but  now  he  who  was  crucified  on  this  Golgotha,  hath 
from  the  Mount  of  Olives  on  the  east,  ascended  into  heaven ;  for 
having  hence  descended  into  hcllj  and  come  back  again  to  us,  from 
us  did  he  ascend  again  into  heaven,  his  Father  addressing  him  and 
saying, '  sit  thou  on  my  right  hand,  until  I  make  thine  enemies  thy 
footstool.' — St.  Cyril,  Cat.  iv.  14. 

**  On  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  1.  This  teaching  of  the 
blessed  Paul,  is  alone  sufiicient  to  give  you  a  full  assurance  con- 
cerning those  divine  mysteries,  which  when  ye  are  vouchsafed,  ye 
are  of  the  same  body  and  blood  with  Christ.  For  he  has  just  dis- 
tinctly said,  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  the  same  night  In  which  he 
was  betrayed,  took  bread,  and  when  he  had  given  thanks,  he  brake 
it,  and  said,  '  Take,  eat,  this  is  my  body,'  and  having  taken  the  cup 
and  given  thanks,  he  said,  *  Take,  drink,  this  is  my  blood.'  Since 
then,  he  himself  has  declared,  and  said  of  the  bread,  this  is  my  body, 
who  shall  dare  to  doubt  any  longer  ?  And  since  he  has  affirmed 
and  said,  this  is  my  blood,  who  shall  ever  hesitate,  saying,  that  it 
is  not  his  blood  ?  2.  He  once  turned  water  into  wine,  in  Cana  of 
Galilee,  at  his  own  will,  and  is  it  incredi()le  that  he  should  have 
turned  wine  into  blood  ?  That  wonderful  work  he  miraculously 
wrought,  when  called  to  an  earthly  marriage;  and  shall  he  not 
much  rather  be  acknowledged  to  have  bestowed  the  fruition  of 
his  body  and  blood  on  the  children  of  the  bridechamber  ?  3.  There- 
fore, with  fullest  assurance,  let  us  partake  as  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ ;  for  in  the  figure  of  bread,  is  given  to  thee  his  body,  and 
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in  the  figure  of  wine,  his  blood ;  that  thou,  by  partaking  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  mightest  be  made  of  the  same  body  and 
same  blood  with  him.  For  thus  wc  come  to  bear  Christ  in  us,  because 
his  body  and  blood  are  diffused  through  our  members ;  thus  it  is 
that,  according  to  the  blessed  Peter,  we  become  partakers  of  the 
divine  nature.  4.  Christ  on  a  certain  occasion,  discoursing  with 
the  Jews,  said,  '  except  ye  eat  my  flesh,  and  drink  my  blood,  ye 
have  no  life  in  you.*  They  not  receiving  his  saying  spiritually, 
were  offended,  and  went  backward,  supposing  that  he  was  inviting 
them  to  eat  flesh.  6.  Contemplate  therefore  the  bread  and  wine, 
not  as  bare  elements,  for  they  are,  according  to  the  Lord's  declara- 
tion, the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  for  though  sense  suggests  thb 
to  thee,  let  faith  establish  thee.  Judge  not  the  matter  from  taste, 
but  from  faith  ;  be  fully  assured,  without  misgiving,  that  thou  hast 
been  vouchsafed  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  9.  These  things 
having  learnt,  and  being  fully  persuaded  that  what  seems  bread  is 
npt  bread,  though  bread  by  taste,  but  the  body  of  Christ,  and  that 
what  seems  wine  is  not  wine,  though  the  taste  will  have  it  so,  but 
the  blood  of  Christ ;  and  that  of  this  David  sung  of  old,  saying, 
'  And  bread  which  strengtheneth  man's  heart,  and  oil  to  make  his 
face  to  shine,  '  strengthen  thine  heart,'  partaking  thereof  as  spiritual, 
and  make  the  face  of  thy  soul  to  shine.  And  so  having  it  unveiled 
by  a  pure  conscience,  mayst  thou  behold,  as  in  a  glass,  the  glory  of 
the  Lord,  and  proceed  from  glory  to  glory,  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord  : — To  whom  be  honour,  and  might,  and  glor}',  for  ever  and 
ever.     Amen. 

**  XXIII.  On  the  Liturgy.  8.  Then,  after  the  spiritual  sacrifice 
is  perfected,  the  bloodless  service  upon  that  sacrifice  of  propitiation, 
we  entreat  God,  for  the  common  peace  of  the  Churcii,  for  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  world  ;  for  kings;  for  soldiers  and  allies;  for  the  sick  ; 
for  the  afllicted ;  and  in  a  word,  for  all  who  stand  in  need  of  succour, 
we  all  supplicate  and  offer  this  sacrifice. 

9.  Then  we  commemorate  also  those  who  have  fallen  asleep 
before  us, — first,  patriarclis,  prophets,  apostles,  martyrs,  that  at  their 
prayers  and  intervention,  God  would  receive  our  petition.  After- 
wards, also,  on  behalf  of  the  holy  fatliers  and  bishops,  who  have 
fallen  asleep  before  us,  and  in  a  word,  of  all  who  in  past  years  have 
fallen  asleep  among  us,  believing  that  it  will  be  a  very  great  advan- 
tage to  the  souls,  for  whom  the  supplication  is  put  up,  while  that 
holy  and  most  awful  sacrifice  is  presented. 

**  10.  And  I  wish  to  persuade  you  by  an  illustration.  For  I  know 
that  many  say,  what  is  a  soul  profited,  which  departs  from  this 
world,  either  with  sins,  or  without  sins,  if  it  be  commemorated  in 
the  prayer?  Now  surely,  if  when  a  king  had  banished  certain  who 
had  given  him  offence,  their  connexions  should  weave  a  crown  and 
offer  it  to  him,  on  behalf  of  those  under  his  vengeance,  would  he 
not  grant  a  respite  to  their  punishments  ?  In  the  same  way,  we, 
when  we  offer  to  him  our  supplications  for  those  who  have  fallen 
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asleep,  though  they  be  sinners,  weave  no  crown,  but  offer  up  Christ 
sacrificed  for  our  sins,  propitiating  our  merciful  God  both  for  them 
and  for  ourselves." — St,  Cyril,  Cat.  xxiii. 

Will  not  the  English  public  think,  that  St.  Cyril  has  altered, 
in  these  passages,  tne  orthodox  faith  ? 

Let  us  hear  if  St.  Austin  be  more  exact  See  Chap.  xiii. 
book  9,  of  his  Confessions  ;*  describing  his  feelings  and  actions, 
after  his  mother's  death,  he  says : — 

"  But  I,  (O  thou  who  art  ray  prayse,  my  life,  and  the  God  of  my 
hart^)  for  awhile  laying  aside  her  goode  deeds,  (for  which  I  ioy- 
fuUy  give  thee  thanks,)  do  now  pray  unto  thee,  for  the  sinnes  of  my 
mother.  Hearken  to  me  I  beseech  thee  for  his  sake,  who  is  the  true 
medicine  of  our  wotmds,  who  hung  upon  the  cross,  and  sitting  now 
at  thy  right  hand,  maketh  intercession  for  us,  I  know  that  she  hath 
willingly,  and  from  her  heart  forgiven  such  as  offended  her ;  forgive 
thou  also  her  sinnes,  if  she  committed  any,  in  so  many  yeares,  after 
she  was  cleansed  by  the  water  of  salvation.  For  she,  when  the  day 
of  her  death  drew  neere  upon  her,  did  not  crave  that  her  body 
might  be  sumptuously  adorned,  or  embalmed  with  spices  and 
odours,  nor  desired  she  any  curious  or  choyce  monument,  or  cared 
she  to  be  conveyed  into  her  native  country.  They  were  not  these 
things  which  she  recommended  to  us,  but  only  she  desired  to  be  re- 
membered at  thy  altar,  whereat  she  used  to  assist,  without  preter- 
mission of  any  one  day  ;  and  from  whence  she  knew  that  sacrifice 
to  be  dispensed,  whereby  the  handwriting  was  blotted  out,  which 
carried  our  condemnation  in  it,  and  whereby  our  enemy  had  tri" 
umphed  over  us;  but^ whitest  he  numbered  and  objected  our  sinnes 
against  us,  he  could  find  no  sin  in  him,  by  whom  we  are  conquerors. 
Who  can  restore  that  innocent  bloud  of  his  F  Who  can  repay  the 
price  wherewith  he  bcught  us,  and  so  take  us  out  of  his  hand  P  And 
inspire,  O  Lord  my  God,  inspire  thy  servantes,  my  brethren ;  thy 
children,  my  lordes,  (whom  with  hart,  and  tongue,  and  fere,  I  serve,) 
that  whosoever  reades  these  confessions,  may,  at  thy  a /<ar  remember 
thy  servaunt  Monica,  with  Patriones  her  husband ;  through  whom 
thou  broughtest  me  into  this  world,  though  in  what  sort  I  know- 
not.  Let  them  with  pious  affection,  remember  those  who  were  my 
parents  in  this  transitory  life,  and  who  are  my  brethren  in  respect 
of  thee  who  art  our  common  father,  in  Catholique  Church,  (which 
is  our  mother),  and  who  are  to  be  also,  my  coinhabitants  of 
the  spiritual  citty  of  Hierttsalem,  whereunto  the  peregrination  of  thy 
people  doth  aspire,  and  sigh  from  their  birth  unto  their  death.   That 

*  Not  having  a  copy  of  the  newly  revised  translation,  we  quote  from  **  The  con- 
fessions of  the  incomparable  doctor,  St.  Augustine,  translated  into  English  together 
with  a  large  preface,  which  will  much  import  to  be  read  over  first,  that  so  the 
book  itself  may  both  profit  and  please  the  reader  more.— Permissu  Superionim,*' 
1620.    12mo. 
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80,  what  she  desired  of  me  by  her  last  will,  may  the  more  abundantly 
be  perfourmed  to  her,  through  the  prayers  of  many,as  wel  by  meanes 
of  these  my  confessions,  as  of  myne  owne  particuler  prayers. — pp. 
456-459. 

We  cannot  comprehend  the  advantages  alledged  as  the 
fifth  chief  ground  for  the  publication,  that  the  Fathers  resisted 
the  heresies  ii^  their  original  form.  Prospectus^  paragraph  5th. 
We  should  have  thought  it  more  profitable  for  the  public,  to 
have  errors  refuted  in  the  exact  form  which  they  assume  in 
whatever  happens  to  be  the  present  day. 

Having  our  own  iaitb  clearly  defined,  we  do  not  see  what 
risk  we  run,  in  studying  critically  the  errors  of  any  period, 
or  mysteries,  or  other  articles  of  fiiith.  To  read  the  arguments 
for  erroneous  doctrines,  may  be,  and  is,  often  dangerous  for 
the  unlearned ;  but  the  case  proposed  in  paragraph  6th,  is 
that  of  the  student  and  tlieologian,  examining  a  false  doctrine 
with  a  view  to  its  refutation. 

The  sixth  chief  ground  (paragraph  6),  for  the  publication,  is, 
that  St  John  Cbrysostome,  and  other  Fathers,  had  the  advaif- 
tage  pf  speaking  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  As  far 
as  the  relation  betwen  tne  Ureek  of  Palestine,  in  the  first, 
apd  that  of  Byzantium  in  the  end  pf  the  fourth  century,  holds 

{(Qod,  the  holy  patriarch  of  Constantinople  had  some  philo- 
ogical  qualifications,  for  the  interpretation  of  Holy  Writ,  that 
modems  have  not ;  but  in  the  system  of  the  editors,  it  is  merely 
his  authority  as  a  witness  to  received  interpretations,  that  we 
a|*e  to  take  intp  consideration. 

fhe  qther  chi^f  grounds  we  have  already  had  occ^ion  to 
examine.  But  let  us  proceed  to  the  plan  on  which  the  Library 
prof^ssjps  to  be  fprrped. 

After  the  r^ni^ks  we  have  made  on  the  principle  of  formjug 
^  body  of  dpctrjpe  oqt  of  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  alone,  we 
p^^  nardly  ^d,  that  we  conceive  the  plan  of  the  work  to  be 
radically  defective,  inasmuch  as  it  is  to  be  composed  of  selections. 
But  even  on  the  principle  of  the  editors  this  is  a  capital  defect 
For  instead  of  presenting  the  public  with  a  boay  of  docu- 
ments from  whioi  to  extract  a  system  of  faith,  built  upon  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  Fathers,  they  offer  a  collectipn  of 
works,  affording,  perhaps,  unanimous  testimony  to  certain 
doctrines,  but  dependant  for  that  unanimity  upon  the  will  of 
the  editoi's,  bqth  in  the  selection  of  tlie  witnesses,  and  the 
portions  of  their  tefitimony.  Tertullian  bears  witness  to  very 
qifferent  doctrines  at  diffisrent  periods  of  his  life;  Origin  does 
the  same;    our  author,  St  Cyril,  shuns  the  word  consub^ 
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siantial  in  the  work9  of  his  youth,  t^anslafe^  in  t]i\9  Jjibr^r^ 
and  employs  it  in  his  old  age  in  another  wo^rk,  not  npw  pre* 
sented  to  the  public ;  St  Augustine  has  left  qs  a  bopk  of  what 
he  wished  to  retract  in  his  former  works,  &c.  &c.  It  ^ill. 
therefore,  be  in  degree  only,  and  not  in  kind,  that  i\\^  Library 
wijl  differ  from  those  partial  extracts  of  Fathers,  of  the  deficir 
encies  of  which  the  editors,  with  90  much  reason,  comp|aiiv 
(Prospecim  10.) 

The  plan  proposes  to  give  those  notices  of  thp  writer^^  and 
those  remarks  on  obscure  passages,  which  may  supply  the  ner 
cessary  critical  information  for  the  reader.  To  juagis  a  priori^ 
this  project  is  incompatible  \f  ith  the  intended  bplk  pf  each 
work.  For  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  apparatus  of  his^o^ 
rical,  bipgraphical,  and  archaeological  notices  of  an  apthor  and 
bis  times,  is  requisite  for  the  due  ^understanding  one  work,  as 
if  his  whole  writings  were  to  be  published.  The  hermeneutical 
and  grammatical  part  of  the  labo^ir  is  shorter;  ^ut  the  host  of 
valuable  existing  editions  of  Fathers,  and  other  ancient  writers, 
show  how  small  is  that  portion  p^uliar  to  each  work,  cprp- 
pared  with  what  is  common  to  the  whole,  fiut  it  is  from  the 
detail  of  execution  we  must  form  a  correct  judgmenf;  on  this 
subject.  If  we  were  to  judge  from  the  specimen  before  us, 
we  should  say,  that  the  parenthesis  (after  the  mannpr  pf  the  Be- 
nedictines), inserted  in  the  foqrth  paragraph  of  the  plan,  pn  the 
notes  and  notices,  is  incorrect  ^^  The  notes,"  s^ys  V^fi  fourth 
paragraph  of  the  plan,  ^<  shall  be  limited  to  the  explanation  pf 
obscure  passages,  or  the  removal  pf  any  misc^pprehen^ion  which 
might  not  improbably  arise  (after  the  manner  of  the  Benedict 
tines)."  Any  one  acquainted  with  the  result  of  Dqq  Foultee'g 
laborious  researches,  m  the  splendid  edition  of  St.  Cyril  given 
by  the  Benedictines,  would  certainly  be  very  rn^ph  4i9^P~ 
pointed,  if  he  took  up  the  present  volume,  with  bis  expectations 
formed  on  the  idea  that  the  notes  contained  ifi  the  latter  bpre 
any  resemblance  to  those  of  the  former,  farther  than  th^t  they 
are  both  notes ;  and,  on  the  other  handy  it  would  ^^  but 
scanty  justice  to  the  Maurist  editors,  that  apy  portion  of  the 
English  public  unacquainted  with  their  editipns,  3houl4  be 
left  to  imagine,  from  tne  notes  append€4  tp  the  English  trans- 
lation of  St.  Cyril,  that  such,  alsp,  w^  the  manner  pf  thfs 
Benedictines  in  adding  their  notes. 

What  useful  object  the  editors  bad  in  view,  in  publish- 
ing accompanying  copies  of  the  original  texts  pf  the  works 
they  translate,  we  cannot  comprehend.  To  thpse  who  cannot 
read  the  originals,  or  who  wish  only  for  the  volumes  of  the 
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TJhrary  for  the  purposes  of  edifying  reading,  the  originals  can 
bo  of  little  utility.  For  persons  who  wish  to  make  a  real  study 
of  the  work,  or  to  collect  a  satisfactory  body  of  doctrine  inde- 
pendently of  the  chance  erroi's  of  translation,  something  far 
Doyond  the  mere  letter  of  the  original  text  of  particular  works 
it  required ;  something  far  above  the  proposed  limits  of  the 
work.  They  will  find  much  that  they  want,  already  exe- 
cuted ;  and  references  to  the  rest,  in  most  cases,  in  the  nume- 
rous and  splendid  editions  of  the  Fathers  already  given  to  the 
public. 

It  remains  for  us  to  enquire,  from  a  review  of  the  specimen 
given  us  in  the  publication  of  the  Cateclietlcal  Lectures  of  St. 
Cyril,  how  far  the  object  aimed  at  by  the  editors,  is  attained ; 
how  far  the  plan  proposed  by  them  is  adhered  to ;  and  how 
far  the  objections  we  have  raised  to  the  principles  and  plan  of 
the  work  are  realized. 

A  better  selection  of  a  specimen  of  ancient  Catholic  teach- 
ing, could  not  have  been  made  by  the  editors.  The  work  is  the 
most  complete  (almost  unique)  course  of  a  regular  series  of  doc- 
trinal expositions  of  the  main  body  of  the  faith  left  us  by 
antiquity.  The  articles  of  the  creed  are  expounded  by  the 
author  to  those  adults,  who  were  preparing,  during  Lent,  for 
the  reception  of  baptism  at  Easter.  In  addition  to  these,  the 
explanation  is  given  during  the  week  following  E^ter,  on 
baptism,  confirmation,  and  the  eucharist,  which  they  had  just 
received.  We  ma}',  then,  expect  to  find  here  a  precise  line  of 
demarcation  between  Catholic  and  uncatholic  doctrines,  in 
those  respects  in  which  they  had  been  questioned  in  the  time 
of  St.  Cyril;  and  plain  statements  of  those  dogmas  which 
were  included  under  the  subjects  recorded  above,  when  these 
dogmas  had  not  been  controverted.  This  is  precisely  the 
case.  Almost  every  shade  of  Gnosticism,  Judaism,  and  Pagan- 
ism, is  carefully  examined  and  refuted ;  as  also  those  asser- 
tions of  the  new  Platonic  school,  which  had,  up  to  that  period, 
been  introduced  and  condemned  as  opposed  to  sound  faith. 
But  here  St.  Cyril  stops ;  and  in  vain  shall  we  look  for  those 
plain  testimonies  on  the  consubstantiality  of  the  Son  and  Holy 
Ohost ;  on  the  distinct  natures,  and  wills,  and  singleness  of 
person,  in  our  Saviour;  or,  on  the  absolute  necessity  of  grace 
to  begin,  and  continue,  good  works ;  which,  a  century  later, 
were  as  earnestly  inculcated  as  dogmas  of  faith,  as  the  unity 
of  God,  or  the  reality  of  our  Saviour's  body,  were  in  the  cate- 
chetical instructions  of  St.  Cyril. 

While)  therefore,  St.  Cyril  fulfils  completely  the  expecta- 
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tion  which  sound  criticism  would  form,  he  is  really  deficient, 
in  an  essential  requisite,  on  the  principle  of  the  editors. 
Beyond  the  articles  of  the  creed  of  Jerusalem,  and  his  exposi- 
tion of  baptism,  confirmation,  and  the  Eucharist,  as  the  com- 
munication of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  as  a  sacrifice 
of  thanksgiving  and  propitiation  for  the  living  and  the  dead, 
he  is  silent.  If  absolute  unanimity  is  required  in  the  Fathers, 
we  must  reject  all  faith  in  a  divinely  constituted  hierarchy, 
&c  &c*,  on  the  ground  of  this  silence ;  if  absolute  unanimity 
be  not  necessary,  how  many  Fathers  must  testify  to  make  the 
unanimity  required,  and  where  is  silence  in  one  or  more 
Fathers  of  no  moment  ?  Let  us  remember,  also,  that  St  Cyril 
is  not  only  silent,  but  requires  explanation,  to  make  his  testi- 
mony agree  with  sound  Catholicism,  in  many  of  the  parts 
above-named ;  and  is  it  from  the  short  notes  appended  to  the 
translation,  that  the  reader  is  to  gather  the  concurrence  or 
disagreement  of  St.  Cyril  with  other  Fathers,  of  other  days, 
and  placed  in  other  circumstances?  Again,  many  of  the 
errors  of  his  day,  and  many  of  the  Catholic  dogmas,  depended 
frequently  on  the  terms  employed ;  for  few,  comparatively,  of 
the  heretics  rejected  the  words  of  Scripture,  or  the  creeds. 
They  expressed  themselves  in  terms,  the  ambiguity  of  which, 
for  some  time,  cloaked  the  unsoundness  of  the  opinion ;  and 
is  the  reader  of  the  translation  to  form  that  accurate  judgment 
of  this  author,  on  which,  so  far  as  one  link  of  the  chain  is 
concerned,  the  determination  of  his  own  creed  is  to  depend, 
on  the  exactitude  of  a  translation?  The  Greek  words  are 
frequently  added  in  the  margin  on  doubtful  occasions  it  is 
true,  but  frequently  they  are  not ;  but,  from  the  use  of  the 
translation,  he  may  be  supposed  incapable  of  critically  em- 
ploying the  original.  But  does  the  margin  give  the  various 
readings,  and  the  reasons  why  the  one  adopted  ought  to  be 
preferred  ?  Can  a  work  in  this  compass  do  it  ?  Let  us  see 
if  it  be  attempted. 

The  preface  consists  in  a  short  statement  of  what  the  writer 
supposes  to  have  been  the  state  of  the  Church,  in  connexion 
with  the  Arian  and  Semiarian  controversy,  about  the  time  of 
St.  Cyril  (pp.  i-ii.)  Our  opinion  differs  very  widely  from  the 
one  stated;  but,  as  the  reasonings  on  the  subjects  are  not 
added,  we  shall  wait  for  another  opportunity  of  giving  the 
grounds  of  our  disagreement  with  the  editors  on  this  very 
mteresting  portion  of  Church  history. 

A  very  brief  notice  of  the  principal  facts  of  St.  Cyril's  life 
occupies  the  next  pages,  iii.  iv.  v. ;  the  next,  to  page  xxiii.  are 
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taken  up  in  discuaeing  the  principles  on  which  the  stadjr  of 
the  Fathers  is  recommended.  A  short,  but  very  interesting, 
account,  with  the  plan,  of  the  church  of  the  Resurrection, 
taken  from  the  Benedictine  editors  of  St.  Cyril,  closes  the 
preface. 

The  details  of  his  life,  disclosing  his  character,  opinionsy 
and  circumstances,  and  those  of  his  cotemporaries ;  the  history 
and  archseology  of  the  age ;  the  question  whether  the  works 
be  genuine  (a  subject  that  has  been  much  controverted),  and 
the  proofs  that  they  are  so,  and  to  what  degree,  are  omitted* 
We  will  only  refer  to  the  preface  to  the  Benedictine  edition, 
and  the  dissertations  prefixed  to  the  work,  occupying  upwards 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  folio  pages,  and,  appealing  to  the 
editors  of  the  Library  themselves,  if  there  be  in  that  pre&ce 
even  one-half  more  than  the  common  rules  of  criticism  would 
recommend  for  an  introduction  to  an  important  work  of 
antiauity, — ask  how,  in  five  or  six  short  octavo  pages,  a  reader 
can  be  prepared  for  the  task,  far  more  important  than  the 
Benedictine  Fathers  ever  contemplated  ?  We  may  observe  here 
once  for  all,  that  mere  reference  to  ancient  writers,  in  sup- 
port of  allegations  contested,  is  of  little  service,  and  scarcely 
of  more  weight  than  the  mere  allegation  of  the  quoter.  Tlie 
fact  of  their  being  contested,  shows  that  difierent  interpreta- 
tions have  been  given  of  the  authorities.  They  must  then  be 
reasoned  upon,  confirmed,  &c.,  before  they  ought  to  be  re- 
ceived bv  the  critic ;  and  such,  each  one  has  to  be,  in  the  views 
of  the  editors  of  the  Library. 

But,  perhaps,  the  critical,  historical,  and  archaeological  in- 
formation, so  scanty  in  the  preface,  is  supplied  in  the  notes. 
We  think  it  is  not.  The  great  proportion  of  the  historical 
notes,  are  merely  the  names  of  some  of  the  heretics  refuted  by 
St.  Cyril,  with  references  to  other  Fathers  who  have  mentioneii 
them.  Little  information  can  be  gathered  by  the  reader  from 
such  notes.  He  either  is  already  acquainted  with  the  names 
of  the  heresies,  and  the  mention  of  them  is  needless ;  or  he  is 
not;  and  he  stands  in  need  of  something  more  than  bare 
names.  At  all  events,  the  catalogue  ought  to  have  been  conn 
pleted,  if  given  at  all ;  and  we  do  not  see  why  it  was  not  done, 
as,  in  most  instances,  the  rest  of  the  names  were  added  in  the 
notes  of  the  Benedictines,  or  of  Milles,  whence  these  sliadows 
of  notes  appear  to  have  been  drawn. 

It  would  be  useless  to  cite  examples  of  this  imperfection, 
which  pervades  the  whole  work,  but  is  most  conspicuous  in 
Catechism  the  fourth,  in  which  St  Cyril  gives  a  brief  abstract 
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of  the  leading  doctripeg,  wd  tfefs  oopogite  beregi.es,  qn  which 
it  is  his  intention  to  discourse  in  tne  remaining  catechetical 
discourses.  The  inconveniences  of  this  great  brevity  in  these 
historical  notes,  is  considerably  increased  by  the  inconiplete 
state  in  which  many,  perhaps  most,  of  them  are  left ;  as  when 
in  the  note  on  the  adversaries  pf  sound  doctrine,  on  the  Qod- 
bead  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Gnostics  are  omitted.  Cat.  ly.  16. 
Tonttee,  or  Neander,  would  have  supplied  abundant  interest- 
ing information  on  the  subject.  Again,  in  (C^t.  iv.  8.  Yalen- 
tinus  is  placed  as  the  person  against  whom  the  dqctrine  of  the 
maternity  of  the  Mother  of  God  was  to  be  maintained*  And 
were  not  the  opinions  of  Basilides,  Bandesanes,  &c.,  equally 
erroneous  in  this  respect^  and  their  authors  equally  entitled  to 
notice  ? 

When  the  plan  was  adopted,  of  naming  the  heretics  to  whom 
St.  Cyril  refers,  it  ought  to  have  been  constant ;  but  we  find 
no  note  as  to  who  maintained  the  devil  to  sin  from  necessity — 
Cat.  II.  4. ;  the  body  to  be  the  cause  of  sin — Cat.  iv.  23 ;  or 
on  those  whq  denied  the  reality  of  our  Saviour's  sufferings-^ 
Cat.  IV.  10,  &c.  &c.  Tbp  authors  of  followers  of  the  nume- 
rous objects  of  l^agan  worship  referred  to  by  St.  Cyril,  in 
Cat.  VI.  8,  and  elsewhere,  are  passed  over  without  note ,  and 
we  should  have  concluded,  that  this  class  of  errors  was  not 
intended  to  have  come  under  the  notice  of  the  writers  of  the 
nofes,  if  we  had  not  found  one  or  two  cases,  and  certainly  not 
very  obscure  ones,  as  in  Cat.  xiii.  87 ;  where  the  single- 
worded  note^  EsculapiuSf  explaining  the  thunder-^stricken  god 
alluded  to  by  St.  Cyril,  showed  us  that  the  cats  and  onions, 
and  such  like  divinities  mentioned  in  former  places  by  St. 
Cyril,  ought  also  to  have  h&d  the  tribute  of  a  note. 

'  Very  few  are  the  more  ample  historical  notes,  and  those  of 
little  moment;  at  least,  compared  with  the  historical  notes 
that  the  vaf ious  statements  ot  St.  Cyril  would  naturally  have 
caljed  forth,  as  we  see  in  Milles  and  Touttee's  edition  were 
considered  as  requiring  illustration.  The  accusation  against 
St.  Cyril,  Cat.  xvi.  7,  for  charging  too  highly  his  picture  of  the 
enormities  of  the  Montanists,  mi^t  have  been  spared,  if  the 
editors  had  observed,  that  St.  Cyril  is  speaking  of  Montanus, 
not  of  tjie  Montanists.  St.  Cyril  is  describing  the  state  of 
discord  between  the  bishops  with  whom  be  came  in  contact, 
and  from,  or  with  whom,  be  was  suffering ;  not  the  state  of 
the  Church  generally^  in  Cat.  xv.  7.  But  this  forms  part  of 
the  editors'  opinions,  as  to  the  state  of  the  Church  at  the  pe- 
zio4  expressed  in  tb^  preface,  and  wfaieb  w^  h^e  said  we  shall 
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have  occasion  to  refer  to  on  another  occasion.  Neither  the 
caricature  of  the  Pagan  historian,  nor  the  lamentations  of  St. 
Hilary,  quoted  by  the  editor,  through  the  colouring  of  Gib- 
bon, contradict  tne  assertions  of  St  Athanasius,  that  the  Arian 
controversy  was  satisfactorily  decided  at  the  Council  of  Nice. 

The  archaeological  notes,  which  would  have  been  the  best 
substitute  for  the  meagreness  of  information  contained  in  the 
preface,  are,  unfortunately  extremely  rare,  and  not  much  to 
be  depended  upon.  We  have  no  information  supplied  by  the 
notes  on  that  most  essential  piece  of  Christian  antiquarian 
lore, — the  Disciplina  Arcani,  referred  to  by  St.  Cyril  more 
than  once;  as  Procat.  12;  Cat.  v.  12,  &c. ;  upon  the  various 
classes  of  the  unbaptized,  so  frequently  referred  to  by  St.  Cyril. 
On  the  orders,  or  classes,  existing  in  the  body  of  the  Church 
itself — such  as  the  KayoriKoi  of  the  Procat. ;  on  the  orders 
of  solitaries  and  virgins,  in  Cat.  iv. ;  on  the  state  of  manners 
and  customs  of  the  day.  Pagan  and  Christian,  frequently 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  true  interpretation  of  the  text. 
Thus,  without  any  note,  we  are  told.  Cat.  xix.  6,  on  renounc- 
ing the  pomp  of  the  devil  in  our  baptismal  promise, — "  Now, 
the  pomp  of  the  devil  is  the  madness  of  shows,  and  horse- 
races, and  hunting,  and  all  such  vanity."  Milles  and  Touttee 
take  care  to  prevent  the  erroneous  conclusion  these  words  might 
lead  to,  by  explaining  from  ancient  authors  the  idolatrous 
and  obscene  nature  of  the  shows  of  the  circus  and  hipi>o- 
drome ;  though  they  were  not  written  expressly  for  English- 
men, to  whom  the  literal  translation  of  St.  Cyril  presents 
words  so  familiar,  though  very  alien  from  the  meaning  of  the 
author. 

In  confirmation  of  the  second  part  of  our  remark  on  the 
archaeological  notes,  we  may  adduce  the  inference,  that  in  the 
lloman  Church  it  was  necessary  for  the  minister  of  baptism 
to  be  ordained.  The  confounding  of  the  two  spots  of  the 
crucifixion  and  burial  of  our  Lord,  in  note  on  Cat  v.  10,  or 
in  Cat.  II.  15;  where  the  argument  of  the  note,  or  the  word 
confession,  is  founded  upon  what  would  involve  a  contradic- 
tion in  the  argument  employed  by  St.  Cyril  in  the  text ;  or  in 
Cat.  IV.  26,  where  that  is  statra  to  be  the  opinion  of  the 
Fathers  on  second  marriages,  which  is  only  the  opinion  of 
some.  See  the  same  in  Cat.  viii.  7 ;  or  again,  in  Cat.  x.  14; 
where  J&U  Cyril  is  stated,  erroneously,  to  be  singular  in  hb 
opinion  on  the  eternal  high-priesthood  of  our  Saviour. 

The  hermeneutical  notes  consist  chiefly  of  references  to  other 
Fathers,  who  uphold  or  contradict  the  opinions  of  St.  CyriL 
Upon  the  grounds  already  stated,  we  think  that  this  mass  ofcita* 
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tions  can  be  of  no  great  service.  If  the  other  Fathers  are  allowed, 
by  general  consent,  to  teach  or  deny  the  opinions  of  St.  Cyril, 
the  simple  statement  of  this  fact  would  have  been  more  con- 
clusive; if  they  are  not,  it  is  scarcely  in  accordance  with  the 
Erinciples  of  the  Library^  to  give  the  interpretations  adopted 
y  the  editors,  unsupported  by  die  critical  examination  of 
the  passages  in  question.  We  have  given  one  or  two  exam- 
ples already  of  the  inexact  manner  in  which  these  references 
are  made,  by  the  use  of  the  Fathers,  for  some  Fathers.  It  is 
useless  to  multiply  them,  as  we  might. 

The  editors  have,  in  general,  adhered  to  their  intention  of 
not  admitting  notes,  merely  conveying  their  own  view  of  the 
sense  of  individual  passages  in  the  catechetical  discourses. 
Where  they  have  attempted  it,  we  do  not  conceive  that  they 
have  been  very  successful.  For  example,  in  Cat.  iii.  4,  we 
are  told  in  a  note,  that  St.  Cyril  "considers  that  Cornelius 
and  his  friends  were  regenerated  as  the  apostles  were,  apart 
from  baptism." 

Now,  St.  Cyril  tells  us  expressly,  in  the  text,  that  they  were 
not  regenerated.  For  his  argument  is, — that,  however  bold 
the  doctrine  may  be,  it  is  true  that  no  one  can  enter  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven  without  the  seal  of  water,  from  John  iii.  2. 
Hence,  he  concludes,  and  illustrates  it  from  the  case  of  Cor- 
nelius, that  even,  though  part  of  the  regeneration  be  effected, 
that  of  the  soul  by  faith ;  yet,  that  that  was  not  sufficient, 
unless  that  of  the  body,  by  means  of  water,  be  added  also. 
Again,  in  Cat.  xxiii.  10,  we  are  told,  that  St.  Cyril  as  little 
proves  the  idea  of  a  purgatory,  as  Tertullian  does  that  the 
Son  of  God  is  not  from  eternity.  The  difference  is  this, — that 
Tertullian  maintains  the  eternity  of  the  Son  of  God ;  though 
in  a  complicated  argument  upon  an  unintelligible  subject,  he 
uses  words  that  would  certainly,  taken  by  themselves,  prove 
that  he  thought  the  contrary ;  whereas,  St.  Cyril  never  denies 
the  existence  of  Purgatory,  and  asserts  its  existence  in  the 
plainest  terms,  without  any  intricacy  of  reasoning.  A  second 
note  is  added  to  this  same  paragraph,  stating,  that  St.  Cyril 
spoke  of  persons  who  were  sinners,  as  being  prayed  for,  and 
thus  "  contradicted  the  Roman  doctrine,  which  considers  Pur- 
gatory to  be  conceded  to  none  but  imperfect  believers,"  it  hap- 
pens that  the  Catholic  Church  distinguishes  between  mortal 
and  venial  sin, — that  those  who  die  with  the  guilt  of  venial 
sin,  or  not  having  paid  the  full  debt  of  temporal  punishment 
due  after  the  remission  of  mortal  sin,  go  for  a  time  to  Purga- 
tory ;  and  also,  that  St.  Cyril  distinguishes  between  classes  of 
sinners;  for  of  one  set,  he  tells  us  in  Cat.  xviii.  14, — "The 
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just  shall  then  (after  death)  offer  praise^  but  they  who  hdt€f 
died  in  sins  shsdl  have  no  farther  time  for  acknowiedji^etit  f* 
and  hercy  he  tells  us  that  there  are  sinners  to  whom  our  prayei^ 
are  of  avail. 

The  use  of  the  critical  notes  on  th6  margin,  we  do  hbt 
clearly  see.   For  the  mere  insertion  of  a  Greek  virord,  doe*  not 

Erove  in  what  sense  St.  Cyril,  individually,  or  the  wfkfets  of 
is  day,  employed  it,  even  supposing  the  translation  to  te 
intended  for  those  who  can  juoge  of  the  original.  Nor  do 
we  see  on  what  principle,  controversial  or  theological,  it  husf 
been  determined  when  the  Greek  word  was  to  be  added.  In 
Procat.  8,  titriXQiov  €iae\On(,  is  put  in  the  margin  certainly,  not 
from  any  difficulty  or  critical  importance  in  we  passage. 

Were  there  a  regular  system  of  marking  the  diversity 
between  the  English  version  of  the  Scripture  and  the  one 
employed  by  St.  Cyril,  it  might  be  serviceable ;  and  the  pre- 
face (page  xxiii.)  promised  that  this  should  be  done,  fiat 
here  also  the  same  irregularity  of  practice  continually  prevails. 
In  Cat.  II.  7,  Gen.  iv.  12,  is  translated  a  fugitive,  a  vagabond, 
while  the  Greek  is  (niviav  kqi  rpt^iay.  There  is  very  little  re- 
semblance between  the  two  version?,  yet  we  have  no  notice 
taken  of  the  difference.  The  English  text  from  Job,  prefixed 
to  Cat.  IX.  has  not  the  slightest  connexion  with  the  Greek  of 
the  same  passage,  and  the  remarks  of  St.  Cyril  are  made  upon 
the  words  and  the  text  as  they  stand  in  the  Greek  tersioti,  yet 
no  comment  is  made.  English  version  of  Job,  xxviii.  2,  "  Who 
is  this  that  darkeneth  words  without  knowledge?'  Version 
of  Septuagint,  "  Who  is  this  that  conceals  council  from  me» 
keeping  things  in  his  heart ;  but  thinks  to  conceal  from  me  TV 
Again,  sometimes  these  remarks  on  the  differences  of  version 
are  put  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  as  in  Cat.  xii.  6,  &c  &c 
And  vice  versd-,  hermeneutical  remarks  are  given  in  the  mar- 
gin, as  Cat.  XIII.  36,  and  Cat.  ii.  16,  &c.  &c. 

But,  examples  in  matters  of  this  description,  can  do  no  more 
than  point  out  the  nature  of  the  real  or  apparent  defect.  .  We 
htid  prepared  a  detailed  examination  of  the  work,  from  which 
only  a  correct  view  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  whole  apparatus 
of  the  notes  and  notices  in  principle,  and  the  want  of  exact- 
ness in  the  detail  of  execution,  could  be  shown.  Finding  oar 
article  already  too  long,  we  will  confine  ourselves  for  the  pre- 
sent to  presenting  the  reader  with  one  or  two  of  the  discourses 
thus  examined,  as  specimens  of  what  we  have  found  the  worky 
both  as  to  notes,  notices,  and  translations. 

With  regard  to  the  latter,  we  have  to  observe ;  first,  that 
the  titles  of  all  the  lectures,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  threes 
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are  hot  tratidlaied  from  any  of  the  readings  of  the  ancient  titles 
prefixed  to  the  discourses.  They  are  named  according  to  the 
translsltbr*d  idej^  of  the  object  of  the  discburse.  This  would  be 
a  matter  of  no  importance^  were  it  not5  that  the  notes  attached 
td  two  or  three  of  the  titles,  viz.  iv.  viii,  lead  to  the  belief, 
that  in  the  others,  the  original  was  simply  translated. 

In  the  second  place,  the  texts  at  the  beginning  are  not 
according  to  the  original  as  to  the  verses  cited.  Tnese  texts 
tire  called  avayvatTHQ^  or  readings,  and  are  the  first  verse  or 
vetoes  of  the  lesson  which  had  been  taken  out  of  the  Scripture 
f  dl"  the  day.  Hence,  in  the  original,  the  first  verse  in  general 
dtlly  lis  given j  and  ra  €£ijc,  ana  the  reit^  is  added.  St.  Cyril 
fre<|uenUy  refers  to  these  lessons,  and  comments  under  this 
head  on  parts  which  are  not  cited  in  the  text.  Now,  the  trans- 
liltor  usu£i]ly  quotes  a  verse  or  verses  more  than  the  original, 
but  leaves  odt  the  and  the  rest^  ai^  if  he  conjectured  that  his 
actciition  completed  the  reading.  Why  he  has  taken  this  gra- 
tditotis  liberty  we  cannot  comprehend.  Perhaps  it  is  merely 
a  part  of  that  watit  of  precision  that  characterizes  the  whole  of 
the  execution.  Thus,  again,  in  the  third  place:  the  body 
of  the  translation  commonly  preserves  the  general  meaning  of 
St  Cyril's  arguments  and  paragraphs,  while  the  particular 
words,  phrases,  and  even  cioctrines  contained  in  these,  are 
frequently  incorrect.  The  precise  force  of  the  words  and 
idioms  employed  by  St.  Cyril,  seems  not  to  have  been  attended 
to  with  that  care  which  a  work  of  this  nature  requires,  nor 
even  with  that  ordinarily  shown  in  the  translation  of  a  classic. 
Had  he  been  paying  more  attention  to  the  details  of  expres- 
sion, he  could  not  have  overlooked  many  cases  where  the  argu- 
ment of  St.  Cyril  was  based  upon  the  Septuagint  version, 
and  was  null  when  that  version  was  replaced  by  the  English 
translation  as  in  Cat  il.  11;  where  the  text  is  taken  from 
2  Sam.  12,  and  no  reinark  is  made  on  the  difference  of  the 
two  interpretations. 

The  difference  in  the  Jtranslation  is  increased  by  the  want 
of  attention  to  use  always  the  same  English  word  for  the 
corresponding  word  iii  the  Greek ;  thus,  oKokaaia  is  sometimes 
translated,  incontinence^  sometimes  intentperance^  &c. ;  atre/irjc 
and  a<TB(ieia,  blasphemy,  impiety,  profane,  &c. ;  iroXvTrpayfioyeiy, 
to  be  busy  with,  busily  to  pry  into,  to  meddle  with,  curiously 
to  scan;  evXaflrjQf  evXafieiay  seriousness,  devoutness,  reverence, 
conscientious,  religious,  &c. ;  auyippoawri,  chastity,  sobriety,  &c. ; 
TpoEpafuiy^  to  encounter,  to  side  with,  &c.  Again,  the  em- 
ployment of  English  words  consecrated  to  particular  mean- 
ings arising  from  particular  customs,  is  also  likely  to  mislead 
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the  reader,  thus:  Xeyoiuvov,  etprifieyoyy  are  frequently  inter- 
preted the  texty  where  they  mean  what  has  been  said ;  ^I'oiiiCy 
Kvpiatcriy  the  Lord's-day  service,  Sunday  meeting^  Cat.  xiv.  26. 
Indeed,  in  the  same  Cat.  26,  we  find  <rvy€tiLQ  translated,  in  the 
Churchy  and  in  Cat.  xviii.  33,  in  its  true  assembly.  St  Cyril 
employs  it  in  the  same  sense  on  three  occasions. 

A  similar  error  might  have  been  noticed  when  mentioning 
the  titles  of  the  discourses,  where  the  communion  service  is 
given  by  the  translator  to  the  twenty-third.  In  the  original 
there  is  no  title.  Had  there  been,  it  could  not  have  corre- 
sponded with  the  idea  conveyed  under  the  English  term  em- 
ployed. For  the  main  part  of  the  discourse  is  on  the  liturgy 
of  the  sacrifice,  the  communion  is  mentioned  as  part  of  that 
at  the  end. 

An  example  will,  however,  show  better  the  nature  of  the 
observations  we  wish  to  make,  than  insulated  cases. 

Let  us  take  the  introductory  discourse.  * 

Having  had  no  previous  account  of  who  were  the  principal 
auditors  to  whom  these  discourses  are  addressed,  we  might 
have  had  an  archaeological  note  on  the  words,  you  who  are 
soon  to  be  enllghtejied ;  more  especially  as  the  Greek  word 
does  not  mean  literally  what  it  is  used  for.  The  classes  into 
which  those  who  were  under  preparation  for  baptism  were 
divided,  is  a  very  interesting  piece  of  information,  and  neces- 
sary to  understand  many  allusions  in  the  older  writers.  The 
mere  placing  of  the  word  ^wOifo^ooc  in  the  margin,  answers 
no  purpose,  except  to  show  that  there  ought  to  be  something 
to  say  on  the  Greek  present  tense,  being  rendered  in  the 
English  future. 

"  Refreshed  youy*   for,  "  has  blown  or  breathed  towards 

you,"  tKvevotv, 

Paragraph  2,  line  2.  Of  what  service  is  the  note,  giving 
merely  St.  Augustine's  opinion  on  Simon  Magus'  baptism  ? 

The  translation — "  He  admitted  not  the  spirit  to  illuminate 
his  heart,"  ought  to  be  ^^  did  not  illuminate  his  heart  with  the 
spirit ;"  rap^cav  ovk  Kf^/jriit  yevfian. 

Page  2,  paragraph  2.  "  Thinkest  thou  to  busy  thee,"  &c 
for,  "  thinkest  thou  to  search  into,"  xoXvriMyfioytiy.  The 
argument  is  against  those  who  wish  to  become  Christians,  to 
learn  what  is  done.  See  varieties  on  the  translation  of  this 
word  already  mentioned. 

Paragraph  3.  ''  With  what  stained  garment,"  for,  "  in 
(or  with)  what  colour."  The  paraphrase  is  very  probably 
correct,  but  it  fixes  a  meaning  which  the  original  left  open ; 
and  just  below  we  have  the  appearance  of  a  scrupulous  oclhe- 
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rence  to  the  original  in  the  marginal  note  following :  "  ii,t\Qav 
tiaeXOfi^y  according  to  Casaubon*s  emendation."  Of  what  mo- 
ment is  this  point?  This  is  an  almost  solitary  instance  of 
various  reading  given  in  the  whole  work.  The  translator 
might  have  chosen  variantes  of  more  moment. 

Page  3,  paragraph  4.  "  Religious,"  for  "  canonical,"  or 
•'  on  the  roll  of  the  Church."  KavoviK(»)v,  In  the  margin  we 
find  irapovaiav  KavoyiKwv,  two  Greek  words,  telling  us  nothing, 
but  that  KuvoyiKtay  was  translated  erroneously  religious.  A 
note  to  inform  the  reader  who  were  the  KaroriKoi,  would  have 
been  instructive. 

"  Let  the  place  affect  thee,  let  the  sight  sober  thee,"  for 
respect  the  place,  learn  (or  be  instructed)  from  what  appears, 

SoaunrrjOrfTi  rov  tottov  vaiBevOrfri  ck  twv  (paiyofneyav.      The  note  on 

the  length  of  "  this  time  of  penitence"  is  ambiguous.  If  it 
mean  Lenti  as  St.  Cyril  does,  it  is  incorrect ;  if  it  mean  the 
time  appointed  by  the  penitential  canons,  it  is  too  meagre  to 
afford  intelligible  information  on  the  subject. 

"  Soberness"  for  "  purity,"  fftMxppotrvytj.  Supposing  the  word 
to  be  indefinite,  its  precise  meaning  here  is  fixed  by  the  anti- 
thesis, fornication  and  uncleanness. 

"  This  charge  Igive  thee,"  for  "  1  announce  to  you." 

Paragraph  5.  The  powerful  expletive  "  yea,"  is  added  in 
the  translation  at  the  end  of  this  paragraph. 

Page  4,  paragraph  6.  "  Wilt  thou  not  let  go  carnal  things, 
that  thou  mayest  take  hold  of  spiritual ;"  for,  "  rest  from 
bodily  things,  that  thou   mayest  bear  away  spiritual ;"  ovk 

apyrjffiit  airo  ffUfiaTiKioy  iva  aprjg  tryeofiaTiKa,       The  object  of  St. 

Cyril  is,  that  they  should  give  themselves  up  entirely  to  pre- 
paration for  baptism  during  the  time  of  Lent.  The  antithesis 
is  between  what  they  are  to  rest  from,  and  the  prize  to  be 
obtained  in  baptism. 

The  marginal  note  in  this  paragraph  is  incorrect  in  transla- 
ting ^t/caioc,  jtist : — the  note  answers  no  purpose. 

Paragraph  7.  The  note  in  this  paragraph  informs  us  of 
some  of  the  heretics,  who  baptized  more  than  once  the  same 
person.  From  what  follows,  the  reader  would  be  induced  to 
make  a  very  false  inference  :  "  What  Cyril  says  about  hereti- 
cal baptism  should  be  observed.  The  Roman  Church  consi- 
dered it  invalid  only  when  (the  officiator  being  ordained)  the 
words  or  water  was  not  duly  used.  St.  Cyprian  and  the  Afri- 
can Church  of  his  day  considered  it  invalid  in  all  cases.  So 
did  the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor  at  the  same  date.  St.  Diony- 
sius  of  Alexandria  is  claimed  on  both  sides." 
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The  conclusion  would  be,  that  the  rebaptizing  of  heretics 
was  an  open  question  in  the  Church.  What  are  the  facts  ? 
Agrippinus  began  to  rebaptize  in  Africa,  a  short  time  previous 
to  St.  Cyprian's  consecration,  and  St.  Cyprian  followed  the 
example  for  some  time;  and  the  usage  was  also  adopted  in 
some  Churches  of  the  East.  The  attention  of  the  pope  was 
called  to  the  question ;  he  condemned,  as  contrary  to  tradition 
and  faith,  the  practice,  which  was  not  long  afterwards  con- 
demned again  by  a  general  council,  and  the  question  finally 
settled.  Here  we  have  the  regular  development  of  a  point  of 
faith,  similar  to  what  happened  with  regard  to  almost  every 
interpretation  of  the  creed  or  Scripture.  Some  one  broaches 
a  new  principle:  it  attracts  attention — is  controverted  and 
discussed — authoritatively  defined  as  of  faith — and  all  submit. 

The  fact  within  the  parenthesis  is  wholly  incorrect,  as  refer- 
ence to  St.  Jerome,  and  any  writer  on  the  subject,  might  have 
taught  the  composer  of  the  note.  It  might  have  been  added, 
that  the  only  heretics  with  whom  St.  Cyril  had  to  treat,  were 
those  who  had  vitiated  the  matter  and  form  of  baptism.  It 
makes  a  very  serious  difference. 

Paragraph  8.  "  I  tell  thee  from  willmg^  from  believing,** 
for,  "  by  wishing,  by  believing."  Willing  salvation  beina  the 
cause  of  salvation  is  not  very  orthodox,  wishing  it  is  perfectly 
so.  The  Latin  volueris  is  ambiguous ;  the  Greek  word  em« 
ployed  by  St.  Cyril  is  used  in  its  ordinary  sense,  ©eXw  Xcyccv 
Arpii^ac  0cX(i)  h  Ka^fAoy  ahiy.  If  the  poet  had  willed  to  sing 
of  Cadmus,  he  would  have  sung  of  him. 

Paragraph  9.  "  Ordinance,"  for  "  Thing  done,"  irpay^a. 
St.  Cyril  says  simply,  "  whether  thou  art  breathed  upon  or 
exorcised,  the  thing  is  to  thee  salvation.  Ordinance  with  a 
capital  letter  means  much  more. 

A  note  on  the  exorcisms  would  have  been  very  opportune, 
considering  the  wide  diversity  of  the  practice  between  modem 
and  ancient  days.  There  is  a  note  on  part  of  the  ceremony, 
namely,  the  veiling,  in  which  note  the  reader  is  told  nothing, 
but  is  recommended  to  consult  Bingham  and  Basnage. 

"  Goldsmith,"  for  "  Goldsmiths,"  required  by  the  parallel 
instituted. 

Page  6,  paragraph  11.  "  Though  now  dropped  one  by 
one,  are  at  length  presented  in  harmonious  connexion,"  for 
"  Now  indeed  spoken  separately,  but  then  brought  forward  in 
harmony,"  rvyi  fi^y  Tjropacriy . . .  roreh .  • .  The  argument  show- 
ing the  difference  between  the  ordinary  discourses  on  chance 
subiects  and  the  regular  order  of  catechetical  instructions. 

Paragraph  12.     Why  is  there  no  note  on  that  interesting 
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subject  very  essential  in  patristic  hermeneutics,  the  disciplina 
arcanif  which  this  paragraph  illustrates  ?  Why  none  on  the 
two  classes  of  people  to  be  instructed,  referred  to  in  the  same  ? 

"  I  told  thee  not  what  was  coming,"  for  I  told  thee  not  the 
present  thing,  ra  wpoKei^eva.  See  the  translator's  and  St.  Cyril's 
use  of  this  word  on  many  occasions. 

"  When  thou  hast  by  practice  reached  the  height  of  what  is 
taught  thee,"  for,  "  when  by  experience,  thou  understandest 
the  height  (greatness)  of  what  is  taught,"  orar  rtj  ircip^  \a/3»/c  to 
vi/^w^a  rwy  ^i^aaKOfxeywv ;  then  he  argues  you  will  see  that  Cate- 
chumens were  not  worthy  to  be  told  it. 

Page  7,  paragraph  13.  "  Henceforth  meddle  not  with 
unprofitable  external  matters,"  for  "  the  rest  (moreover  or 
then)  do  not  inquire  curiously  into  unprofitable  things,"  firi 

woXoTrpay/Aovti  Xotvov  wpayfiarutv  ao'(()0cXeiav.      He  is  telling  them 

not  to  talk  politics  while  waiting  in  the  church.  See  thecontext. 

Care  for  "  anxiety."  Paragraph  15.  "  Reverence,"  for 
"  good  manner  of  conducting  himself,"  £i/Xa/3ct. 

Why  does  the  note  tell  us  barely,  "  that  lights  were  kept 
burning  in  the  church  on  Easter  Eve  all  through  the  night," 
without  adding  that  otherwise  the  people,  who  also  spent  the 
night  there,  would  have  been  in  the  dark  ?  the  long  and  pecu- 
liar office  now  celebrated  on  Saturday  morning  tells  us,  in 
every  page  almost,  that  it  was  formerly  celebrated  at  night, 
and  finished  with  the  mass  of  the  resurrection  at  day-break. 

In  the  margin,  we  find  a  note,  saying,  "  trulopsvot,  vid.  Act 
II.  48,  translated  in  our  version,  *such  as  should  be  saved.' " 
This  is  a  useful  remark,  but  it  is  omitted  so  frequently,  that  it 
is  more  likely  to  cause  than  to  correct  mistakes,  for,  being 
expressed  sometimes,  it  will  be  supposed  that  it  was  not  re- 
quired when  omitted.     See  our  general  remarks. 

Page  8,  paragraph  16.  "  Offered  you,"  for  "  this  present" 
baptism,  wpoKetfjievoy ;  see  the  translation  of  this  word  above. 
Perhaps  the  Latin  version  misled  the  translator,  as  it  seems 
to  have  done  not  unfrequently,  where  it  is  ambiguous. 

^*  If  thou  find  any  shameful,  any  base  imagination ;"  any 
base  is  an  addition. 

Page  9.  "  Art  thou  going  to  the  water  to  be  baptized  in 
it,"  for,  "  art  thou  going  in  to  descend  into  the  water."  The 
construction  of  the  phrase  and  the  point  of  the  objection  pro- 
posed by  St.  Cyril,  are  lost  in  the  translation. 

A  note  on  baptism  by  immersion,  as  used  by  the  ancient 
Church,  would  not  have  been  misplaced  here.  The  scoffer's 
remark  would  not  have  applied  to  the  present  mode  of  baptism. 

d2 
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Paragraph  17.  "  We  charge,"  for  "  we  announce." 
"  And  give  you  the  indelible  seal  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
throughout  all  ages,"  for  "  the  seal  of  the  Holy  Spint  indeli- 
ble through  all  ages,  (for  ever  indelible)."  Why  are  the  Greek 
words  <T^payi^a  avtliKtifnov  put  in  the  margin  ?  and  why, 
if  they  are  put  in,  is  the  qualification  hq  tovq  aiuvaq  left  out  ? 
We  are  sorry  that  the  length  of  the  article  forbids  us  to  add 
any  more  specimens.  The  generality  of  the  lectures  are  much  in 
the  style  of  the  one  we  have  given*.  In  the  15th,  16th  and  17th, 
the  translator  appears  to  have  been  more  than  usually  inatten- 
tive to  precision  in  the  execution  of  his  task.  We  think,  how- 
ever, that  any  one  is  sufficient  to  bear  out  the  remark  we  have 
already  made,  that  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  out  a  body  of 
doctrine  from  the  Fathers,  the  execution  of  the  present  work 
is  not  well  adapted,  from  the  scantiness  and  want  of  exactitude 
of  its  critical  apparatus,  and  from  the  deficiency  of  attention  to 
correctness  and  precision  in  the  translation.  Employed  as  a 
book  of  pious  reading,  it  will  answer  well,  and  as  such,  we 
sincerely  wish  it  wide  diflusion. 
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Parliament.  (Prepared and  brought  in, by  Mr.  Charles  Dul- 
ler, and  Mr.  Strutt)  Ordered  to  be  printed  December  1887. 

3.  A  Bill  to  amend  the  jarisdk*tion  for  the  trinl  of  Election 
Pefitinns.  (Prepared  and  brought  in  by  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
Mr.  Goulburn,  and  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,)  ordered  to  be 
printed  June  1838,  reprinted  April  1839. 

4.  Siigfjfstions  for  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of 
Election  Committees^  by  Percival  Weldon  Bankes,  A.M. 
Barrister-at-Law,  of  Gray's  Inn.     London,  1888. 

5.  The  Judia'al  Privilege  of  the  Commons  on  Controverted 
Elecfionsy  considered^  and  its  partial  abolition  Hndicated^ 
by  Thomas  Boehm  Hutherfoord,  A.B.  Barrister-at-law,  of 
the  Inner  Temple.     London,  1838. 

6.  A  few  parting  words  to  the  Election  Committees  of  1838, 
by  Charles  Neate,  Barrister-at-Law.  London,  1838. 

IRELAND  having  suffered  more  severely,  than  any  other 
portion  of  the  empire,  from  the  abuses  prevailing  in  the 
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present  mode  of  deciding  controverted  elections,  and  her  elec- 
toral rights  still  continuing  to  be  special  objects  of  attack,  with 
all  whose  narrow  views  are  thwarted  by  her  demands  for 
justice,  we  have  deemed  it  our  duty  to  pay  some  attention  to 
the  various  proposals  for  amending  the  jurisdiction,  from 
which  those  abuses  originate. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  recent  session,  Lord  Mahon 
proposed  a  radical  remedy,  which  could  not  have  been  ex-» 
pected  from  a  nobleman  of  his  Conservative  tendencies ;  and 
even  questioned  the  constitutional  right  of  the  body  of  the 
Commons,  to  determine  the  elections  of  the  individual  mem- 
bers. On  this  topic,  we  believe  that  much  more  might  have 
been  said,  than  seemed  within  the  range  of  the  noble  Viscount's 
philosophy ;  but  as  it  is  one  of  those  questions,  on  which  much 
ingenious  speculation  might  be  very  unprofitably  expended, 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  considering,  to  what  species  of 
tribunal,  that  House  may  now  best  delegate  its  jurisdiction,  for 
the  attainment  of  the  objects  so  anxiously  sought  for,  both  by 
itself  and  the  public.  In  doing  this,  we  propose  to  imitate 
the  example  of  the  physician,  who,  ere  he  prescribes  for  a 
patient,  enquires  into  the  history  of  the  disease,  the  reme- 
dies which  have  been  employed,  and  the  results  which  have 
followed. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  discover  that  in  earlier  times,  the 
three  branches  of  the  legislature,  entertained  such  a  jealousy  of 
each  others'  rights  and  privileges,  as  the  events  of  the  last  three 
centuries  have  excited.  There  was,  then,  no  motive  for  jealousy. 
With  a  few  well-known  fatal  exceptions,  there  was  then  no 
monarch  aiming  at  arbitrary  power,  no  minister  at  securing  an 
hereditary  vested  interest,  in  the  management  of  the  national 
business.  The  peers  then  independent,  and  not  weakened  by 
the  admixture  of  a  body  of  ecclesiastics,  who  derive  their  digni- 
ties from  the  crown ;  the  Commons  being,  not  the  mere  puppets 
of  a  few  proprietors,  but  the  real  representatives  of  the  people, 
chosen  annually,  and  paid  for  their  services  by  their  constitu- 
ents ;  there  being  no  standing  armies,  no  excise,  no  customs, 
and  very  little  ecclesiastical  patronage,  in  the  gift  of  the  crown, 
— neither  the  monarch,  nor  his  minister,  was  able  to  eflPectuate 
that  splendid  system  of  corruption,  which,  in  more  enlightened 
times,  has  been  found  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  business 
of  the  government.  •  The  object  of  legislation  was  then  the 
good  of  the  nation ;  not  the  retention  or  expulsion  of  a  faction 
from  office,  or  the  best  mode  of  bartering  the  rights  of  me 
people,  of  making  the  monarch  a  despot,  and  his  subjects  mere 
taxpaying  slaves.  I'he  King,  Lords,  or  Commons,  did  not  re- 
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gard  each  other  as  the  natural  enemies  of  each  other's  rights 
and  privileges.  All  acted  in  harmonious  concert,  for  their 
country's  welfare,  and  left  the  mere  squabbles  of  party  to 
their  enlightened  successors,  being,  we  suppose,  too  deeply  sunk 
in  superstition  and  ignorance,  to  discover  or  compreliend  that 
beauteous  system  of  parliamentary  and  administrative  chicane, 
which  it  has  been  the  happiness  of  the  last  three  centuries  to 
witness.  Such  being  the  position  and  relative  feelings  of  the 
great  parties  in  the  state,  we  are  of  course  unable  to  (fetect  any 
symptoms  of  that  jealousy  and  distrust,  which  altered  times 
and  circumstances  have  produced.  When  we,  therefore,  find 
the  king  and  lords  determining  questions  affecting  tlie  privi- 
leges of  the  Commons,  we  are  not  to  attribute  their  interference 
to  a  desire  to  entrench  on  the  rights  and  liberties  of  tliat 
body,  but  to  a  willingness,  on  its  part,  to  submit  its  doubts 
and  difficulties  to  those,  whose  honesty  or  justice  it  had  no 
reason  to  suspect. 

It  appears,  that  in  earlier  times,  the  king  and  his  council 
settled  most  of  the  questions  relative  to  seats  in  the  Commons* 
where  the  right  of  the  return  was  not  controverted.  If  mem- 
bers absented  themselves  without  license,  he  ordered  tlie 
sheriffs  to  summon  them  back,  or,  if  they  could  not  come,  to 
elect  others.*  He  charged  the  sheriffs  not  to  elect  persons 
"  suspected  of  crimes,  or  common  maintainers  of  parties."t 
He  with  the  lords  made  an  ordinance,  that  sheriffs  or  prac- 
tising lawyers,  should  not  be  elected.^  He  exonerated  peers 
and  other  unqualified  persons,  from  attendance  in  the  Com- 
mons.§  He  allowed,  at  the  request  of  the  speaker,  one  knight 
of  a  shire  to  attend  for  both.  (|  He  received  petitions,  when 
an  election  was  not  made,f  or  when  the  persons  chosen,  were 
not  returned  by  the  officers,**  or  when  impoverished  cities  or 
boroughs,  wished  to  be  I'elieved  of  the  expense  of  sending 
representatives ;  or  when,  on  recovering  the  ability  to  pay  the 
wages,  they  demanded  the  restitution  of  the  right  of  sending 
represeniaiives.ff    Tlie  Commons   appear   to   have   felt   no 

*  Glaus.  6  Ed.  ii.  memb.  26,  dorso.  Pryunc's  Plea  for  the  Lords,  p.  376. 
t  Prynnc,  Ibid.  p.  377,  4  Kd.  iii.  t  4  Instil,  p.  10,  48. 

§  Prynne,  ut  supm^  p.  3S6 — 16  Rich.  ii.  Introduction  to  Glanville^i  Rep.  p. 
xvi.  Rot.  Pari.  7  Kic.  ii. 

II  Prynne,  Ibid.  p.  364,  7  Hen.  iv.  f  Id.  p.  3J»6. 

**  Introd.  Glanville,  R«p.  xix.  and  Bnvia  Parliam.  Red.  157.  In  addition 
to  those  noticed  in  the  text,  there  arc  only  two  other  petitions  of  this  nature, 
one  in  the  7  Ric.  ii,  the  other  in  the  29  Hen.  vi,  neither  of  which  was  pro- 
ceeded with,  a.s  the  |>erson8  allcgctl  to  have  hc-en  wrongfully  returned,  wcie 
not  in  fact  rcturnctl. 

ft  Willis,  Notitia  Pari.  vol.  ii.  p.  2 13,  and  preface.  Rot.  Pari.  8  Kd.  ii.  Biiin. 
233.     Brief  register.    Survey,  6tc.  p.  612. 
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jealousy  of  this  authority,  as  it  was  invariably  ^xercised  in 
accordance  with  strict  justice,  and  by  the  advice  of  the  judges, 
who  in  those  times  were  looked  on  as  sacred  oracles  of  law, 
and  seem  to  have  well  deserved  the  confidence  reposed  in 
them.  So  satisfied  were  the  Commons  with  the  mode  in 
which  these  matters  were  then  regulated  by  the  king  and  his 
council,  that  in  the  Parliament  held  at  Westminster,  in  the 
5th  Hen.  IV,  because  the  writ  of  summons  for  the  county  of 
Rutland  was  not  duly  returned,  as  they  conceived,  "  the  said 
Commons  prayed  our  Lord  the  King,  and  the  Lords  in  Par- 
liament, that  this  matter  might  be  duly  examined  in  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  that  in  case  there  should  be  default  found  in  this 
matter,  that  such  a  punishment  might  be  inflicted,  which 
might  become  exemplary  to  others,  to  offend  again  in  the  like 
manner.  Whereupon  our  said  Lord  the  King,  in  full  Par- 
liament, commanded  the  Lords  in  Parliament,  to  examine  the 
said  matter,  and  to  do  therein,  as  to  them  should  seem  best  in 
their  discretions."  And  the  lords  thereupon  having  summoned 
before  them,  and  examined  the  sheriff  and  the  two  rival 
candidates,  determined  that  the  sheriff  should  amend  the 
return,  and  return  the  person  really  elected,  and  should  also, 
for  his  misconduct,  in  making  an  improper  return,  be  dis- 
charged of  his  office,  committed  prisoner  to  the  Fleet,  and 
make  fine  and  ransom  at  the  king's  pleasure.* 

This  is  the  only  instance,  which  the  very  laborious  Prynne 
has  been  able  to  discover,  of  the  lords  instituting  an  inquiry 
into  the  circumstances  of  an  undue  return,  though  he  sought 
to  prove  that  the  king  and  lords  were  anciently  the  sole  judges 
of  the  legality  of  the  elections  of  members  oi  the  Commons.f 
But  this  was  an  extraordinary  though  perfectly  regular  Parli- 
amentary inquiry,  instituted  by  the  Lords  at  the  request  of 
the  Commons,  and  by  the  command  of  the  king,  probably  for 
the  purpose  of  expedition,  and  because  the  case  admitted  of 
such  little  difficulty,  the  sheriff  having  returned  one  person, 
though  the  other  was  elected  by  the  county,  with  such  a  total 
disregard  of  justice,  as  after  the  examination  of  only  himself 
and  the  two  rival  candidates,  to  render  him  amenable  to  the 
severe  punishment  inflicted.  We  have  noticed  the  preceding 
instances  of  interference,  on  the  part  of  the  king  and  his 
council,  with  the  rights  of  the  Commons,  merely  because  most 
of  the  late  writers  on  this  subject,  have  concluded  from  them, 
that  there  can  be  no  sound  or  constitutional  principle  dis- 


•  Pryone's  exact  abridgment,  p.  391.  Plea  for  the  Lords,  p.  391.  Rot  Pari.  p.  38. 

^  Preface  to  Abridgment  of  Records,  f.  14. 
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covered,  in  tbeancient  mode  of  deciding  controverted  electionsy 
and  that  all  the  jurisdiction  then  exercised,  was  only  an 
arbitrary  assumption  of  despotic  authority,  which  the  Com- 
mons were  unable  to  resist,  or  of  which  they  saw  not  the 
danger.  But  on  a  better  examination  of  the  authorities,  it 
will  be  found,  that  with  the  above  solitary  exception,  wherever 
a  doubt  arose  as  to  who  was  really  entitled  to  the  return,  the 
king  or  his  council  never  attempted  to  decide  it,  but  invariably 
refen-ed  it  to  the  ordinary  common-law  tribunals. 

We  must  not  suppose,  from  the  circumstance  of  petitions^ 
relative  to  elections,  having  been  in  former  days  presented  to 
the  king  and  his  council,  that  he  or  they  had  an  arbitrary 
power  of  deciding  them,  according  to  their  own  fancies,  such 
as  has  been  exercised  for  the  last  two  centuries,  by  the  Com- 
mons and  its  committees.      Anciently  all  petitions,  as  well 
parliamentary  as  others,  were  directed  to  the  king,  or  to  the 
king's  council,  or  to  the  king  and  his  council,*  and  at  the 
commencement  of  every  session,  he  appointed  a  certain  number 
of  eminent  men,    "  for  the  most  part  such  as  were  of  the 
council,  judges,  and  men  of  ability  for  that  employment,"  to  ex- 
amine and  dispose  of  those  petitions-t    Up  to  Uie  twenty-eighth 
year  of  Edward  III,  we  find  that  there  was  a  greater  number 
of  judges  among  these  auditors  and  tryers  of  petitions,  than  of 
any  otKer  class.     Yet  these  auditors  and  tr}'ers  did  not  exercise 
any  decisive  jurisdiction  over  the  petitions,  but  only  a  kind 
of  deliberative  power,  or  rather  direction,  transmittmg  them 
to  the  courts  where  they  were  proper  to  be  decided.     Sk>  early 
as  the  eighth  year  of  Edward  I,  it  was  settled,  that  Parliamen- 
tary petitions  should,  according  to  their  respective  natures,  be 
delivered  to  the  judges  of  the  respective  courts,    to  whose 
jurisdiction  they  did  respectively  belong,  viz.  such  as  concenied 
the  Chancery,  to  the  Cliancellor,  and  such  as  concerned  other 
courts,  to  other  courts.     If  there  were  matters  of  fact  inquir- 
able,  in  order  to  the  determination  of  a  petition,  a  commission 
was  ordered  to  issue,  to  inquire  into  the  facts  according  to 
law,  et  axibindc  Jiatjustitia^X 

Neither  must  we  suppose  that  the  Conmions  were  then  less 
jealous  of  their  rights  when  actually  infringed,  than  they  are 
now.  When  Richard  II,  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his 
reign,  charged  the  sheriffs  not  to  return  any  persons  who 
would  not  promise  to  agree  to  his  measures,  they  answered, 
that  the  people  would  never  bear  to  be  deprived  of  the  free- 

•  H.ilc'i*  Jurixlictioii  of  Parliament,  p.  66.  ♦  Id.  p.  77. 

;  Id.  p.  r>(>,  7,  8.     '\\\\%  accouot  of  tl.e  auditors  and  tryers,  «c  have  taken 
almost  rerbalim  from  llal«. 
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dom  of  elections.*  We  find  it  one  of  the  articles  of  the  im- 
peachment on  which  his  deposition  was  founded  or  justified,  that 
he  frequently  directed  writs  to  the  sherifis,  to  return,  as 
knights  of  the  shires,  certain  persons  named  by  himself,  whom 
he  frequently  induced,  by  threats  and  gifts,  to  consent  to  mea- 
sures prejudicial  to  the  kingdom,  and  burdensome  to  the 
people.f  Petty  records  the  first  infringements  on  the  rights  of 
the  Commons,  to  have  occurred  in  this  reign,  the  second  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.^ 

We  have  said,  that,  though  the  king  and  his  council  deter- 
mined such  matters  of  routine  convenience  or  arrangement  as 
we  have  above  noticed ;  yet,  whenever  a  dispute  arose,  as  to 
which  of  two  candidates  was  really  entitled  to  the  return,  it  was 
always  referred  to  the  common  law  courts,  to  be  decided  in  the 
ordinary  manner.  Thus,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Edward  II,  a 
petition,  presented  to  the  king's  council,  complaining  of  an 
undue  return  for  Devon,  was  referred  to  the  Exchequer,  to 
make  the  sheriff*  answer  for  the  false  return.§  In  the  thirty- 
sixth  year  of  Edward  III,  the  election  of  knights  for  Lanca- 
shire being  controverted,  a  writ  issued  after  the  session  to  the 
sheriff,  commanding  him  to  inquire,  at  a  full  meeting  in  the 
county  court,  of  knights  and  other  good  men  of  the  common- 
alty, whether  the  two  persons  returned  had  been  duly  elected; 
and,  if  so,  to  give  them  their  expenses ;  or,  if  others  had  been 
elected,  to  return  their  names  into  Chancery.  The  sheriff* 
neglecting  to  make  the  inquiry,  a  second  writ  issued  to  the 
justices  of  the  peace,  to  examine  the  matter  at  their  next  ses- 
sion, by  the  knights  and  other  good  men  of  the  county,  and 
to  certify  the  result  into  Chancery.  ||  These  two  cases,  and 
that  in  the  5th  Hen.  4,  are  the  only  ones  of  this  nature  to  be 
found  on  the  rolls  of  parliament,  in  which  it  was  necessary  to 
institute  any  inquiry. 

It  appears  also,  by  several  statutes,  that  undue  returns  were 
to  be  inquired  of  by  the  common  law  process,  and  before  the 
judges  of  assize.  By  the  7th  Hen.  4,  c.  15,  it  was  provided, 
that  **  the  names  of  the  persons  chosen  shall  be  written  in  an 
indenture,  under  the  seals  of  all  them  that  did  choose  them, 

•  Rapin,  No.  24,  p.  430  +  Artie.  19,  Rot.  Pari.  1  Hen.  IV,  mcmb.  20. 

X  Jus  Pari iamenturi una,  part  ii.  He  thus  entitles  this  part.  "  A  short  history 
or  series,  of  the  invasions  upon  the  privileges  of  Parliament,  as  to  freedom  of 
speech  for  the  redress  of  grievances.  1st.  Begun  in  the  reign  of  Richard  11. 
2odIy,  Revived  by  Elizabeth.  3rdly,  Continued  and  improved  in  the  reign  of  king 
James  1." 

§  Introd.  Olanville,  11. 

II  Fourth  Part  of  a  Hrief  Register,  Calendar,  and  Survey,  &c.  &c.,  p.  259. 
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and  tacked  to  the  same  writ  of  the  parliament;  which  inden- 
ture, so  sealed  and  tacked,  shall  be  holden  for  the  sheriff's 
return.  As  in  this  act  no  special  penalty  was  provided  against 
sheriffs,  for  returns  contrary  to  it,  the  11th  Hen.  4,  c  ly 
enacted,  ^*  that  the  justices  assigned  to  take  assizes  shall  have 
power  to  inquire,  in  their  sessions  of  assizes,  of  such  returns  ; 
and,  if  it  be  found,  by  inquest  and  due  examination,  before 
the  same  justices/'  that  any  sheriff  should  have  made  a  '*  re- 
turn contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the  said  statute,"  he  should  for- 
feit 100^  to  the  king,  and  the  knights  unduly  returned  should 
lose  their  wages.  In  amendment  of  this,  the  6th  Hen.  6,  cap.  4, 
provided,  that  the  knights  and  sheriff  should  ^*  have  their 
answer^  and  traverse'*  to  such  inquests ;  and  should  not  be 
endamaged,  ^^  until  they  be  duly  convict,  according  to  the  form 
of  the  law.*'  By  the  8th  Hen.  6,  c.  7,  ^  the  justices  of  a«- 
siizes<i  in  their  sessions  of  assizes"  are  also  empowered  to  in- 
quire into  returns  contrary  to  that  statute. 

The  penalty  in  these  acts  not  being  found  sufficient  to 
check  the  misconduct  of  sheriffs,  who,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the 
preamble  to  the  2Srd  Hen.  6,  c.  15,  "  now  of  late,  for  their 
singular  avail  and  lucre,  have  not  made  due  returns," — that 
statute  provided,  that  every  sheriff,  not  duly  returning  the 
person  elected,  should  forfeit,  in  addition  to  the  100/.  to  the 
king,  another  100/.  to  the  person  entitled  to  the  return  ;  and 
tliat  if  any  pei*son  returned  by  the  sheriff,  should,  ^^  after  such 
return,  be  by  any  person  put  out,  and  another  put  in  his 
place,"  "  such  person  so  put  in  the  place  of  him  which  is  out, 
if  he  take  upon  him  to  be  knight,  citizen,  or  burgess,  at  any 
parliament  in  time  to  come,  shall  forfeit  to  the  king  100/.,  and 
another  100/.  to  the  knight,  citizen,  or  burgess,"  so  returned 
and  put  out.  This  sum  was  to  be  recovered  by  action  of  debt, 
with  the  process  the  same  as  "  in  a  urit  of  trespass,  dome 
against  the  peace,  at  common  law  ;'*  and,  to  prevent  delay, 
the  defendant  was  not  to  have  wager  of  law  or  essoign. 

In  those  times  it  appears  that  an  action  at  law  was  the  usual 
remedy  pursued  for  an  undue  return.  It  would  seem  that 
such  actions  were  so  well  known,  that  reporters  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  notice  them  more  than  any  ordinary  cases. 
Neither  Plowden  nor  Dyer  mentions  the  case  of  Bulkeley  v. 
Rice  Thomas,  on  account  of  its  being  an  action  for  a  mlse 
return  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  points  involved  in  the  plead- 
ings, and  from  which  it  appears  that  the  jury  were  to  examine 
into  the  numbers  and  titles  of  the  freeholders.*     Even  at  a 


•  &.  /2.  2  &  3  Pb.  aod  Mary;  Pasch. ;  Dyer,  f.  1 13  ;  Plowd.  Rep.  f.  1 18-131. 
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much  later  period,  we  find  an  eminent  judge  and  a  jury 
trying  an  action  for  a  false  return,  and  examining  the  leases, 
and  hearing  evidence,  as  to  the  rights  of  fictitious  voters,  and 
giving  damages  for  the  injury  which  the  plaintiff  had  sus- 
tained,* 

Many  circumstances,  in  earlier  times,  rendered  it  inexpe- 
dient for  the  House  to  exercise  the  right  of  determining  the 
elections  of  its  own  members.  Up  to  tne  time  of  Henry  VIII, 
they  served  for  the  session  only  for  which  they  were  chosen. f 
E^ch  session  seldom  continued  for  more  than  a  few  weeks, — 
sometimes  only  a  few  days.J  Were  the  members  to  try 
each  others'  titles,  they  could  scarcely  decide  before  the  ses- 
sion would  be  over.  As  they  were  paid  by  the  day,  their 
constituents  would  not  be  inclined  to  employ  them  as  judges 
at  a  dear  rate,  to  decide  on  what  they  did  not  understand. 
Questions  of  law,  they,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  modestly 
confessed  themselves  incompetent  to  determine.  As  they 
always  exacted  their  wages  from  their  constituents,  till  they 
were  taken  into  the  service  of  the  crown,  were  they  to  vote 
each  other  duly  elected,  as  they  could  not  recover  their  wages, 
except  by  a  writ  to  the  sheriff, — and  he  could  not  levy  them 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  electors  in  the  County  Court, 
— their  titles  should  necessarily  come  under  the  cognizance  of 
the  courts  of  law.  Had  the  Sheriff  of  Middlesex  attempted 
to  levy  wages  for  Mr.  Luttrell,  though  St.  Stephens  bestowed 
the  seat,  Westminster  Hall,  or  the  County  Court,  might  re- 
fuse him  the  wages.§  However  passive  men  may  now  be^  in 
allowing  persons  elected  by  committees  of  the  Commons  to  be 
their  nominal  representatives,  were  they  to  issue  writs  for  the 
expenses  of  these  their  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses, — the 
taxation  without  representation  being  thus  made  palpable, — 
Englishmen  would  not  long  tolerate  the  grievance.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  the  ancient  mode  of  deciding  contro- 
verted elections  was  abandoned  at  a  very  opportune  period, 
when  the  bounty  of  the  crown  began  to  be  lavished  so  pro- 
fusely, that  they  could  dispense  with  the  miserable  stipends  of 

•  Onslow  V.  Hapley,  Surrey  Assiz.  July  1681,  before  C.J.  Pemberlon.  Sec  also 
the  case  of  BronkeVf  in  the  Star  Chamber,  Dyer,  168,  recogoised  by  C.J.  North, 
in  his  argument  on  Barnardiston  v.  Soame, 

f  There  were  a  few  instances  in  which  they  served  for  two  or  three  sessions. 
One  parliament,  in  31st  and  d2nd  Hen.  6,  sat  180  days,  at  four  sessions,  in  two 
years. 

"^  Fourth  Part  of  a  Brief  Register,  Calendar,  and  Survey,  passim. 

§  See,  on  the  subject  of  wages  lo  representatives,  23rd  Hen.  6,  c.  9 ;  6th 
Hen.  8,  c.  18;  34th  and  35th  Hen.  8,  c.  13  and  21 ;  and  Prynne's  Fourth  Part  of 
&  Brief  Register,  Calendar,  and  Survey,  &c.  &c.,  on  the  Writs  De  Expensis 
Militum. 
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their  constituents;  and  when  their  existence  was  not  to  be 
limited  to  days,  weeks,  or  years,  but  was  to  cease  only  when 
thev  should  so  far  forget  their  personal  interests,  as  not  to 
yield  an  instant  compliance  with  the  dictates  of  the  monarch. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  that, — against  the  ancient  mode 
of  determining  the  election,  where  the  right  of  the  return  was 
disputed  on  a  duly  executed  writ  between  two  candidates  duly 
qualified,  and  where  the  only  question  was  as  to  who  had  a 
majority  of  electors  voting  for  him, — we  find  no  complaint 
made  either  within  or  without  the  walls  of  parliament.  If 
the  Commons,  in  Goodwin's  case,  had  been  able  to  point  out 
a  single  instance  of  abuse,  they  would  have  done  so.  Neither 
shoulu  it  be  forgotten,  that,  while  the  judges  exercised  this 
jurisdiction,  the  Lords  and  Commons  felt  such  confidence  in 
tlieir  integrity,  that  they  referred  to  them  every  important 
constitutional  question,  even  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of 
their  own  rights  and  privileges.*  Of  this  confidence  tl\ey 
appear  to  have  been  well  worthy ;  and  it  must  be  regretted, 
that  the  Commons  should,  by  their  disgraceful  exercise  of  this 
privilege,  have  so  habituated  all  connected  with  them,  to  de- 
ciding questions  of  law  and  right, — not  in  accordance  with 
justice,  but  with  the  interests  of  faction, — that  those  who  were 
raised  from  among  them  to  the  bench,  became  the  ready  in- 
struments of  every  act  of-  arbitrary  and  despotic  power,  and 
the  slaves  of  mere  sordid  corruption. 

When  the  Commons,  after  the  determination  of  Goodwin*s 
case,  resumed  the  exercise  of  the  privilege  (which  we  must 
suppose  to  have  been  always  inherent  in  them,  and  to  have 
been  delegated  to  the  common  law  tribunals,  solely  for  the 
purpose  ot  securing  more  regular  and  impartial  decisions  than 
could  have  been  attained  in  a  House  composed  of  men  ignorant 
of  the  law  of  parliament,  or  the  law  ot  the  land,  and  called 
together  for  a  few  days  only,  to  redress  domestic  grievances, 
or  vote  supplies  to  repel  foreign  enemies,)  the  ancient  mode  of 
determining  controverted  elections  was  superseded  by  the  fol- 
lowing. At  the  commencement  of  every  session,  the  House 
appointed  a  Committee  of  Elections  or  of  Privileges  and  Elec- 
tions. At  first,  this  comrtiittee  wiis  composed  of  the  members 
most  eminent  for  legal  and  constitutional  knowledge.  This 
attention  to  the  characters  of  the  members  of  the  committee. 


*  It  is  (K^arcely  necessary  for  us  to  observe,  that  thi;  ancient  practice  was  |o 
refer  cTerj'  question  of  law  to  tbc  jnii<;e'^ ;  for  instance,  as  to  whether  an  outlaw 
could  be  a  member  ?  whether  a  writ  was  properly  issued,  executed,  or  returned  ? 
&c.  &c. 
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was  however  very  soon  found  to  be  inexpedient,  and  was, 
accordingly,  abandoned.  At  first  also,  none  but  the  persons 
selected  could  attend  and  vote ;  but  that  rule  too  was  speedily 
altered,  and  every  one  who  came,  was  allowed  a  voice  in  the 
proceedings.  The  committee,  after  hearing  the  case,  reported 
the  facts,  and  its  own  opinion,  to  the  House,  by  which  it  was 
confirmed  or  disallowed,  as  to  the  majority  seemed  proper.  The 
House  also  sometimes  heard  the  cases  at  the  bar.  From  1714 
to  1774,  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  petitions  presented, 
seventy-nine  were  heard  at  the  bar ;  seventy-six  by  commit- 
tees, and  reports  agreed  to  by  the  House,  and  nine  reported 
and  disagreed  to.  Neither  the  House,  nor  the  committee,  nor 
the  witnesses,  were  on  oath. 

Under  this  system,  party-spirit  and  partiality  were  the  pro- 
minent features  in  the  guidance  of  the  House  and  the  com- 
mittees. Prynne,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  the  first  and 
second  Charles,  states,  that  "  the  Committee  of  Privileges 
touching  elections,"  was,  in  his  day,  "  for  the  most  part,  very 
partial,  and  for  that  cause,  usually  styled  t?ie  committee  of 
AFFECTIONS :  he  that  can  make  most  interest,  and  the  strongest 
party,  being  sure  to  carry  the  election  both  at  the  committee 
and  in  the  House,  though  never  so  foul."*  In  the  same  spirit, 
all  cases  were  decided  up  to  the  passing  of  the  Grenville  Act, 
not  relatively  to  the  rights  of  the  candidates,  but  their  political 
opinions.  As  these  mattei-s  were  regarded  as  mere  questions 
of  party,  they  were  decided  like  every  other  party  question ; 
and  the  candidate,  whose  principles  coincidea  with  those  of 
the  majority,  was  sure  to  be  declared  duly  elected.  To  such 
a  degree  was  this  partisan  mode  of  deciding  elections  at  one 
time  carried,  that  in  1707-8,  a  standing  order  was  made, 
"  That  all  questions  at  the  trials  of  elections  shall,  if  any  mem- 
ber insist  on  it,  be  determined  by  BALLOT."f 

The  contrariety  of  decisions  arising  from  this  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, was  incredibly  extravagant.  If  one  class  of  electors 
were  declared  the  legal  voters  at  one  election,  at  the  following, 
quite  a  different  class  might  be  the  favourites.^  The  rights 
of  the  electors  varied  as  the  politics  of  the  House  and  the 
candidates.  Such  a  course  was  necessarily  productive  of  in- 
terminable contention.  At  length,  to  meet  this  evil,  an  Act 
was  passed  to  prohibit  sheriffs  from  returning  any  member  to 
serve  in  Parliament  contrary  to  the  last  determination  of  the 

•  Plea  for  the  Lords,  p.  413. 

f  Com.  Journ.  vol.  xv.  p.  551,  col.  1  and  2. 

I  Sec  a  list  of  these  determinations  in  "  Simeon  on  Elections/'  App.  No.  vi. 
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House  on  the  right  of  election,*  and  afterwards  by  another, 
the  House  itself  was  bound  by  the  last  determination.*)-  How 
gross  must  have  been  the  disgust  entertained  against  their 
proceedings,  when  they  thus  bound  themselves  to  acquiesce  in 
the  last  determination,  however  flagrant  might  have  been  its 
injustice  1 1 1 

In  1770,  Mr.  Grenville  introduced  the  measure  which  has 
since  gone  by  his  name.|  It  was  at  once  seen  that  the 
proposed  system  would  in  some  degree  check  the  exercise  of 
partiality,  by  diminishing  the  numbers  who  were  to  share  the 
opprobrium.  Lord  North  opposed  it,  as  did  also  his  friends, 
who,  professing  the  most  praiseworthy  anxiety  to  secure  the 
integrity  and  independence  of  the  Commons,  would  not  believe 
that  any  act  of  Parliament  could  deprive  the  House  of  one  of 
its  most  important  privileges — a  privilege  of  the  very  essence 
of  its  constitution — by  transferring  the  decision  of  elections  to 
committees,  which  might  act  as  mdependently  of  the  wishes 
of  the  House,  as  the  fudges  of  Westminster  Hall.§  The  bill 
became  an  act,||  limited  as  an  experiment  to  seven  years; 
**  but  four  causes  having  been  tried  under  it,  the  justice  of 
the  decisions  fso  different  from  former  examples)  rendered  it 
almost  the  idol  of  the  public,^  and  in  1774,  it  was  made  per- 
petual.** 

By  this  act,  the  following  mode  of  forming  a  tribunal  for 
the  trial  of  elections  was  adopted.  On  the  day  appointed  for 
taking  a  petition  into  consideration,  the  names  of  one  hundred 
members  then  present  in  the  House  were  put  into  six  glasses, 
and  the  clerk  drew  out  a  name  from  each  glass  alternately,  till 
he  had  drawn  forty-nine.  The  parties  then  selected  each  a 
person  from  among  the  other  members  present,  who  were 
called  nominees.  They  next  alternately  struck  off  a  nanoe 
from  the  list  of  forty-nine,  till  it  was  reduced  to  thirteen. 
These  thirteen  and  the  two  nominees  formed  the  committee. 
They  were  sworn  to  give  judgment  according  to  evidence, 
and  received  powers  somewhat  similar  to  the  ordinary  courts 
of  justice.     From  these,  however,  they  differed  in  two  essen- 

•  7  &  8  Will.  III.  c.  8,  sec.  1.  t  2  Geo.  II.  c.  2t,  sec.  24. 

J  *<  I  will  endeavour,''  said  Mr.  Grenville,  "  to  giv«  some  check  to  theabomi* 
nablc  prostitution  of  the  Commons  in  elections,  in  voting  for  whoever  has  the 
support  of  the  minister,  which  must  end  in  the  ruin  of  public  liberty,  if  it  be  not 
checked.** — Sec  Pari.  History,  vol.  16,  col.  905,  note, 

§  S«e  Pari.  Hi>tory,  vol.  16,  col.  907-910-1 1-13-15. 

II  lOGeo.  III.  c  16. 

^  Douglas.   lntro<l.  to  Hist  of  Controv.  Elections,  p.  17. 

•*  14  Geo.  III.  c.  15. 
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tial  particulars :  unlike  juries,  they  determined  questions,  on 
which  they  differed,  by  a  majority  of  voices;  and,  unlike 
judges,  they  were  empowered  to  settle  their  opinions  in  pri- 
vate, and  to  assign  no  reasons  for  their  decisions. 

This  measure  was  regarded  as  a  great  improvement  on  the 
former  system,  and  for  some  years  worked  with  considerable 
satisfaction.  It  was  not,  however,  wholly  secure  from  the 
leaven  of  partiality  and  party,  and  it  came  to  many  decisions 
as  irreconcileable  with  justice,  as  those  of  the  House  itself.* 
The  nominees  were  commonly  men,  on  whose  friendship  as 
well  as  ability  the  respective  parties  could  rely ;  while  the 
other  members  were  usually  young  men,  without  experience 
in  legal  or  parliamentary  proceedmgs.  Such  was  the  mode 
in  which  those  committees  soon  began  to  "administer  justice," 
that  Fox  characterised  them  as  consisting  of  "  thirteen  fools 
and  two  scoundrels."  This  measure  was  tound  liable  to  the 
charge  of  delay.  Session  after  session  elapsed,  before  some 
of  the  petitions  could  be  heard  ;  and  a  man  was,  after  incur- 
ring considerable  expense,  in  fees,  &c.  &c.,  sometimes  declared 
duly  elected,  when  parliament  was  approaching  a  dissolution. 
From  1774  to  1790,  we  find,  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-two 
petitions  presented,  sixty-eight  once  deferred,  and  seven  twice 
deferred;  and  of  ninety  presented  from  1790  to  1801,  sixty- 
three  deferred.! 

An  un reformed  House  of  Commons  found  it  necessarv  to 
apply  a  remedy  to  the  evils  of  this  system.  By  the  9th  Geo. 
iV,  c.  22,  nominees  were  dispensed  with,  and  the  committee 
reduced  to  eleven,  formed  from  a  list  of  thirty-three,  in  the 
same  manner  as  under  the  Grenville  Act.  It  was  expected 
that  by  thus  diminishing  the  numbers,  among  whom  the 
disgrace  of  disregarding  their  oaths  and  justice  would  be  di- 
vided, the  country  would  be  secured  against  a  repetition  of  the 
former  exhibitions  of  political  bias.  This  is  the  measure 
which  is  at  present  in  operation. 

In  1836,  a  committee  having  been  appointed  to  devise  some 
means  for  the  amendment  of  this  system,  made  a  report.  In 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  in  this  report,  Mr. 
Buller's  bill  was  framed.  The  principal  features  of  it  were,  that 
the  committee  should  consist  of  five  members  ;  that  each  party 
should  be  allowed  only  five  challenges ;  and  that  three  assessors, 
to  hold  office  till  dismissed  by  the  Crown,  on  an  address  firom 


*  See  for  instance  the  Westminster  case  of  1788b 
f  See  Indexes  to  C.  Journals  for  those  periods. 
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the  Commons,  should  be  appointed  by  the  speaker,  subject  to 
disapproval  by  the  house,  at  a  salary  of  £2,500  a  year,  to  act 
as  chairmen,  but  not  to  vote.  The  committee  were  to  delibe- 
rate and  decide,  as  under  the  present  law, — but  the  names  of 
the  members  for  or  against  any  resolution,  should  be  entered 
on  the  minutes,  and  announced  by  the  chairman,  who  should, 
at  the  same  time,  express  his  own  assent  to,  or  dissent  from, 
the  resolution  of  tlie  committee.  "^This  bill  has  been  abandoned. 

Of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  bill,  which  follows  this,  in  chronologi- 
cal order,  the  following  are  the  outlines.  At  the  beginning 
of  every  session,  the  speaker  is  to  appoint  six  members,  sub- 
ject to  the  disapproval  of  the  house, — to  be  a  general  com- 
mittee, to  whom  aJl  election  petitions  shall  in  the  first  instance 
be  referred, — and  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  names  of  all  mem. 
bers  not  excused  from  serving  on  election  committees,  is  to  be 
made  out,  and  divided  into  five  equal  pannells.  llie  clerk 
shall  decide  at  the  table  of  the  house,  the  order  in  which  the 
pannells  are  to  be  referred  back  to  the  general  committee, 
who,  from  the  first  pannell  referred  to  them,  are  to  select 
the  committees  for  the  first  week's  list  of  petitions,  and  so  on 
with  the  remainder*  The  majority  of  the  committee  are  to 
select,  from  the  pannell,  seven  members,  who  are  to  be  chal- 
lenged by  the  parties  for  cause  only, — and  are  to  be  set  aside, 
if  the  majority  of  the  committee  be  satisfied  of  their  disquali- 
fication ;  in  which  case,  they  are  to  select  other  names,  till 
they  and  the  parties  agree  on  some  seven  members,  who  are 
to  get  notice  of  their  appointment,  and  if  they  should  not  then 
be  excused,  are  to  be  a  committee  to  decide  after  the  present 
fashion, — but  the  names  of  those  voting  on  the  affirmative  or 
negative  of  any  resolution,  are  to  be  entered  on  the  minuter, 
ana  reported  to  the  house. 

The  reader  may  perceive  in  these  bills,  a  farther  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  responsibility,  by 
diminishing  the  numbei*s  of  the  committee,  'iliis  scheme  of 
reductio  ad  honextum^  if  properly  followed,  will  bring  com- 
mittees in  a  few  yejirs  to  the  numbers  3 — 1 — 0. 

As  the  writer  of  the  first  pamphlet  on  our  list,  has  antici- 
pated us  in  many  observations  on  the*naturc  of  these  measures, 
we  shall  briefly  give  the  substance  of  his  reasoning.  He 
contends,  that  though  the  speaker  would  nominally  have  the 
appointment  of  the  assessors,  and  of  the  general  committee, 
yet  it  would  rest  virtually  with  the  majority  of  the  house,  as 
they  could  reject  every  one  proposed,  till  some  favourites  of 
their  own  should  be  apix)inted.     This  duty  would  moreover 
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f)lace  the  speaker  in  an  invidious  position,  and  would  tend  to 
essen  the  confidence  in  him,  on  other  occasions.  No  barris- 
ters in  respectable  practice  would  take  such  an  office  with 
such  a  salary,  and  none  else  would  be  likely  to  give  satisfaction. 
Such  men  would  not  be  looked  to  with  great  deference,  if 
their  opinions  were  once  over-ruled  by  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, of  supposed  superior  acquirements.  As  the  assessors 
would  have  very  little  to  do,  except  in  the  first  session  after  a 
general  election,  it  was  recommended  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Controverted  Elections,  that  they  should  form 
a  court  of  appeal  from  the  revising  barristers'  decisions,  and 
thus  be  continually  employed.  Of  this  proposition,  Mr. 
Bankes  exposes  the  futility,  by  stating,  that  all  the  questions 
on  which  revising  barristers  differ,  ^'^y  b^  easily  settled  in  a 
term  or  two,  by  a  few  competent  judges.  These  are  Mr. 
Bankes'  objections,  but  many  others  are  obvious  to  any  legally 
educated  mind. 

It  had  always  been  an  objection  against  a  decision  of  one 
election  committee  being  a  precedent  for  another  committee, 
that  no  reasons  were  assigned  for  the  judgment.*  It  was  also 
considered,  that  committees,  by  being  allowed  to  decide  by 
majorities,  without  announcing  even  the  numbers  voting  on 
either  side  of  a  disputed  resolution,  were  encouraged  to  defeat 
justice,  as  the  innocent  and  guilty  were  equally  undistin- 
guishable.  In  both  the  present  measures  there  are  attempts 
to  meet  this  evil ;  but  in  a  maimer  inadequate  to  the  object, 
.  and  impossible  to  be  adopted  in  practice.  Committees  unite 
the  functions  of  judge  and  jury,  as  they  decide  on  the  law  and 
facts.  'I'hese  functions  they  may  combine,  but  should  not 
confound.  Juries  having  to  decide  on  the  credibility  of  wit- 
nesses, are  not  required  to  give  reasons  for  their  verdict. 
Judges,  on  the  contrary,  mostly  state  the  reasons  on  which 
their  decisions,  on  questions  of  law,  are  founded ;  and  it  is 
such  reasons  only  '*  as  follow,  ex  vecessitate^  from  a  compa- 
rison of  the  decision  with  the  state  of  the  case,  which  are 
binding  in  succeeding  cases."*  In  this  manner  also  commit- 
tees should  be  compelled  to  act.  When  they  decide  on  ques- 
tions of  law,  they  should  decide,  like  the  judges,  openly ; 
each  person  delivering  his  own  opinion,  and  his  reasons:  and 
when  they  determine  on  questions  of  fact,  they  should  do  so, 
like  juries,  in  secret.  But  by  the  proposed  measures,  they 
are  not  to  assign  their  reasons  on  questions  of  law ;  and  they 
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are  to  expose  their  names,  as  to  how  they  decide  on  the  cre- 
dibility of  witnesses.  Thus,  gentlemen  may  be  compelled  to 
declare,  in  substance,  if  not  in  words,  that  they  did  not  believe 
a  very  particular,  or  a  very  fire-eating,  friend,  on  his  oath. 
Who  would  serve  on  a  committee  under  such  circumstances? 

But  we  shall  be  told,  that  they  can  no  longer  be  trusted 
with  the  privilege  of  secrecy  on  questions  of  fact;  and  no  one 
could  expect  men,  ^  called  upon  to  determine  questions  of 
law,  of  which  they  know  nothing,*'*  to  be  able  to  state  the 
reasons  of  their  decisions.  If  they  are  incapable  of  stating 
the  reasons  of  their  decisions,  why  should  they  be  allowed  to 
determine  what  they  do  not  understand;  and  to  deliver  a 
judgment,  as  to  the  correctness  of  which  they  cannot  even 
form  an  opinion  ? 

The  assessors  under  Mr.  Buller^s  bill  would  not  remove 
the  objection  against  decisions  of  one  committee  not  being 
precedents  for  the  guidance  of  others.  As  the  committee 
would  determine  every  matter  coming  before  it,  finally,  with- 
out appeal,  either  in  accoixlance  with,  or  against,  the  opinion 
of  the  presiding  assessor,  those  decisions  on  points  of  law 
would  not  be  conclusive  on  other  parties.  For,  first  of  all, 
the  committee  would  decide,  without  stating  reasons,  by  the 
mute  logic  of  numbers;  if  they  decided  against  the  opmion 
of  the  assessor,  their  judgment  would  not  be  entitled  to  very 
great  respect;  and  if  they  decided  in  accordance  with  his 
opinion,  few  still  would  be  disposed  to  regard  a  barrister  of 
seven  years'  standing  as  an  infallible  oracle  of  law.  Even  the 
three  assessors  might  differ  on  some  questions,  or  two  might 
overrule  the  third,  who,  perhaps,  in  the  estimation  of  the  pro* 
fession  and  the  public,  might  be  regarded  as  superior  to  a 
score  of  such  colleagues.  Thus  the  comnuttct»s  and  assessors 
might  decide  cases,  but  could  never  settle  a  question;  and 
persons  under  the  same  circumstances  as  those  decided  by 
one  committee  and  assessor,  would  take  the  chance  of  having 
them  tried  by  another  committee  and  another  assessor.  Such 
a  course  would,  like  the  present,  be  productive  of  endless 
litigation,  and  is  obviously  against  the  very  spirit  of  all  legis- 
lative and  judicial  proceedings; — the  object  of  which  is  to 
define  and  fix  the  law  so  clearly,  that  when  the  same  circum- 
stances again  arise,  every  one  will  know  the  law  applicable  to 
them.  We  may  be  i>ar5oned  for  laying  before  our  readers  a 
passage  on  this  subject  from  Mr.  Douglas's  admirable  work. 
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He  conceived,  that  ^^  to  attain  the  same  uniformity  and  con- 
sistency in  the  law  of  elections,  which  prevails  in  every  other 
branch  of  our  law,  was  one  of  the  great  objects  of  the  legis- 
lature, when  they  passed  the  lOtn  Geo.  3 ;"  and  that  the 
doctrine  that  the  determination  of  one  committee  ought  not 
to  bind  any  future  committee,  ^^  would  entirely  defeat  what 
he  looks  upon  to  be  by  far  the  most  important  object  of  the 
new  judicature,  and,  indeed,  of  all  tribunals  of  every  sort; 
inasmuch  as  the  establishment  of  fixed  and  invariable  rules  of 
law,  in  which  every  individual  of  the  commonwealth  is  inte- 
rested, is  of  more  serious  consequence  than  the  mere  decision 
of  a  particular  dispute  between  two  individuals, — the  main 
end  of  all  civil  polity  being  rather  to  prevent  litigation,  than 
to  put  an  end  to  it  when  it  has  arisen."*  This  "  end  of  all 
civil  polity,"  Mr.  Buller's  assessors  would  not  be  likely  to 
attain. 

Mr.  Buller's  committee  proposed  to  make  these  three  young 
gentlemen  a  court  of  appeal  from  all  the  revising  barristers  of 
the  kingdom.  Such  a  measure  would  be  directly  opposed  to 
the  Reform  Act,  and  to  the  subsequent  decisions  of  commit- 
tees, which  have  placed  the  right  to  the  franchise  almost  com- 
pletely beyond  the  control  of  the  House,  by  making  the  re- 
vising barristers'  decision  conclusive,  \*here  no  objection  is 
made  at  the  registry.  The  revising  barristers  are  totally  in- 
dependent of  the  House;  and  if  a  court  of  appeal  be  neces- 
sary, it  should  be  as  independent,  at  least,  as  the  courts  over 
which  it  would  claim  jurisdiction;  otherwise  this  anomaly 
might  be  presented  : — the  House  of  Commons  may,  in  a  few 
years,  entertain  peculiar  views  on  certain  rights  of  election, 
and  would,  of  course,  appoint  to  the  office  of  assessors  men 
who  coincided  in  those  views.  In  such  a  case  the  revising 
barristers  would  decide  those  rights  according  to  the  law  of 
the  land;  and  the  assessors,  according  to  the  law  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Lest  such  an  event  should  occur,  ought 
not  the  court  of  appeal  to  be  as  independent  of  the  House  as 
the  courts  of  the  revising  barristers  ? 

The  appointment  of  tnese  assessors  would  be  a  very  dan- 
gerous experiment  to  the  liberties  of  the  nation.  If  they  were 
once  appointed,  it  is  probable  that,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
supposed  superiority  of  these  new  tribunals,  both  on  election 
petitions  as  well  as  on  appeals,  all  the  decisions  of  revising 
barristers  would  be  reopened  and  reconsidered  by  them ;  and 
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that  the  present  doctrine  that  all  are  final,  to  which  no  objec- 
tions are  made  at  the  registry,  would  be  set  aside  as  t/ftcon- 
stitutionalj — either  by  a  refined  process  of  reasoning,  or  by 
the  expre-ss  words  of  another  enactment.  Nothing  is  more  to 
be  dread<Kl.  If  the  Commons  again  obtain  the  power  of 
making  or  unmaking  constituencies  at  will, — either  by  the 
votes  of  its  members,  or  by  the  interposition  of  its  officers, — 
who  can  tell  what  use  may  be  made  of  it?  We  could  very 
easily  show,  that  when  first  it  assumed  this  privilege,  the  rights 
of  election  were  more  popular  than  they  are  at  present ;  and 
that  the  House  voted  them  away  according  to  the  exigencies 
of  its  political  partizans.  If  the  same  power  be  once  more 
acquired,  abuses  may  again  creep  in ;  and  in  the  coui*se  of  a 
few  centuries,  another  Reform  Bill  may  be  necessary.  As  tlie 
body  is  a  varying,  fluctuating  one,  nothing  can  be  more  unrea-- 
sonable  than  that  the  dearest  rights  of  the  nation  should  be 
dependent  on  the  arbitrary  votes  of  its  accidental  majorities. 
People  should  enjoy  their  rights  on  some  more  certain  tenure. 
It  is  unknown  to  what  extremities  political  or  religious  phrenzy 
may  again  drive  those  majorities ;  and  if  they  have  the  power, 
abuses  are  sure  to  follow. 

The  reader  may  perceive,  that  the  selection  of  the  six^ial 
committee,  under  Sir  Robert  Peel's  bill,  may  be  atlcndecf  with 
considerable  delay.  But  to  this  measure,  there  is  another, 
and  a  much  more  serious  objection.  It  is  intended,  that  tiie 
general  conmiittce  shall  be  chosen  equally  from  all  parties  in 
the  House,  according  to  their  relative  numbers.  Supposing 
it  were  composed  equally  of  whigs,  tories,  and  radicals;  if 
any  two  of  these  unite,  they  may  appoint  what  members  they 

f lease,  as  they  need  not  allow  the  challenges  of  either  party, 
f  the  whigs  and  radicals  should  chuse  ilie  seven  members 
against  the  wislu^s  of  their  conservative  colleagues,  and  refuse 
the  challenges  of  the  conservative  agents,  would  the  conserva- 
live  party  expect  justice  from  such  a  connnittee?  Such  things 
nnist  necessjirily  follow  from  the  working  of  such  a  measure. 

The  various  other  proposals  which  have  been  lately  made 
for  the  amendment  of  this  jurisdiction,  deserve  to  be  consi- 
dered,  Mr.  Bankes  reconnnends  the  revival  of  the  old 
Committee  of  Elections  and  Privileges,  with  extraordinary 
judicial  and  legislative  powers,  to  determine  and  settle  dis- 
puted questions  of  law,  and  to  make  preliminary  arrange- 
ments for  the  trial  of  petitions.  He  also  recommends  the 
continuance  of  the  present  Select  Committees,  and  the  re- 
vival of  nominees,  witli,  however,  in  both  cases,  some  modi- 
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fications  in  the  mode  of  appointment.  His  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  these  views  exhibit,  we  must  confess,  much  ingenuity 
and  ability ;  but  we  fear  tliat  this  machinery  would  be  found 
to  be,  in  practice,  too  cumbrous  and  complicated  to  give  satis- 
faction. Of  all  the  gentlemen  who  have  made,  within  these 
few  jears,  any  distinct  propositions  on  this  subject,  he  appears 
to  have  entertained  the  most  profound  veneration  for  the 
maintenance  of  this  privilege  of  the  Commons,  and  the  greatest 
abhorrence  of  any  attempt  to  abridge  it.  In  these  feelings, 
he  appears  to  stand  almost  alone  among  his  professional 
brethren,  at  least,  among  those  of  them  who  have  committed 
their  thoughts  to  print.  Mr.  Rutherfoord  proposes,  that  a 
tribunal  should  be  formed  of  six  members  of  the  House,  as  a 
committee;  and  "a  judge  in  Westminster  Hall,"  acting  as  pre- 
sident; who  should  decide  all  questions  of  law,  and  give  a 
casting  vote  when  the  committee  might  divide  equally,  on  a 
point  of  fact.  He  would  allow  an  appeal  on  questions  of  law, 
to  the  judges  in  banc\  which  should  be  final.  As  no  judge 
engaged  in  the  ordinary  administration  of  justice,  would  com- 
promise his  character,  by  arbitrarily  deciding  matters  of  fact 
between  leading  political  parties,  a  judge  should  be  appointed 
for  the  purpose ;  and  that  is  Mr.  BuUer's  proposition. 

The  next  writer  on  our  list,  suggests,  what  he  considers,  "a 
reasonable  compromise."  "  As  the  right  of  voting  does  not 
originate  with  the  Commons'  writ,"  he  proposes,  that  "the 
registration  of  voters  should  be  left  entirely  to  the  Courts  of 
Revision,  not  indeed  as  at  present  constituted,"  "and  subject 
only  to  the  reconsideration  of  a  legal  court  of  appeal,  to  be 
established  for  that  purpose ;"  and,  that  the  Commons  should 
"still  retain  their  jurisdiction  over  the  proceedings  which  are 
set  on  foot  by  their  writ,  or,  which  have  reference  to  the  elec- 
tion," and  over  such  "as  relate  to  the  disqualification  of 
voters  from  causes  subsequent  to  the  registration."  This  gen- 
tleman seems  to  be  a  bold  reformer.  He,  however,  offers  no 
suggestions  for  the  erection  of  the  new,  or  the  improvement  of 
the  existing,  tribunals.  Were  he  to  follow  out  his  own  prin- 
ciple, that  the  Commons  should  not  exercise  control  over  any 
questions  which  did  not  originate  with  their  writ,  he  would 
leave  them  very  little  jurisdiction  indeed,  as  the  writs  for  a 
general  election,  originate  from  "  Our  sovereign  lady  the 
Queen." 

The  opposition  to  the  House  continuing  in  the  exercise  of 
this  jurisdiction,  has  been  rapidly  progressing  during  the  pre- 
sent year.     Lord  Mahon,  in  the  commencement  of  the  past 
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session,  made  that  motion  to  which  we  have  already  referred, 
declaring,  that  the  objects  of  justice,  uniformity,  and  despatch, 
would  be  best  attained  by  a  tribunal,  not  consisting  of  mem- 
bers of  the  House  ;  and  even  questioned  its  right  to  determine 
elections  affecting  its  own  constitution.  The  tribunal  which 
the  noble  viscount  proposed,  was  to  consist  of  three  assessors, 
who  were  to  determine  all  election  petitions,  and  serve  as  a 
court  of  appeal  from  the  revising  barristers'  decisions.  So 
disposed  was  he  to  make  those  gentlemen  entirely  independent 
of  the  House,  that  he  expressed  a  desire  that  they  might  be 
appointed  by  the  judges;  but  he  finally  proposed,  that  they 
should  be  selected  by  the  great  parties  of  the  House.  The 
gentlemen  who  report  the  proceedings  of  election  committees 
for  the  special  instruction  of  the  legal  profession,  have  followed 
in  the  wake  of  Lord  Mahon,  and  pronounced  this  jurisdiction 
of  the  Commons,  an  "  usurpation.^* 

It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  all  the  proposals  which  have 
been  suggested  for  the  removal  of  the  existing,  and  the  pre- 
vention of  future  abuses.  It  is  rather  singular,  that  every  con- 
ceivable species  of  tribunal  has  been  suggested,  but  that  which 
alone  gave  satisfaction ;  against  which,  the  Commons  never 
made  a  complaint,  and  which  was  superseded  for  no  other 
reason,  than  that  it  did  not  place  the  seats  of  the  individual 
members  sufficiently  at  the  disposal — not  of  their  own  consti- 
tuents— but  of  a  factious,  a  packed,  or  a  pensioned,  majority ; 
which  has  been  found,  in  all  other  cases,  the  best  safe^icuard  of 
our  freedom — the  best  adapted  to  our  feelings  and  habits — 
which  has  stood  the  test  of  ages — to  which  foreign  specu- 
lators in  law  and  liberty  now  look  with  admiration — and  for 
the  adoption  of  which,  among  themselves,  they  are  disposed 
to  perpetrate  revolutions.  Why  is  every  new-fangled  tribunal 
which  a  fantastic  mind  can  conjure  up,  det^meil  worthy  of 
consideration ;  while  all  pass  by,  with  a  sneer  of  statesmanlike 
contempt,  the  good  old  trial  by  jury?  Is  the  latter  too  vulgar 
and  common-place,  and  of  too  plebeian  a  character,  to  be 
{)atronized  by  those  legi^^lators,  who  conceive  it  derogatory  to 
their  dignity  to  have  their  rights,  or  offences,  investigated  in 
any  tribunal  but  the  "  High  Court  of  Parliament"?  What 
is  there  objectionable  in  the  trial  by  jury  ?  Why,  if  it  be 
the  best  to  try  A.  B.  for  burglary,  is  it  not  the  best  to  try 
him  for  bribery?  What  is  there  in  it  which  unfits  it  for 
<loiermining  the  first  and  greatest  of  the  rights  of  Britons  ? 
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Why,  if  it  is  the  best  for  trying  every  question  afFecting  the 
life,  the  liberty,  and  the  property,  of  the  subject,  is  it  not  the 
best  for  trying  that,  on  which  all  these  must  primarily  de- 
pend? 

There  has,  as  yet,  been  only  one  individual  found  bold 
enough  to  suggest  the  trial  by  jury  in  the  Commons.  When 
first  he  suggested  that  tribunal,  the  proposition  was  regarded 
as  so  outr^ — so  inconsistent  with  all  received  notions  as  to  the 
dignity  of  that  "  High  Court  of  Parliament" — so  destructive  of 
the  privilege  which  was  considered  essential  to  its  constitution, 
and  the  best  safeguard  of  its  purity  and  independence,  that  it 
was  noticed  only  for  its  singularity.  But  we  believe  that  many 
have  since  altered  their  opinions  with  regard  to  it;  and,  that 
the  more  it  is  fairly  and  deliberately  examined,  the  more  will  it 
be  found  entitled  to  respect.  Let  us  see  what  is  its  real  nature. 
It  is,  we  believe,  that  in  the  trial  of  controverted  elections, 
all  the  questions  arising  for  decision,  should  be  referred  to  the 
ordinary  tribunals;  questions  of  law,  to  the  judges ;  and  ques- 
tions of  fact,  to  the  juries;  and  that  there  should  be  a  general 
committee  appointed,  to  watch,  to  superintend,  and  to  report, 
the  proceedings  to  the  House,  if  a  report  should  be  necessary. 
This  was  the  course  pursued  in  earlier  and  purer  times,  and 
to  this  must  the  House  finally  revert.  By  delegating  its  pre- 
sent jurisdiction  to  the  ordinary  tribunals,  it  would  not  sur- 
render that  privilege,  of  which  it  exhibits  such  jealousy ;  it 
would  only  assign  its  exercise  to  those  whom  it  regarded  as 
more  competent  to  discharge  it;  and,  by  appointing  a  genera! 
superintending  committee,  it  would  proviae  that  no  flagrant 
violation  of  electoral  rights  could  escape,  without  being  visited 
with  its  censure  and  indignant  vengeance.  The  duty  of  this 
committee,  would  be,  not  to  go  into  court,  and  hear  every 
question  decided ;  but  to  sit  in  St.  Stephen's,  to  receive  re- 
ports of  the  proceedings  in  the  various  courts,  and  to  bring 
any  particular  facts  under  the  notice  of  the  House,  when  its 
dignity  or  independence  should  require  it. 

To  this  proposition,  there  is  a  serious  objection  usually 
started  in  limine.  We  are  asked,  "  Would  you  make  the  Lords, 
the  judges  of  the  electoral  rights  of  the  Commons  ?"  Our  an- 
swer simply  is,  "  We  would  not."  In  this,  also,  we  would  revert 
to  the  earlier  practice.  The  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Lords, 
is  well  known  to  be  a  modern  assumption.  We  would,  there- 
fore, remove  this  objection,  by  providing,  that  in  all  questions 
in  any  manner  affecting  the  rights  of  election,  the  common 
law  judges  should  be  the  supreme  appellate  authorities,  the 
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Exchequer  chamber  the  tribunal  of  final  resort.  Supposing 
the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Lords  thus  excluded,  and  the 
existence  of  a  permanent  superintending  committee,  let  us  see 
what  might  be  the  result  of  submitting  all  questions  affecting 
the  rights  of  election,  to  the  ordinary  tribunals. 

The  present  practice  of  committees  deciding  finally  the 
rights  or  electors  on  questions  raised  between  two  candidates, 
is  directly  opposed  to  a  fundamental  principle  of  law,  that  **  a 
transaction  between  two  parties  in  juaicial  proceedings,  ought 
not  to  be  binding  on  a  third  ;'**  and  which  is  so  pithily  ex- 
pressed by  "  re}i  inter  alios  acta.'^  Is  it  not  obviously  unjust, 
that  anything  done  in  a  cause  between  two  candidates,  should 
aflfect  the  rights  of  electors,  who  are  not  parties  to  it  ?  A 
candidate  may  not  be  able  to  defray  the  expense  of  defending 
every  vote,  or  may  not  know  the  defence  which  the  voter 
himself  would  suggest,  if  he  were  present;  or  may  even  con- 
nive at  some  voles  being  struck  off.  Even  those  judges  who 
have  not  scrupled  to  support  this  privilege  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tent, liave  doubted  whether  a  determination  on  the  claims  of 
a  candidate,  incidentally  involving  a  decision  on  the  rights  of 
electors,  would  be  binding  in  other  cases  on  the  rights  of  the 
latter  ;f  while  many  eminent  authorities  have  directly  declared 
that  it  cannot.^  But  the  Commons  allow  neither  doubt  nor 
scruple,  and  seem  to  regard  the  electoral  rights  of  the  people 
as  such  insignificant  trifles, |1  that  they  may  dis|)oso  of  them  as 
they  please,  without  being  restricted  by  any  principles  of  law  or 
justice.  In  the  Westnieath  case,  the  counnittee  determined 
to  try  more  than  800  cases  in  London,  without  giving  the 
voters  the  least  notice  of  the  intended  attack  on  their  franchise. 
In  England  such  decisions  are  coiiclusive  on  the  ri;^hts  of  tlie 
voters  in  every  case,  till  the  succeeding  registration;  in  Ire- 
land the  voters  are  protecttnl  only  by  an  instrumental  diffi- 
culty not  originally  contemplated  by  the  Connnons.  As  it  is 
evidently  ur.just  that  men's  rights  should  in  any  case  be 
affected  by  proceedings  to  which  they  are  not  parties,  a  re- 
medy should  be  provided. 

We  would  therefore  recommend,  that  all  questions  relative 
to  any  man's  riijht  of  voting,  should  be  decicled  by  a  tribunal 
independent  of  the  House,  and  where  he  himself  could  be 

•  l-4>r(l  (  .  J.  l)c  CIrry,  ilcliverinjj  ibc  opinions  til"  liiv  ju.ij^cs  in  t;;c  J)uclits»  ol 
Kinj^Nion's  case,  St.   Tr. 

f  l.onl  (\  J.  North,  in  Uariuinlhtnn  v.  .Vimiw.'. 

X  C.  J.  Wilhs,  Willo'ilri*.  p.  G.>7  i   Asl.b  i  \.  W'fiiif,  ytts^iiii. 

II  Df  mirthuit  iwn  rnnit  /i-.r,  was  tlic  maxim  uppliitl  (o  t!i«  fiaiioiiiaiC  by  the 
juitgcs  who  UirtVn*d  from  I  loll  in  ihc  Aylesbury  ca-c ! ! ! 
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present,  and  would  have  due  notice  of  every  objection.  To 
place  the  arguments  for  this  proposition  in  an  intelligible 
form  before  the  unprofessional  reader,  we  shall  state  the  pre- 
sent practice.  The  decisions  of  the  revising  barrister  are 
conclusive,  except  where  there  is  an  objection  made  at  the 
registry.  But  if  he  reject  a  claim,  or  admit  one  which  is 
objected  to,  neither  claimant  nor  objector  has  any  remedy, 
except  on  appeal  to  an  election  committee.  In  Ireland,  the 
claimant  rejected,  but  not  the  objector,  can  appeal  to  a  judge 
of  assize,  who,  if  the  appeal  be  on  a  question  of  value,  decides 
it  by  the  aid  of  a  jury ;  if  on  a  question  of  law,  determines  it 
himself.  In  Scotland  both  claimant  and  objector  are  allowed 
to  appeal.  There,  and  in  Ireland  also,  both  parties  should  be 
allowed  to  appeal  to  the  judge  of  assize,  and  from  him  to  the 
superior  courts,  as  in  all  other  cases. 

It  is  obviously  unjust,  that  parties  having  a  right  to  the 
franchise,  should  be  debarred  of  it  by  the  decisions  of  revising 
barristers,  and  have  no  redress,  except  by  an  appeal  to  com- 
mittees. No  courts  in  the  kingdom  are  more  remarkable  for 
contradictory  decisions  than  those  of  revising  barrister.* 
Men,  who  are  declared  qualified  electors  this  year,  were  per- 
haps rejected  last  year,  and  will  be  next  year.  We  have 
known  a  revising  barrister  to  strike  a  name  from  a  list  in  one 
town,  and  on  farther  consideration  two  days  afterwards,  retain 
another  under  precisely  the  same  circumstances.  Nothing  can 
be  more  inconsistent  than  their  decisions.  If  men  have  a 
right  to  the  franchise,  they  should  be  allowed  the  same  facili- 
ties for  securing  the  enjoyment  of  it,  as  of  any  other  right; 
and  this  can  be  done  only  by  allowing  an  appeal  to  some  of 
the  superior  ordinary  tribunals.  This  course,  in  addition  to 
satisfying  the  ends  of  justice,  would  tend  to  fix  the  law  and  pre- 
vent litigation.  As  at  present  the  decisions  of  one  barrister 
are  not  precedents  to  bind  any  other,  the  same  questions  are 
regularly  debated  each  successive  year,  before  the  different 
Registry  Courts,  in  every  corner  of  the  country.  But,  if  an 
appeal  were  allowed,  as  the  judgments  of  the  superior  courts 
are  conclusive  on  every  inferior  tribunal,  they  would  at  once 
put  these  disputed  points  to  rest  for  ever.  Thus  the  country 
would  be  spared  considerable  expense  ;f  litigation  and  the 

•  'I'here  can  be  no  reason  to  exclude  counsel  from  these  courts,  which  would 
not  also  exclude  them  from  election  committee-rooms,  quarter-sessions,  &c.  &c. 
Were  they  allowed  to  appear,  the  judges  would  in  all  probability  give  the  office 
of  revising  barrister  to  the  most  worthy,  and  not  to  their  friends  and  relatives,  as 
it  appears  is  their  present  practice. 

f  As  revising  barristers  arc  paid  by  the  day,  time  wasted  in  hearing  the  same 
arguments  year  after  year,  is  equivalent  to  so  much  money  uselessly  expended. 
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angry  feelings  which  attend  it,  would  cease ;  and  all  parties 
would  know  their  rights  and  enjoy  them  securely. 

It  might  be  objected,  that  committing  the  decisions  of  elec- 
tion cases  to  die  judges,  on  appeal,  would  render  them  liable 
to  charges  of  political  bias,  and  tend  to  diminish  the  respect 
with  which  they  are  habitually  regarded.  Against  so  serious 
an  evil,  provision  could  be  made  in  the  following  manner. 
The  decision  of  the  revising  barrister  should  be  conclusive  of 
the  right  to  vote,  unless  an  appeal  should  be  lodged.  If  an 
election  should  take  place  between  the  period  of  the  barrister's 
deciding,  and  the  hearing  of  the  appeal  before  the  judge  of 
assize,  the  decision  of  the  former  should  be  conclusive  of  the 
right  to  vote  at  that  election ;  and  on  the  same  principle 
throughout  all  the  stages  of  the  appeal  up  to  the  Court  of 
Error,  the  last  decision  prior  to  an  election  should  be  conclu* 
sive  against  all  courts,  of  the  right  to  vote  at  that  election. 
But  as  an  important  (Question  affecting  a  whole  class  of  voters 
may  be  involved  in  the  appeal,  it  should  be  allowed  to  proceed 
and  be  decided  in  the  ordinarv  manner. 

By  this  course,  each  judicial  officer  would  decide  on  the 
right  of  voting,  before  that  right  would  be  actually  exercised  : 
and  until  a  man  has  voted,  politics  enter  not  into  the  question 
as  to  whether  he  has  a  right  to  vote.  The  franchise,  like 
every  other  right  annexed  to  a  man's  pei'son  or  property,  is 
merely  a  civil  right,  and  docs  not  assume  a  political  character, 
till  it  has  been  exercised  in  support  of  a  political  party.  There- 
fore, a  decision  in  tins  stage,  could  not  expose  a  judge  to 
charges  of  political  bias.  Moreover,  every  decision  by  the 
judges  on  appeal,  though  apparently  particular,  as  being  deli- 
vered on  individual  cases,  yet  would  be  really  general,  as  it 
would  be  conclusive  on  all  voters  or  persons  under  the  same 
circumstcinces.  It  would  be  merely  an  interpretation  of  the 
law  as  applicable  to  parties  of  all  chisses  and  shades  of  politi- 
cal character.  We  may  take  for  example,  a  decision  of  the 
vexata  qutestia,  as  to  whether  trustees  without  a  beneficial 
interest,  are  entitled  to  vote  under  the  apparently  contradic- 
tory clauses  of  the  Reform  Act.  A  decision  on  this  by 
the  superior  courts  would  be  a  general  one  equally  affecting 
all  parties,  without  a  tincture  of  politics,  and  would  determine 
the  question  for  ever.  The  same  principle  would  apply  to 
every  other  decision  by  them.  They  would  decide  on  the 
abstract  civil  right,  without  reference  to  the  mode  in  which  it 
might  be  afterwards  exerciseil,  as  to  whether  all  j)er8on8  in 
AB.'s  circumstances  would  l)e  enlitltKl  to  protect  their  persons 
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and  property  by  their  votes  at  the  next  election ;  and  not 
whether  AB.'s  name  should  be  struck  from  the  poll  of  Lord 
John  or  Sir  Robert.  If  committees  had  to  decide  the  same 
questions  under  the  same  favourable  circumstances,  they  would 
scarce  be  accused  of  partiality.  Even  they  do  not  exhibit 
their  hiaSf  till  the  case  between  the  rival  candidates  is  ap- 
proaching such  a  crisis,  that  each  vote  becomes  a  matter  of 
importance  as  to  the  final  result  of  the  struggle.  Then  only 
do  they  lose  their  self-respect  and  sacrifice  justice  to  faction. 
When  we  find  them  acting  thus,  and  revising  barristers  never 
impeached,  though  coming  to  the  most  extraordinary  deci- 
sions, can  we  suppose  that  the  judges  would  be  exposed  to  the 
slightest  imputation  ? 

We  may  now  allude  to  the  practice  at  the  poll.  By  the 
Reform  Act  three  questions  may  be  put  to  the  voter ;  the  first 
is,  as  to  identity ;  the  second,  as  to  whether  he  has  voted  before 
at  that  election ;  and  the  third,  as  to  whether  he  has  still  the 
same  qualification  for  which  he  registered.*  Two  committees 
of  the  past  session,! — of  one  of  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  was 
chairman, — refused  to  hear  evidence  as  to  the  loss  of  qualifica- 
tion before  the  election,  unless  the  third  question  were  put  at 
the  poll.  The  same  principle  would  extend  to  the  other  ques- 
tions, and  the  correctness  rf  these  decisions  scarcely  admits  of 
a  doubt.  A  petition  is  in  substance  an  appeal  from  the  hus- 
tings to  a  committee,  and  it  is  a  general  principle  respecting 
appeals,  that  parties  cannot  raise  questions  in  the  superior 
court,  which  they  have  neglected  to  raise  before  the  inferior 
tribunal.  This  principle  has  been  adopted  into  the  Reform 
Act :  a  man  cannot  object  to  another,  in  the  Registry  Court, 
unless  he  has  served  notice  of  objection,  and  if  he  do  not 
object  there,  he  cannot  object  ever  after.  Thus,  according 
to  the  present  law,  committees  should  not  interfere,  when  the 
questions  have  not  been  put,  or  have  been  truly  answered. 
But  if  false  answers  be  given  ?  The  Reform  Act  makes  such 
an  offence  a  misdemeanour  punishable  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. Parties  should  not  be  allowed  to  impeach  votes  on  this 
ground,  unless  they  should  produce  a  record  of  the  conviction 
from  the  sessions  or  assizes,  which  should  be  conclusive  before 
the  committee.  When  it  would  be  thus  the  interest,  nay,  the 
duty  precedent  of  a  candidate,  to  prosecute  for  false  answers, 

•  If  Uie  registry  were  to  be  made  conclusive  for  one  or  more  yeare  as  to  the 
qualification,  and  this  third  question  consequently  dispensed  with,  irfaat  an  im- 
mense amount  of  litigation  would  be  thereby  prevented? 

f  Walsall  and  Evesham, 
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before  trying  his  petition,  offences  of  that  class  would  soon  be 
rarities.* 

By  the  course  now  suggested,  every  man's  right  to  vote 
would  be  determined  in  his  own  presence,  and  by  a  competent 
impartial  tribunal.  The  only  questions,  which  coulcl  then 
come  before  committees,  would  be,  the  abuse  of  the  right  of 
voting,  through  bribery,  treating,  intimidation,  &c.,  the  quali- 
fications of  candidates,  and  false  or  double  returns.  These 
are  points,  the  determination  ot  which,  the  House  may  not  be 
easily  induced  to  resign.  But  here  also,  a  great  deal  may  be 
done  by  the  intervention  of  the  ordinary  tribunals. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  cases  of  bribery,  treating,  and  in- 
timidation. By  several  statutes,  severe  penalties  are  provided 
against  persons  guilty  of  any  of  these  offences.  Would  it  not 
be  reasonable  in  such  cases,  to  have  them  tried  under  tliese 
laws  by  a  judge  and  jury,  and  have  the  judgment  returned  to 
the  House  as  conclusive  on  the  question  i 

But  by  the  strict  rules  of  law,  many  persons  really  guilty 
might  escapH?,  whom  a  committee  could  convict  ?  1  hat  this 
is  very  possible,  no  one  would  doubt,  who  would  only  refer  to 
some  of  the  committees  of  recent  sessions.  To  prove  our 
impartiality,  we  will  select  Hull  and  Shaftesbury.  Tl^e  latter 
acquitted  the  present  sitting  member  of  the  charge  of  treating, 
in  circumstances,  under  wliich  no  jury  could -^  the  former  con- 
victed men  of  bribery,  whom  it  was  at  least  i)ossible  to  acquit 
without  any  violation  of  law  or  justice.  Ihe  power  which 
a  committee  possesses  of  convicting  or  acquitting  by  a  bare 
majority,  is  not  useful  to  the  administration  of  justice  and  the 
discretion,  which  is  claimed  for  them,  of  dispensing  with  the 
ordinary  rules  of  law,  is  the  cause,  in  some  degree,  of  the  cor- 
ruption against  which  the  public  voice  now  so  loudly  exclaims. 
It  was  originally  assumed,  for  the  purpose,  real  or  pretended, 
of  doing  substantial  justice^  and  of  convicting  tliose,  who 
though  morally,  might  not  be  legally  guilty;  but  it  has  been 
perverted  to  the  purpose  of  convicting  those  who  are  morally 
and  legally  imiocent,  and  of  acquitting  those  who  are  morally 
and  legally  guilty. 

[t  has  been  said,  that  judges  and  juries  might  display  as 
much  political  bias  as  committees.  This  objection  being 
commonly  considered  very  serious,  we  shall  first  examine  tbaf 


•  To  make  this  complete  iu  detail,  revenue  ofKocrs  and  others,  who  are  prohi- 
bited from  rutin ff  by  several  Acts,  pxsM'd  prior  t<>  the  adoption  of  the  svslcui  of 
rfgi»trtiUon^  should  be  disabled  Irom  rrtfisferif**f,'or  a  fourth  question,  upplicablo 
to  them,  should  be  cn.vted. 
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portion  of  it,  which  affects  juries.  We  must  not  suppose  that  it 
is  as  difficult  to  find  twelve  men  in  a  remote  corner  of  the 
kingdom,  free  from  the  violent  impulse  of  political  feeling,  as 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  When  any  one  enters  the  latter 
place,  he  necessarily  becomes  attached  to  some  political  party, 
or  originates  a  sect  of  his  own.  But  in  the  country,  there  are 
thousands  of  men  qualified  to  serve  on  juries,  who  are  seldom 
or  never  aroused  by  political  feeling,  and  scarce  comprehend, 
or  at  least  pay  very  little  attention  to,  the  differences,  which 
agitate  the  great  parties  of  the  state.  Such  persons,  called  to 
try  a  man  for  bribery,  &c.  &c.,  would  regard  the  charge  more 
as  to  its  effect  on  the  individual  impeached,  than  its  remote 
contingent  influence  on  some  political  party.  Are  not  trials 
under  the  bribery  laws,  and  other  causes  of  the  greatest  politi- 
cal excitement,  of  continual  occurrence,  and  yet,  who  com- 
plains of,  or  proposes  a  substitute  for,  the  trial  by  jury  ?  The 
merits  of  this  mode  of  trial  are  so  well  known,  that  it  would 
be  now  as  "  ridiculous  excess'*  to  eulogize  them,  as  to  throw 
**  perfume  on  the  violet ;"  but  we  feel  compelled  to  call  atten- 
tion to  tlie  advantages,  which  it  offers  over  the  trial  by  com- 
mittees. A  committee  once  chosen  to  try  a  petition,  has  the 
decision  of  every  question  relative  to  that  petition,  and  thus 
can,  by  a  regular  series  of  determinations,  return  whom  they 
please.  But  were  the  ordinary  tribunals  to  be  employed, 
the  practice  would  be  different.  Let  us  suppose,  that  as  oc- 
curred in  the  Hull  case,  either  party  sought  to  strike  several 
names  from  the  poll,  on  the  ground  of  bribery.  As  the  charge 
against  each  voter  would  form  the  subject  of  a  separate  trial, 
if  either  party  should  be  dissatisfied  with  the  verdict  on  the 
first  case,  they  could  impannel  another  jury  for  the  second. 
Thus  each  jury  having  to  decide  only  one  question,  it  would 
see,  that  as  so  many  others  were  to  be  tried,  its  solitary  verdict 
on  that  one,  could  not  go  far  towards  securing  the  victory  to 
either  side,  while  it  might  injure  their  own  characters,  and 
prevent  them  from  being  again  impannelled;  and  they 
would  therefore  be  less  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  party 
on  arriving  at  their  decision.  There  would  be  this  farther 
check  on  each  jury,  that,  if- it,  imitating  committees,  should 
decide  against  evidence,  or  without  it,  its  verdict  could  be  set 
aside,  and  the  question  retried  by  another  more  impartial 
pannell.  Moreover,  if  political  feeling  raged  very  high  in 
one  place,  either  party  might  procure  the  removal  of  the  trials 
to  some  other  place,  and  would  enjoy  this  farther  security, 
that  they  would  not  be  limited  in  objections  founded  on  proper 
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and  reasonable  causes.  By  the  means  now  suggested,  there 
would  be  a  chance  of  procuring  as  impartial  a  trial  of  an^ 
petition,  as  the  nature  of  human  frailty  would  allow.  But  if 
m  the  course  of  a  few  years,  it  should  be  found,  tliat  all  the 
juries  in  the  nation  were  so  corrupted  by  the  examples  of 
committees,  as  to  lose  all  respect  for  their  oaths,  for  law  and 
justice,  it  would  be  then  due  time  to  restore  to  the  latter  the 
exclusive  enjoyment  of  their  much  cherished  privile^ 

Many  of  the  arguments,  which  we  have  urged  with  regard 
to  juries,  are  applicable  also  to  the  judges.  Ifonewereto 
misstate  the  law  or  evidence  to  a  jury,  there  would  be  the 
fourteen  others  to  appeal  to,  for  his  correction ;  and  as  the 
several  portions  of  a  petition  may  be  tried  before  different 
judges,  the  fractional  aid  which  any  one  could  give  to  either 
party,  would  not  be  of  sufficient  importance,  to  induce  him  to 
sacrifice  his  professional  character  to  his  political  feelings. 
The  questions  coming  before  the  superior  courts  from  the  ses- 
sions or  assizes,  would  be  in  reality  general  ones ;  and  as  the 
principles  which  would  be  derived  from  them,  might  tell 
equally  against  all  parties,  they  could  not  be  biassed  to  any,  — 
their  judgments  not  being  exactly  as  variable  as  those  of  eleo- 
tion  committees.  The  iudges  being  usually  selected  from  all 
parties,  the  political  feelings  of  one  portion  might  counteract 
those  of  the  other.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  the  power  of  the 
crown,  as  likely  to  influence  their  conduct.  The  power  of 
the  Crown  is  now  in  reality  the  power  of  the  Commons.  But 
were  they  distinct,  as  the  Commons  could  by  address  remove 
any  one  who  exhibited  political  obliquity  on  the  judgment- 
seat,  their  displeasure  would  be  as  great  a  check  to  party  bias, 
as  the  favour  of  the  Crown  might  be  an  incentive  to  it.  How 
much  better  would  it  bo,  that  the  judges  should  enjoy  this 
jurisdiction,  subject  to  so  many  restrictions,  than  that  the 
Commons  should  exercise  it,  freed  from  all  apiKMl,  controul, 
and  re${K)nsibility  ? 

In  considering  the  propriety  of  any  proposals  for  amending 
the  nresent  jurisdiction  in  controverted  elections,  we  should 
recollect,  that  those  who  have  been  the  most  zealous  advocates 
of  the  House  retaining  the  exercise  of  the  privilege  in  its  own 
hands,  have  been  the  individuals  most  hostile  to  its  independ- 
ence. Mr.  Grenville's  attachment  to  its  real  dignity  cannot 
be  questioned ;  yet,  the  slight  improvement  which  he  proposed, 
was  resisted  on  the  pretence^of  its  being  a  violation  ol  this  con- 
^itutional  privilege,  by  Lord  North  and  his  adherents.  As  tlie 
House  has  improved  in  moral  tone,  it  has  been  more  disposed 
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to  check  the  abuses  of  this  privilege ;  and  those  most  attached 
to  its  purity  and  freedom,  have  been  the  most  desirous  of  de- 
priving it  of  a  power  which  was  mainly  conducive  to  rendering 
It  independent  of  those  whom  it  called  its  constituents,  and  to 
reducing  it  to  that  state  of  corruption  from  which  the  Reform 
Act  was  found  necessary  to  restore  it.  The  framers  of  that 
measure  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  the  dangerous  nature  of 
this  privilege ;  for,  by  its  provisions,  as  interpreted  by  the  subse- 
quent decisions  of  committees,  the  jurisdiction  as  to  any  man's 
right  to  vote,  has  been  almost  completely  removed  out  of  the 
control  of  the  House,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  men  who  are 
appointed — not  by  the  House,  or  by  the  ministers  of  the 
Crown,  who  may  be  regarded  only  as  the  leaders  of  its  majo- 
rities— but,  by  the  only  independent  and  competent  body  in 
the  country, — the  common-law  judges,* 

Neither  should  we,  in  weighing  any  proposals  for  trans- 
ferring this  jurisdiction  to  the  ordmary  tribunals,  forget  that^ 
until  tne  Commons  became  an  example  of  violence  and  cor- 
ruption to  all  the  kingdom,  the  judges,  as  a  body,  had  never 
suffered  the  slightest  imputation  on  their  character.  The  evil 
influence  of  the  representatives  of  the  nation  selling  their  votes 
as  legislators,  and  deciding  every  question  as  judges,  with  an 
utter  contempt  for  justice,  and  invariably  in  favour  of  the 
party  to  which  they  belonged,  could  not  but  have  extended 
Its  baneful  effects  to  every  other  tribunal  of  the  country. 
Should  we  wonder  that,  when  justice  was  thus  tainted  at  its 
source,  the  laws  should  be  administered  in  the  same  spirit  by 
the  inferior  courts,  in  which  they  were  enacted  and  adminis- 
tered in  parliament;  and  that  the  judges  should  become  as 
indifferent  to  right  and  wrong,  and  to  their  own  hitherto  un- 
sullied characters,  as  those  in  the  wake  of  whose  corruption 
they  were  drifted  along?  Tracing  the  history  of  the  judicial 
character  from  the  earliest  period  of  our  annals,  we  do  not  find 
that  the  judges,  as  a  body,  were  ever  known  to  forget  their 
duty  as  impartial  expounders  of  the  law,  till  the  reign  of 
Richard  II,  when  several  were  condemned  by  the  Lords  and 
Commons  for  unconstitutional  opinions,  which,  according  to 
their  def«ices,  the  king  had  compelled  them  to  sign,  at  the 
imminent  peril  of  their  lives.  From  that  time,  till  the  reign 
of  James  I,  the  judicial  character  remained  unblemished,  witli^ 
however,  a  few  well-known  individual  exceptions.  In  the 
latter  reign,  they  forsook  that  line  of  conduct  which  had  se- 
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and  reasonable  causes.  By  the  means  now  suggested,  there 
would  be  a  chance  of  procuring  as  impartial  a  trial  of  any 
petition,  as  the  nature  of  human  frailty  would  allow.  But  if 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  it  should  be  found,  that  all  the 
juries  in  the  nation  were  so  corrupted  by  the  examples  of 
committees,  as  to  lose  all  respect  for  their  oaths,  for  law  and 
justice,  it  would  be  then  due  time  to  restore  to  the  latter  the 
exclusive  enjoyment  of  their  much  cherished  privilege. 

Many  of  the  arguments,  which  we  have  urged  with  regard 
to  juries,  are  applicable  also  to  the  judges.  Ifonewereto 
misstate  the  law  or  evidence  to  a  jury,  there  would  be  the 
fourteen  others  to  appeal  to,  for  his  correction ;  and  as  the 
several  portions  of  a  petition  may  be  tried  before  different 
judges,  the  fractional  aid  which  any  one  could  give  to  either 
part^,  would  not  be  of  sufficient  importance,  to  induce  him  to 
sacrifice  his  professional  character  to  his  political  feelings. 
The  questions  coming  before  the  superior  courts  from  the  ses- 
sions or  assizes,  would  be  in  reality  general  ones ;  and  as  the 
principles  which  would  be  derived  from  them,  might  tell 
equally  against  all  parties,  they  could  not  be  biassed  to  any,  — 
tneir  judgments  not  being  exactly  as  variable  as  those  of  elec- 
tion committees.  The  iudges  being  usually  selected  from  all 
parties,  the  political  feelings  of  one  portion  might  counteract 
those  of  the  other.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  the  power  of  the 
crown,  as  likely  to  influence  their  conduct.  The  power  of 
the  Crown  is  now  in  reality  the  power  of  the  Commons.  But 
were  they  distinct,  as  the  Commons  could  by  address  remove 
any  one  who  exhibited  political  obliquity  on  the  judgment- 
seat,  their  displeasure  would  be  as  great  a  check  to  party  bias, 
as  the  favour  of  the  Crown  might  bean  incentive  to  it.  How 
much  better  would  it  be,  that  the  judges  should  enjoy  this 
jurisdiction,  subject  to  so  many  restrictions,  than  tiiat  the 
Commons  should  exercise  it,  freed  from  all  appeal,  controul, 
and  responsibility  ? 

In  considering  the  propriety  of  any  proposals  for  amending 
the  present  jurisdiction  in  controverted  elections,  we  shoula 
recollect,  that  those  who  have  been  the  most  zealous  advocates 
of  the  House  retaining  the  exercise  of  the  privilege  in  its  own 
hands,  have  been  the  individuals  most  hostile  to  its  independ- 
ence. Mr.  Grenville's  attachment  to  its  real  dignity  cannot 
be  questioned ;  yet,  the  slight  improvement  which  he  proposed, 
was  resisted  on  the  pretence'of  its  being  a  violation  o\  this  con- 
stitutional privilege,  by  Lord  North  and  his  adherents.  As  the 
House  has  improved  in  moral  tone,  it  has  been  more  disposed 
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and  reasonable  causes.  By  the  means  now  suggested,  there 
would  be  a  chance  of  procuring  as  impartial  a  trial  of  any 
petition,  as  the  nature  of  human  frailty  would  allow.  But  if 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  it  should  be  found,  that  all  the 
juries  in  the  nation  were  so  corrupted  by  the  examples  of 
committees,  as  to  lose  all  respect  for  their  oaths,  for  law  and 
justice,  it  would  be  then  due  time  to  restore  to  the  latter  the 
exclusive  enjoyment  of  their  much  cherished  privilege. 

Many  of  the  arguments,  which  we  have  urged  with  regard 
to  juries,  are  applicable  also  to  the  judges.  Ifonewereto 
misstate  the  law  or  evidence  to  a  jury,  there  would  be  the 
fourteen  others  to  appeal  to,  for  his  correction ;  and  as  the 
several  portions  of  a  petition  may  be  tried  before  different 
judges,  the  fractional  aid  which  any  one  could  give  to  either 
part^,  would  not  be  of  sufficient  importance,  to  induce  him  to 
sacrifice  his  professional  character  to  his  political  feelings. 
The  questions  coming  before  the  superior  courts  from  the  ses- 
sions or  assizes,  would  be  in  reality  general  ones ;  and  as  the 
principles  which  would  be  derived  from  them,  might  tell 
equally  against  all  parties,  they  could  not  be  biassed  to  any,  — 
tneir  judgments  not  being  exactly  as  variable  as  those  of  elec- 
tion committees.  The  iudges  being  usually  selected  from  all 
parties,  the  political  feelings  of  one  portion  might  counteract 
those  of  the  other.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  the  power  of  the 
crown,  as  likely  to  influence  their  conduct.  The  power  of 
the  Crown  is  now  in  reality  the  power  of  the  Commons.  But 
were  they  distinct,  as  the  Commons  could  by  address  remove 
any  one  who  exhibited  political  obliquity  on  the  judgment- 
seat,  their  displeasure  would  be  as  great  a  check  to  party  bias, 
as  the  favour  of  the  Crown  might  be  an  incentive  to  it.  How 
much  better  would  it  be,  that  the  judges  should  enioy  this 
jurisdiction,  subject  to  so  many  restrictions,  than  that  the 
Commons  should  exercise  it,  freed  from  all  appeal,  controul, 
and  responsibility  ? 

In  considering  the  propriety  of  any  proposals  for  amending 
the  present  jurisdiction  in  controverted  elections,  we  shoula 
recollect,  that  those  who  have  been  the  most  zealous  advocates 
of  the  House  retaining  the  exercise  of  the  privilege  in  its  own 
hands,  have  been  the  individuals  most  hostile  to  its  independ- 
ence. Mr.  Grenville's  attachment  to  its  real  dignity  cannot 
be  questioned ;  yet,  the  slight  improvement  which  he  proposed, 
was  resisted  on  the  pretence'of  its  being  a  violation  of  this  con- 
stitutional privilege,  by  Lord  North  and  his  adherents.  As  the 
House  has  improved  in  moral  tone,  it  has  been  more  disposed 
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to  check  the  abuses  of  this  privilege ;  and  those  most  attached 
to  its  purity  and  freedom,  have  been  the  most  desirous  of  de- 
priving it  of  a  power  which  was  mainly  conducive  to  rendering 
It  independent  of  those  whom  it  called  its  constituents,  and  to 
reducing  it  to  that  state  of  corruption  from  which  the  Reform 
Act  was  found  necessary  to  restore  it.  The  framers  of  that 
measure  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  the  dangerous  nature  of 
this  privilege ;  for,  by  its  provisions,  as  interpreted  by  the  subse- 
quent decisions  of  committees,  the  jurisdiction  as  to  any  man's 
right  to  vote,  has  been  almost  completely  removed  out  of  the 
control  of  the  House,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  men  who  are 
appointed — not  by  the  House,  or  by  the  ministers  of  the 
Crown,  who  may  be  regarded  only  as  the  leaders  of  its  majo- 
rities— but,  by  the  only  independent  and  competent  body  in 
the  country, — the  common-law  judges.* 

Neither  should  we,  in  weighing  any  proposals  for  trans- 
ferrinc^  this  jurisdiction  to  the  ordmary  tribunals,  forget  that, 
until  the  Commons  became  an  example  of  violence  and  cor- 
ruption to  all  the  kingdom,  the  judges,  as  a  body,  had  never 
sunered  the  slightest  imputation  on  their  character.  The  evil 
influence  of  the  representatives  of  the  nation  selling  their  votes 
as  legislators,  and  deciding  every  question  as  judges,  with  an 
utter  contempt  for  justice,  and  invariably  in  favour  of  the 
party  to  which  they  belonged,  could  not  but  have  extended 
Its  baneful  effects  to  every  other  tribunal  of  the  country. 
Should  we  wonder  that,  when  justice  was  thus  tainted  at  its 
source,  the  laws  should  be  administered  in  the  same  spirit  by 
the  inferior  courts,  in  which  they  were  enacted  and  adminis- 
tered in  parliament;  and  that  the  judges  should  become  as 
indifferent  to  right  and  wrong,  and  to  their  own  hitherto  un- 
sullied characters,  as  those  in  the  wake  of  whose  corruption 
they  were  drifted  along?  Tracing  the  history  of  the  judicial 
character  from  the  earliest  period  of  our  annals,  we  do  not  find 
that  the  judges,  as  a  body,  w^ere  ever  known  to  forget  their 
duty  as  impartial  expounders  of  the  law,  till  the  reign  of 
Richard  II,  when  several  were  condemned  by  the  Lords  and 
Commons  for  unconstitutional  opinions,  which,  according  to 
their  defences,  the  king  had  compelled  them  to  sign,  at  the 
imminent  peril  of  their  lives.  From  that  time,  till  the  reign 
of  James  I,  the  judicial  character  remained  unblemished,  witn^ 
however,  a  few  well-known  individual  exceptions.  In  the 
latter  reign,  they  forsook  that  line  of  conduct  which  had  se- 
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cured  to  them  the  respect  of  preceding  ages  ;  and,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I,  completed  the  measure  of  their  own  degradation. 
From  that  period  to  the  revolution,  they  were,  with  one  or 
two  noble  exceptions,  the  mere  minions  of  the  Crown.  From 
the  Revolution  till  the  reign  of  George  III,  there  was  little 
confidence  placed  in  their  firmness,  when  holding  the  balance 
between  tlie  subject  and  the  executive.  From  the  latter 
period,  they  have  been  gradually  recovering  their  pristine 
spotlessness  of  character.  We  cannot  exhibit  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  judges  of  earlier  times,  and  those  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  better,  than  by  placing  before  our  readers  a  passage 
from  Clarendon,  on  the  conduct  of  those  by  whom  the  ship- 
money  question  was  determined. 

"  And  no  question,  as  the  exorbitancy  of  the  House  of 
Commons  proceeded  principally  from  their  contempt,  and 
that  contempt  from  the  scandal  of  that  judgment,  so  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  of  Peers  in  that  fury  can  be  imputed 
to  no  one  thing  more  than  the  irreverence  and  scorn  the 
judges  were  justly  in,  who  had  been  always  before  looked 
upon  there  as  oracles  of  the  law,  and  the  best  guides  to  that 
House  in  their  opinions  and  actions ;  and  the  Lords  now 
thought  themselves  excused  from  swerving  from  the  rules  and 
customs  of  their  predecessors  (who  in  altering  and  making  of 
laws,  and  in  judging  of  things  and  persons,  had  always  ob- 
served the  advice  of  those  sages)  in  not  asking  questions  of 
those  whom  they  knew  nobody  would  believe,  thinking  it  a 
just  reproach  upon  them  (who  out  of  their  courtship  had  sub- 
mitted the  difficulties  and  mysteries  of  the  law  to  be  measured 
by  the  standard  of  what  they  called  general  reason,  and 
explained  by  the  wisdom  of  state)  that  they  themselves 
should  make  use  of  the  license  which  others  had  taught  them, 
and  determine  that  to  be  law  which  they  thought  to  be  rea- 
sonable, or  foimd  to  be  convenient.  //  these  men  had  pre- 
served the  simplicity  of  their  ancestors^  in  severety  ami  strictly 
defending  the  lawsy  other  men  had  observed  the  modesty  of 
theirs,  in  humbly  and  dutifully  obeying  them/'*  Those  an- 
cient judges  lauded  by  Clarendon,  held  their  offices  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  Crown  ;  whence  we  may  infer,  that  the  re- 
turning improvement  in  the  conduct  of  the  judges,  from  the 
Revolution  to  the  present  time,  is  not  attributable  solely  to 
the  increased  security  of  their  tenure  of  office.  Seeing  that 
the  judges  maintained  the  ermine  unblemished,  till  the  Com- 
—   —  -  ~ — — 
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mons  set  the  example  of  corruption ;  and,  as  the  latter  have 
amended,  a  similar  improvement  is  observable  in  the  former, 
may  we  not  conclude  that  if  this  "  high  court  of  parliaments^ 
were  to  cease  encouraging  the  nation,  by  its  conduct,  to  a  con- 
tempt for  the  laws,  every  other  court  would  entertain  a  greater 
respect  for  the  sacredness  of  its  duty,  and  the  general  admi- 
nistration of  justice  would  recover  its  ancient  chastity  of  cha- 
racter? 

We  may  be  told,  that  the  Crown  may,  in  certain  circum- 
stances, overawe  both  the  private  prosecutors  and  the  juries. 
Though  there  are  some  instances  of  that  nature  in  our  his- 
tory, yet  we  find  private  individuals  and  juries  preserving  the 
liberties  of  the  nation,  when  majorities  of  the  Commons  were 
unable,  or  unwilling  to  protect  them.  As  the  ministers  of  the 
Crown  will  in  general  be  supported  by  majorities  of  the  Com- 
mons, if  their  agents  be  guilty  of  bribery  or  other  mal-prac- 
tices,  what  satisfaction  can  the  injured  expect  from  those 
majorities  ?  Here,  also,  from  the  experience  of  the  past,  we 
should  rely  rather  on  the  public  spirit  of  individuals,  and  the 
integrity  of  juries,  than  on  the  accidental  honesty  of  an  acci- 
dental majority  of  the  Commons. 

Double  and  false  returns  are  now  very  infrequent.  They  may 
be  provided  against,  by  the  revival  of  the  23  Hen.  VI.  c.  15 ; 
increasing  the  penalties  in  proportion  to  the  difference  in  the 
value  of  money  between  that  period  and  the  present;  and 
providing  that  the  seat  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  party 
duly  elected ;  there  being  no  provision  of  this  nature  in  the 
earlier  statutes,  as  in  those  times  there  was  usually  an  election 
for  every  session. 

The  only  other  subject  of  investigation  for  an  election  com- 
mittee, which  remains  to  be  noticed,  is  the  qualification  or 
disqualification  of  candidates.  During  the  session  of  1838,  several 
cases,  strongly  illustrative  of  the  incompetence  of  committees 
to  meddle  with  such  questions,  came  under  our  observation. 
In  a  former  number,  we  noticed  the  decisions  of  the  Belfast 
Committee.     The  Hull  Committee  had  to  determine  a  real 

f)roperty  question,  on  which  the  most  eminent  lawyers  dif- 
ered.  The  Galway  Committee,  without  a  single  legal  cha- 
racter on  it,  had  to  solve  the  most  perplexing  enigma  of  all; 
and,  after  hearing  the  arguments  of  counsel  during  a  great 
portion  of  two  days,  cleared  the  room,  and  in  about  fifteen 
minutes  announced  their  decision.  Against  this  committee, 
there  could  be  no  charge  of  partiality  ;  as  it,  the  sitting  mem- 
ber, and  the  petitioner,  all  shared  the  same  opinions.     We 
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eomplain  not  of  the  decision :  but  can  any  one  suppose  that  they 
came  to  that  resolution  in  fifteen  minutes^  because  they  haa 
sufficiently  considered  the  subject,  and  not  because  they  were 
^sonvinced  that  if  they  remained  in  for  fifteen  months,  they 
would  know  iust  as  litde  of  it  as  they  did  then  ;  and  that  they 
might  as  well  pronounce  a  judgment  at  once,  which  they  dia 
not  understand,  as  waste  time  in  pretending  to  comprehend 
it  ?  If  they  had  been  a  tory  committee,  and  the  petitioner  a 
tory,  they  would  be  excusable  in  returning  their  triend ;  for, 
so  far  as  their  capabilities  of  judging  extended,  the  question 
could  be  decided /air/y  only  by  the  assistance  of  a  dice*box. 

As  such  cases  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  would  the  House 
suffer  any  diminution  of  power  or  dignity,  if  it  were  to  direct 
feigned  issues  or  cases  to  the  courts  of  law  to  try  such  questions  ? 
A  very  eminent  writer  on  this  subject,  regretted  many  years 
since,  that  committees  had  not  the  power,  on  points  of  mere 
law,  to  send  written  questions  to  some  of  the  judges,  whose 
answers  should  be  conclusive.*  But  as  judges  are  generally 
averse  to  giving  extra-judicial  opinions,  and  particularly  until 
they  havelieard  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  the  course  we 
suggest  seems  preferable,  and  especially  as  it  is  in  accordance 
with  the  practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which  continually 
directs  issues  of  law  and  fact  to  be  decided  by  the  proper  tribu- 
nals, and  thus  preserves  its  equity  from  taint  or  suspicion. 

We  may  here  explain  how  the  several  portions  of  a  petition 
flnoy  be  heard  by  different  tribunals.  If  we  take  the  Belfast 
case,  with  which  our  readers  are  already  familiar,  it  may  be 
seen  that  the  charges  against  the  several  voters  could  be  de- 
termined at  the  assizes,  or  quarter-sessions;  Mr.  Gibson's 
aualification,  by  the  Common  Pleas ;  and  Mr.  Tennent*s,  by 
lat  court,  or  by  a  jud^e  and  jury. 

It  is  an  usual  objection  against  referring  election  cases  to 
the  courts  of  common  law,  that  such  a  course  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  infinite  delay.  But,  would  it  not  be  better  that  the 
person  chosen  by  the  apparent  majority  of  the  electors,  should 
represent  them  for  a  few  weeks  or  months  till  the  subject 
could  be  fairly  decided,  than  that  one  elected  by  a  committee 
in  contravention  of  law  and  right,  should  hold  the  seat  for 
seven  years?  This  objection  of  delay  was  particularly  ap- 
plicable against  the  original  Grenville  committees ;  and  yet, 
the  nation  was  more  content  with  the  administration  o(  justice 
under  them,  than  with  the  more  rapid  practice  under  the 

*  Luden,  Rep.  Control.  Elections,  Introd.  p.  25. 
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present  system.  We  have  shown,  that  nearly  half  of  the  peti- 
tions used  to  be  deferred  from  the  session  in  which  they  were 
presented,  and  that  some  were  twice  deferred.  But  we  do  not 
think  that  the  proposed  course  would  be  productive  of  very 
great  delay.  Viewing  the  period  that  elapsed  between  the 
last  general  elections,  and  the  time  appointed  for  taking  them 
into  consideration,  as  the  average  on  similar  occasions,  we 
find  that  the  elections  took  place  m  July  and  August ;  that  the 
6th  February  was  the  first  day  for  hearing  petitions,  and  the 
22nd  May  the  last.  Thus,  from  the  general  elections,  to  the 
last  day  for  hearing  petitions,  nine  months  elapsed ;  during 
which,  there  were  three  terms,  one  assizes,  and  three  quarter 
sessions.*  Before  the  6th  February,  every  question  triable  at 
quarternsessions,  and  assizes,  could  have  been  determined  there, 
and  reserved  points  of  law  argued  and  decided  before  the  judges 
of  the  superior  courts.  Every  other  question,  also,  could  have 
been  heard  before  the  same  day;  and  even  carried  to  the 
last  appeal  before  the  22nd  of  May,  or  at  least,  before  the 
Westmeath  case  could  have  been  decided,  had  the  commission 
investigated  all  the  cases  to  which  objections  were  submitted. 
But,  even  if  twelve  or  eighteen  montns  should  elapse  before 
the  final  determination  of  some  difficult  legal  enigmas,  it 
should  be  recollected,  that  those  decisions  would  settle  for  ever, 
not  only  those,  but  all  other  questions  to  which  the  same  prin- 
ciples would  be  apjplicable,  while  committees  could  only  come 
to  some  decision  on  the  particular  cases,  but  could  never  de- 
termine a  question  of  law.  Since  their  first  existence,  the 
same  questions  have  been  continually  debated  before  them, 
but  never  set  at  rest.  Thus,  law  and  right  are  to  be  for  ever 
outraged  by  partial  and  contradictory  decisions,  and  litigation 
is  never  to  know  an  end.  The  great  advantage  of  fixing  the 
law,  and  appointing  tribunals  to  administer  it  impartially, 
would  soon  be  mapiiSkt  in  the  decrease  of  petitions,  and  the  ces- 
sation of  the  malpractices  of  which  the  public  now  so  generally 
complain.  For  then,  all  parties  would  know  the  law ;  and  know- 
ing, also,  that  every  case  would  be  decided  according  to  it, 
and  not  by  the  discretion  of  a  partial  committee,  they  would 
not  petition,  except  when  they  should  feel  legally  entitled  to 
a  favourable  judgment;  and  those  disposed  to  violate  the  law, 
would  be  deterred  by  the  certainty  of  being  punished  with 

impartial  rigour.     Thus,  in  a  few  years,  petitions  which,  after 

^- —  -  -  — - 

*  The  reader  cannot  forget  the  time  occupied  by  the  Dublin  Commission,  or 
fail  to  sec  how  much  more  it  would  have  occupied,  bad  it  heard,  as  it  ought  to 
have  done,  the  eyidence  on  the  counter  charges  of  the  liberal  party. 
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a  general  election,  now  usually  amount  to  fifty  or  sixty,  would 
dwindle  to  perhaps  half  a  dozen ;  or,  as  occurred  in  earlier 
times,  be  heard  of  only  on  extraoi'dinary  occasions.* 

Could  not  the  House  easily  obviate  any  objection  as  to  delay, 
by  providing  that  parliamentary  questions  should  have  prece- 
dence of  all  others,  and  should  be  forwarded  through  the 
courts  by  some  speedier  process  than  is  usual  in  ordinary 
cases? 

There  is  a  very  obvious  improvement,  which  may  be  intro- 
duced in  any  measure  for  the  amendment  of  the  present  iuris« 
diction.  We  can  see  no  satisfactory  reason  why  costs  snould 
not  follow  the  judgment  in  parliamentary,  as  well  as  in 
legal,  proceedings.  A  man  should  not  be  liable  to  be  ruined, 
merely  because  he  is  returned,  or  entitled  to  be  returned,  to 
serve  his  country  in  the  Commons ;  and  be  placed  totally  at 
the  mercy  of  every  litigious,  wealthy,  and  spiteful  opponent. 
It  rarely  occurs,  that  a  committee  votes  a  petition,  or  a  de- 
fence, frivolous  and  vexatious ;  while  scarce  an  election  is  con- 
troverted, in  which  either  party  does  not  offer  a  frivolous  and 
vexatious  opposition  on  some  points  of  defence  or  attack. 
Common  justice  requires,  that  wherever  a  man  fails  in  any 
charge,  he  should  pay  the  costs  of  his  opponent  in  defending 
that  charge.  The  Court  of  Stannaries  was  abolished,  because 
litigating  parties  could  not  be  compelled  to  pay  costs.  No 
form  of  judicature  can  ever  be  satisfactory,  which  allows 
one  man  to  persecute  another  with  all  the  forms  of  law,  with- 
out any  liability  to  compensate  for  the  losses  of  the  victim  of 
his  whims,  his  malice,  or  his  ignorance. 

We  fear  that  we  have  already  trespassed  too  much  on  the 
patience  of  our  readers.  Much  might  be  said  on  tlie  tendency 
of  the  measures  which  we  have  suggested,  to  diminish  the  dis- 
position of  parties  to  present  frivolous  petitions,  and  to  fabri- 
cate evidence  for  deceiving  committees  in  London,  which 
would  not  be  even  offered  in  the  locality  where  the  character 
of  the  witnesses,  and  the  nature  of  the  circumstances  were 
better  known ;  to  lessen  the  amount  of  expenses  for  the  trial  of 
any  petitions;  and  on  the  great  advantages  derivable  to 
Ireland,  and  to  Scotland,  from  having  whatever  sums  should 
be  necessarily  expended  in  such  litigation,  expended  at  home. 
But,  for  such  considerations,  we  have  not  time  or  space.  We 
cannot,  however,  conclude,  without  expressing  our  conviction, 
that  the  Commons,  by  establishing  the  rights  of  their  const!- 

*  Last  year,  the  number  of  returns  petilioned  against,  amounted  to  sixty-seveiu 
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tuents  on  a  secure  and  firm  basis,  will  add  to  their  own  power 
and  dignity,  and  rally  round  their  privileges  the  national 
confidence  and  the  national  respect;  and  our  hopes,  that  in 
the  discussion  of  the  measures  which  shall  be  hereafter  pro- 
posed, "to  amend  the  jurisdiction  for  the  trial  of  controverted 
elections,"  they  will  pay  attention  to  the  great  and  funda- 
mental principles  of  common  justice,  which  distinguish  the  code 
of  British  law;  and  that  they  will  at  length  adopt  as  their 
maxim.  Fiat  justitiai  mat  privilegium. 


Art.  IIL — 1.  History  of  Home.  By  Thomas  Arnold,  D.D. 
Head  Master  of  Rugby  School.  Vol.  1.  Early  History, 
to  the  Burning  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls.    London :  1838. 

2.  Histoire  Romaine ;  premidre  partie:  R^publique.  Par 
Michelet.     2  vols.     Paris :  1831. 

8.  The  History  of  Rome.  By  G.  B.  Niebuhr.  Translated 
by  Julius  Uharles  Hare,  M.A.,  and  Connop  Thirlwall, 
M.A.,  Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Cam- 
bridge, 1831-2. 

SINCE  the  revival  of  literature,  the  history  of  Rome  has 
justly  engaged,  in  an  equal  degree,  the  study  of  philoso- 
phers, men  of  learning,  and  statesmen,  of  all  nations.  A 
people,  springing  up  on  a  cluster  of  volcanic  hills,  and  com- 
posed of  naif-destroyed  tribes,  gathers  strength  unperceived 
by  the  more  powerful  nations  around  it,  whose  very  breath 
would  have  been  enough  to  annihilate  it;  and  while  increas- 
ing in  spite  of  the  most  violent  internal  dissensions,  and  the 
most  alarming  dangers  from  without,  struggles  for  freedom, 
and  the  empire  of  the  world,  and  maintains  them  for  five 
buudred  years  admitted  beyond  dispute ;  spreads  its  laws  and 
its  reliffion  over  the  whole  world ;  serving  as  an  instrument  of 
Proviaence  to  render  the  human  race,  (saving  the  inhabitants 
of  Palestine,)  by  the  universality  of  Grecian  and  Roman  ele- 
ments, ripe  and  ready  for  the  Christian  religion,  which  it  so 
much  needed;  and,  although  rich  in  every  department  of 
civilization,  has  more  particularly,  in  its  public  men,  produced 
models  of  statesmen  and  generals,  who  have  never  been  sur- 
passed ; — to  pursue  such  a  nation  in  its  development, — to  track 
the  footsteps  of  its  greatness, — to  discover  the  causes  of  its 
splendour,  and  its  sad  decline, — has  ever  been  too  interesting  a 
problem,  not  to  have  seized  on  the  attention,  and  invited  the 
contemplation  and  study,  of  the  most  exalted  minds.    Yet, 
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wonderful  it  is,  that  very  few  have  understood  the  history  of 
Rome.  On  one  point,  all  have  been  unanimous ;  the  magic 
name  of  its  constitution, — the  details  whereof  were  developed 
in  continual  wars, — and  the  faithful  attachment  of  her  people, 
displayed  in  the  sacrifice  of  all  that  was  dearest  and  most  pre- 
cious ;  but  of  its  nature,  the  most  opposite  opinions  have  been 
formed.  Each  inquirer  sought  in  it  those  principles  which 
were  most  conformable  to  his  own  preconceived  ideas,  and 
everv  one  discovered  there  what  he  wished  to  find ;  but  few 
had  the  courage  and  disinterestedness  to  look  at  Roman  his- 
tory in  itself  as  an  objective  whole,  and  to  represent  it  as  such ; 
and  for  this  reason,  very  few  indeed  succeeded  in  their  under- 
taking. Moreover,  when  the  sceptical  Bayle  and  Beaufort 
proved  how  destitute  of  foundation  its  traditional  accounts 
severally  are,  and  how  contradictory  among  themselves,  all 
hope  of  success  in  such  a  field  seemed  extinct;  and,  while 
some  held  obstinately  their  absolute  belief  in  the  infallibility 
of  Livy,— others  were  contented  with  the  persuasion,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  substitute  anything  better ;  and  that  it  was, 
therefore,  wiser  to  keep  what  they  already  possessed.  To  our 
age  belongs  the  glory  of  having  understood  Roman  history  in 
its  true  character.  To  appreciate  this  dory  more  correctly, 
let  us  take  a  rapid  view  of  the  writers  whose  reflections  upon 
the  history  have  been  most  distinguished  in  preceding  times. 

From  Uie  restoration  of  classical  literature,  to  those  times 
when  civil  and  foreign  wars  in  every  country,  as  well  as  the 
perfect  sway  of  absolute  dominion,  arrested  the  development 
of  liberty,  and  either  paralyzed  the  minds  of  men,  or  directed 
them  to  other  interests,  there  appeared  in  the  whole  civiliied 
world,  that  pleasing  intoxication  which  accompanies  a  majestie 
efibrt.  Men  awoke  from  a  deep  slumber,  and  beheld  in 
astonishment,  an  anterior  and  half-forgotten  world,  with  its 
literature  and  art,  of  the  greatness  whereof  they  had  felt  only 
an  undefined  presentiment,  rising  from  the  tomb.  In  that 
joyous  moment,  no  reflection,  no  criticism,  upon  the  state  of 
things  passed,  was  possible.  They  possessed  the  works  of  ancient 
art,  and  ancient  authors,  of  whom  others  were  daily  emerging 
into  light;  they  rejoiced,  admired,  and  rivalled  them,  and 
k>ved  to  k)ok  upon  them  as  models  in  matter  no  less  than  ex- 
pression,  with  whom  none,  without  rashness,  would  dare  to 
And  fault.  The  ancient  historians,  as  well  as  classic  authors, 
they  restored,  as  they  did  statues;  because,  in  those  days, 
they  were  artists  in  science  no  less  than  in  art.  To  maintain 
that  Livy  has  merely  given  us  in  Roman  history  some  pat* 
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sages  that  are  obscure^  and  others  retouched,  and  therefore^ 
disfigured;  or,  that  there  would  arise,  not  only  a  necessity, 
but  even  a  power  of  knowing  the  state  of  ancient  Rome,  better 
than  himself,  would  have  appeared  audacious,  as  well  as  un** 
reasonable.  On  the  other  hand,  they  felt  the  necessity  of 
collectmg  together  the  numerous  notices  respecting  the  con- 
stitution of  Rome,  and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants,  scat- 
tered in  every  direction,  in  order  to  understand  them,  and 
the  authors  who  alluded  to  them.  In  this  way  arose  the 
knowledge  of  Roman  antiquities,  which  was  so  well  under- 
stood and  perfected  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Besides,  the 
learned  men  of  the  Italian  republics,  supplied,  by  their  intui- 
tive notions  taken  from  a  living  republic,  the  deficiencies  of 
their  researches.  They  entered  witn  a  lively  interest  into  the 
relations  of  the  Roman  republic,  took  part  in  the  differences  of 
its  members  with  all  the  activity  of  republican  zeal ;  for  they 
supposed  the  Roman  nobles  and  people  identical  with  their 
own;  and  profited  of  the  stratagems  and  successes  of  the 
Roman  contest,  to  derive  thence  political  lessons  for  the  in- 
struction of  themselves  and  their  fellow-citizens.  In  a  word, 
they  understood  Roman  history,  but  they  did  not  understand 
it  well.  The  best  example  of  this  way  of  viewing  it,  is  the 
work  of  Macchiavelli, — "  Discorsl  sopra  la  prima  Deca  di 
Tito  LivioJ*  He  was  then  young,  and  had  not,  in  the  ardour 
of  his  desire  for  the  freeaom  and  independence  of  Italy, 
adopted  those  desperate  means  of  effecting  it,  which  he  after- 
wards developed  in  his  Principe ;  but  being  an  ardent  repub- 
lican, and  well  versed  in  the  innumerable  stratagems  which 
formed  part  of  political  knowledge  at  that  time,  he  endeavours 
to  represent  the  legitimate  development  of  the  Roman  state, 
and  the  wisdom  of  its  institutions,  as  a  model  for  his  restless 
countrymen ;  and  Livy  is  the  onlv  source  from  which  he  draws 
his  arguments.  He  traces  the  development  of  Rome  in  her 
interior  constitution,  as  well  as  in  her  external  wars  and  policy, 
with  equal  diligence;  in  herself,  he  contemplates  the  favour- 
able curcumstances  under  which  the  republic  increased,  the 
virtues  of  her  citizens,  and  their  attachment  to  their  religion, 
whose  usefulness,  as  a  state-worship,  he  demonstrates.  The 
tribunitial  power  is,  according  to  him,  the  chief  support  of  the 
republic ;  tne  other  leading  offices  are  considered  in  succesF- 
sion,  and  that  of  dictator  receives  his  most  unqualified  and 
highest  praise.  The  pivot  of  the  dissensions  between  the  two 
orders,  he  supposes  to  have  been  the  agrarian  law  ;  the  hi** 
tory  of  the  republic  turns  upon  the  efforts  made  to  obtain  its 
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enactment  The  ruin  of  the  commonwealth,  with  him,  dates 
from  the  moment  when  the  Gracchi  forced  it  by  violence,  and 
for  this  reason  an  absolute  rule  became  unavoidable.  The  most 
interesting  part  is  that,  wherein  he  treats  of  the  decemvirate, 
and  in  which  he  explains  in  detail  his  system,  and  his  opinion 
respecting  the  state,  its  excellencies  and  its  defects ;  pursuing 
in  that,  and  other  passages,  his  great  object  of  prepossessing 
his  readers  against  monarchy;  and  showing  the  advantages 
and  dangers  of  a  republican  form  of  government.*  But  he, 
at  the  same  time,  confounds  the  Roman  and  Florentine  re- 
public; the  senate  becomes  the  seigneury ;  the  patricians,  the 
nobles  (nobili)  of  his  country;  the  plebs,  the  people  accus- 
tomed to  assemble  in  the  gallery  of  Florence ;  and  the  strug- 
gle between  the  two  orders,  is,  in  his  eyes,  a  contest  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  in  which  the  republic  at  last  &lls  by 
the  rashness  of  the  Gracchi.  But  until  that  epoch — a  period 
of  three  hundred  years — the  rich  and  the  nobles  had  b^n  re- 
strained, to  the  advantage  and  welfare  of  the  republic.f  As  a 
Eolitical  treatise,  this  work  of  Macchiavelli  cannot  be  too 
ighly  appreciated,  but  it  certainly  cannot  be  deemed  faithful 
to  history. 

•  After  his  time,  the  prosperity  of  most  of  the  countries  of 
Europe  sank  amid  the  sanguinaiy  religious  wars  produced  by 
the  Reformation ;  and  erudition,  fleeing  from  1  ranee,  took 
refuse  in  the  free  states  of  Holland ;  but  if  we  except  the 
proround  researches  of  Perizonius,  little  was  done  for  history ; 
as  is  clearly  proved,  besides  other  evidences,  by  the  notes  of 
the  celebratra  Gronovius,  on  Livy :  and  thus  Roman  history 
became,  on  one  hand,  a  collection  of  examples  for  public  and 
international  law ;  and  on  the  other,  was  cultivated  in  some 
slight  degree,  only  because  tlie  writers  of  it  were  Greeks  or 
Romans.  It  was  not  until  the  eighteenth  century,  that  in- 
terest in  it  was  revived,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  severe  and 
merciless  criticism  of  Baylc  and  Beaufort.  The  latter  easily 
pointed  out  a  mass  of  contradictions  and  gratuitous  supposi- 
tions, in  those  portions  which  had  theretofore  been  adnntted 
as  authentic ;  but  he  only  pulled  down,  without  building  up ; 

*  **  Ma  esscndo  lacosa  si  roanifesta  chc  cioscuuo  la  vcdc,  sar6  animoso  in  dire 
manifestaineDte  quello  che  intcnder^  di  tjuelli  e  di  quc$U  tempi,  accioch^  git 
animi  de'  giovaoi,  che  questi  roiei  scritti  leggcranno,  possaoo  fuggirc  qucsti  e 
preparasi  ad  imitar  quelli,  qualunquc  volta  la  fortuna  ne  desse  loro  I'occasiooe. 
Percb^  gli  ^  ufficio  d'uomo  buono,  quel  bcoe  che  per  la  malignitd  de'  tempi  e 
ddla  fortuna  tu  non  hai  potuto  opcrare,  inscgnarlo  ad  altri,  accioch^  sendonc 
molti  capaci  alcono  di  quclli  piii  amati  dal  ciclo  possa  operarlo.*' — Disc.  ii. 
p.  235.    Milan  edition. 

f  Disconti.  i.  87. 
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and  it  was,  unfortunately,  only  too  possible,  after  his  example, 
to  cast  all  history  aside  as  a  ^^ fable  convenue"  Still,  men 
were  led  by  the  philosophical  spirit  of  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century,  dissatisfied  with  what  they  saw  at  home,  to  seek 
among  foreigners  a  constitution  which  they  might  imitate. 
Montesquieu,  who  exercised,  by  his  works,  a  considerable, 
although  not  immediate,  influence  upon  his  times,  took  Roman 
history  under  his  consideration ;  and  in  his  Considerations  sur 
les  Causes  de  la  Grandeur  des  Romains  et  de  leur  Decadence^ 
undertook  to  show  how  the  Roman  institutions  were  adapted 
to  their  design  of  subjugating  the  world.  For,  in  his  opinion, 
the  dominion  of  the  universe  was  the  object  which  Rome 
would  have  pursued  for  ages;  her  greatness  was  the  act  of 
fighting  to  acquire  it,  and  her  decline  was  her  success  in  ob- 
taining it.  But  this  point  of  view  is  too  contracted  to  have 
allowed  him  to  observe  the  development  of  the  constitution 
with  an  unprejudiced  eye ;  he  gives  Rome  a  constitution  in 
conformity  with  his  own  heau  idM,  but  not  with  reality,  ac- 
cording to  which  she  formed  it  organically,  and  almost  with- 
out being  aware  of  it.  With  him,  the  senate  was,  at  the  very 
beginning,  that  which  it  only  became  by  the  progress  of 
events, — a  ruling  corporation  ;  the  patricians  and  nobles  are 
its  support,  and  the  plebeians  an  unsettled  mass,  which  the 
senate,  like  a  prudent  governor,  restrained  or  conciliated,  by 

Eartial  concessions.*  The  downfall  of  the  republic  was  caused, 
e  thinks,  by  its  unmeasured  extension.  At  the  beginning, 
all  landed  property  would  be  divided  in  equal  shares  among 
the  people  ;  but  in  course  of  time,  some,  who  thenceforward 
were  rich  patricians,  would  have  managed  to  get  possession  of 
a  larger  portion,  and  the  agrarian  laws  would  have  been,  like 
the  revolutions  of  Agis  and  Cleomenes  at  Sparta,  endeavours 
to  restore  the  former  equality.f  In  this  view,  the  difference 
between  the  patricians  and  plebeians,  on  which  the  whole  his- 
tory turns,  is  merely  the  contrast  between  rich  and  poor; 
not  original  and  ancient,  but  artificial  and  recent ;  since  at 
first,  all  would  be  equal.  In  the  remaining  portion  of  his 
ingenious  work,  he  speaks  of  the  external  policy  of  the  Ro- 
mans, their  military  system,  and  the  empire. 

After  Montesquieu,  the  knowledge  of  Roman  history  gained 
important  accessions,  particularly  in  the  department  ot  anti- 
quities, by  jurists  and  philologers,  and  a  few  philosophers; 
amongst  whom  Vico  was  the  first  to  maintain,  although  not 

^  CoDsid.  c.  viii,  f  Consid.  c.  iii. 
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explicitly,  that  the  patricians  and  plebeians  might  have  been 
two  distinct  races.  A  few  of  their  observations  were  judicious, 
but,  in  general,  it  made  but  little  progress,  and  the  French 
revolution  dared,  without  contradiction,  to  compare  itself  with 
the  development  of  the  Roman  republic  Of  the  empire,  a  very 
correct  idea  had  been  formed  from  its  jurisprudence;  and 
especially  as  regards  the  constitution  under  Constantine,  no- 
thing can  be  added  to  the  plan  of  it,  drawn  by  Gothofredus 
(Godfrey) ;  but  with  respect  to  the  primitive  institutions  of 
the  republic,  it  was  deemed  sufficient  to  repeat,  with  less  force 
and  elegance,  the  perfect  description  given  by  Livy.  Anti- 
quities were  pursued  with  much  zeal ;  and,  above  all,  jurists 
like  Heineccius,  contributed  to  the  proper  understanding  of 
private  right  in  an  original  form,  and  of  public  right,  as  far  as 
this  was  possible.  Such  was  the  state *of  the  science,  when,  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  German  nation  shook  off 
the  torpor  induced  by  long  wars  of  suffering  and  desolation, 
and  in  public  life,  by  the  seven  years'  war ;  awakened  within 
herself  an  eicalted  national  spirit,  and,  with  it,  a  renewed  life 
in  every  intellectual  department.  With  the  original  literature 
which  then  arose,  philology  raised  itself  to  its  high  calling  as  the 
mediatrix  of  different  ages,  and  of  all  that  is  most  noble  in  every 
nation  of  the  world.  It  was  not  until  that  time,  that  men  became 
familiar  with  Homer,  and  the  tragic  poets  in  particular ;  and, 
through  them,  with  the  spirit  of  antiquity.  It  seemed,  however, 
for  a  long  time,  that  the  favour  of  the  learned  was  exclusively 
directed  to  Grecian  history  and  literature;  when,  in  1811,  to 
the  recently-opened  University  of  Berlin,  a  man  presented 
himself  as  professor  of  Roman  history,  whom,  until  that  mo- 
ment, none  but  his  most  intimate  friends  had  esteemed  learned* 
Niebuhr  was  one  of  those  few  individuals  who  are  called  to 

Sive  birth  to  a  new  science.  His  father  had  acquired  a  high 
egree  of  celebrity ;  and  the  son,  from  his  earliest  youth,  had 
applied  himself  to  Roman  literature  and  history,  with  earnest- 
ness and  deep  study ;  and  had  not  abandoned  it  in  the  midst 
of  the  distractions  and  agitation  of  public  life.  Public  affairs, 
in  which  he  took  part  in  Denmark  and  Prussia,  and  an  abode 
in  England,  had  given  him  that  steady,  unprejudiced  eye, 
which  his  predecessors  did  not  possess ;-— accompanied,  at  the 
same  time,  by  the  most  extensive  knowledge  of  ancient  and 
modern  history,  which  enabled  him  to  displav,  to  greater  advan- 
tage and  effect,  the  rich  qualities  with  which  nature  had  gifted 
him.  Of  these,  besides  an  extraordinary  memory,  the  most 
prominent  were  a  lively  imagination^  and  a  truly  poetic  in- 
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tuition,  joined  with  a  sagacity  seldom  equalled,  and  an  exqui- 
site jud^^enL  His  character  was  severe  and  honourable; 
his  love  of  freedom  ardent;  his  admiration  for  the  great  and 
good  unbounded ;  and  his  detestation  of  evil  insurmountable. 
To  comprehend  the  character,  and  understand  the  manner  in 
which  the  mind  of  this  wonderful  man  was  formed,  nothing 
can  be  more  instructive,  or  more  interesting,  than  the  collec- 
tion of  his  letters,  published  last  year,  and  abounding  with  the 
finest  remarks  on  the  literature  and  political  events  of  his 
time.*  His  lectures  were  attended  with  complete  success, 
and  frequented  and  admired  by  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
learning  in  Berlin ;  so,  that  he  determined  to  publish  at  once, 
in  1811-12,  the  two  first  volumes  of  his  work  on  Roman  his- 
tory. They  come  down  to  the  year  of  Rome  416;  when  the 
constitution  was  completed  by  the  laws  of  the  dictator,  Publi- 
lius  Philo,  and  equality  between  the  two  orders  was  esta- 
blished on  a  solid  basis.  Unfortunately,  his  literary  activity 
was  interrupted  by  the  war  of  1813,  during  which  he  joined 
the  staff;  and  was  entrusted  with  several  diplomatic  missions, 
which  took  him,  in  1814,  to  Holland;  and  on  being  named 
envoy,  to  Rome,  in  1816.  It  thus  became  impossible  for  him 
to  entertain  any  idea  of  continuing  his  work  until  1822,  when, 
after  his  return  into  Germany,  he  fixed  his  residence  at  the 
University  of  Bonn,  which  he  rendered  illustrious  by  his  lec- 
tures. Ine  two  first  volumes  of  a  new  edition  of  it,  appeared 
in  1826;  and  again  in  1828,  1830,  and  1833;  but  before  he 
could  complete  the  third  volume,f  literature  was  deprived  of 
his  services  by  bis  premature  death,  in  1831.  In  England, 
where  the  first  edition  had  been  jtranslated  by  Mr.  Walter, 
his  later  work  has  become  known  through  the  excellent  trans- 
lation of  Messrs.  Hare  and  Thirl  wall.  He  had  intended  to 
continue  his  history  down  to  the  period  where  Gibbon  com- 
mences ;  but  it  does  not  extend  past  the  end  of  the  first  Punic 
war;  though,  even  in  this  imperfect  state,  it  is  an  unrivalled 
masterpiece^  both  on  account  of  his  exact  and  diligent  re- 
searches, and,  wherever  the  subject  would  allow,  of  the  classic 
elegance  of  style  in  which  the  work  is  written,  and  which  he 
would  have  displayed  to  still  greater  advantage  in  treating  of 
those  periods  wnerein  the  original  sources  are  more  abundant 

*  ''  Lebtoi  Naehrichten  iiber  Barthold  Georg  Niebuhr,  aus  BriefeD  desselben 
and  MS  Eriniieniigen  eioiger  seiner  nachstea  Freaode."  NoUcet  retpectiog  Uie 
Life  of  B.  O.  Niebuhr,  from  bis  Letters  and  the  Reminiscences  of  some  of  his 
most  intioMto  Friends.  2  vols.    Hamburg :  1838. 

f  Since  publii^ed  in  1898. 
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Nothing  can  be  more  unjust  than  the  reproach  which  has  so 
often  been  levelled  at  Niebuhr,  that  he  has  only  sought  to 
destroy  the  authority  of  the  ancient  authors,  and  that  he  has 
substituted  doubts  and  doubtful  hypotheses,  instead  of  a  his- 
tory which  before  appeared  certain.  On  the  contrary,  no 
writer  ever  weighed  their  accounts  with  so  much  exactness. 
But  his  solid  judgment  would  not  allow  him  to  rest  contented 
with  blindly  following  a  single  writer,  who,  by  the  eloquence 
of  his  narrative^  had  won  over  the  majority  of  readers ;  and  in 
the  range  of  those  writers  who  were  the  original  sources  of 
ancient  Roman  histoi*y  by  whom  he  was  to  be  guided,  he 
could  not  but  be  struck  with  the  manifest  contradictions  which 
they  present,  and  the  evident  omissions  in  their  histories. 
Thus,  he  saw  the  necessity  of  going  back  to  the  very  sources 
from  which  the  materials  had  been  drawn  by  these  writei's, 
who  lived  themselves  long  after  the  period  of  which  they  wrote, 
and  under  a  constitution  completely  altered;  and  who,  in 
general,  evince  but  little  acquaintance  with  those  forms  of 
government  which  had  previously  existed.  Unfortunately, 
the  more  ancient  authorities,  the  annals  of  the  pontiffs,  the 
chronicles  of  illustrious  families,  their  funeral  orations,  the 
popular  songs,  and  even  the  writings  of  Cato,  Fabius  Pictor, 
Cincius,  Junius,  Gracchanus,  and  others,  are  lost ;  and,  there- 
fore, it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  search  the  writings  of  the 
most  obscure  grammarians,  and  the  most  ignoble  historians, 
because  they  contained  amongst  their  own  unimportant  trifles, 
precious  relics  of  authors  who  wrote  under  the  Republic 
After  having  thus  collected  the  authentic  testimonies  oi  these 
latter,  he  devoted  to  them^  the  most  scrupulous  examination, 
and  never  allowed  himself  a  single  conjecture,  save  where  it 
was  impossible  to  rest  contented  with  a  manifest  error,  in 
order  to  fill  up  a  void  in  their  narration.  When  we  consider 
the  ingenious,  but  hazarding  and  ungrounded  manner  in 
which  Bchlegel,  Hullman,  and  others,  have,  after  his  example, 
endeavoured  to  reconstruct  Roman  history,  we  return  with 
respect  and  admiration  to  the  work  of  Niebuhr,  whose  fidelity 
is  not  less  extraordinary  than  his  sagacity.  Thus,  he  has 
been  but  feebly  combatted  against  by  the  over-zealous  parti- 
sans of  the  old  method  of  studying  Roman  history,  or  by  too 
venturous  innovators;  and  has  been,  beyond  measure,  suc- 
cessful, not  only  in  reforming  historical  studies,  but  in  found- 
ing a  new  school  of  jurisconsults,  at  the  head  of  whom  is  the 
illustrious  Savigny.  Still,  in  spite  of  these  excellencies,  his 
work  has  never  become  popular ;  because,  the  difficult  and 
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often  abstruse  subjects  treated  in  it,  have  discounted  the  pub- 
lie,  who  feel  themselves  unequal  and  incapable  of  that  degree 
of  knowledge  and  judgment  which  Niebunr  supposed  to  exist 
in  his  readers.  But,  notwithstanding,  it  was  much  to  be 
wished  that  youth  should  be  imbued  with  the  correct  views 
and  sound  political  principles  with  which  the  Roman  history, 
when  well  examined,  so  much  abounds.  To  supply  this 
urgent*want  has  been  the  aim  of  Dr.  Arnold.  He  felt  himself 
called  to  this  duty  in  a  twofold  manner, — first,  as  an  English* 
man,  because, — as  he  observes,  ^^  the  growth  of  the  Roman 
commonwealth,  the  true  character  of  its  parties,  the  causes 
and  tendency  of  its  revolutions,  and  the  spirit  of  its  people 
and  its  laws,  ought  to  be  understood  by  none  so  well  as  by 
those  who  have  grown  up  under  the  laws,  who  have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  parties,  who  are  themselves  citizens  of  our  kingly 
commonwealtn  of  England."  (pref.  p.  vii.)  And  in  the  next 
place,  amongst  our  countrymen.  Dr.  Arnold  is,  perhaps,  the 
man,  whose  profound  classical  acquirements,  which  he  has 
exhibited  particularly  in  his  comments  on  Thucydides,  and 
whose  admirable  talent  in  exposition  (we  need  only  mention 
his  Letters  on  Reform),  which  Niebuhrso  highly  appreciated, 
render  him  most  capable  of  the  undertaking.  He  purposes 
brining  down  his  history  to  the  year  800  after  Christ,  the 
epoch  of  the  coronation  of  Charlemagne.  The  first  volume 
embraces  the  infancy  of  the  Roman  people  from  its  origin, 
down  to  the  burning  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  in  the  year  364 
of  its  existence.  As  this  period  is  also  contained  in  Kiebuhr*s 
work,  which  Dr.  Arnold  follows  throughout,  never  blindly, 
but  after  a  mature  examination,  which  sometimes  induces 
him  to  differ  from  his  predecessor,  it  ofiers  little  that  is  new, 
to  one  acquainted  with  his  original :  but,  besides  that  it  con- 
tains many  remarks  of  his  own,  the  style  of  the  work  before 
us,  is  so  pure  and  transparent,  and  so  forcible  and  elegant, 
that  it  will  bear  comparison  with  the  best  historical  compo- 
sitions of  modern  times.  The  most  obscure  matters  are 
exposed  in  a  manner  so  clear  and  beautiful,  without  any  detri- 
ment to  profoundness  of  research,  that  its  author  deserves  the 
praises  of  all  who  are  interested  in  antiquity,  and  who  know 
that  the  past  time  is  the  best  key  to  the  present  We  will  en- 
deavour to  give  a  rapid  sketch  of  Roman  history,  as  described 
by  him. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  history  of  the  Kings  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Republic  is  wholly  poetical.  The  analogy  of 
every  other  people  would  suffice  to  show  that  no  great  nation 
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has  ever  existed,  whose  origin  was  not  traced  back  to  the 
gods,  and  whence  it  gradually  sunk  down  to  the  prose  tii 
common  life.  Whoever  reads  Livy  without  historical  preju- 
dices, will  feel  the  poetic  air  that  is  breathed  in  his  first  book, 
the  masterpiece  of  his  history,  and  will  be  shocked  at  the  dull 
and  insipid  attempt  of  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  and  other 
Greek  writers,  to  reduce  such  miraculous  events  to  the  levd 
of  possibility.  If  we  add  thereunto  the  detached  fra^ents 
scattered  in  ancient  authors,  of  that  magnificent  poem  which 
celebrated  the  founders  of  Rome,  we  succeed  in  representing 
the  history  of  the  judges  and  kings  of  its  most  distant  period, 
precisely  such  as  popular  tradition  preserved  it.  A  god  is  the 
lather  of  the  chiloren  from  whom  the  city  derives  its  origin  ;  a 
she- wolf  suckles  them ;  Romulus  is  a  son  worthy  of  the  god  of 
war,  who  at  last  carries  him  in  his  chariot  to  heaven ;  the  sage 
Numa  listens  attentively  to  the  counsels  of  a  benign  goddess, 
in  order  to  give  laws  to  a  rude  nation ;  and  the  captive  gods  are 
obliged  to  reveal  to  him  futuritv,  and  the  will  of  the  supreme 
Divmity ;  Tullus  Hostilius  is  killed  by  the  exasperated  Jupiter, 
after  he  has  conquered  Alba,  and  rendered  his  people  powerful 
in  war.  The  combat  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  and  the  trial 
of  the  haughty  victor,  are  poetic  legends.  After  the  uninterest- 
ing history  of  Ancus  Martins,  the  poem  presents  fresh  attrac- 
tions. The  mai*vellous  life  of  Tarquinms  Priscus,  and  his 
prophetic  wife,  who  again  gives  counsel  in  after  days  to  the 
more  recent  city  by  the  mouth  of  her  statue ;  the  history  of 
Servius  Tullius,  the  king  of  the  commons,  who,  because  he 
was  too  good  for  his  people,  fell  by  an  unnatural  parricide ; 
the  guilty  splendour  of  Tarouinius  the  proud,  the  death  of 
Lucretia,  the  dissimulation  o\  the  cautious  Brutus,  the  battle 
in  the  forest  of  Arsia,  where  Brutus  and  Aruns  die  bv  each 
other's  hand,  and  both  sides  lose  an  equal  number  m  tlie 
slaughter, — but  a  voice  from  the  forest  gives  the  victorv  to  the 
Romans ;  Horatius  Codes  and  Mucins  Scaevola ;  in  fine,  the 
magnificent  and  Homeric  battle  of  Lake  Regillus,  decided  by 
the  two  sons  of  the  god; — he  who  sees  not  in  all  this  the 
poetical  and  youthful  feeling  of  an  early  people,  like  to  that 
which  sang  the  wars  of  Thebes  and  Troy,  and  the  Argonauts, 
knows  not  the  difierence  between  popular  poetry  and  legend* 
ary  story.*     Dr.  Arnold  has  described  these  times  in  a  style 

*  We  must  carefully  dUtioguish  between  a  completely  fabulous  history,  as 
that  of  Romulus,  for  which  the  aocient  ballads  are  cited  by  Diooysius,  and  another 
history,  real  in  itself,  but  recounted  mythically,  like  the  Messenian  war  in  the 
works  of  Paosaiua%  which  begins  with  TuUtit  Hoetilios  and  cooes  down  to  the 
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which  frequently  reminds  us  of  that  of  our  old  chroniclers, 
and  expresses  the  marvellous  character  and  simplicity  of  those 
primitive  times.  It  was  not  an  easy  undertaking  to  represent 
them  as  they  were  believed  by  the  old  Romans,  free  from  any 
modem  addition,  and  yet  in  such  manner,  that  the  different 
forms  of  the  manifold  traditions  should  not  be  confounded 
with  each  other.  In  general,  he  has  well  fulfilled  his  task. 
Only,  in  a  single  passage,  (page  9),  where  he  recounts  the 
miracle  by  which  Janus  stayea  the  assault  of  the  Sabines  by  a 
torrent  of  boiling  water,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  kept  suffi- 
ciently distinct  the  various  records  of  the  event.  Dr.  Arnold 
states  it  to  have  happened  at  the  gate  of  the  city  of  Romulus, 
whilst  the  two  authors  who  mention  it,  Macrobius  {Sat.  I.  9) 
and  Ovid  {Fast  I.  257,  seq^q.)  agree  in  not  speaking  of  the 
Palatine  as  the  place  where  it  happened ;  but  the  former,  after 
a  tradition  which  to  us  is  almost  lost,  names  the  Viminal, 
while  the  latter  states  it  to  have  been  at  the  foot  of  the  Ca- 
pitol, where,  in  later  times,  the  name  Lautulse  perpetuated 
the  remembrance  of  the  site  of  the  wonderful  event.  In 
his  account  of  the  kings,  this  is  tlie  only  mistake  we  have 
discovered,  not  to  mention  the  unimportant  contradiction  be- 
tween p.  88  and  p.  45,  where  the  foundation  of  the  Capitoline 
temple,  respecting  which,  the  ancient  traditions  themselves 
were  not  agreed,  is  ascribed  in  the  first  instance  to  Tarquinius 
Prisons,  and  in  the  second  to  his  son  Tarquinius  the  proud. 

But,  if  these  ancient  legends  are  too  beautiful  for  reality, 
what  shall  we  suppose  those  to  be  that  speak  of  Rome  herself 
and  her  primitive  institutions  ?  To  penetrate  the  obscurity 
in  which  they  are  enveloped,  we  must  recall  to  our  minds  the 
origin  of  the  generality  ot  ancient  nations.  Their  origin  difiers 
wholly  from  that  of  modern  nations.  In  North  America,  for 
instance,  there  is  no  necessary  and  indissoluble  bond  of  union 
between  the  different  states,  embraced  in  its  territory,  but  they 
have  connected  themselves  with  each  other  by  a  mere  external 
link,  of  little  strength  in  itself,  for  their  mutual  advantage. 
Each  state  is  divided  into  counties,  the  number  of  whose  re- 
presentatives is  arbitrary,  like  the  rest  of  its  institutions.  On 
the  contrary,  when  the  people  of  antiquity  joined  together  and 
became  one  nation,  they  followed  a  determined  numerical  sys- 
tem, derived  from  their  forefathers,  generally  consisting  of  the 

fiattle  of  lake  Regillus.  Of  this  and  its  connexion  with  authentic  history,  Nie- 
buhr  has  weU  observed,  "  the  poetical  story  is  something  different  from,  but  it  is 
also  something  better  than,  pure  history,  on  the  field  of  which  we  only  find  again 
what  wearies  and  worries  us  in  life."    Vol.  I.  p.  241,  Engl.  Transl. 
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numbers  three  or  four.  In  this  division,  the  citizens  are  dis- 
tributed into  three  or  four  tribes  (^vXaO  with  unequal  rights, 
out  of  which  none  can  pass  into  a  higher  tribe.  These  tribes 
were  agreed  among  themselves  on  acknowledging  a  hero,  to 
whom  they  dedicated  a  common  worship.  They  divided 
themselves  into  ten  bodies,  (curiae^  (l>parp(ai)  *  which  again 
comprehended  ten  gentes  or  houses  (ycvi?).  These  bouses 
were  not  connected,  as  we  should  be  inclined  to  suppose,  by  a 
certain  affinity  of  blood,— otherwise,  how  could  there  have 
been  at  Athens,  exactly  three  hundred  and  sixty  houses  in 
twelve  such  bodies ;  at  Florence,  seventy-two,  &c.  r  The  fami- 
lies which  composed  them  had  no  relation  with  each  other, 
except  in  religion,  a  common  eirutvvfiogf  whom  they  reverenced, 
and  in  the  state,  equal  obligations  and  rights  of  inheriting  one 
another's  property  when  a  family  became  extinct,  of  mutually 
aiding  each  other  in  need,  of  redeeming  any  of  their  members 
who  had  fallen  into  captivity,  &c.  The  body  of  the  nation  so 
composed,  was  the  people  {populus,  ttoXiq).  Therefore,  each 
member  of  a  family  was  a  member  of  a  house,  of  a  tribe,  of 
the  state ;  and  he  who  did  not  belong  to  a  family  of  citizens, 
had  no  part  in  the  state.  This  last  class,  however,  often  com- 
prehended a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient 
cities.  Each  city  possessed  a  territory  acquired  in  the  course 
of  time,  which  was  the  property  of  the  state,  and  by  conse- 
quence of  each  citizen  who  formed  one  of  a  house.  But  the 
original  inhabitants  of  this  territory  did  not  belong  to  any 
house,  and  were  consequently  excluded  from  all  participation 
in  the  privileges  of  tne  state,  although  they  enjoyed  its 
protection,  and  fought  in  its  wars.  Without  counting  the 
strangers  who  established  themselves  in  the  city  without  the 
rights  of  citizens,  (Itoikoi),  like  the  "  hahiiants**  of  the 
republic  of  Geneva,  or  the  "  PfahlbUrger"  of  the  German 
republics,f  they  soon  formed  a  considerable  part  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  were  bound  together  by  their  universal  exclusion 
from  the  right  of  citizenship.  They  were  the  Plehsy  the  com- 
mons of  Rome.  The  tribes,  called  Ramnenses,  Titienses,  and 
Luceres,  were  not  an  arbitrary  classification  of  relatives,  but, 
in  their  respective  stocks,  a  memorial  was  traceable  of  the  free 
nations  to  which  they  belonged,  originally  associating  in 
alliance  with  each  other.    This  peculiarity  was  founded  on  the 

*  These  words  exactly  correspond  to  the  GermaD  term  *' gescblecht"  of  the  mid* 
die  ages. 

f  Dr.  Arnold  erroneously  includes  these  latter  in  the  Plelti  they  belonged  in 
reality  to  a  third  estate,  the  jErarii, 
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nature  of  the  ancient  colonies.  For  instance,  the  powerful 
nations  of  central  Italy,  adjoining  each  other,  the  Sabinesand 
Albans,  for  the  latter  ruled  Latium,  must  have  made  war 
conjointly  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  subjected  the  old 
Pelasgic  city  of  Rome  on  the  Palatine.  These  two  nations 
then  assumed  the  government,  and  for  the  preservation  of 
their  rights,  they  respectively  established  the  Quirinal  and 
Palatine  opposite  one  another, — colonies,  which  conjointly, 
formed  the  people  {populus).  It  was  not  until  a  later  period, 
as  we  shall  shortly  see,  that  the  third  tribe  took  its  position  on 
Mount  Ccelius,  and  joined  itself  to  them.  That  Rome  de- 
rived its  origin  from  the  union  of  a  Sabine  and  Latin  tribe,  is 
proved  not  only  from  the  tradition,  but  also  from  the  twofold 
form  of  all  the  Roman  institutions  down  to  the  latest  times;  as 
well  as  by  the  religious  rites  and  worship,  originally  Sabine, 
which  subsisted  during  the  whole  period  of  the  republic,  on 
the  Quirinal.  The  ancient  inhabitants,  reduced  into  subjection 
by  them,  sought  a  protector  in  the  ruling  colony;  just  as  in 
the  cities  where  the  Turks  formed  a  corporation  with  defined 
rights,  the  Greeks  attached  themselves  to  a  Janissary  or  a 
Spain.  This  expresses  the  exact  nature  of  the  Clientela, 
That  of  the  third  tribe,  the  Luceres,  is  much  more  obscure 
and  unintelligible.  It  is  connected  with  the  problem,  which 
has  been  so  differently  solved, — had  the  Etruscans  any  share 
in  the  foundation  of  the  city  and  its  primitive  institutions  ? 
The  enigmatic  nature  of  this  people,  and  its  being  so  unfortu- 
nately confounded  with  the  ancient  Tyrrhenians  or  Pelasgi, 
spread  over  many  parts  of  Italy,  render  this  question  one  of 
the  most  difficult  in  ancient  history.  We  need  not  enter 
deeply  into  the  discussion,  particularly  as  Dr.  Arnold  is  con- 
tent with  a  very  slight  inquiry  into  it.  We  may  perhaps  have 
occasion  to  examine  it  more  minutely,  should  he  at  a  later 
period  take  up  the  more  extensive  question  of  the  early  history 
of  the  most  ancient  nations  of  Italy.  It  appears,  however,  to 
be  well  established,  that  the  Etruscan  constitution  of  a  regular 
aristocracy,  with  an  elective  king,  was  fundamentally  different 
from  the  Roman,  which  was  that  of  the  Latins  in  general.  As 
a  natural  consequence,  we  must  regard  as  a  mere  fiction  the 
system  laid  down  by  Muller,  in  his  learned  and  ingenious 
work  on  the  Etruscans.*  He  supposes  Tarquinius  Priscus  to 
mean  the  sway  and  rule  of  the  city  of  1  arquinii  over  Rome, 
which  was  overturned  by  Servius  Tullius,  the  hired  leader  of 

•  "  Die  Etnisker.  Vier  Biicher,  von  Karl  Otfried  M iiUer.''  The  Etruscans.  Four 
books,  by  Charles  O.  MuUcr,  2  vols.    Brcslau,  1828. 
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another  Etruscan  party,  whose  army  became  the  groundwork 
of  the  constitution  of  centuries  assembled  in  arms,  (exerciius)^ 
wherein  consequently  neither  the  people  (populus)  nor  the 
commons  (plebs)  existed.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot 
be  denied)  that  there  was,  at  an  uncertain  epoch,  an  Etruscan 
rule  at  Rome, — an  epoch,  to  which  may  probably  belong  the 
obscure  original  annals  of  that  people,  from  which  tlie  Em- 
peror Claudius  has  preserved  a  passage  respecting  the  bold 
adventurer  Mastarna,  whom  he  identifies  with  Servius  Tul- 
lius  ;*  and  in  religion  no  less  than  the  external  insignia  of  the 
magistrates,  their  influence  subsisted  down  to  the  latest  times 
of  the  city.  Still,  their  influence  upon  the  religion  of  Rome 
was  confined,  in  our  opinion,  to  a  few  divinities,  if  we  except 
the  ritual,  which  was  borrowed  from  that  sacerdotal  nation, 
and  the  doctrine  of  divination  by  haruspices  and  augury  ;  for 
the  nucleus  of  the  Roman  worship  ever  was  and  ever  remained 
half  Latin  and  half  Sabine.  Tarquinius  Priscus,  or  Latinus, 
(for  this  is  the  real  meaning  of  Priscus),  is  not  an  Etruscan 
according  to  any  existing  historical  record ;  the  Luceres,  or 
the  third  tribe,  whom  he  raised  to  honours  almost  equal  to  the 
other  two,  are  a  Latin  tribe,  received  by  sufferance  into  their 
number.  By  him  the  constitution  of  the  ancient  popuius  was 
completed,  whose  senate  consisted  of  three  hundred,  one  hun- 
dred from  each  tribe.  Nevertheless,  the  houses  of  the  Luceres 
were  long  inferior  to  those  more  ancient  than  themselves,  and 
at  a  later  period,  they  frequently  occur  under  the  name  of 
"  minores  gentes."  It  was,  in  fact,  the  relation  between 
England  and  Scotland  with  Ireland,  which  corresponds  to  the 
Luceres.  This  is  an  additional  argument  against  the  Etrus- 
can origin  of  Tarquinius.  For,  if  he  were  the  king  of  a 
powerful  Etruscan  people,  as  Miiller  sup()oses,  he  assuredly 
would  not  have  allowed  his  subjects  to  remain  in  an  inferior 
position.  Thus,  the  number  of  three  tribes,  composed  of 
thirty  cwr//r,  was  complete,  and  the  people  became  one,  entire, 
and  consolidated.  But,  l>eside  it  arose,  at  that  ei)och,  the 
second  order,  the  life  and  right  arm  of  Rome.  Ancus  Martins 
is  the  real  founder  of  the  rlebs ;  a  Aict  which  Dr.  Arnold, 
much  to  our  surprise,  has  omitted.  He  drew  a  considerable 
number  of  the  Latins  into  the  city,f  and  colonized,  according 
to  the  tradition,  the  valley  of  the  Circus  Maximus,  near  the 
sanctuary  of  the  goddess  Murcia«:|:     It  was  therefore  a  coloni- 

*  In  a  frngniGnt  of  a  discourse  delivered  in  the  Senate,  published  by  Grater, 
Inscript.  p.  DII.  and  often  at  the  end  of  the  works  of  Tacitus. 

t  Nicbuhr,  vol.  I.  p.  370.    English  Trans. 
t  Uvy  I.  33.    Niebuhr  I.  p.  34& 
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zation  en  masscy  which  entered  precisely  into  the  same  rela- 
tion with  the  people,  {pomdus)  aa  the  distreiio  with  Florence^ 
— it  became  an  independent  half  of  the  republic.     Its  mem- 
bers formed  a  corporation  under  its  own  magistrates^ — the 
tribunes,  and  regulated  its  own  interests.     This  society  was 
not  wanting  in  high  and  noble  personages,  since  it  sprang 
from  the  ^^  commune  Latii^^^  which,  after  the  fall  of  Alba, 
united  itself  to  Rome,  and  lacked  nothing  save  a  participation 
in  its  government.     Very  different  and  distinct  from  it,  was  a 
third  estate,  which  Dr.  Arnold  seems  to  confound  with  it,  the 
Mrarii,     These,    and   not  the   Plebeians,   as  he  supposes, 
(p.  27),  exactly  correspond  to  the  Pfahlburger  of  the  Middle 
Ages.     The  ^rarii  are  the  foreigners,  who  took  up  their 
abode  in  the  city  and  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the  laws. 
They  partook  of  the  private  rights  of  the  citizens,  and  paid 
taxes,  without  being  included  in  any  of  the  corporations  of  the 
city,  and  without  being  obliged  to  military  service.     Of  them 
was  composed  the  whole  mass  of  artizans  and  shopkeepers, 
whilst  the  plebeians  were  essentially  agriculturists,  and  even 
landed  proprietors,  who  did  not  even  dare  to  enter  into  mer- 
cantile pursuits;  and  commerce,  on  an  extensive  scale,  was 
beyond  the  means  of  all,  except  the  most  opulent  of  their 
body.     But  the  ^rarii  could  no  more  acquire  real  property, 
than  can  a  foreigner  in  England  at  the  present  day.     Their 
augmentation  at  Rome  was  favoured  by  the  special  right  of 
municipitmij  which  allowed  the  citizens  of  towns  in  alliance 
with  Rome,  to  establish  themselves  without  hindrance  in  the 
city,  where  they  were  called  inquilini  (iitoikoi).     By  degrees, 
this  class  disappeared,  because  some  of  its  members  were  con- 
tinually being  received  in  the  tribes  of  the  plebs,  and  par- 
ticularly  when  Appius    Claudius,  in   his    famous  census  in 
the  year  442  of  Rome,  included  the  greater  number  of  them 
among  the  citizens.*     In  this  way  it  happened  in  course  of 
time,  that  they  ceased  to  subsist  as  a  regular  class ;  but  still 
Dr.  Arnold  ought  to  have  mentioned  them  in  his  account  of  a 
period,  when  they  were  really  an  important  body  among  the 
mhabitants  of  Rome.     Meanwhile,  the  commons  had  not  yet 
risen  to  a  political  position  in  the  state,  when  their  favourite 
king,   Servius  Tullius,  whose  memory  the  gratitude  of  the 
plebeians  long  afterwards   revered,    undertook   not  only   to 
organize  them  among  themselves,  but  likewise  to  unite  them 
to  the  state  and  people.     He  effected  the  former  object  by 

*  Dionysius  ix.  25. 
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dividing  the  plebs  also  cimong  the  tribes;  and  as  would  of  course 
be  necessary  when  the  measure  concerned  a  commonalty  formed 
of  scattered  boroughs,  he  divided  them  into  local  tribes. 
Before  the  unfortunate  war  against  Porsenna,  in  which  ten 
tribes  were  extinguished,  they  were  thirty  in  all ;  four  of 
which  were  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  city,  and  each  of 
their  members  was  inscribed  on  the  roll  of  the  tribe,  in  whose 
quarter  his  house  was  situated.  These  plebeian  tribes  did  not 
receive  their  names  from  any  house,  but  as  is  still  the  case 
with  many  of  the  petty  Italian  cities,  from  an  imaginary 
patron  or  protector.  But  the  great  superiority  of  the  trib^ 
over  the  houses  consisted  in  their  power  of  motion  and  ex- 
pansion ; — the  secret  of  the  greatness  of  Rome  justly  lay  in  that 
wisdom,  with  which  she  received  all  that,  which  in  later  ages, 
made  good  its  right  to  the  privilege,  into  the  tribes,  though 
with  a  smaller  portion  of  the  representation,  that  the  majority 
might  not  pass  out  of  the  hands  of  the  original  members  of 
them.  This  system  is  completely  opposite  to  that  of  modern 
times;  according  to  which,  for  instance,  in  the  United  Slates, 
a  new  state  which  joins  the  union,  becomes  at  once  equal  to 
the  rest  in  the  number  of  its  representatives.  Rome,  on  the 
contrary,  never  augmented  the  number  of  voters  in  the  re- 
spective tribes,  but  augmented  the  tribes  themselves,  and  this 
augmentation  was  effected  without  any  obstacle  being  pre- 
sented by  her ;  for  a  new  tribe,  however  numerous  its  mem- 
bers, had  only  to  assimilate  itself  to  the  others.  The  grievous 
fault  which  the  republic,  becoming  as  jealous  as  the  aristo- 
cracy had  been  before  it,  committed,  was  when  in  the  seventh 
centuiT  of  the  city,  it  refused  to  admit  the  rest  of  Italy  into 
its  body,  and  this  fault  was  avenged  by  the  Marsic  war  and 
the  ruin  of  the  republic.  The  plebs,  distributed,  as  we  have 
seen,  through  the  tribes,  had  a  common  treasury  in  the  temple 
of  Ceres ;  and  as  its  tribes  corresponded  to  those  of  the  popu- 
lus,  it  was  entitled,  in  like  manner,  to  its  own  magistrates,  tlie 
tribunes,  who,  some  time  afterwards,  acquired  an  importance 
previously  unknown  in  the  state,  and  resembled  the  tribunes 
of  the  patricians,  trihuni  celcrum.  When  summoned  by  its 
magistrates,  the  plebs  assembled  in  the  "comitia  tributa"  in 
the  Forum,  as  did  the  patricians  in  the  comitium  of  their 
curiae,  and  deliberated  on  their  own  business. 

One  assembly  was  yet  wanting,  wherein  the  entire  state 
should  be  represented ;  and  this  was  effected  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  centuries.  It  is  true,  that  numerically,  the  patri- 
cians constituted  a  small  minority  in  it ;  for,  whilst  they  and  the 
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plebeian  nobility  were  included  in  the  eighteen  equestrian 
centuries,  of  which  they  formed  only  six,  the  "  locupietes,"  or 
tax-payers,  had  the  considerable  preponderance,  *of  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  centuries,  in  five  of  the  classes.  But  even 
in  this  institution,  we  cannot  fail  to  discover  the  wisdom  of  the 
framer  of  it.  For  it  was  only  just,  that  the  plebeian  nobility 
should  be  raised  to  a  level  with  the  patricians,  in  military  ser- 
vice and  political  rights,  in  the  general  assembly  dependent  on 
such  service,  since  among  its  members  were  numbered  nobles 
of  families  not  less  ancient  and  rich  than  they.  Thus,  by  the 
institution  of  Servius  Tullius,  the  Roman  nobility  became  what 
it  ought  to  be,  according  to  the  definition  of  Aristotle ;  and 
what  in  Great  Britain,  constitutes  its  strength,  distinguished 
by  high  birth,  derived  like  its  estates  from  a  noble  ancestry, 
both  which  qualities  are  comprised  by  him  in  the  term  ivyivna. 
Moreover,  as  the  centuries  were  to  be  a  military  body,  the 
infantry  became  necessarily  its  more  numerous  portion,  and 
the  real  support  of  the  army  and  state ;  and  no  qualification 
was  found  to  be  more  suitable  than  property,  whicn  was  to  be 
determined  and  taxed  by  the  census.  Dr.  Arnold  has  ex- 
plained the  organization  of  the  centuries  and  the  army,  in  the 
clearest  and  most  satisfactory  manner.  But  the  patricians  had 
no  reason  to  complain.  So  far  from  having  the  commons,  as  in 
England,  placed  by  the  side  of  the  barons,  as  a  second  house, 
they  retained  the  whole  power  of  the  state  in  their  own  hands. 
Tlie  centuries  had  no  power  in  the  first  instance,  nor  could 
they  deliberate  on  any  proposition,  unless  it  had  been  first 
sent  to  ihem  from  the  senate,  and  their  decision  required  the 
concurrence  of  the  people  assembled  in  their  curia*,  before  it 
could  become  law.  Besides,  the  patricians  possessed  a  powerful 
l)arty  in  the  **  locupietes,"  by  means  of  their  clients,  who  soon 
found  their  way  into  the  centuries.  The  observation  with 
which  Niebuhr  closes  his  account  of  the  constitution  of 
Servius  Tullius,  is  remarkable:  "It  is  no  encroachment  on 
that  which  is  already  existing,  for  a  new  existence  to  awaken 
beside  it ;  it  is  murder  to  stifle  the  stirrings  of  this  life,  murder 
and  rebellion  against  Providence.  As  the  most  perfect  life  is 
that  which  animates  the  most  coniplex  organization,  so  that 
state  is  the  noblest,  in  which  powers,  originally  and  definitely 
distinct,  unite  after  the  varieties  of  their  kind  into  centres  of 
vitality,  one  beside  the  other  to  make  up  a  whole."  (i.  p.  477.) 
Thus  was  an  edifice  raised,  in  which,  all  that  which  before 
possessed  vital  energy,  received  a  distinct  and  beautiful  life 
for  its  own  enjoyment ;  it  was  destroyed  by  the  oligarchy,  and 
its  reconstruction  was  a  slow  and  laborious  work.     The  entire 
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history  until  its  final  perfection  in  the  fifth  century,  is  an 
uninterrupted  struggle  between  the  two  orders,  whereby  the 
commons  seek  to  regain  their  lost  rights,  the  houses  to 
uphold  their  oppression ;  on  the  side  of  the  commonalty,  the 
contest  is  conducted  in  the  raost  admirable  manner,  with- 
out exceeding  the  boundaries  of  legal  resistance, — the  patri- 
cians stick  at  no  violence,  at  no  murder.  However  loaded 
with  poetical  ornaments  we  may  suppose  the  account  to  be  of 
the  death  of  the  good  king,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  Tarquin- 
ius,  aided  by  the  patricians,  overturned  and  abolished  the  con- 
stitution established  by  him,  reigned  as  an  absolute  tyrant,  in 
the  greatest  splendour, — soon,  even,  in  spite  of  the  patricians 
themselves,  and  at  last  dethroned  by  them,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  plebs.  The  chapters  in  Dr.  Arnold's  work,  on  the 
happiness  and  state  of  the  private  life  of  the  citizens,  during 
the  reign  of  the  last  king,  and  on  the  power  of  Rome,  &c.  are 
excellent,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  any  extracts  from 
them.  It  will  suffice  to  mention,  that,  under  Tarquinius, 
Latium  was  dependent  upon  Rome;  the  Hernici  were  joined 
by  an  alliance,  in  which  greater  advantages  were  secured  to 
her ;  and  the  frontiers  of  the  state  were  extended  as  far  as 
Terracina,  as  is  proved  by  the  treaty  concluded  with  Carthage, 
in  the  earliest  period  of  the  republic.  But  soon  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  kings,  an  inroad  of  the  Etruscans  overran  the 
whole  country,  sweeping  away  every  obstacle  to  its  progress, 
till  it  was  stayed  near  Aricia,  by  the  Greek  inhabitants  of 
Cumae.  This  inroad  is  known  as  the  war  of  Porsenna,  by 
which  Rome  was  stripped  of  all  her  possessions  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tiber.  Latium  shook  off  the  Roman  yoke,  and 
the  nearest  cities  of  the  Sabines,  Cures,  Eretum,  and  others, 
stretched  their  frontiers  almost  into  the  very  city.  But  Dr. 
Arnold  must  have  adopted  an  erroneous  view,  when  he  in- 
cludes Regillus,  the  birth-place  of  the  founder  of  the  Claudian 
family,  amongst  the  Sabine  cities  situated  to  the  south  of  the 
Anio,  which  joined  in  alliance  with  the  Latins,  (p.  128),  and 
when  he  cites  Livy  (ii.  19)  as  his  authority,  for  placing 
Regillus  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tusculum.  True  it  is,  that 
lake  Regillus  was  in  the  very  heart  of  Latium,  but  the  city  of 
Regillus,  according  to  the  express  statement  of  Livy  (ii.  16), 
Dionysius  fv.  40),  and  Suetonius  (Tiber  c.  i.),  lay  in  the 
country  of  tne  Sabines,  although  we  cannot  more  exactly  deter- 
mine its  site.*    We  admit,  that  Niebuhr  (vol.  i.  note  1286  & 

*  Some  authors  place  it  on  the  hanks  of  the  'J'ibcr  j  others  at  the  foot  of  Uonte 
Gcnnaro^  with  Nihhjr,  the  learned  author  of  the  latest  work  on  the  Roman  cam- 
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1289,  p.  550),  gives  it  the  same  position  as  Dr.  Arnold,  but  these 
passages  of  the  ancient  authors,  are  too  clear  to  countenance 
the  supposition.  That,  at  all  events,  the  territory  of  the  Clau- 
dian  tribe  was  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  Anio,  and  not, 
as  Niebuhr  asserts,  contrary  to  the  express  declaration  of 
Suetonius,  partly  on  this  side  of  the  river,  to  us  appears  certain. 
Dionysius,  (v.  40),  places  Claudia  between  Fidense  and  Ficul- 
nea ;  now  the  position  of  the  former  is  well  known,  and  that 
of  the  latter  is  determined  by  two  inscriptions  found  on  the 
Cesarina  estate,  to  have  been  between  the  farms  of  Casanuova 
and  Cesarina,*  which  are  both  on  the  farthest  side  of  the  river. 
In  the  state  itself,  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  had  been 
effected  by  the  alliance  of  the  patricians  with  the  commons, 
against  the  powerful  Tarquinian  faction ;  and  it  was  only 
natural,  that,  as  long  as  the  dread  of  the  exiled  family,  obliged 
the  republic  to  unite  and  concentrate  its  strength,  the  com- 
mons would  be  attached,  for  their  own  sakes,  to  the  new  form 
of  republic  government.  The  fruits  of  this  alliance  were  tire 
Valerian  laws,  by  which,  a  portion  of  the  royal  possessions  was 
divided  amongst  them,  and  the  right  was  granted  to  them  of 
appealing  from  a  judgment  of  the  consuls,  to  the  body  of  their 
peers,  as  the  houses  appealed  to  their  own  grand  council,  the 
curia;.  Perhaps,  the  commonalty  was  even  in  part  admitted 
into  the  senate  and  higher  offices,  for  the  plebeian  origin  of 
Brutus  is  at  least  highly  probable.  These  favours  were  of 
short  duration.  It  was  perhaps  the  fear  of  the  Tarquinian 
faction,  which  occasioned  the  establishment  of  the  dictatorship 
in  254,  which  was  distinguished  from  the  consular  power,  by 
possessing  the  "imperium,"  given  by  the  curia) ;  in  right 
whereof,  he  could  punish  disobedience  to  the  supreme  power 
by  fine  or  death,  within  the  city  or  its  boundaries.  Even  the 
patricians  did  not  obtain  the  right  of  appeal  till  a  later  period. 
The  dictator  was  not  appointed,  as  the  consuls, — or  as  they 
were  then  styled,  the  praetors — originally  were,  by  the  centuries, 
but  was  nominated  by  the  senate,  and  confirmed  by  the  curia?, 
exactly  as  the  kings  had  been  elected.  This  method  of  elec- 
tion, was  a  manifest  reaction  and  encroachment  upon  the 
Servian  constitution  :  and  armed  with  the  power,  which  had 
thus  become  theirs,  the  ruling  party  ventured  to  strip  the 
plebs  of  all  their  rights  as  a  class,  and  wholly  to  subject  them 

pagna,  "Aoalisi   storico-topographico-aotiquaria  dclla   Carta    ile'  Dintorni  di 
Roma/'  Romei  1838,  vol.  ii.  p.  3S2,  who  places  it  near  Moricone,  where   sonic 
niinsarestiU  seen. 
•  Nibbjr,  Aoalbi,  vol.  i.  p.  45  and  50. 
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to  themselves.  External  circumslances  favoured  their  attempt. 
During  the  unhappy  wars  of  the  first  years  of  the  republic,  the 
country  about  Rome  had  been  laid  waste,  so  that  the  majority 
of  small  proprietors,  who  exclusively  composed  the  plebs,  had 
become  poorer  than  ever,  especially,  as  the  tilling  of  their 
land  was  interrupted,  by  their  being  frequently  summoned  to 
military  service.  Thus,  many  of  the  plebeians  were  compelled 
to  borrow  money  from  the  rich,  who  were  mostly  patricians ;  who 
in  their  own  name,  or  that  of  their  clients,  transacted  such 
business.  Of  course,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  plebeian 
nobles  vi^ould  not  also  be  able  to  lend  money ;  but  they  too  had 
lost  by  the  wars,  whilst  the  patricians  possessed  an  inexhausti- 
ble resource  in  the  public  demesnes,  which,  consisting  chiefly 
of  pasture  land,  had  not  suffered  so  severely  by  the  invasions 
of  hostile  armies ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  plebeians  could  not 
take  advantage  of  the  cruel  rights,  which  the  embarrassed  con- 
dition of  the  debtor  gave  to  the  creditor,  through  dread  of  the 
plebeian  magistrates, — the  tribtmi  plebis  oC  a  later  period, — as 
well  as  on  account  of  the  clientship,  clientela^  through  which  a 
poor  plebeian  found  a  protector  in  one  of  the  patricians.  The  laws 
of  debt,  in  antiquity,  were  most  rigorously  severe.  The  debtor, 
who  became  insolvent,  as  it  frequently  happened  on  account 
of  the  high  rate  of  interest,  fell,  both  in  his  person  and  properly, 
into  the  arbitrary  power  of  his  creditor,  to  whom  he  was,  nx 
the  language  of  the  law,  "  addichts.'*  For  every  loan  was  a 
fictitious  purchase,  in  which  the  debtor,  whose  landed  property 
was  not  enough  to  constitute  a  good  security,  made  himself 
liable,  in  body,  goods,  and  chattels,  and  was  styled  **  fie.tiM," 
and  afterwards  "  addiciitSy"^  when  declared  insolvent.  1  here 
was  no  remedy  in  law  against  harsh  treatment  on  the  part 
of  the  creditor ;  an  appeal  could  not  be  made,  because  no 
plebeian  magistrate  had  power  over  a  patrician.  In  this 
manner,  a  part  of  the  republic  were  reduced  to  the  situation, 
which,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  constrained  the  majority  of  the 
small  allodial  proprietors,  to  subject  themselves  in  vassalage 
to  a  feudal  lord  ;  and  Rome  would  have  become,  like  the  king- 
doms in  the  Middle  Ages,  a  state  composed  of  patrons  and 
clients,  if  the  plebs  had  been  like  the  people  of  the  latter,  a 
mass  of  paupers,  without  organization,  support  or  counsel. 
The  Greeks,  led  astray  by  the  incorrect  analogy  of  their  own 
country,  believed  in  realitv,  that  the  Roman  plebs  was  ac- 
tually of  this  description.  But  to  their  mistaken  views,  which 
most  modern  writere  have  adopted,  Nicbuhr  replies  by  a 
striking  example,  taken  from  our  own  system.  ^^  If  a  foreigner. 
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having  heard  of  the  misery  of  the  Irish  peasant, — that  he  farms 
the  land,  which  was  the  freehold  of  his  ancestors,  at  a  rack- 
rent, — the  unprotected  or  forsaken  client  of  greedy  or  negligent 
patrons, — should  be  led  by  this,  to  look  upon  all  the  Irish 
Catholics  as  paupers  and  beggars,  he  could  not  but  be  ex- 
ceedingly surprised,  if  told,  that  they  claim  a  share  in  the 
highest  honours  of  the  state,  and  to  be  eligible  into  the  lower 
house,  when  such  eligibility,  both  legally  and  in  fact,  implies 
the  possession  of  considerable  landed  property.  Unless  he 
were  informed  that  the  wretched  peasantry  are  but  a  part  of 
the  whole  class,  which  also  comprises  members  of  the  nobility 
and  of  the  middle  ranks,  he  would  be  just  as  little  able,  as 
Dionysius  was,  to  extricate  himself  from  similar  confusion. 
But,  when  we  take  a  correct  view  of  them,  this  very  body  of 
the  Irish  Catholics,  may  furnish  our  age  with  a  perfect  parallel 
to  the  state  of  the  plebs.  They  too,  like  the  plebs,  are  a  com- 
monalty ;  the  despair  of  the  poor  amongst  them,  is  the 
strongest  weapon  of  the  upper  ranks,  and  the  indignities  these 
are  exposed  to,  would  be  matter  of  indiflFerence  to  their  infe- 
riors, unless  they  were  all  forced  into  one  body  by  the  pressure 
of  the  laws,"  (i.  p.  574.)  But  as  Ireland,  until  she  found  a 
tribune  to  plead  her  sorrowful  cause,  remained  in  her  former 
condition,  and  became  only  more  wretched,  by  every  new 
struggle  for  deliverance,  so  was  the  Roman  plebs  plunged 
in  the  deepest  misery,  until  the  institution  of  the  tribuneship 
effected  their  freedom.  Distress  was  past  remedy;  they  had  been 
deluded  more  than  once,  by  false  promises ;  when  their  discon- 
tent broke  forth  in  269,  and  raising  an  army,  they  fled  in  the 
following  year  to  Mons  Sacer,  beyond  the  Anio.  It  seems 
that  the  plebs  in  the  city  revolted  at  the  same  time,  and  seized 
upon  the  Aventine.  The  patricians  were  obliged  to  yield; 
because  they  saw  that  without  any  other  support  but  that  of 
their  clients,  they  would  be  unsuccessful  in  a  civil  war.  The 
demands  of  tlie  commonalty  were  extremely  moderate ;  they 
only  stipulated  for  a  reduction  of  the  debt,  the  inseparable 
condition  made  in  all  ancient  revolutions,  and  the  recognition 
of  two  of  their  magistrates,  the  tribunes,*  as  patrons  or  pro- 

*  That  there  were  at  first  only  two  tribunes,  is  likewise  Dr.  Arnold's  opinion, 
(p.  168),  home  out  by  the  accounts  of  the  best  ancient  writers ;  but,  when  he 
afterwards  (p.  167),  speaks  of  the  colleagues  of  a  tribune,  of  all  the  tribunes, 
(p.  175),  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  to  mention,  that  not  long  after  their  institu- 
tion, on  an  occasion  unknown  to  us,  their  number  had  been  raised  to  five.  As 
this  number  exactly  corresponds  with  that  of  the  five  classes  of  the  centuries,  it 
must  have  been  introduced  by  the  Publilian  laws,  (283),  by  which  the  election  of 
the  tribones  wat  given  to  the  comitia  of  the  tiibes. 
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tectoi*s  of  the  entire  plebs  against  violence,  and  as  organs  in 
their  negotiations  with  the  first  order.  These  magistrates 
were  to  be  inviolable;  and,  as  they  did  not  represent  the  tribes 
individually,  but  the  whole  plebs,  they  were  not  elected  by 
the  comitia  of  the  tribes  assembled  in  the  Forum,  but  by  the 
centuries  in  the  Campus  Martins.  It  was  not  required  that 
the  plebeian  nobles  should  be  invested  with  any  new  rights, 
guch  as  the  consulate  or  any  other  honour ;  only  the  Valerian 
tws  were  restored  in  their  full  vigour.  This  is  a  proof  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  senate,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  make  the  per- 
sonal sacrifice  which  a  remission  of  the  obIi<]:ations  of  their 
creditors  imposed  upon  themselves,  whilst  they  took  care  not 
to  make  any  change  in  the  principle  of  such  obligations.  Still, 
the  strong  ground  which  the  plebeian  magistracy  acquired 
on  this  occasion,  was  the  means  of  aiding  them  to  gain  addi- 
tional victories. 

The  ingratitude  of  the  annalists,  whom  the  later  historians 
followed,  has  almost  obliterated  every  trace  of  the  memory  of 
the  distinguished  individual,  who  contributed  essentially  to 
the  greatness  of  Rome,  and  who  would  have  effected  much 
more,  had  he  not  been  prevented  by  the  jealousy  of  his  own 
order.   The  consul,  Spurius  Cassius,  concluded,  in  261,  a  per- 

fetual  alliance  with  the  Latins,  and,  in  268,  with  the  Hernici. 
n  fact,  the  sovereign  sway  of  the  later  kings,  could  not  now 
be  restored ;  but  the  united  forces  of  the  three  nations,  were 
enough  for  die  present,  to  repel  external  foes,  of  whom,  the 
Oscan  nations,  the  Volsci,  and  il^aui,  were  the  most  formi- 
dable. Thus  secured  in  his  external  relations^  the  consul  en- 
deavoured likewise  at  home,  to  join  the  two  orders  in  effectual 
bonds  of  union,  and  to  admit  the  plebeians,  who  had  until  that 
time,  known  only  the  burthens  of  the  state,  to  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  its  property.  He  promulgated  the  first  agrarian 
law.  Each  of  the  ancient  estates  was  based  upon  its  real  pro- 
perty ;  and  thus  also,  the  curio?,  in  which  the  houses  were 
contained,  had  their  portion  of  land ;  as  the  plebs  also,  when 
formed,  consolidated  itself  by  allotments  of  land ;  but  with 
this  difference,  than  in  it,  it  was  not  the  corporation  that  ob- 
tained the  lot,  but  the  individual  niembers  of  it,  who  received 
two  jugera  each,  which  was,  of  course,  insufficient  for  his  sup- 
port. But  besides  these  private  possessions,  there  were  con- 
siderable pieces  of  land  belonging  to  the  state,  which  each  one 
turned  to  his  own  profit,  by  using  it  for  pasture,  on  payment 
of  an  annual  tax.  If  the  state  property  was  increased  by  the 
addition  of  conquered  territory,  much  of  which  was,  of  course^ 
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cultivated,  the  arable  land  was  parcelled  out  to  the  citizens, 
on  payment  of  a  tithe,  with  the  condition,  that  it  might  at  any 
time  be  reclaimed  by  the  state.  When  new  citizens  were  re- 
ceived into  the  commonalty,  a  property  was  assigned  to  them 
out  of  this  **  Ager  publicus.*^  The  use  of  it,  until  divided, 
belonged  exclusively  to  the  people,  and  not  to  the  patricians,  for 
they  had  no  interest  in  such  division,  because  they  had  already 
received  their  own  share  of  it.  It  was  therefore  the  interest 
of  the  commonalty  to  effect  the  division, — that  of  the  houses  to 
prevent  it.  Upon  this  difference,  turns  the  whole  history  of 
the  agrarian  laws,  which  exclusively  relate  to  the  public  pro- 
|>erty.  In  the  time  of  Cassius,  the  commonalty  were  poorer 
than  ever,  and  he  therefore  undertook  to  eject  the  patricians 
from  their  possessions,  which  they  held  as  tenants  at  will,  and 
to  assign  the  undistributed  lands  to  the  plebeians,  as  a  quiritary 
property.  His  law  was  passed,  but  he  fell  a  victim  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  patricians.  On  the  expiration  of  his  consul- 
ship, he  was  charged  by  the  questors  of  blood,  (quaesiores  par- 
ricidii)  before  the  curiae,  with  aiming  at  kingly  power ;  and 
was  by  them  condemned.  The  patricians  thought  this  mo- 
ment favourable  for  effecting  their  counters-revolution.  They 
took  the  right  of  electing  consuls  from  the  centuries,  and  gave 
It  to  their  own  assembled  body,  the  comitia  of  the  curio;.  As 
these  latter  gave  the  "  imperium''  to  the  magistrates,  the  con- 
firmation of  the  election  by  the  centuries  was  an  empty  name. 
The  execution  of  the  agrarian  law  was  evaded,  and  the  com- 
monalty seemed  in  this  way  to  be  stripped  of  all  power.  The 
tribunes  now  began  to  display  their  influence.  They  prevented 
by  their  veto  the  levy  of  troops,  and  soon  forced  the  patricians 
to  admit  the  centuries  to  a  share  in  the  election  of  consuls. 
Even  among  the  houses,  there  were  jealousies  and  secret  mur- 
murs, probably  because  the  inferior  houses  thought  themselves 
neglected.  A  notice  in  Festus*  mentions  nine  noble  person- 
ages, who  ought  to  have  been  burned  alive  for  high  treason, 
and  we  know  how  the  Fabian  house  sought  to  win  the  favour 
of  the  commonalty,  and  being  engaged  in  hostility  with  its 
own  order,  marched  to  the  war  against  the  men  of  Veii, 
wherein  all  its  members,  abandoned  by  the  patricians,  were 
cut  off.  The  tribunes  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  consul  Menenius,  whose  duty  it  was  to  have  gone  to 
their  relief;  and  impeached,  in  succession,  all  the  consuls,  who 
had  eluded  the  execution  of  the  agrarian  law.     The  assassi- 


*  In  Fragm.  s.  t.  Nautii  consulatus. 
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nation  of  Cneius  Genudius,  one  of  their  body,  in  281,  did  not 
daunt  them ;  a  revolution  took  place  in  282,  in  which  the  com- 
mons seized  upon  the  capitol,  and  forced  the  patricians  to  pass  the 
law  of  Publilius  Volero,  which  enacted  that  thenceforward 
the  tribunes  and  plebeian  ediles  should  be  elected  in  the 
comitia  of  the  tribes;  and  that  in  these  comitia,  the  plebs 
might  frame  resolutions  respecting  the  entire  state.  This  was 
an  important  victory,  because,  on  one  side,  the  clients  devoted 
to  the  patricians,  were  thus  excluded  from  all  share  in  the  elec- 
tions, and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  plebs  was  authorized  to 
make  resolutions,  which  had  the  same  force  as  the ''  petitions" 
of  the  Commons,  in  the  old  British  constitution.  The  patri- 
cians soon  repented  of  these  concessions,  and  joined  in  new 
and  stronger  alliance,  to  stay  the  execution  of  the  agrarian 
laws.  But  as  all  the  efforts  of  the  tribunes  were  unavailing, 
the  indignation  of  the  commons  was  turned  against  the  whole 
constitution,  which  obstinately  persisted  in  considering  them 
an  "  alien"  people.  The  clamour  for  a  total  reform  became 
every  day  louder  and  more  violent ;  and  Caius  Terentilius 
Harsa,  introduced  a  measure  for  this  purpose  in  292.  It  en- 
acted, that  the  distinction  between  the  two  orders  should  be 
abolished,  the  power  of  the  consuls  replaced  by  a  more  limited 
autliority  and  magistracy,  and  that  a  code  of  equal  rights  com- 
mon to  every  class,  should  be  introduced.  The  ten  years 
during  which  the  differences  and  discussions  respecting  these 
laws  lasted,  are  among  the  most  troublous  in  Uoman  history, — 
riot,  tumult,  sedition,  and  bloodshed,  were  not  wanting  to 
complete  their  horrors.  After  the  number  of  the  tribunes  had 
been  inci\?ased  to  ten,  in  order  to  give  more  efficacy  to  their 
efforts,  it  was  agreetl,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  that  the  plebeians 
should  ix'linquish  their  demand  of  the  election  of  a  legblative 
college,  equally  constituted  from  the  two  orders,  and  tliat  a 
council  of  ten  si'uators  should  be  invested  with  consular  and 
li*gislaiive  iwwers.  It  was  com|)osed  of  the  supreme  magis- 
trates of  the  current  year,  the  consuls,  pnetors,  quaestors, 
and  five  others  elected  by  the  centuries.  Uliey  were  styled 
the  decemvirs.  Their  legislation  was  twofold ;  for  private 
and  public  rights,  they  established  an  unchangeable  standard. 
These  ordinances  have  not  come  down  to  us,  but  it  is  clear  that 
the  decemvirs  proposed  and  put  in  force  for  a  time,  a  complete 
reform  in  the  constitution.  It  tended  to  a  closer  union  between 
the  two  onlers ;  and,  to  this  end,  the  ]>atricians  and  their  most 
ancient  tribes  were  abolished,  and  the  clients  and  a^rarii  were 
enrolled  among  the  plebeian  tribes.  By  tliis  measure,  the  plebs, 
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as  an  estate,  was  dissolved,  and  the  patricians,  whose  families 
Iiad  been  considerably  diminished  in  number*  by  the  common 
diseases  of  the  country,  and  the  ordinary  fate  of  close  families, 
still  continued  to  be  a  considerable  body  of  nobles ;  and  their 
curies  were  no  less  numerous.  The  consular  power  was  dis- 
tributed in  such  a  way,  that  six  magistrates,  three  of  each 
order,  should  be  invested  with  the  command  of  the  armies, 
with  the  title  of  military  tribunes;  two  others,  a  patrician  and 
a  plebeian,  shared  at  home  that  power,  which  was  afterwards 
distributed  between  the  praetor  and  censor;  and  two  more 
acted  as  judges,  in  the  same  capacity  as  the  curiile  ediles  of  a 
later  period.  This  constitution,  by  which,  equal  rights  were 
given  to  all,  contented  for  a  time  both  parties ;  but  it  soon 
became  odious,  and  was  abolished,  on  account  of  the  great 
crimes,  into  which  the  power  given  to  the  magistrates  led  them. 
The  victory  gained  by  the  plebs  over  the  decemvirs,  at  first 
procured  for  the  former  an  important  advantage,  in  the  Vale- 
rian law,  which  was  a  developement  of  that  of  Publiiius;  and 
which  enacted,  that  the  resolutions  framed  in  the  comitia  of 
the  tribes,  (plebUcita^)  should  possess  equal  force  with  those 
of  the  centuries,  inasmuch,  as  wheii  approved  by  the  senate  and 
curise,  they  should  be  biixling  on  all.  A  complete  levelling  of 
the  two  orders,  was  effected  by  the  constitution  of  306,  by 
which  it  was  ordained,  that  two  consuls  should  be  elected  with 
juridical  and  censorial  powers;  that  ten  military  tribunes 
should  guard  the  right  of  the  patricians,  and  command  the 
armies  of  the  state  ;  and  that  ten  plebeian  tribunes  should  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  plebs ;  one  half  of  all  these  magistrates 
to  be  elected  from  the  patricians,  the  other  fiom  the  commons. 
But  the  state  was  not  ripe  for  this  constitution,  and  the  aris- 
tocracy soon  began  to  make  new  encroachments.  Nothing 
but  a  revolution  could  force  the  abrogation,  on  the  motion  of 
the  tribune  Canuleius,  (310),  of  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables, 
which  forbad  the  intermarriages  between  the  two  orders.  New 
disputes  brought  on  a  new  constitution,  (811),  by  which,  the 
decemvirate  was  dissolved  in  its  threefold  powers  ; — the  censor- 
ship, which,  with  its  discretionary  powers,  was  a  formidable 
office,  and  the  quaestorship,  were  reserved  to  the  patricians;  the 
former  being  conferred  by  the  senate  and  the  curiae,  the  latter 
by  the  centuries.     The  military  tribunate  was  open  to  both 

*  After  the  example  of  Gibbon^  Dr.  Arnold  gives  on  this  occasion,  a  general 
view  of  the  Roman  law,  which  is  very  clear  iu  itself,  but  wherein  it  would  be 
difficult  to  distinguish  what  was  primitive,  from  that  which  was  the  result  of  a 
more  recent  developement. 
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orders ;  the  plebeian  tribunes  were  to  be  exclusively  elected  by 
that  order.  But  as  the  patricians  always  possessed  considerable 
influence  over  the  centuries,  and  as  the  magistrate  who  presided 
at  the  elections,  had  the  power  of  rejecting  or  receiving  the 
votes  of  the  electors,  the  houses  retained  for  a  long  time  the 
military  tribunate  in  their  own  order.  Notwithstanding  this, 
they  farther  strained  every  nerve,  to  procure  the  election  of 
consuls  in  lieu  of  tribunes.  Meanwhile,  the  power  of  the 
commons  was  gradually  increasing,  and  after  the  violent  death 
of  their  beneractor  Spurius  Mselius,  (S16),  the  authority  of 
the  tribunes  had  become  such,  that  even  the  senate  earnestly 
requested  their  interference  in  825,  to  force  the  consuls  to 
name  a  dictator.  In  328,  a  new  concession  was  gained,  by 
the  enactment,  that  the  centuries  should  decide  upon  peace 
and  war ;  in  334,  the  questorship  was  opened  to  the  plebeians  ; 
and  from  that  time,  the  progress  of  their  privileges  was  slow, 
but  ever  advancing.  A  new  agrarian  law  required  the  allot- 
ment of  certain  territories  lately  acquired  by  conquest,  and  the 
regular  pajrment  by  the  patricians  of  tithes  for  public  lands 
held  by  them.  At  last,  in  349,  when  a  war  was  threatened 
with  Veii,  the  motion  of  the  tribunes  was  adopted,  that  from 
that  time  forward,  a  tithe  should  be  regularly  levied  on  such 
lands,  and  the  produce  thereof,  to  be  appropriated  to  the  pay* 
ment  of  the  soldiers  in  the  field ;  and  that  in  case  it  should  not 
suffice,  a  tax  should  be  levied  upon  the  whole  people,  according 
to  a  rate  to  be  determined  by  the  census  or  valuation  of  each 
individual's  property.  The  number  of  the  military  tribunes 
was  raised  to  six,  which  allowed  greater  facility  of  acquiring 
that  office,  to  the  plebeians  ambitious  of  such  distinction.  The 
fruit  of  this  union  was  the  taking  of  Veii  in  359. 

To  this  epoch,  Dr.  Arnold  has  brought  the  history  of  the 
Roman  constitution  in  the  volume  before  us.  "  Hencefor- 
ward," as  Niebuhr  has  well  observed,  "  the  Roman  people  was 
victorious  over  the  patricians,  as  the  nation  was  over  Italy; 
by  unwearied  perseverance  in  seemingly  trivial  beginnings ; 
by  zealous  exertions  for  small  advantages  at  the  outset ;  by 
alertness  in  seizing  every  favourable  moment;  by  unbending 
patience  and  care,  that  at  least,  they  should  not  lose  ground 
in  times  of  difficulty ;  and,  finally,  by  redoubled  energy  in 
using  the  forces  they  had  long  been  collecting,  when  the  ful- 
ness of  time  was  come ;  by  calmness  in  securing  the  decisive 
victory ;  and  prudence  in  gathering  its  fruits."  Its  final  vic- 
tory, and  the  perfect  equ^ization  of  the  two  orders,  as  well  as 
the  magnificent  results  of  the  union  so  laboriously  eflTected) 
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the  national  grandeur  of  free  Rome,  and  its  sway  over  other 
nations,  will  be  unfolded  in  the  second  volume  of  Dr.  Arnold's 
work,  the  publication  of  which,  will,  we  trust,  not  be  long  de- 
layed. 

We  pass  over  the  external  history  of  the  republic,  and  the 
sketch  of  the  different  nations  worthy  of  note  at  the  epoch  of 
the  conquest  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls.  All  these  passages  are 
distinguished  by  depth  of  learning,  and  charming  beauty  of 
style.  We  content  ourselves  with  noticing  one  or  two  of  them, 
where  the  statements  of  our  author  do  not  seem  sufficiently 
exact.  At  p.  23,  where  he  says,  that  besides  Rome,  there 
was  no  other  Latin  city  built  upon  the  Tiber,  he  seems  to 
forget  Ficana,  a  city  destroyed  by  Ancus  Martins,  which  was, 
according  to  Festus,*  ''  via  Ostiensi  ad  lapidem  xi ;"  that  is, 
near  the  spot  now  called  the  Tenuta  di  Dragoncello.  In  the 
sketch  of  the  prinjitive  city  (pp.  29-31),  he  lias  done  right  in 
following  the  systems  of  Niebuhr  and  Bunsen,  given  in  the 
German  description  of  Rome,  which  are  guided  by  the  most 
scrupulous  critical  judgment;  but  in  one  particular,  where  he 
speaks  of  the  ancient  "  joomceriww,"  he  has  followed  them  too 
blindly.  The  limits  of  the  pomcsrium,  or  bouiidary  of  the 
city,  of  which  Tacitus  has  given  us  an  exact  description,  ran, 
according  to  his  account,  ^^  per  ima  montis  Palatini.^' f  W^e 
must,  therefore,  place  the  "  Curiae  veteres^^  which  were  com- 
prised within  it,  at  the  foot  of  the  same  mount.  The  reason 
why  Niebuhr  (i.  p.  283),  and  Bunsen:)^  extend  the  pomoerium 
as  far  as  the  Baths  of  Titus, — an  extension  at  which  Niebuhr 
himself  is  astonished, — is  founded  on  a  passage  of  Flavio 
Biondo,  the  father  of  Roman  topography,  who  mentions,  that 
in  his  time  (1440),  notarial  instruments  and  popular  tradi- 
tion, styled  an  edifice  in  their  neighbourhood,  the  "  Curia 
recchia ;  ||  a  circumstance  noticed  also  by  Marliani.§  But  this 
curiay  according  to  Biondo's  own  account,  was  no  other  than 
the  Baths  themselves,  which  had  received,  during  the  middle 
ages,  a  more  sounding  name,  just  as  many  other  edifices  arc 
termed  "pa/a^ta."  Upon  this  point,  popular  tradition,  gene- 
rally so  worthy  of  credit,  may  be  considered  silent.  "  Mons 
Marius,"  as  Dr.  Arnold  calls  it  (p.  33),  received  its  name  of 
"  Monte  Mario,"  in  modern  times,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
river  Sacro,  in  ancient  times,  was  named,  not  "  Saccus,"  as  he 
supposes  (p.  181),  but  "Trerus."     We  must  leave  the  ques- 

*  Sub  voc.  Puilia  saxa.  f  Taciu  Annal.  xii.  24. 

X  Bcscbrcibung  von  Rom,  vol.  I.  p.  137.  ||  Roma  ristaurata,  ii.  32. 

§  Urbis  Romffi  Topogr.  p.  79. 
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tion  undecided,  whether  the  substructions  of  the  Capitol ine 
temple  (p.  52)  really  belong  to  the  age  of  the  kings,  or  not 
rather  to  a  republican  restoration;  as  that  of  Catulus,  who 
built  the  wall  of  the  "  ialmlarinnty*'  which  it  so  closelv  resem- 
bles*  But,  with  respect  to  the  form  of  the  temple,  it  has  been 
clearly  established  by  Muller  and  fiunsen,*  that  it  had  only 
one,  not  two  rows  of  columns  on  each  side,  as  Dr.  Arnold 
thinks  (p.  96).  The  frontiers  of  the  Hernici  are  extended  too 
far  (p.  182);  they  never  reached  to  the  Liris;  for  Frusino 
and  Fregella3  were  not  cities  of  the  Hernici,  but  of  the  Volsci. 
Dr.  Arnold  places  all  the  conquests  of  the  ^qui  among  the 
Alban  hills  (p.  185) ;  but  Tribia,  which  was  one  of  them,  was 
situated  considerably  up  the  Anio,  exactly  where  Trevi,  be- 
yond Subiaco,  now  stands.  In  the  notes,  at  p.  207  and  p.  377, 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Roman  stronghold  of  Carventum  is  dis- 
cussed. It  cannot  have  been,  as  Sir  Williaoi  Gell  asserts,  the 
spot  now  called  "  Kocca  Massima,"  which  does  not  possess  any 
ruins  whatever,  bec<iuse  it  would  have  been  in  the  centre  of 
the  Volsci ;  but  must  have  been  upon  Mount  Algidus,  as  well 
as  Verrugo,  the  other  stronghold.  The  chain  of  Algidus  has 
two  elevated  points,  both  well  suited  for  the  site  of  a  fortress, — 
Mount  Artemisio,  above  Velletri,  and  the  Maschio  dell'  Ariano. 
It  is  at  least  certain,  that,  upon  the  latter  there  are  still  exist- 
ing the  extensive  ruins  of  a  fort,  which  must  have  been  very 
ancient ;  three  walls  of  peperino,  rising  in  terraces,  with  an  old 
road  paved  with  lava,  leading  to  them;  and  it  is,  therefore, 
highly  probable  that  this  was  one  of  the  two  fortresses.  It  is 
very  possible,  that  Artena  was  near  Monte  Fortino;  but  it 
was  not,  as  he  imagines  (p.  379),  on  the  very  site  of  the  mo- 
dern town,  but  more  than  a  mile  to  the  south-east,  where  the 
remains  of  a  cyclopean  wall,  raised  upon  an  elevated  level  spot, 
are  discoverable.  They  are  described  in  Nibby's  late  work 
(i.  p.  271).  The  same  author  clearly  proves,  that  Falerii  was 
upon  the  site  of  Civita  Castellana;  and  the  Roman  colony 
at  S.  Maria  di  Falari,  not  where  Dr.  Arnold  (p.  401,  note) 
places  it.  The  ruins  at  S.  Maria,  especially  the  theatre,  bear 
marks  of  a  later  period,  and  are  in  the  plain ;  whilst  Falerii, 
as  Plutarch  informs  us,  was  upon  a  fortified  hill,  like  Civitil 
Castellana,  where  very  ancient  walls  are  still  seen.  The 
Flaminian  way  did  not  pass  by  it,  because  the  ancient  city 
was  soon  abandoned.  Other  remarks  present  themselves,  but 
we  have  already  delayed  our  readers  too  long. 


*  Ccscbreibung,  Tol.  i.  653. 
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The  merit  of  Dr.  Arnold's  work, — the  air  of  candour  and 
sincerity  it  breathes  throughout,  appears  in  a  much  stronger 
light,  when  it  is  compared  with  M.  M ichelet's  work,  which 
seems  at  first  to  be  conducted  upon  the  same  principles.  The 
latter  is  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Niebuhr,  ^^  who,  though  a 
northman  and  a  barbarian,  renewed  Roman  history, — as 
Rome  was  in  former  days  renewed  by  the  invasion  of  the 
northmen."  (vol.  i.  p.  9).  But  Niebuhr  would  be  puzzled  to 
recognize  his  own  ideas  in  the  form  which  his  Frencli  disciple 
has  given  them.  Michelet  is  learned  and  ingenious,  and  his 
style  sparkles  with  the  usual  brilliancies  of  French  prose ;  but, 
unhappily,  he  is  too  deeply  imbued  with  the  false  philosophy 
and  extravagant  love  of  system  in  mythology,  which  influences 
so  many  of  the  French  antiquarians  and  historians, — who, 
though  sceptical  enough  when  real  objects  of  faith  are  con- 
cerned, are  over-credulous  in  admitting  systems  and  conjec- 
tures wholly  gratuitous.  In  this  way,  M,  Michelet,  instead 
of  regarding  Roman  history  in  its  own  objective  reality, 
labours,  in  the  first  chapters,  which  treat  of  the  period  em- 
braced in  this  article,  to  construct  like  a  philosopher,  a  prior iy 
the  history  of  Rome,  which  he  does  not  respect  as  having 
really  once  existed,  but  regards  as  the  substratum  whereon  to 
build  his  own  theoretic  system.  On  this  account,  his  exposi- 
tion, however  elevated  and  interesting  it  may  be,  does  not 
admit  of  any  extracts  or  criticism,  because  the  extravagant, 
the  ingenious,  and  the  true,  are  so  completely  mixed  up  with 
one  another,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  draw  out  one 
feature  without  destroying  them  all.  According  to  him,  the 
old  Pelasgic  city  of  Rome  was  invaded  by  a  band  of  Sabine 
banditti,  personified  by  Romulus.  He  is  the  Italian  Mars, 
united  to  the  oriental  Vesta,  that  is,  the  plebeian  and  the 
patrician.  But  being  too  plebeian  for  the  severe  Vesta,  who 
is,  no  one  knows  why,  the  Tory  goddess  of  Rome,  he  is 
destroyed.  He  revives  in  TuUus  Hostilius,  who  is  a  second 
impersonation  of  a  warlike  founder  of  Rome.  The  combat 
between  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii  corresponds  to  that  of  Ro- 
mulus and  Remus.  Horatius  is  a  form  of  Curiatitis,  and 
Curtatius  (from  curia)  signifies  noble^  patrician :  their 
struggle  is  no  other  than  that  of  the  patricians  of  the  two 
nations.  Horatius  kills  his  sister, — that  is,  Rome  kills  Alba, 
her  sister  or  mother.  M.  Michelet  naturally  adopts  Miiller's 
theory  about  the  Tarquinii  and  the  Etruscan  rule  at  Rome. 
In  it  he  sees  nothing  out  religion,  priests  and  symbols ;  we 
enter  a  world  of  prodigies,  oracles  and  wonders,  and  even  in 

VOL.  VII. NO.  XIII.  H 
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the  simple  account  of  the  manner  in  which  Sextus  Tarquinius 
got  possession  of  Grabii,  which  is  another  version  of  the  story 
of  2x>pyrus  in  Herodotus,  we  behold  ^^  the  symbolic  language 
of  mute  Etruria."  (Vol.  i.  p.  77).  The  domination  of  the 
Pelasgic  Etruscans,  (for  M.  Michelet  admits  none  but  Pelas- 

Srians),  delivered  the  Latin  Pelasgians  from  their  oppression, 
or  the  sacred  was  more  pleasing  than  the  warlike  patriciate. 
The  Latins,  the  plebeians  were  much  worse  situated  when 
the  rule  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Etruscan  Lucumones, 
denoted  by  the  name  of  Servitis  Tullius  (from  servus).  But 
after  the  final  expulsion  of  the  Etruscans,  in  the  person  of 
their  chief,  Tarquinius  the  proud,  the  heroic  and  aristocratic 
spirit  of  the  Sabines  prevailed,  until  the  people  secured  for 
itself  an  equality  of  privileges.  In  this  fashion,  without  any 
distinction  between  the  true  and  the  false,  M.  Michelet  con- 
tinues his  history,  which  amuses  and  even  instructs  those  who 
are  previously  versed  in  Roman  history ;  but  to  learn  it 
thoroughly,  the  reader  must  have  recourse  to  Dr.  Arnold's 
work. 


Art.  IV. — Muhammecfs  Religion^  nach  ihrerinneren  Entwich- 
lung  und  ihrem  Ein/lusse  auf  das  Leben  der  Vdlker. — The 
JReligion  of  Mohammed  considered  in  its  internal  develope" 
mentf  and  its  Influence  on  the  Life  of  Nations.  An  HistO' 
rical  Treatise^  by  Dr.  Dollinger,  Professor  of  Theology  at 
the  University  of  Munich.     Katisbon,  1838. 

AT  the  very  moment  when  Christianity  had  come  forth 
victorious  from  her  long  struggle  with  heathenism,  and 
after  regenerating  the  individual  and  the  family,  was  preparing 
to  shed  her  beneficial  influence  on  the  state,  the  arch-heresy 
of  Islam  arose  to  impede  this  work  of  mercy  and  love.  In  a 
moral,  intellectual,  and  political  point  of  view,  this  religion 
formed  the  most  decided  contrast  to  the  Cliristian  faith. 
Christianity — that  law  of  perfect  love — that  developement  of 
the  primitive  revelation,  by  proclaiming  the  great  work  of 
atonement,  which  her  Divine  founder  had  accomplished, 
whereby  the  hand-writing  against  the  sons  of  Adam  was  obli- 
terated, filled  up  the  immense  void  which  had  subsisted 
between  the  creature  and  the  Creator,  and  together  with  the 
guilt  of  original  sin,  removed  from  the  heart  oT  man  much  of 
the  shame,  misery  and  disquiet,  which  the  consciousness  of  his 
fall  had  produced.  Mohammedanism,  by  denying  that  Divine 
work  of  redemption, — by  establishing  in  its  room  a  sterile^ 
abstract  Monotheism, — by  endeavouring  to  restore  the  primitive 
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Pairiarchism  without  its  hopes,  its  mysteries  and  its  ethics, — 
did  nought  else  but  bring  back  the  infancy  of  mankind  with" 
oui  its  innocence  and  its  consolations^  and  threw  the  human 
mind  back  into  that  state  of  spiritual  ignorance,  helplessness 
and  torpor,  from  which  Christianity  had  rescued  it.  The 
Christian  ethics  penetrated  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  the 
human  heart,  regarded  outward  actions  only  according  to  the 
spirit  in  which  thev  were  performed,  watched  over  the  slightest 
motions  of  the  will,  and  brought  the  whole  inward  man  under 
subjection.  True  to  its  spint  of  dead  legal  formality,  Islam, 
on  the  contrary,  took  cognizance  more  especially  of  outward 
actions,  paid  litde  regard  to  the  discipline  of  the  interior,  and 
let  the  natural  passions  and  appetites  grow  up  in  all  their  wild, 
rank  luxuriance. 

In  her  sacraments  and  her  worship,  Christianity  symbolized 
the  doctrines  and  the  history  of  the  redemption,  unfolded  all 
the  graces  of  that  Divine  work  in  reference  to  the  spiritual 
wants  of  humanity,  and  by  the  most  august  and  touching 
ceremonies,  enlisted  the  senses,  the  feelings,  and  the  imagina- 
tion, in  the  cause  of  piety.  Islaqi,  a  hollow,  superficial  Theism, 
has  no  sacraments,  for  it  has  rejected  the  mystery  of  the 
atonement;  it  has  no  sacrifice,  for  one  or  two  meaningless 
rites  allusive  to  the  typical  sacrifices  of  the  Old  Law,  deserve 
not  that  appellation  :  and  its  liturgy,  devoid  of  all  ceremony 
and  figurative  representations,  is  the  most  bald,  frigid  and 
meagre^  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  In  fact,  Mohamme- 
danism, in  this  respect,  is  what  an  illustrious  German  writer 
has  characterized  it,  '^  a  distorted,  abortive  Judaism,  that 
came  six  hundred  years  too  late  into  the  world."* 

If  we  consider  the  influence  of  the  two  religions  on  legis- 
lation and  government,  what  a  contrast  do  we  here  find ! 
Christianity,  by  proscribing  polygamy  and  divorce,  has  re- 
stored the  dignity  of  the  female  sex ;  by  abolishing  the  barba- 
rous right  of  life  and  death  of  the  parent  over  the  child,  has 
rescued  from  oppression  the  most  helpless  portion  of  huma- 
nity ;  and  by  first  mitigating,  and  then  abrogating,  slavery, 
has  impartea  immeasurable  happiness  to  the  largest  portion  of 
mankind.  She  has  mitigated  the  system  of  warfare,  intro- 
duced mildness  and  equity  into  all  international  relations,  and 
by  confirming  the  authority  of  the  sovereign,  and  ennobling 
the  obedience  of  the  subject,  has  gradually  introduced  into 
Christian  states  a  degree  of  fi*eedom,  happiness,  and  civiliza- 
tion, of  which  antiquity  can  furnish  no  example. 

*  Frederick  Schlegel. 
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Islam,  on  the  other  hand,  opened  the  most  dangerous  faci- 
lity to  divorce;  sanctioned  polygamy  and  concubinage  to  a 
more  libidinous  extent  than  the  world  had  yet  witnessed; 
reduced  woman  to  be  a  mere  ignoble  instrument  of  lust ;  and 
if  it  relaxed  in  some  degree  the  fetters  of  the  slave,  yet  by  the 
system  of  blood-thirsty  warfare  it  encouraged,  and  the  cruel 
rights  of  conauest  it  everywhere  introduced,  neutralized  in 
this  respect  whatever  services  it  had  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
humanity.  If  in  ethics,  Mohammedanism  has  made  man  the 
passive  instrument  of  the  inevitable  decrees  of  Allah;  in 
politics,  it  has  rendered  him  the  trembling  slave  of  his  earthly 
vicegerent;  and  in  every  country,  where  it  has  become  pre- 
dommant,  it  has  established  the  most  unlimited  despotism  of 
state. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  introduce  our  readers  to  the  excellent 
historical  treatise  at  the  head  of  this  article.  The  name  of 
Dr.  DoUinger  must  be  already  familiar  to  our  readers,  for  his 
writings  have  been  more  than  once  alluded  to  in  the  pages  of 
this  journal  ;*  and  even  in  the  last  Number,  we  ourselves  had 
occasion  to  notice  his  excellent  Manual  of  Church  History. 
This  distinguished  clergyman,  who  is  as  yet  only  in  the  prime 
of  life,  fills  the  chair  of  Theology  at  the  l)niversity  of  Munich, 
and  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  eminent  divines  of  Germany, 
but  a  most  learned  and  critical  historian,  an  elegant  writer, 
and  a  scholar  exceedingly  well  versed  in  ancient  and  modern 
literature. 

The  present  treatise  is  a  most  masterly  exposition  of  the 
internal  nature  and  moral  and  political  influence  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan religion.  Much  as  the  previous  works  of  the 
writer  are  distinguished  for  solid  judgment,  critical  sagacity, 
and  delicate  perception,  he  reveals  in  this  disquisition  a  power 
of  profound  observation,  superior,  we  think,  to  anything  he 
had  yet  evinced.  The  learning  displayed  in  this  treatise  is 
very  various  and  extensive.  Every  important  assertion  is 
supported  by  copious  citations,  or  minute  references.  The 
authorities  quoted  are  the  Koran,  or  the  religious  and  judicial 
writings  of  the  Mohammedans,  the  narratives  of  the  Mussul- 
man historians,  the  testimonies  of  the  most  judicious  Euro- 
pean travellers,  and  the  researches  of  the  learned  orientalists 
of  Europe.  The  works  of  our  Oriental  Translation  Society 
are  among  the  sources,  from  which  our  author  has  most 
copiously  drawn.  We  have  only  to  add,  that  tlie  style  of  this 
disquisition  is  remarkably  elegant  and  attractive. 

•  See  Dublin  Renew,  No.  Xl.  p.  281. 
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We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  our  readers  an  analysis  of  its 
contents. 

Our  author  commences  with  a  rapid  view  of  the  state  of 
religious  parties  in  Arabia,  prior  to  the  introduction  of  Mo- 
hammedanism. The  Jews  at  that  period  were  numerous  and 
active  in  the  Peninsula :  the  Christians  split  into  a  variety  of 
sectSy  and  much  degenerated  in  morals ;  the  Parsi  powerful  in 
some  districts ;  while  the  old  Arabian  idolaters,  and  particu- 
larly the  tribe  of  Koreish,  to  whom  Mohammed  belonged, 
entertained  the  hope  that  they  were  soon  destined  to  be 
favoured  by  Heaven  with  some  extraordinary  revelation. 
They  argued,  that  as  the  Jews  and  Christians,  the  natural 
and  adopted  sons  of  Abraham,  had  shown  themselves  un- 
worthy of  the  Divine  Revelations  successively  imparted  to 
them,  it  was  their  turn,  as  the  descendants  of  the  patriarch  by 
his  son  Ishmael,  to  become  the  organs  and  defenders  of  a  new 
revelation,  more  perfect  than  Judaism  and  Christianity.  So 
widely  spread  was  this  feeling  among  the  Arabian  idolaters, 
that  several  pretended  prophets  arose  simultaneously  with 
Mohammed,  to  proclaim  to  their  nation  what  they  conceived, 
or  pretended,  to  be  the  new  manifestations  of  Heaven. 

In  the  following  passage,  the  causes  of  the  success,  and 
rapid  diffusion  of  the  Mohammedan  religion,  are,  we  think, 
stated  with  great  force,  clearness  and  precision. 

"  The  fortune  of  arms,  however,  decided  in  part  only,  after  his 
death,  in  favour  of  the  son  of  Abdallah ;  and  thus  did  a  rigid  Judaism, 
fouoded  on  the  abstract  unity  of  God,  divested  of  his  redemptorial 
character,  and  of  all  the  deeper  spiritual  elements  connected  there- 
with, become  the  predominant  religion  in  the  Peninsula,  and  shortly 
afterwards,  in  the  larger  portion  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

'*  The  yoke  which  Islam  imposed  on  the  first  believers,  was,  on  the 
whole,  not  oppressive.  The  articles  of  faith  were  short,  and  ex- 
tremely simple  ;  the  unity  of  God,  the  mission  of  a  series  of  prophets, 
which  terminated  with  Mohammed,  the  resurrection,  last  judgment, 
and  final  retribution.  We  find  no  mystery,  no  atonement,  no  sacra- 
ment, no  painful  penitence ;  self-denial,  renunciation  of  man's  dearest 
inclinations,  was  not  required :  the  passions  were  not  so  much  re- 
strained and  brought  under  discipline,  as  concentrated  on  one  object, 
the  struggle  for  the  diffusion  of  the  new  faith.  To  the  most  violent 
impulse  in  the  human  breast,  such  limits  only  were  set,  as  the  volup- 
tuary would  easily  endure.  The  prohibition  of  wine  could  not  be 
burdensome  in  a  country,  where  the  fruit  of  the  vine  does  not  flourish ; 
nor  could  the  periodical  fasts  be  very  inconvenient,  where  the  ste- 
rility of  the  soil  often  imposes  privations  on  the  wealthy,  and  even 
the  climate  invites  to  the  greatest  moderation  in  diet.  The  heaviest 
burden  waa  the  tax  for  religion,  originally  instituted  under  the  nam« 
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of  alms;  but  this  tax  was  repaid  a  hundred  fold  by  Uie  richest 
spoils.  By  thb  small  sacrifice,  the  believers  purchased  the  chance 
of  endless  enjoyment  in  a  paradise  of  lust. 

^  The  new  Ishmaelism  was  like  that  illegitimate  son  of  the  patriarch, 
from  whom,  the  founder  and  the  principal  believers  were  descended, 
and  of  whom  it  had  been  foretold  *  that  he  would  be  a  wild  man/ 
tliat  his  hand  would  be  against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand 
against  him.  Like  a  destructive  fire,  the  new  religion,  with  an 
uncontrollable,  all-consuming  violence,  suddenly  burst  forth,  from 
the  deserts  of  Arabia,  and  in  tenfold  less  time  than  the  Romans 
bad  once  taken  to  establish  their  universal  empire,  the  nations 
from  the  Chinese  wall  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  from  the  Caspian 
sea  to  the  Niger,  were  subjected  to  the  rule  of  Islam,  or  to  the 
power  of  its  professors. 

«  Was  it  pure  religious  enthusiasm,  was  it  the  fresh  vigour  of  a 
faith,  in  its  first  expansive  bloom,  that  in  every  battle  attached 
victory  to  the  standard  of  the  Arabs,  and  in  such  an  incredibly  short 
period,  founded  the  most  extensive  empire,  which  mankind  had  ever 
beheld  ?     Far  other  was  the  case. 

'*  Small  as  was  the  number  of  those,  who,  from  a  spontaneous  in- 
ward conviction,  acknowledged  the  prophet,  and  the  truth  of  hb 
doctrine,  great  also  was  the  multitude  whom  external  coercion  or  the 
hope  of  earthly  advantage,  brought  into  the  ranks  of  the  Moslems. 
Well  did  Kaled,  that  sword  of  the  swords  of  God,  describe  the  union 
of  power  and  persuasion,  whereby,  he  and  many  of  the  tribe  of 
Koreish  had  been  converted,  when  he  said,  *  God  had  seized  them 
by  the  heart  and  by  the  hair,  and  had  forced  them  to  follow  the 
prophet.'* 

*'  Much  weight  must  also  be  ascribed,  to  the  proud  sense  of  nation- 
ality, which  was  then  perhaps  more  alive  among  the  Arabs,  than  among 
any  other  people,  and  which  alone  induced  thousands  to  prefer  their 
countryman  and  his  religion,  to  foreign  teachers.  '  Ye  fools,'  ex- 
claimed the  Moslem  general,  to  the  Christian  Arabs  of  Hira,  who 
refused  to  embrace  the  Mohammedan  faith,  '  ye  fools,  would  ye  in 
the  wilderness  of  error,  where  two  guides  presented  themselves  to  you, 
a  stranger  and  an  Arab,  forsake  the  latter,  and  follow  the  former?* 
More  powerful  still,  was  the  attraction,  furnished  by  the  certain 
praspect  of  obtaining  the  richest  booty  in  combating  for  the  new 
faith,  and  of  exchanging  their  naked  stoney  wastes,  which  furnished 
them  with  a  miserable  subsistence,  for  the  fruitful  and  luxuriant 
plains  of  Persia,  Svria,  and  Egypt  '  If  even  we  did  not  combat  for 
the  cause  of  God,  said  Kaled  to  his  warriors,  on  crossing  the  Persian 
frontier,  '  but  merely  wished  to  provide  for  our  sustenance,  we  should 
seek  to  obtain  possession  of  these  fields,  and  henceforth  to  leave 
poverty  and  hunger  to  others,'-)-  Lastly,  the  sincere  believers  were 
stimulated  by  the  confident  hope  of  gaining  immediate  pardcipa- 

*  "  TaberiiUnenHs  Annates  regvm  atque  le^torum  Dei,''  ed.  Rosegarten,  1835^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  103.  f  TaberiKtancnsis,  vol.  ii.  p.  Sflw 
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tioD  in  that  paradise  and  its  delights,  whose  possession,  every  stroke 
of  the  sword,  every  drop  of  blood,  shed  in  the  conflict  against  unbe- 
lievers, infallibly  secured.  These  were  they,  who  as  the  Moslem 
generals  often  reminded  their  enemies,  panted  more  ardently  after 
death,  than  other  men  for  life." — p.  4-6. 

This  wild  torrent  which  gushed  from  the  rocks  of  Arabia, 
rolled  with  headlong  violence  over  Egypt,  Syria,  Mesopota- 
mia, Persia,  Transoxana,  Western  Africa,  and  Spain ;  sweep- 
ing down,  in  its  course,  religious  and  political  institutions, 
laws,  manners,  customs,  and  all  national  peculiarities.  But 
in  these  regions  which  it  thus  overflooded,  its  wasting  waters 
left  a  slime  on  which  a  new  system  of  polity,  manners,  and 
civilization,  was  to  be  erected. 

Mohammed  was  at  once  a  teacher  of  religion,  and  a  law- 
giver in  the  whole  compass  of  moral,  civil,  and  political  life ; 
he  was,  his  disciples  say,  a  prophet, — not  according  to  the  model 
of  Jesus,  who  avowed  himself,  that  "  His  kingdom  was  not  of 
this  world,"  but  according  to  the  model  of  Moses.* 

Dr.  Dbllinger  points  out  the  glaring  defect  in  the  civil  and 
domestic  laws  and  usages  of  Islam ;  which,  adapted  only  to 
the  simple  manners  of  the  rude  pastoral  tribes  of  Arabia,  were 
utterly  unsuited  to  the  condition  of  nations  in  another  climate, 
or  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  civilization.  This  defect  in 
the  rigid  letter  of  the  laws  of  the  Koran^  was  in  some  degree 
corrected  by  the  Sunna^  or  body  of  oral  traditions ;  which 
comprise  the  sayings,  genuine  or  spurious,  of  the  Prophet,  in 
relation  more  particularly  to  the  civil  and  ceremonial  part  of 
his  legislation. 

After  having  described  the  successful  propagation  of  the 
Moslem  faith  by  force  of  arms,  our  author  proves  how  this 
religion  places  its  followers  in  a  state  of  permanent  hostility 
with  the  professors  of  other  creeds ;  and,  by  many  cogent  ex- 
amples, shows  the  atrocious  and  sanguinary  character  of  its 
code  of  warfare,  the  ill-treatment  and  cruelty  which  it  sanc- 
tions towards  captives  of  war;  and  the  misery,  persecution, 
and  violence,  which  await  all  disbelievers  subjected  to  the  sway 
of  its  disciples.  Even  the  comparative  indulgence  of  offering 
tribute  in  lieu  of  embracing  the  Koran^  which  Mohammed 
and  the  first  caliphs  accorded  to  the  nations  of  the  Book, — that 
is  to  say,  the  Jews  and  the  Christians, — was,  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  latter,  in  course  of  time,  restricted.  The  Chris- 
tians, for  their  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  were 
sometimes  ranked  among  polytheists;  and  their  hard  lot  in 
Moslem  states,  frequently  still  more  embittered  by  insults  and 

*  '<  Uerbelot,  Biblioth^quc  Orientnle,"  p.  156. 
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vexations  of  all  kinds^  and  sometimes  even  by  bloody  perse- 
cutions. 

This  religion,  founded  by  force  of  arms,  has,  for  the  most 
part,  been  diffused  by  the  same  means. 

"  It  b  a  peculiar  feature  of  Islam,**  says  our  author,  '*  that  from  its 
origin,  it  has  never  sought,  by  means  of  instruction  and  persuasion, 
to  defend  and  diffuse  its  tenets  among  the  professors  of  other  reli- 
gions. The  different  heretical  sects,  which,  since  the  second  century 
of  the  Hegira,  sprang  out  from  the  bosom  of  this  religion,  have  sent 
forth,  in  aJl  directions,  their  missionaries  or  Dais,  to  win  over  to 
their  peculiar  doctrines,  by  preaching  and  persuasion,  the  orthodox 
Moslems ;  and  with  the  most  unwearied  zeal,  and  striking  self-devo- 
tedness  and  perseverance,  have  they  given  themselves  up  to  this 
dangerous  calling.  But  to  the  work  of  converting  unbelievers, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  rare  cases,  no  missionaries  have  ever 
been  sent  forth.  Ibn  Batuta  relates,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Maldive  islands,  had  been  converted  by  an  Arab  from  Magreb  ;* 
but  it  was  not  the  calling  of  a  preacher  of  the  Faith,  that  had  first 
led  him  to  those  islands ;  he  had  only  turned  to  advantage  the  cir- 
cumstances and  favourable  disposition  of  the  king.  Indeed  the 
simple  summons,  which  a  herald,  or  the  first  good  Mussulman,  made 
to  any  city  or  army,  to  acknowledge  a  belief  in  one  retributive  God 
and  in  the  mission  of  Mohammed,  seemed,  according  to  Moslem 
ideas,  quite  sufficient;  and  he,  who  at  this  summons  and  invitation, 
did  not  immediately  make  the  required  profession  of  faith,  was  re- 
garded  as  an  unbeliever,  hardened  by  God*s  predestination,  and 
towards  whom,  no  farther  duties  were  to  be  fulfilled.  Of  all  attempts 
to  convince  by  motives  and  reasonings,  there  could  be  no  question ; 
for  the  primary  proof,  which  consisted  in  the  incomparable  beauty 
of  the  Koran,  was  impervious  to  the  understanding  of  all  but  Arabs. 
On  the  whole,  the  idea  of  working  on  the  minds  of  the  professors  of 
other  religions,  by  means  of  instruction,  is  so  little  congenial  to  the 
spirit  of  Islam,  that  to  such,  she  rather  impedes  than  facilitates 
access  to  her  fountains  of  religious  knowledge.  In  the  countries 
where  the  Moslem  fanaticism  has  been  least  enfeebled,  it  is  even 
considered  a  crime  to  teach  a  Christian  Arabic ;  and  should  any 
foreigner  wish  to  enter  a  Mosque,  in  order  by  the  prayers  and  reli- 
gious instructions  there  given,  to  acquire  information  in  the  reli- 
gion, he  would  most  certainly  forfeit  his  life." — pp.  16-17. 

True  to  his  system  of  impartiality,  which,  throughout  this 
treatise,  never  permits  him  to  pass  over  any  point  in  anywise 
favourable  to  the  Mohammedan  faith,  Dr.  Dollinger  shows 
that  this  religion  has  made  some  considerable  conquests  with- 
out the  employment  of  force.  In  his  Ecclesiastical  History, 
the  author  had  expressed  an  opinion,  that  Islam  in  its  rise 


•  <<  Travels  uf  Ibn-BatuU  "  (about  the  jear  1325),  traDflaUnl  bjr  Ue,  p.   180. 
london,1829. 
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and  progress,  seemed  designed  by  Providence  to  accomplish 
two  great  objects, — namely,  the  chastisement  of  the  degenerate 
Christians  of  the  East,  and  the  preparation  of  the  savage 
tribes  of  Africa  for  the  more  spiritual  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
The  latter  part  of  this  opinion,  the  reader  will,  in  the  follow- 
ing passage,  find  developed  and  supported  by  some  curious 
facts. 

*'  Particularly  striking,  is  the  progress,  which  Islam,  less  by  co-  ' 
ercion  and  the  force  of  arms,  than  by  the  milder  means  of  example 
and  persuasion,  has  made,  and  still  continually  makes,  in  the  interior 
of  Africa ;  and  we  may  be  permitted  to  indulge  in  the  idea,  that 
this  religion,  which  is  more  nearly  a  kin  to  the  rude  condition  and 
low  capacity  of  the  Negro  races,  and  hence  finds  easier  access  to 
their  minds,  than  the  more  spiritual  doctrines  of  Christianity,  has 
here  a  mission  to  fulfil,  and  serves  as  a  preparation  and  medium  of 
transition,  for  the  future  introduction  of  the  Christian  faith. 

"Even  Ibn  Batuta,  who,  in  the  year  1356,  traversed  the  Great 
Desert  as  far  as  Soudan  and  Melli,  found  Mohammedanism  widely 
diffused  in  those  regions  \*  and  was  astonished  on  the  one  hand,  at 
the  religious  zeal  of  the  inhabitants  in  Melli,  where  all  regularly 
went  through  their  prayers,  and  the  fathers  compelled  their  sons  to 
learn  the  Koran  by  heart ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  at  the  exposure 
of  the  female  sex,  a  practice  so  contrary  to  the  laws  and  ideas  of 
Mohammedans.  In  Bomu,  westward  of  Nubia,  Islam  prevails,  and 
indeed  in  its  rudest  form.  The  sovereign  of  this  kingdom,  who  had 
been  formerly  a  private  individual,  placed  himself  as  the '  servant  of 
God,'  in  the  name  of  the  prophet,  at  the  head  of  the  nation ;  delivered 
the  country  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Felatahs  ;  and  then  ruled  it  with 
the  most  unbounded  sway,  in  spiritual  and  temporal  affairs.  Who- 
ever, by  tasting  a  drop  of  water,  broke  the  fast  of  the  Ramadan,  was 
scourged  to  death  ;  women  who  had  been  guilty  of  immodesty,  the 
Sheik  ordered  to  be  hung  up ;  while  numerous  spies  informed  him 
^f  every  transgression  of  the  laws  of  the  Koran,  which  was  immedi- 
ately visited  with  the  heaviest  punishment  So  English  tiavellers 
recently  found  the  state  of  things.f  Even  in  the  countries  situated 
more  westward,  in  Soudan  and  Husa,  the  great  empire  of  the  Fela- 
tahs, whose  Sultan  asserted,  'God  had  given  to  him  the  whole 
country  of  the  Unbelievers,'  (that  is,  the  interior  of  Africa,)  Moham- 
medanism prevails.  It  may  here  probably  trace  its  origin  to  eight 
hundred  years  back,  when  in  consequence  of  religious  wars  and  per- 
secutions, Arabs  and  Berbers  sought  out  new  abodes  in  the  interior 
of  Africa,  colonized  Soudan,  and  founded  the  kingdoms  of  Ghana, 
Tokrur,  and  Berissa.  The  progress  of  Islam  would  have  been  still 
greater  in   these  regions,   had   not   the  principle,  that  everything 

•  "Travels  of  IbnBatuta,"  translated  by  Lee,  p.  233-241. 
+  "Nnrrative  of  Travels  and  Discoveries  in   Northern  and  Central  Africa, 
1822-24,'*  by  Dcnbani,  Clapperton,  and  Dudney,  p.  103.    London,  1826. 
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against  unbelievers  is  lawful^  and  the  frequent  expeditions  for  the 
capture  of  slaves,  which  this  principle  led  to,  enkindled  an  irrecoo* 
cileable  hostility  between  the  Moslem  tribes  and  the  heathen  races, 
in  the  interior  of  Africa.  In  a  less  pure  form«  and  mingled  with 
Pagan  practices,  Islam  was  recently  found  by  the  two  Landers  in 
the  countries  by  the  Niger,  in  Bussa,  Wawa,  and  Kiama ;  yet  it  had 
brought  about,  at  least,  the  abolition  of  human  sacrifices,  and  set 
some  limits  to  that  monstrous  monopoly  of  women,  which,  according 
to  Pagan  custom,  is  allowed  to  the  kings  and  chiefuuns  of  the  Negro 
races.*  In  Timbuctoo,  Mungo  Park  found  Mohammedanism  at 
court,  as  well  as  predominant  among  the  population ;  and  the 
Moslems  by  their  sobriety,  were  advantageously  distinguished  from 
the  heathen  N^;roes,  who  were  quite  given  up  to  intoxication.*'-}- — 
pp.  18-19. 

Our  autlior  proceeds  to  notice  the  state  of  the  iamily,  and 
more  particularly  of  the  female  sex,  under  the  Mohammedan 
religion.  This  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  darkest  sides  of  Islam. 
Woman  is  considered  an  inferior  being  in  the  scale  of  crea- 
tion ; — her  soul  in  the  next  life,  held  as  excluded  from  the 
society  of  man,  and  herself  treated  in  this  world  merely  as  an 
instrument  for  the  gratification  of  his  lust,  as  well  as  for  the 
propagation  of  the  human  kind.  We  find  no  care  bestowed 
on  her  religious  and  moral  education ;  she  goes  through  a 
mere  mechanical  routine  of  prayers ;  and  in  her  youth,  is  not 

Permitted  even  to  visit  the  mosque ;  for  the  very  exercise  of 
er  religion,  implying  some  degree  of  intellectual  equality 
with  man,  is  frequently  an  object  of  jealousy  to  her  domestic 
tyrant.  Dr.  Dbl linger  depicts,  in  strong  colours,  the  dreadful 
effects  of  polygamy,  as  well  as  of  the  right  of  concubinage, 
which,  among  Mohammedans,  is  still  more  frequently  m- 
dulged.  The  moral  degradation  of  woman — the  physical  and 
mental  debility  of  the  male  sex — heart-corroding  jealousies — 
life-consuming  envy — the  most  violent  and  culpable  acts  of 
vengeance — crimes  of  a  revoliinp  and  disgusting  nature — the 
disquiet  and  misery  of  private  life — the  perpetual  agitation, 
commotions,  and  revolutions,  of  public  life, — these  are  all 
shown  to  be  the  natural  consequences  of  this  baneful  institu- 
tion. Equally  pernicious  to  the  individual,  the  family,  and 
the  state,  is  the  right  of  divorce  vested  in  the  stronger  sex, — 
a  right  whereof  the  use  is  sanctioned  by  the  Koran  on  the 
most  frivolous  grounds,  and  exercised  especially  by  the  lower 
classes  of  Moslems,  in  its  most  fearful  latitude. 

*  '*  Journal  of  an  Expedition  to  explore  the  Conrse  of  the  Niger, **  by  Richard 
and  John  Lander.     Ixtndon,  1832,  3  toK 

♦  Park»t  "Travels  into  the  Interior  of  Africa,*'  ch.  11.     London,  1817. 
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In  the  following  passage  we  meet  with  a  masterly  charac- 
teristic of  Mohammedanism,  considered  in  its  doctrines,  its 
morality,  and  its  worship. 

"  At  the  sight  of  such  deep  and  general  corruption,  which  preys 
on  the  very  roots  of  the  social  state,  dissolves  all  toe  family  ties,  and 
poisons  the  holiest  relations  of  life,  we  are  tempted  to  say,  if  such 
sweeping  judgments  were  not  always  too  harsh  and  unjust,  that  Islam 
is  thoroughly  hypocritical,  and  instead  of  the  truth  and  reality,  pre- 
sents only  the  outward  appearance  and  the  mask.  Thus  it  boasts  of 
its  adherence  to  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God ;  but 
in  consequence  of  a  denial  of  the  Divine  Tiinity,  possesses  but  the 
abstract  covering  without  the  internal  truth.  It  surrounds  itself  with 
the  outward  splendour  of  a  conscientious  exercise  of  prayer  ;  but,  as 
the  living  breath  of  genuine  devotion  and  union  with  God  is  absent 
from  its  forms  of  prayer,  it  j)resents  only  the  bloodless,  lifeless  skeleton 
of  piety.  Its  rigid  precept  of  fasting,  and  its  prohibition  of  wine, 
should  doubtless  confirm  the  believer  in  the  useful  virtue  of  self-denial 
and  self-government;  but,  as  in  respect  to  that  natural  propensity, 
which  more  than  every  other,  requires  severe  discipline  and  restraint, 
it  accmxls  an  almost  unbounded  indulgence,  so  in  its  fasts  we  discover 
only  the  delusive  mask  of  abstinence  and  self-restraint ;  and  how  little 
the  law  against  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  has  availed,  is  but  too 
well  known.  The  vice  of  drunkenness  has  not  been  prevented  by  this 
law ;  but>  on  the  contrary,  the  frequent  and  often  public  violation  of 
it  has  tended  to  undermine  the  authority  of  the  other  laws  of  the 
Koran ;  and  the  history  of  the  Caliphate  contains  a  multitude  of  traits 
of  drunken  debauchery,  and  of  the  crimes  thereby  occasioned.*  And 
what  is  in  fine  this  rigid  external  discipline — this  veiling  and  this 
separation — this  prohibition  of  all  intercourse  with  other  men,  which 
the  Koran  imposes  upon  women  ?  what  else  is  it  but  the  hollow  cari- 
cature of  chastity ;  since  the  degradation  of  marriage  and  of  the 
female  sex,  and  the  extreme  facility  of  divorce,  which  it  sanctions,  are 
totally  incompatible  with  the  very  essence  of  female  purity,  honour 
and  decorum  ? — In  fact,  to  such  a  pitch  has  the  corruption,  in  some 
parts  at  least,  reached,  that,  according  to  the  testimony  of  credible 
witnesses,  the  £1  Merekeds,  a  branch  of  the  great  Arabian  race  of 
Ashur,  abandon  to  every  stranger  that  passes  the  night  with  them,  a 
woman  out  of  their  own  family,  and  reckon  this  among  the  duties  of 
hospitality.  It  is  only  in  very  recent  times,  that  they  have  been 
forced  by  the  Wahabees  to  renounce  this  depraved  custom."f — p.  27. 

Our  author  next  examines  the  state  of  slavery  among  the 

•  "The  Mogul  Emperor,  Baber,  before  a  battle,  made  a  vow  to  abstaio  in  future 
from  wine ;  and  three  hundred  persons  of  his  court  and  army,  likewise  vowed  to 
reform  their  conduct.  The  wine  was  then  poured  out,  or  turned  into  vinegar; 
but  Baber  confessed  afterwards,  that  he  sorely  repented  him  of  this  burdensome 
Yow,  and  that  it  had  cost  him  many  tears."  Memoirs  of  Zahir-Eddin  Moham- 
ned  Babcr,  written  by  himself.  Translated  by  Erskine,  London,  1826,  p.  318. 
t  Buckhardt's  "  Travels  in  Arabia,"  vol.  11,  p.  378. 
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Mohammedans ;  and  here  the  example  of  Christianity  is  found 
to  have  exerted  a  beneficial  influence.  The  Koran  strongly 
recommends  the  mild  treatment  of  slaves ;  their  enfranchise- 
ment under  certain  circumstances  is  enjoined ;  and  their 
condition  is  altogether  much  superior  to  that  of  the  unhappy 
bondsmen  of  antiquity.  But  in  course  of  time,  as  war  multi- 
plied the  number  of  captives,  and  moral  corruption  spread 
wider  among  the  Arabs,  the  lot  of  slaves,  especially  when 
their  religion  differed  from  that  of  their  masters,  was  deterio- 
rated ;  and  even  the  inhuman  right  of  life  and  death  accorded 
to  their  proprietors.  One  of  the  most  singular  phenomena  in 
all  history  was  the  Doulocracy,  or  government  of  Circassian 
slaves  in  Egypt;  an  institution  which  reveals  the  spirit  of 
mutable,  fantastic,  licentious,  and  unbounded  tyranny,  peculiar 
to  Islam. 

Dr.  Dollinger  next  enters  into  an  examination  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  religious  and  political  authority  in  Islam.  All 
political  power  is  there  an  emanation  of  religious  authority; 
the  Caliph,  the  Prince  of  Believers,  is  at  once  supreme  head 
in  Church  and  State ;  and  the  most  unlimited  sway  is  vested 
in  his  hands.  In  the  ancient  caliphate,  and  even  m  the  pre- 
sent Ottoman  empire,  whose  sultan  is  regarded  as  a  successor 
of  the  Prophet,  the  spiritual  dignity  witn  which  the  ruler  of 
the  state  is  invested,  and  the  remembrance  of  the  obligations 
it  imposes,  tend  to  circumscribe  in  some  degree  this  boundless 
despotism.  But  in  Persia,  in  the  empire  of  the  Great  Mogul, 
and  in  other  Mohammedan  states  founded  on  mere  military 
force,  the  practice  keeps  pace  with  the  theory  of  lawless 
tyranny. 

The  government  of  unlimited  despotism  is  not,  as  many 
believe,  a  natural  production  of  the  Asiatic  soil,  but  the  neces- 
sary fruit  of  the  Mohammedan  religion.  Tliis  assertion  Dr. 
Dollinger  proves  by  the  example  of  India,  whose  native  kings 
were  checked  in  the  exercise  of  their  power  by  the  immunities 
of  the  several  castes,  and  the  municipal  rights  of  the  cities  of 
the  realm :  and  even  by  the  example  of  China,  where  her 
emperors,  though  invested  with  far  more  absolute  authority 
than  the  Hindoo  princes,  could  appoint  no  functionary  but 
out  of  the  list  of  candidates  furnished  by  the  class  of  Man- 
darins. The  character  of  Moslem  despotism  is  best  evinced 
by  the  proverbs  current  among  the  Orientals.  A  Persian 
proverb  says,  ^^  The  neighbourhood  of  the  schah  is  as  a  bum- 
mg  fire ;"  and  an  Ottoman  saying  declares  **  the  neck  of  the 
slave  to  be  thinner  than  a  hair/'     The  Persian  king  is  so 
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completely  master  of  the  life  and  property  of  his  subjects,  that 
even  an  order  of  death,  given  in  a  fit  of  intoxication,  is  exe- 
cuted without  the  least  formality.  In  Turkey,  where  the 
tynnuy  is  of  a  less  brutal  and  sanguinary  kind,  all  property 
was  declared  by  the  founder  of  the  Ottoman  dynasty  to  belong 
to  the  sultan.  He,  too,  has  been  pronounced  by  the  Turkish 
doctors  to  be  invested  with  such  a  character  of  inviolable 
sanctity,  as  no  immorality  could  pollute;  and  to  have  the 
right  of  putting  to  death  every  day  fourteen  persons,  without 
assigning  a  reason,  or  incurring  the  charge  of  tyranny.  The 
weight  of  this  tyranny  falls  more  particularly  on  the  council- 
lors of  the  sultan,  on  the  members  of  his  own  family,  and  on 
the  grand  functionaries  of  the  empire.  In  illustration  of  this, 
our  author  states  the  remarkable  fact,  that  from  the  year 
1870  to  1789,  a  hundred  and  eij^hty-six  statesmen  have  filled 
the  office  of  grand  vizier ;  so  that  the  greater  part  scarcely 
held  the  dignity  beyond  two  years ;  and  many,  after  a  short 
administration,  perished  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner. 

The  institution  of  the  Ulemahs  is  one  peculiar  to  the  Otto- 
man empire. 

Tliis  corporation  consists  of  the  jurists  and  doctors  of  the 
law,  the  judges,  and  even  ministers  of  worship,  who  occupy, 
however,  an  inferior  grade  in  the  body.     Their  duty  is  to  ex- 

Elain  and  interpret  the  Koran  and  the  Sunna,  in  all  matters  of 
iw,  religion,  and  administration ;  and  their  fetwas  or  deci- 
sions impart  to  the  edicts  of  the  sultan,  a  legal  sanction 
binding  on  the  conscience  of  his  subjects.  This  is  the  only 
approximation  to  an  aristocracy  existing  in  any  Moslem  coun- 
try,— where  spiritual  and  temporal  power  being  completely 
identified,  there  exists  no  regular  order  of  priesthood ;  where 
political  authority  being  declared  one  and  indivisible,  there 
can  exist  no  social  hierarchy,  or  division  of  subordinate  powers 
in  the  state ;  and  where,  as  the  sultan  is  the  source  of  all  pro- 
perty, the  municipality  can  lay  no  claim  to  the  independent 
administration  of  its  possessions. 

The  author  examines  the  various  attempts  at  reformation 
made  by  Moslem  monarchs ;  and  as  Islam  was  founded  and 
diffused  by  force  alone,  so  it  was  but  natural  that  these  inter- 
nal reforms  should  be  brought  about  only  by  physical  means, 
and  by  political  power.  The  orthodox  Moslem,  indeed,  sighs 
over  the  decay  of  zeal,  and  the  progress  of  wickedness ;  but  to 
check  the  one,  and  revive  the  other,  constitutes,  he  thinks,  the 
exclusive  province  of  sovereignty.  And  the  sovereign  in  his 
turn  firmly  believes  that  the  application  of  the  bastinado,  or 
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the  lopping  off  of  a  certain  number  of  heads,  is  the  only  effica- 
cious remedy  for  the  correction  of  abuses,  and  the  restoration 
of  piety  and  discipline.  In  the  Christian  Church,  on  the  other 
hand,  projects  for  the  reformation  of  manners  and  the  revival 
of  discipline,  originate  more  frequently  with  the  inferior  than 
the  superior  members  of  the  hierarchy ;  and  when  once  they 
have  received  the  necessary  sanction  of  ecclesiastical  authority, 
they  are  executed  and  enforced  by  spiritual  means  alone. 
Dr.  Dollinger  well  defines  Islam  a  vast  Police  establishment ; 
and  the  facts  he  adduces  in  support  of  this  remark  are  ex- 
tremely curious  and  interesting. 

The  author  next  shows,  disregard  for  human  life,  and  ill- 
treatment  of  the  human  bcKly,  to  oe  a  striking  characteristic  of 
the  Mohammedan  faith.  This  cruelty  is  but  the  natural  result 
of  that  unbridled  lust,  which  this  religion  sanctions  and 
promotes;  for,  as  our  great  poet  has  truly  said,  "lust  sits 
enthroned  hard  by  hate."  In  the  eye  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, the  human  body  is  a  sacred  vessel,  containing  the  seeds 
of  a  blessed  immortality.  Hence  all  torture,  all  mutilation  of 
that  body,  are  abhorrent  to  Christian  feelings ;  and  whenever 
introduced  by  barbarism,  have  been  repressed  by  the  influence 
of  Christianity,  and  gradually  expunged  from  the  code  of 
Christian  nations. 

The  doctrine  of  predestination  comes  next  under  review ; 
and  its  pernicious  consequences  to  the  individual  and  to  the 
state,  to  morality  and  public  order,  are  ably  described.  The 
author  shows  that  this  doctrine,  however  modified  and  re- 
stricted by  the  Moslem  doctors,  is  admitted  by  the  people  in 
all  its  fearful  extent ;  for  it  is  stamped  on  their  proverbial 
sayings,  and  exemplified  in  their  daily  conduct.  It  is  some- 
times frivolously  asserted,  that  this  doctrine,  however  false  and 
pernicious  in  other  respects,  forms  good  soldiers.  To  this  we 
shall  reply,  that  if  it  has  often  inspired  troops  with  a  blindi 
irregular  enthusiasm,  it  is  equally  calculated,  as  experience 
has  proved,  to  infuse  into  an  army  sudden  dejection  and  dis- 
may. As  one  extreme  is  sure  to  produce  another,  the  utter 
apathy  of  feeling  engendered  by  the  doctrine  of  fatalism,  is 
often  succeeded  by  a  restless,  violent  inquisitiveness  into 
future  events.  This  unrestrained  curiosity  seeks  its  satisfiic- 
tion  in  the  Pagan  arts  of  divination — arts  which  Islam,  with 
all  her  horror  of  heathenism,  has  been  unable  to  repress,  and 
which  Christianity  alone,  by  appeasing  the  yearnings  of  the 
human  heart,  has  been  able  efTectually  to  proscribe. 

The  practice  of  alms-deeds  forms  one  of  the  fairest  sidet  in 
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the  Mohammedan  reh'gion.  A  great  multitude  of  religious 
and  charitable  establishments,  especially  in  the  early  centuries 
of  the  Hegii^  were  founded  by  the  disciples  of  the  Prophet. 
Yet  in  this  practice  of  alms-giving,  so  strongly  inculcated  in 
the  Koran,  toe  character  of  dead,  legal  formality  belonging  to 
Islam,  is  clearly  manifested.  The  offices  of  benevolence  are 
considered  as  things  purely  external ;  the  love  of  the  neigh- 
bour is  not  deemed  an  essential  condition  to  impart  to  those 
works  merit  or  sane tificat ion  ;  and  the  Moslem  allots  his  cha- 
rity as  a  tax  ordained  by  the  law.  So  little  is  the  exercise  of 
beneficence  associated  with  the  idea  of  virtue,  that  sovereigns 
of  the  most  dissolute  and  ferocious  character,  have  been  most 
scrupulous  in  the  distribution  of  alms. 

The  author  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  Moslem  clergy,  and 
here  enlarges  upon  the  topics  which  we  ourselves  incidentally 
noticed  at  the  commencement  of  this  article.  He  points  out 
the  utter  absence,  in  Islam,  of  all  sacrifice,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  or  two  meaningless  rites  ;  the  want  of  sacraments ; 
of  sacerdotal  orders  derived  from  one  common  source,  and 
transmitted  from  generation  to  generation.  The  nakedness 
of  the  Moslem  worship,  which  excludes  all  symbols  and  figura- 
tive representations,  is  but  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
Mohammedan  doctrines.  The  author  profoundly  observes, 
that  the  dogmas  of  the  Incarnation  and  Eucharist  guard  the 
human  mind  against  the  danger  of  idolatry;  and  that  the 
Christian,  the  Catholic  especially,  before  he  could  fall  into 
such  a  crime,  must  renounce  his  whole  moral  and  intellectual 
consciousness, — must  forswear  his  very  being  itself.  How  can 
the  Catholic,  when  he  believes  and  knows,  that  his  Redeemer, 
under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine,  sits  enthroned  on  the 
altar,  adore  the  graven  image,  or  worship  the  painted  sign  ? 
Hence,  the  use  of  sacred  images,  which  was  dangerous  to  the 
Jews,  from  that  proneness  to  idolatry  common  to  all  the 
nations  of  antiquity,  cannot  be  other  than  beneficial  to  Chris- 
tians, whom  the  law  of  grace  hath  rendered  superior  to  tempta- 
tions of  that  kind.  But  Islam,  aware  of  her  utter  impotence 
to  protect  the  weak,  restless,  mutable,  heart  of  man,  against 
the  seductions  of  idolatry,  instinctively  proscribed  the  use  of 
images  in  her  mosques. 

But  in  nothing  are  the  intellectual  poverty,  jejuneness,  and 
inanity,  of  this  religion,  more  manifest,  than  in  its  festivals; 
which,  unlike  those  of  the  Jews  and  Christians,  that  comme- 
morate the  &vours  and  dispensations  of  God,  call  to  mind 
sometimes  objects  frivolous  and  profane,  sometimes  events  of 
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?itriarchal  antiquity,  that  have  lost  all  significancy  for  Islam, 
he  author  next  notices  the  points  of  difference  between  the 
Moslem  and  the  Christian  clergy.  As  there  is  no  regular 
hierarchy  in  Islam,  so,  although  the  interpretation  of  the 
Koran  be  not  abandoned  to  individual  judgment,  yet  the 
principle  of  unerring  authority  in  the  successors  of  the  Pro- 
phet, has  never  been  clearly  announced,  nor  systematically 
developed.  In  Islam,  general  councils  have  never  been  sum- 
moned to  decide  questions  of  faith ;  and  the  authority  of  the 
caliphs  in  these  matters,  has,  from  the  conti  adictory  decisions 
which  they  have  frequently  pronounced,  been  very  much 
weakened  in  the  estimation  of  Moslems.  The  absence  of  a 
visible,  uniform,  infallible  religious  power,  is  less  perceptibly 
felt  in  the  Mohammedan  religion ;  partly,  because  its  dogmas 
are  so  limited  in  extent,  and  so  jejune  in  nature,  that  they 
present,  comparatively,  few  objects  of  attack  to  heresy ;  and 
partly,  because  there  is  not  in  its  theology,  that  intellectual 
activity  and  energy  which  Christianity  promotes;  and  from 
the  abuses,  as  well  as  the  advantages  whereof,  the  Moslem 
mind  is  exempted.  "  Moreover,"  says  our  author,  "  the  here- 
tical sects  which  sprang  from  the  bosom  of  Islam,  rendered,  in 
most  cases,  a  decision  of  the  orthodox  teachers  unnecessary ; 
for  they  assumed  an  attitude  of  open  hostility  to  the  ruling 
powers,  intending  to  make  their  heresy  instrumental  in  the 
establishment  of  a  religious-political  authority." — p.  66. 

The  Ulemahs  in  the  Ottoman  empire,  form,  in  some  mea- 
sure, an  independent  spiritual  corporation ;  but  here,  the  legal 
character  of  Islam  is  displayed ;  for  the  doctors  entrusted  with 
the  interpretation  of  the  laws,  and  the  judges  on  whom  their 
execution  devolves,  occupy  the  first  and  second  rank  in  this 
corporate  body;  while  the  third  and  last  is  allotted  to  the 
ministers  of  worship.  In  Persia,  there  is  no  corporation  like 
the  Ulemahs ;  but  the  ministers  of  religion,  as  they  deduce 
their  descent  from  the  Prophet  Ali,  enjoy  no  inconsiderable 
degree  of  public  respect,  and  are  occasionally  enabled  to  exert 
a  salutary  influence  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed  people. 

The  dervises,  or  Moslem  monks,  pass  next  under  review; 
and  Dr.  Dbllinger  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  charac- 
ter, principles,  and  moral  and  social  influence^  of  these  reli- 
gious societies.  The  frenzied  fanaticism  of  many  of  their 
members — the  tricks  and  jugglery  of  more — the  gross  igno- 
rance and  coarse  sensuality  of  some — the  wild,  extravagant, 
pantheism  of  others,  are  ably  depicted  by  our  author.  What 
a  contrast,  in  a  moral,  intellectual,  and  political  point  of  view. 
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.  do  these  Moslem  communities  form,  with  the  religious  orders 
of  Christianity !  For  science  and  literature,  they  have  achieved 
next  to  nothing ;  and  living  always  in  cities,  they  have  aban- 
doned the  healthful  and  salutary  labours  of  husbandry.  While 
the  most  lively  and  interesting  diversity  of  physical  and  intel- 
lectual pursuits,  adapted  to  every  capacity  of  mind  and  turn 
of  character, — such  as  prayer,  private  meditation,  the  offices  of 
the  Church,  choral  singing,  the  education  of  youth,  the  culti- 
vation of  literature,  the  care  of  the  sick,  and  the  succour  of  the 
indigent ;  and  out  of  the  enclosure, — ^the  exercise  of  the  duties 
of  the  sacred  ministry,  and  foreign  and  domestic  missions : 
while,  we  say,  this  variety  of  pursuits  fills  up  the  hours  of  the 
inmates  of  the  various  Christian  monasteries ;  the  Mohamme- 
dan dervises,  on  the  other  hand,  devote  their  time  and  energy 
exclusively  to  ascetic  contemplation. 

The  heretical  sects  of  Islam,  form  next  the  subject  of  con- 
sideration ;  and  this  part  of  the  treatise  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
interesting,  and  the  best  executed.  The  history  of  Moslem 
sects  furnishes  a  deep  insight  into  the  internal  nature  of  the 
Mohammedan  religion;  and,  in  handling  this  subject,  the 
author  not  only  displays  his  usual  critical  sagacity,  but  mani- 
fests a  power  of  profound  observation  worthy  of  the  greatest 
thinkers  of  his  country. 

*'  Mohammed  is  represented,"  says  he,  '^  as  having  prophesied  that 
his  people  would  be  divided  into  sevelity-three  sects,  whereof  one 
only  was  destined  to  salvation,  and  all  the  others  doomed  to  condem- 
nation ;  a  prophecy  of  whose  fallaciousness  the  Moslem  theologians 
have  involuntarily  given  testimony ;  since,  in  the  enumeration  of  the 
various  heresies  and  schisms  that  had  occurred  up  to  their  time,  they 
have  proved  the  full  number  indicated  by  their  Prophet,  and  thus 
have  left  no  space  for  the  later  ones,  which  yet  have  not  disconti- 
nued. But  it  IS  altogether  improbable,  that  Mohammed  should  have 
made  this  declaration ;  for  it  was  the  existence  of  so  many  sects  and 
divisions  in  Christianity  which  he  adduced  as  a  main  proof  that  this 
religion  was  rejected  of  God,  and  a  new  one, — namely,  his  own,  was 
become  necessary.  At  all  events,  the  fact  that  such  a  multitude  of 
various  sects  sprang  out  of  the  bosom  of  Islam,  is,  on  the  first  view, 
somewhat  surprising.  According  to  ordinary  calculation,  and  the 
opinion  frequently  expressed  even  among  Christians,  that  the  sim- 
plicity of  a  religious  system  is  the  best  security  against  schisms  and 
disputes,  the  founder  of  Islam  might  have  flattered  himself  that  his 
followers  would  have  remained  bound  together  by  the  tie  of  a  com- 
mon faith,  and  the*  unity  of  his  religion  been  preserved,  on  the  whole, 
inviolate.  For  Islam,  as  it  is  represented  in  the  Koran  and  the 
Sunna, — a  religion  without  mysteries  and  without  sacraments,  with 
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a  confession  of  faith  which  can  be  easily  written  on  the  finger* 
nail, — evidently  deserves,  if  the  excellence  of  a  religion  is  to  be  de- 
termined by  its  simplicity,  to  be  ranked  far  above  the  Christian  faith. 
'*In  fact,  we  hear  frequently  the  complaint,  that  Christianity, 
which  was,  in  its  origin,  very  simple,  was,  in  consequence  of  the  efforts 
of  men  to  determine  what  was  uncertain  and  obscure,  ever  more 
and  more  amplified  and  interpolated ;  that  the  few  dogmas  primi- 
tively revealed,  have  been  spun  out  by  degrees  into  an  elaborate 
system;  and  it  is  imagined,  thdt  without  this  sacrifice  of  pristine 
simplicity,  neither  the  later  pretended  decline  of  Christianity;  nor 
the  protracted,  violent,  and  ever-renewed  contests  of  sects,  wonld 
have  arisen.  It  is,  doubtless,  a  most  singular  fancy,  to  require  of 
any  revealed  religion,  silence  on  such  subjects — the  leaving  such 
questions  undecided,  as  press  with  irresistible  force  on  the  human 
mind ;  and  to  obtain  a  clear  conception  of  which,  is  an  unavoidable 
want,  if  not  of  every  individual,  yet  of  the  great  body  of  believen. 
The  history  of  Islam  offers,  moreover,  the  most  complete  refutation 
of  this  opinion  ;  for,  far  more  than  the  Christian,  hath  this  religion 
been  distracted  by  sectarianism  and  doctrines  of  dissent,  and  been 
convulsed  by  the  most  fearful  and  bloody  religious  wars.  Of  that 
stability,  that  steadfast  attachment  to  ancient  usages,  usually  attri- 
buted to  the  Orientals,  we  find  here  slight  indication.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Moslems,  especially  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Hegira, 
are  distinguished  for  a  most  feverish  inconstancy  in  religions  mat* 
ters,  for  the  levity  wherewith  they  follow  every  new  meteor  of  doc- 
trine, and  immediately  stake  in  the  cause  their  property  and  their 
life.  Every  teacher,  however  moderate  might  be  his  endowmeot8» 
was  sure  to  find  a  soil  already  prepared  for  tlie  reception  of  his 
doctrine.  An  opinion,  which  slumbered  unnoticed,  suddenly  broke 
forth,  and  carried  away,  with  wild  destructive  force,  the  conviction  of 
many  thousands ;  and,  in  the  fourth  century  of  the  Hegira,  there 
was  not, — according  to  the  remark  of  Makrizi, — a  single  province,  a 
single  city,  which  did  not  contain  swarms  of  disciples  of  the  most 
various  sects." — pp.  80-1. 

Doubtless,  many  of  the  causes,  which  in  the  Christian 
Church  were  the  fruitful  parents  of  heresy,  concurred  in  Islam 
also  to  engender  it.  The  love  of  dogmatizing,  and  the  impa- 
tience of  all  religious  authority — the  passion  to  interpret  tlie 
Koran  according  to  the  suggestions  of  individual  reason — the 
abuses  existing  in  religious  institutes,  these  were  the  groundi 
or  the  pretext  for  heretical  innovations.  But  that  invincible 
might,  which  the  Christian  Church,  founded  as  it  is  on  the 
rock  of  eternal  truth,  is  able  to  oppose  to  all  the  assaults  of 
heresy,  the  orthodox  Islam  did  not  possess.  There,  error  is 
opposed  by  error:  hence  both  are  alike  frail,  futile  and 
transient. 
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'^  In  Idam,"  says  our  author,  "  a  Church  is  wanting  equally  distin- 
guishahle  hy  its  antiquity,  its  unity,  its  wide  diffusion  and  unhroken 
succession  of  heads  and  teachers  :  there  is  wanting  the  centre  of  unity, 
whose  ecclesiastical  communion  would  be  the  sure  mai*k  of  alliance 
with  the  true  Church  ;  for  the  Caliphate  is  long  since  extinct,  and  he 
who  styles  himself  successor  to  the  Caliphs,  shares  this  claim  with 
others,  and  is  only  the  spiritual  head  of  his  empii'e,  beyond  which  he 
is  not  at  all,  or  but  nominally  recognized.  There  is  no  uninterrupted 
transmission  of  uniform  doctrine  connected  with  the  succession  of  the 
Caliphs ;  for,  independently  of  the  fact  that  several  Caliphs  were  even 
defenders  of  doctrines  afterwards  condemned,  the  Shicte  form  of  faith, 
lo  long  as  Bagdad  and  its  Caliphs  were  under  the  power  of  the  Bowi- 
jah  family,  was  from  the  year  945  to  1045,  predominant" 

The  following  profound  passage  is  written  quite  in  the  style 
of  the  great  theologian,  Mohler. 

"  If  we  reflect,  that  it  is  precisely  those  doctrines  which  in  the 
Christian  Church  were  exposed  to  most  attacks,  and  chiefly  gave 
occasion  to  heretical  misrepresentations,  such  as  the  dogmas  of  the 
Divine  Trinity,  of  the  personality  of  the  Redeemer  of  Grace,  of  the 
appropriation  of  the  Atonement,  and  of  the  means  of  salvation,  were 
wanting  to  Islam  ;  this  must  only  increase  our  surprise  at  the  number 
and  the  success  of  the  Mohammedan  heresies  and  sects.  But  it  serves 
only  to  corroborate  the  observation  above  made,  that  paucity  of  dogmas, 
and.  the  indeterminateness  of  religious  questions,  protect  no  creed 
against  religious  discord,  and  the  restless  assaults  of  dissenting  opinion. 

"  If  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  of  God  is  really  the  funda- 
.mental  dogma,  which  distinguishes  Christianity  from  Islam,  so  it  is  to 
be  expected,  that  in  the  nature  and  development  of  heresy  in  either 
religion,  the  effect  of  this  diversity  should  become  apparent.  And  so 
hath  it  really  happened.  Among  Christians,  all  religious  controver- 
sies— all  sects,  which  have  sprung  up  in  the  course  of  ages,  have  a 
reference  near  or  remote  to  the  person  of  the  God-Man,  and  to  His 
great  work — the  Redemption.  Among  the  Moslems,  on  the  contrary, 
who  had  cognizance  of  nothing  more  exalted  than  the  prophet  and 
his  successors,  the  highest  interest  and  the  warmest  controversy  on 
one  hand,  must  attach  to  the  politico-hierarchic  question,  who 
really  is  the  legitimate  heir  of  the  Caliphate — the  visible  head  of  reli- 
gion and  the  state ;  while,  on  the  otner  hand,  the  deep-felt  want  of 
die  human  mind,  which  Islam  had  left  unsatisfied, — to  approach  the 
Divinity  through  a  divine  and  human  mediator, — necessarily  called 
forth  those  doctrines  and  sects,  which  proclaim  an  in-dwcUing  of  the 
Deity  in  certain  religious  teachers  and  rulers,  or,  according  to  the 
doctrine  oT  Holul,  liken  one  or  more  of  their  Imams  to  God,  as  the 
majority  of  Shicte  sects  have  done.  On  the  whole,  we  may  trace  in 
the  want  of  a  belief  in  the  God-Man,  the  reason  wherefore  the  Moslem 
sects  have  for  the  most  part  clung  almost  instinctively  to  particular  men, 
who  excited  in  them  veneration,  which  absorbed  all  their  religious 
feelings,  and  from  whom  they  looked  for  their  salvation.'* — pp.  84-5. 
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The  author  then  examines  the  various  sects  of  Islam,  the 
nature  of  their  doctrines,  the  circumstances  of  their  origin,  the 
influence  they  obtained,  and  their  affininr  with  corresponding 
religious  parties  in  the  Christian  Church.  There  have  been, 
beside  the  great  body  of  orthodox  Moslems,  who  maintain  the 
doctrine  of  absolute  predestination,  sects  who  upheld  that  of 
free-will:  there  have  been  those  who  asserted  the  all-suffi- 
ciency of  faith  without  works,  and  others  who  denied  the 
existence  and  operations  of  divine  grace.  Antinomianism,  in 
its  most  frightful  shape.  Dualism,  Manicheism,  have  all  po^ 
sessed  their  numerous  followers.  A  singular  phenomenon  in 
Islam,  are  the  various  parties  of  Mystics.  They  cannot  be 
precisely  termed  sectarians,  for  they  take  not  up  an  attitude 
of  avowed  hostility  to  the  orthodox ;  but  yet,  as  their  doctrines 
are  founded  on  pantheism,  they  oppose  the  Koran.  Th^ 
hold  that  nothing  is  but  God,  that  everything  out  of  God  is 
mere  illusion,  and  that  an  union  with  the  Deity  is  the  highest 
— the  only  true  object  of  human  existence.  Their  deprecia- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  Koran,  and  their  contempt  of  all  reli- 
gious forms,  have  drawn  down  upon  them  not  unjustly  the 
charge  of  infidelity.  On  the  whole,  we  may  safely  assert  with 
the  author,  that  mysticism  is  not  a  plant  indigenous  to  the 
Mohammedan  soil,  and  that  when  transplanted  thither,  it  is 
sure  to  produce  the  most  noxious  fruits.  In  the  Catholic 
Church,  on  the  other  hand,  mysticism  grows  out  of  its  very 
doctrines,  and  when  its  culture  is  ree^ulated  by  them,  it  reaches 
the  last  exQuisite  bloom  of  perfection. 

Philosophy  in  general  is  so  alien  to  the  spirit  of  Islam — 
most  of  its  docrines  are  so  little  susceptible  ot  scientific  deve- 
lopment, illustration,  and  proof,  that  its  Audy  has  almost  in- 
variably led  to  heresy ;  and  in  the  founders  and  followers  of 
heretical  sects,  it  has  ever  numbered  its  most  favourite  vota- 
ries. How  great  the  contrast  which  the  Catholic  religion 
offers  in  this  point  of  view,  the  following  beautiful  passage  will 
prove. 

"  And  here,**  says  our  author,  *'  a  not  unimportant  parallel  may  be 
traced  1)etween  the  Christian  and  the  Mohammedan  religion.  Islam 
contained  in  itself  no  germs  of  speculation,  out  of  which  a  native  reli- 
ffious  philosophy,  harmonizing  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Koran,  coidd 
be  developed.  Equally  incapahle  was  it  of  forming  a  genuine,  inter- 
nal alliance  with  the  Greek  philosophy  ;  hence  it  was  the  heretical 
sects,  more  especially,  which  encouraged  the  fusion  of  the  Mohamme- 
dan doctrines  with  tLe  systems  of  the  Neo-Platonists  and  the  Aristo- 
telians, and  profited  by  that  union.    The  most  celebrated  theologians 
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and  philosophers  of  the  Moslem  world,  who,  without  helonging  to  any 
sect,  endeavoured  to  give  a  milder  and  more  philosophic  interpreta* 
tion  to  the  harsh  sentences  and  gross  representations  of  the  Koran 
and  the  Sunna,  or  who  introduced  into  toe  system  of  Moslem  theo- 
logy the  dictates  of  Greek  philosophy,  openly  avowed  that  their  reli- 
gious opinions  had  nothing  in  common  with  those  of  the  multitude, 
and  could  not  in  most  instances  escape  the  reproach  of  heterodoxy 
and  leaning  towards  heretics — a  reproach  which  was  incurred  even  hy 
the  oldest  Arahian  philosopher,  Alkendi,  then  by  the  two  greatest 
men  whom  Moslem  science  has  produced — Gasali  and  Ebu-Sina,  or 
ATicenna,  as  he  is  teimed  by  Europeans.  Hence,  the  bitter  com- 
plaints raised  by  the  orthodox,  as  to  the  injury  which  philosophy  has 
inflicted,  as  among  other  things  Takieddin  said  :  God  must  necessa- 
rily take  severe  vengeance  on  the  Caliph  Mamum,  as  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  philosophic  sciences,  he  caused  so  much  mischief  to  the  piety  of 
Moslems. 

^*  The  Christian  doctrine,  on  the  other  hand,  as  it  has  been  pre- 
served in  the  Catholic  Church,  has  at  all  times  possessed  sufficient 
power  and  internal  consistency  to  abandon  itself,  on  one  side,  without 
fear  and  without  danger,  to  a  free  course  of  speculation  within  the  pale 
of  Its  dogmas ;  and  on  the  other  side,  to  repel  every  attempt  to  falsify, 
corrnpt,  or  otherwise  interpolate  it,  by  the  introduction  of  heteroge- 
neous elements  of  philosophy.  This  was  especially  evinced,  when,  in 
the  third  and  fourth  century,  the  Platonic  philosophy,  and  in  the 
thirteenth,  the  Aristotelian,  were  brought  into  connexion  with  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity.  The  Church  knew  how  to  protect  the  circle  of 
its  dogmas, — in  the  former  instance  from  the  invasion  of  the  errors  of 
Origen^  and  in  the  latter,  from  the  pantheistic  opinions  of  a  David  of 
Dinant  and  an  Amalrich.  At  the  time,  also,  when  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy  became  predominant  in  the  schools,  the  ecclesiastical  sys- 
tem of  doctrines  had  been  on  all  principal  points  formally  explained ; 
80  that,  from  this  quarter,  orthodoxy  had  no  danger  to  apprehend. 
Lastly,  that  distinction  between  an  exoteric  and  esoteric  doctrine, 
which  the  speculative  theologians  of  Islam  have  been  compelled  to 
make,  has  ever  been  completely  unknown  to  Christian  science.  It 
never  could  have  occurrea  to  the  minds  of  Catholic  theologians  to 
separate  the  views  to  which  scientific  investigation  had  conducted 
them^  from  the  opinions  of  the  multitude ;  for  they  well  knew,  that 
within  the  Church,  the  most  uneducated  layman  is  capable  of  ascend- 
ing, by  the  ladder  of  prayer  and  devotion,  a  height  of  knowledge,  un- 
attainable by  mere  dialectic  efforts,  and  which,  the  scholar  and  the 
specnlative  thinker  without  that  ladder,  will  never  be  able  to  reach." — 
pp.  92-3. 

After  describing  with  much  learning  and  force  of  observa- 
tion the  various  heresies  of  Islam,  the  author  traces  its  influence 
on  government,   manners,  national   prosperity  and  science. 
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Hie  misery  and  depopulation  which  this  religion  has  brought 
on  the  most  fertile  regions  of  the  globe,  the  olight  it  has  cast 
on  all  high  intellectual  cultivation,  the  depth  of  moral  and  po- 
litical degradation  to  which  it  has  reducea  mankind  wherever 
its  sway  has  extended,  are  set  forth  with  masterly  power. 

In  speaking  of  sects,  we  had  forgotten  to  state,  that  our 
author  by  numerous  examples  has  refuted  the  astounding 
assertion  of  the  Protestant  historian  Schlosser,  who,  in  his 
Universal  History,  had  stated,  that  the  "  principles  of  Islam 
permit  no  persecution  of  sects." 

With  the  following  reflections  on  the  history  of  the  Cali- 
phate, we  must  conclude  our  review  of  Dr.  Dollinger's  mas- 
terly treatise. 

"  Let  us  now  cast  a  glance  on  the  history  of  the  Moslem  states,  and 
the  changes  of  their  dynasties.  In  a  religion  constituted,  like  (he 
Mohammedan,  the  institution  of  the  Caliphate  bore  in  itself  the  germs 
of  destruction.  That,  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  first  Moslems, 
it  became  hereditary,  was  but  the  natural  and  necessary  consequence 
of  the  want  of  a  priesthood,  bound  to  the  law  of  celibacy.  Polygamy, 
the  voluptuous  habits  of  die  Harem,  and  the  intoxicating  hope  of 
power,  must  have  early  unnerved  the  sons  and  successors  of  (be  Ca- 
liphs, and  in  room  of  that  sobriety,  and  that  simplicity  of  manners, 
whereof  the  first  Caliphs  had  set  so  brilliant  an  example,  introduced 
luxury  and  debauchery.  It  was  thus  only  to  be  expected  that  the 
greater  number  in  the  succession  of  these  "  Princes  of  the  Failh/ 
should  consist  of  voluptuaries  and  tyrants.  But  the  contempt,  which 
as  heads  of  religion  the  Caliphs  incurred,  could  not  fail  to  aflect  ihdr 
political  power,  so  closely  connected  as  it  was  with  their  religions  dig- 
nity, to  augment  the  evu  of  schisms  and  heresies,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  the  ambition  of  provincial  governors,  to  bring  about  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  great  empire.  In  die  Christian  Church,  the 
shade  which  the  vices  and  transgressions  of  some  few  Pontiff  have 
cast  upon  the  Papacy,  has  inflicted  an  almost  incalculable  mischief  on 
the  Church,  and  operated  as  one  of  the  primary  causes  of  the  great 
schism  of  the  sixteenth  century.  But  what  in  Christendom  was  a  rare 
exception,  was  the  rule  in  luam.  The  creater  part  of  the  Caliphs 
were  a  set  of  demoralized,  blood-stained  despots ;  and,  if  the  moral 
virtues  required  by  this  religion  of  its  professors  were  not  so  insignifi- 
cant in  comparison  with  the  standard  of  Christian  ethics,  the  shodung 
contrast  which  the  vices  of  the  rulers  at  Bagdad  formed  with  the  spi- 
ritual and  temporal  dignity  of  Head  of  the  Faithful,  would  ha?e  early 
dissevered  the  bonds  that  united  the  Caliphs  with  the  people,  and 
occasioned  a  general  dissolution  of  this  order  of  things. 

*'  A  tradition  stated  by  Siati,  shows  what  view  was  entertained  of 
the  personal  worth  of  the  Cdiphs.    According  to  this,  there  were  hot 
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five  just  Calipbs,  Abuleker,  Oman,  Osman,  Ali  and  Abdelassis.  The 
first  of  the  Oinmiades,  Moawiah,  was  accused  of  introducing  into  Islam 
heathenish  practices.  His  son,  Jezid,  as  an  avowed  unbeliever,  who 
passed  his  days  and  nights  in  brutal  debauchery,  and  totally  neglected 
the  public  duties  of  religion,  was,  by  the  inhaoitants  of  Medina,  de- 
clared unworthy  of  the  IraamaL*'* 

After  citing  several  other  instances  of  the  wickedness  and 
untimely  fate  of  the  Caliphs  of  the  house  of  Ommigah,  our 
author  proceeds. 

**  The  dominion  of  the  Abbasides  rested  on  a  firmer  basis ;  but 
their  predecessors,  by  neglecting  the  public  prayer  of  the  Mosque,  by 
want  of  discipline,  and  the  suspicion  of  unbelief,  had  already  weak- 
ened the  religious  authority  of  the  Caliphate  ;  while  the  voluptuous 
fife  at  the  court  of  Bai^dad,  the  ever  increasing  refinements  of  luxury 
and  sensual  gratification  ;  and  moreover,  the  countenance  afforded  to 
heretical  doctrines  by  some  Caliphs  of  this  bouse,  all  tended  com- 
pletely to  dispel  the  halo  of  spiritual  dignity  and  sanctity,  which 
should  have  invested  the  head  of  the  representative  of  the  Prophet, 
and  the  shadow  of  God  on  eartli." — pp.  134-5. 

Dr.  Dollinger  concludes  his  learned  and  valuable  treatise 
with  some  consoling  remarks  on  the  future  prospects  of  Islam. 
He  cites  several  remarkable  prophecies  widely  diffused  and 
firmly  credited  among  the  disciples  of  the  Koran,  to  the  effect 
that  their  empire  and  religion  will  one  day  be  overthrown  by 
the  "  yellow-haired  sons  of  the  North."  The  very  belief  in 
such  prophecies  is  likely  to  contribute  towards  their  realiza- 
tion. The  stern  fanaticism  of  the  Moslems  has  in  several 
countries  been  gradually  relaxing;  the  pride  which  victory 
had  inspired,  has  long  since  been  humbled,  and  in  room  of 
that  bigotted  attachment  to  national  customs,  which  formerly 
distinguished  them,  we  discern  a  disposition  to  ape  the  man- 
ners and  &shions  of  Europeans.  A  large  proportion  of  Mo- 
hammedans obey  the  sceptre  of  Christian  princes :  many  of 
the  Mohammedan  states  are  under  the  influence  of  Christian 
powers ;  while  a  more  extended  intercourse  with  Europeans 
18  gradually  familiarizing  their  subjects  with  the  arts  and 
sciences  of  civilized  life.  With  the  extinction  of  nationality — 
with  the  loss  of  political  power,  the  influence  of  the  Moham- 
medan religion  must  inevitably  decline ;  for,  as  Islam  was 
propagated  by  the  sword,  so  she  will  perish  when  the  sword 
18  wrested  from  her  hands. 

The  evident  decline  of  the  Mohammedan  faith,  and  the 
corresponding  decay  of  Mohammedan  power  in  the  East,  are 

•  Price's  "Mohammedan  History,*'  vol.  1,  p,  414. 
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not  the  only  moral  and  political  phenomena,  which  render  the 
present  age  one  of  the  most  eventful  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
The  state  of  Judaism  presents  to  the  eye  of  the  observer  the 
same  internal  dissolution.  While  the  synagogue  is  violently 
agitated  by  religious  factions;  while  one  party  clings  with 
blind  predilection  to  the  ancient  Pharisaism,  and  another  has 
pushed  its  licentiousness  of  doctrine  even  beyond  Sadduceeism, 
there  are  not  a  few  who  entertain  a  secret  mclination  towards 
Christianity.  In  proof  of  this  assertion,  we  may  allege  tlie 
extraordinary  number  of  conversions  from  Judaism  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  which  have  occurred  within  the  last  twenty- 
five  years — conversions,  that,  both  as  regards  the  number  and 
quality  of  the  proselytes,  surpass  those  of  the  three  preceding 
centuries. 

If  we  next  look  to  the  heathen  world,  we  shall  there  observe 
that  the  hand  of  Providence  is  slowly  preparing  mighty 
changes.  The  great  empire  of  India  has  been  given  up  to 
British  rule,  in  order,  apparently,  by  habituating  the  Hindoos 
to  an  intercourse  with  Europeans,  by  relaxing  among  the 
former  the  fetters  of  ancient  prejudice  and  ancient  habit,  by 
revealing  to  them  the  many  advantages  of  Christian  civilisa- 
tion,— as  also,  by  familiarizmg  Europeans  themselves  with  the 
language,  literature,  religion  and  manners  of  this  people, — ^to 
prepare  the  way  for  a  general  and  successful  introduction  of 
Christianity  in  that  country.  The  abortive  attempts  of  the 
Protestant  Missionaries  to  convert  the  natives  of  Hindostan, 
however  injurious  such  attempts  must  at  present  prove  to  the 
cause  of  Christianity,  may  ultimately,  by  the  shock  they  have 

S'ven  to  national  prejudices,  be  made  available  to  the  Success- 
1  promulgation  of  the  Catholic  faith.  In  China,  too,  sur- 
rounded as  it  is  by  the  possessions  of  two  Christian  powers, 
Russia  and  Great  Britain,  the  ever-increasing  activity  of  com- 
mercial intercourse  now  carried  on  between  that  country  and 
the  states  of  Europe,  affords  facilities  for  the  endeavours  of 
Christian  missionaries  to  fan  and  cherish  the  sacred  flame^ 
which  the  zeal  of  a  Xavier  had  once  enkindled  in  that  region. 
If  now,  from  a  contemplation  of  the  religious  state  and  pros- 
pects of  Mohammedanism,  Judaism  and  Heathenism,  we  turn 
our  eye  to  Christendom  itself,  we  shall  there  behold  the  hand 
of  an  all-wise  and  all-gracious  Providence  still  more  actively 
at  work.  If  the  events  occurring  in  the  East,  show  that  the 
Almighty  is  there  by  degrees  preparing  tiie  soil  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  seeds  of  the  Gospel,  there  is  in  Europe  a  moral  and 
intellectual  regeneration,  slowly,  but  steadily  going  on,  which 
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wiU  enable  it  at  no  distant  period  to  accomplish  thb  great 
wiental  mission.  The  extraordinaiy  spread  of  the  Catholic 
fiuth  in  some  Protestant  countries — the  growing  good-mill 
towards  the  Catliolic  Church,  manifested  in  the  language  and 
conduct  of  many  members  of  the  Protestant  community —the 
wonderful  energy  which  the  Church  in  France  daily  displays, 
outlasting  so  many  vicissitudes,  resisting  the  shock  of  so  many 
tempests,  and  striking  its  roots  ever  wider  and  deeper  in  that 
schI,  agitated  by  fifty  years'  commotion:  the  noble  spring, 
which,  in  sevenu  states  of  the  continent.  Catholic  science  and 
literature  have  taken ;  and  lastly,  in  despite  of  the  persecu- 
tions which  yet  a£9ict  the  Church  in  some  of  the  southern 
countries,  the  gradual  revival  of  zeal  and  piety  among  all 
orders  of  Catholics ; — these  are  signs  of  the  times,  which  point 
to  a  better  futurity,  and  ser\'e,  amid  the  disasters  that  befall 
religion,  to  sustain  oiur  courage  and  animate  our  hopes.  And 
bow  should  not  that  age  be  termed,  in  a  religious  point  of 
view,  most  momentous  and  eventful,  which  has  beheld  Chris- 
tian Greece  bom  again  out  of  the  womb  of  time ; — Catholic 
Ireland,  waking  from  the  sleep  of  ages,  and  bursting  her 
fetters  in  the  pride  of  her  strength ; — Belgium,  in  an  age  of 
licentiousness  and  anarchy,  setting  the  example  of  an  orderly 
and  conservative  revolution,  achieved  to  vindicate  the  spiritual 
independence  of  her  Church,  and  rescue  her  people  from  the 
thraldom  of  a  crafty,  irreligious,  demoralizing  tyranny  ; — Po- 
land, falling  a  martyr  in  defence  of  her  religion,  her  liberties, 
and  national  independence,  more  glorious  in  her  fall  than 
other  nations  in  their  victory  ?  These,  we  repeat,  are  signs  of 
the  times,  which  point  to  the  ultimate  moral  redemption  of 
society — a  redemption,  the  hope  whereof,  like  the  holy  Pa- 
triarch Job,  **  we  keep  locked  up  in  our  bosoms/* 


Art.  V. — 1.  The  Normans  in  Sicily :  being  a  Sequel  to  "  An 
Architectural  Tour  in  Normandy  y''  by  Henry  Gaily  Knight, 
Esq.,  M.P.     London,  1888. 

2.  Del  Duomo  di  Monreale  e  di  altre  Chiese  Sicuio-Nof" 
manney  Ragionementi  Tre.  Par  Domenico  lo  Faso  Pietra 
Santa  Duca  di  Serradifalco,  Palermo  1838,  (of  the  Church 
of  Monreale  and  the  other  Siculo-Norman  Churches.) 

THERE  is  at  present  in  the  learned  world,  a  great  eager- 
ness to  increase  the  available  sources  of  historical  infor- 
mation.    Almost  in  every  country  in  Europe,  societies  have 
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been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  historical  docu- 
ments; and  France  and  Germany,  and  even  the  provinces, 
have  their  individual  societies,  which  compete  with  one 
another,  in  collecting  and  printing  the  old  documents,  chroni- 
cles, and  charters  of  their  country.  Thus  materials  for  the 
historian  are  immensely  increased ;  new  facts  are  discovered, 
and  those  already  well  known,  receive  fresh  light,  or  are  more 
completely  authenticated.  Even  our  Commission  of  Records, 
in  spite  of  many  mistakes  in  the  conduct  of  their  afiairs,  has 
produced  by  its  wgrks  very  important  results  for  the  history  of 
England ;  and  these  results  would  have  been  still  more  valua- 
ble, if  the  collections  to  be  found  in  the  libraries  and  archives 
of  foreigners,  especially  those  of  Rome,  were  not  always,  we 
know  not  for  what  reason,  kept  under  lock  and  key.  But, 
besides  libraries  and  archives,  there  is  another  source  of  wealth 
for  the  history  of  England,  by  which  our  writers  have  not 
sufficiently  profited — we  mean  a  comparative  study  of  the  in- 
stitutions and  manners  of  other  nations  with  whom  we  claim 
affinity,  and  of  the  arguments  which  may  be  deduced  from 
them  by  analogy  for  the  profit  of  history  in  general.  It  is 
thus,  that  in  natural  history,  we  investigate  the  nature  of  any 
individual  animal,  by  the  comparison  of  other  individuals  of 
the  same  species, — thus  we  are  enabled  to  replace  the  scat- 
tered, or  even  to  restore,  the  defective  limbs  of  beings  with 
which  we  are  unacouainted,  by  studying  the  comparative  ana- 
tomy of  animals  of  the  same  organization.  We  may  advan- 
tageously follow  a  similar  process  with  respect  to  the  history 
of  people  and  states:  nevertheless,  the  English  historians 
have,  beyond  all  others,  neglected  this  study,  and  it  is  only  of 
late  that  we  have  begun  to  treat  of  the  history  of  our  Anfflo- 
Saxon  ancestors,  with  a  reference  to  that  of  other  empires 
founded  by  the  Germanic  people  at  the  same  period  and  under 
the  same  circumstances.  An  author  who  should  now  write  of 
those  times,  would  be  able  to  throw  light  upon  many  passages 
which  have  hitherto  remained  detached  and  isolated ;  ana  to 
fill  up  many  a  vacuum,  not  with  mere  conjectures,  but  by 
combinations  foundoKl  upon  analogy.  Such  a  comparative 
study  of  history  becomes  more  important  in  proportion  to  the 
nearness  of  our  affinity  with  other  nations.  And  this  brings 
us  at  once  to  the  seco-nd  epoch  of  our  history,  the  conquest  of 
England  by  the  Nori  nans.  The  expeditions  and  conquests  of 
this  people,  form  an  epoch,  not  only  for  us,  but  for  all  the 
west  ana  south  of  Eui.*ope,  with  the  exception  of  Spain.  The 
nations  on  the  contiuent  had  suffered  from  the  weakness  of 
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Charlemagne's  successors,  and  the  incursions  of  the  Norman 
and  Slavonian  tribes ;  England  was  ruined  by  the  invasion  of 
the  Danes  and  by  the  weakness  of  her  princes ;  and  so  great 
were  the  evils  effected  by  these  causes,  that  all  these  countries 
required  a  complete  regeneration,  of  which  the  Normans  were 
the  instruments  in  the  hand  of  God.    In  France,  the  invasions 
of  the  Normans  tended  to  create  the  great  dukedoms  and 
counties  which  were  formed  for  the  purposes  of  self-defence ; 
while  to  the  west  of  France,  there  arose  at  the  same  time,  that 
powerful  principality  which  exercised  so  much  influence  over 
the  future  fortunes  of  the  country ;  and  upon  these  two  facts, 
the  history  of  France  may  be  said  to  have  mainly  turned 
during  the  ensuing  period  of  the  middle  age.     Germany  was 
not  so  accessible  to  the  incursions  of  the  Normans,  and  its 
inhabitants   resisted   their   attacks   with   occasional    success; 
nevertheless,  their  expeditions  into  the  north-west  of  Ger- 
many, and  those  of  the  Hungarians  and  Slavonians  in  the 
east,  produced  at  last  nearly  the  same  results  as  in  France. 
In  two  countries,  England  and  the  south  of  Italy,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  nation  was  changed,  and  the  ascendancy  of  the 
people  lost  in  that  of  their  Norman  conquerors.     England, 
afler  the  expulsion  of  the  Danes,  had  fallen  into  such  a  state 
of  weakness,  that  had  the  Anglo-Saxons  been  left  to  their 
own  resources,  they  would  probably  not  for  centuries  have 
attained  such   strength,   as  was   displayed   by   the  Norman 
princes  immediately  after  the  conquest.     The  state  of  Sicily 
and  southern  Italy,  was  still  more  unhappy.     The  island  had 
never  numbered  a  Haroun  al  Raschid,  or  an  Abderrhaman, 
amongst  its  rulers ;  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh 
century,  we  find  it  an  example  of  the  worst  description  of 
Saracen  government :   civil  wars  raged  amongst  the  Emirs, 
■who  had  rendered  themselves  independent  of  their  rulers  in 
Africa;  and  the  native  inhabitants,  who  had  been  completely 
Latinized  by  the  Romans,  suffered  the  most  cruel  oppression, 
without  security  for  their  lives  or  property,  except  in  the  case 
of  some  Greeks  in  the  maritime  towns  of  the  eastern  coast, 
virhose  situation  was  somewhat  less  dreadful.     In  lower  Italy, 
the  principalities  of  Salerno,  B6n6vento,  Capua  and  Naples, 
had  lost  ail  moral  and  physical  strength ;  witn  the  morals  of 
the  Byzantines,  they  had  received  their  weakness  also.      The 
Byzantines  still  possessed  some  provinces  in  this  country,  and 
had  even  about  this  time  made  an  effort  to  extend  their  domi- 
nion, but  their  temporarv  success  was  but  a  new  source  of 
vexation  to  the  harassed  country;   the  Bv2antine  Greeks 
could  not  originate  a  vigorous,  political  ana  intellectual  life ; 
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for  in  themselves  the  spirit  had  long  been  dead,  although  the 
body  continued  to  vegetate.  The  establishment  of  the  Nor- 
mans in  Sicily  began  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the 
Germans,  who  served  as  mercenary  soldiers,  the  same  em- 
perors that  at  a  later  period  they  expelled  from  their  thrones. 
The  Norman  knight  Drogon,  and  his  forty  companions,  acauired 
a  just  renown  for  their  intrepidity.  Passing  through  Salerno, 
on  their  return  from  Palestine,  they  defended  this  town 
against  the  Saracens  who  attacked  it,  and  conquered  an  army, 
before  which  a  powerful  principality  had  trembled  (in  160S). 
The  Normans  were  entreated  to  return,  and  before  long, 
bands  of  valiant  adventurers  came  to  engage  themselves  under 
the  princes  of  Capua,  Salerno,  Naples,  the  Abbot  of  Monte 
Cassino,  &c.  They  served  at  first  for  pay  and  booty,  but  in 
1021,  the  Duke  of  Naples,  in  reward  for  their  services,  be- 
stowed on  them  the  town  of  A  versa,  near  Naples,  which,  with 
its  district,  formed  the  first  Norman  county  ;  another  band  of 
Normans,  headed  by  the  three  sons  of  Tancred  d*  Haute ville,  a 
Norman  baron,  from  the  diocese  of  Coutances,  engaged  them- 
selves at  the  court  of  Salerno;  and  when  in  1038,  Manaces, 
the  Byzantine  General  in  Apulia,  was  endeavouring  to  drive 
the  Saracens  from  Sicily,  these  Normans  joined  his  army,  and 
it  was  principally  by  their  assistance  that  he  became  victorious 
over  the  Mussulmen.  When,  however,  they  found  themselves 
treated  with  the  well-known  perfidy  of  the  Byzantines,  and 
their  services  left  unrewarded  and  unhonoured,  they  secretly 
quitted  the  Byzantine  army,  passed  the  Straits  of  Messina, 
and  seized  the  important  towns  of  Melfi,  Venosa,  Labello, 
Ascoli,  &c.  in  Apulia,  and  there,  after  having  defeated  the 
Byzantines  in  several  battles,  they  founded  a  second  Nonnan 
county. 

William  Brasdefer,  son  of  Tancred  d'Hauteville,  was  elected 
their  chief  on  account  of  his  superior  bravery  (1048). 
His  brothers  and  successors,  Doogo  Humphrey  and  Robert 
Guiscard,  extended  their  conquests  over  the  Greeks  and  the 
other  princes  of  Southern  Italy,  until,  during  the  reim  of  the 
latter,  almost  the  whole  of  lower  Italy  fell  under  the  ^lorman 
dominion.  At  the  same  time,  Roger,  another  of  the  twelve 
sons  of  Tancred  d'Hauteville,  was  fighting  the  Saracens  in 
Sicily,  and  after  a  war  of  more  than  ten  years,  the  Norman 
dommion  was  completely  established  in  that  island  by  the 
conquest  of  Palermo  in  1072,  the  other  towns  soon  following 
the  nite  of  the  capital.  At  a  later  period,  Robert  Guiscaro, 
not  only  forced  the  Emperor  Henry  1 V  to  retreat  before  him. 
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when  he  delivered  pope  Gregory  VII  at  Rome,  but  he  carried 
his  victorious  arms  even  into  the  Byzantine  empire.  When 
he  died  at  the  siege  of  Cefalonia  iu  1085,  the  empire  of  the 
Normans  on  the  continent  of  Italy,  was  weakened  for  the 
time,  by  the  rebellions  of  the  nobles,  and  by  expeditions  into 
the  East ;  but  the  prosperity  of  Sicily  became  more  and  more 
flourishing  under  Count  Roger,  to  whose  share  it  had  fallen ; 
and  his  son,  Roger  II,  succeeded  in  reuniting  the  Italian  pos- 
sessions to  his  county,  and  took  the  title  of  king  in  1130.  He 
was  then  one  of  the  most  powerful  princes  of  Europe,  he  re- 
sisted the  German  Emperor  Lothario,  and  his  name  was  feared 
in  every  country  within  his  reach  by  land  or  sea.  In  wealth 
and  luxury,  his  court  rivalled  those  of  the  Emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  the  Arabian  Caliphs,  compared  with  which, 
all  the  princes  of  the  west  seemed  poor  and  barbarous.  The 
flourishing  state  of  this  island  continued  in  spite  of  some  vicis- 
situdes, until  its  occupation  by  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Anjou. 
llie  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  Normans  in  Italy, 
as  every  where  else,  are  invincible  bravery,  and  great  sub- 
tlety and  acuteness  of  mind.  In  respect  to  military  valour, 
they  have  never  been  equalled,  except  by  the  first  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  conquerors  of  America,  or  the  Indies;  and 
many  of  the  exploits  of  Count  Roger  I,  were  re-acted  by 
Cortes,  Albuqurques  and  Almeidas.  The  Normans  possessed 
an  acuteness  of  intellect  far  superior  to  that  of  their  German 
predecessors,  in  the  great  migration  of  races.  In  war,  they 
succeeded  almost  as  much  by  address,  as  by  valour, — and  this 
address  was  still  more  remarkable  in  their  political  conduct. 
At  the  commencement  of  their  career,  they  profited  so  well  by 
the  enmities  amongst  the  Italian  princes,  that  they  became 
absolutely  indispensable  to  them;  but  when  they  had  acquired 
possessions,  they  sought,  above  all  things,  to  establish  other 
rights  than  those  which  they  derived  from  their  swords ;  and 
after  receiving  the  investiture  from  the  Emperor  Henry  III, 
they  several  times  acknowledged  that  they  held  their  posses- 
sions as  fiefs  of  the  Roman  Church,  even  after  gaining  bril- 
liant victories  over  the  Papal  arms.  This  suzerainty  of  the 
popes  over  these  countries,  which  has  given  rise  to  so  many 
disputes,  was  founded  in  part  upon  their  position  as  the  gene- 
ral arbiters  of  Christendom,  which  was  then  universally  recog- 
nized ;  and  in  part  upon  the  fact,  that  the  inhabitants  of  these 
countries,  when  forsaken  by  the  Byzantines,  and  oppressed  by 
the  Normans,  had  thrown  themselves  upon  the  popes  for  pro- 
tection.    Other  legal  reasons  were  deduced  from  the  difierent 
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donations  made  by  the  emperors  to  the  Roman  Church,  of  the 
truth  and  validity  of  which  no  suspicion  was  then  entertained. 
And  there  is  no  doubt,  that  in  the  hand  of  Providence,  the 
connexion  between  the  Norman  empire  and  the  Holy  See, 
became  frequently  a  means  of  protecting  the  independence  of  the 
Churchagainst  the  great  preponderanceoftheemperors.  Finally, 
and  we  mention  this  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  proofs  pf 
the  wisdom  of  the  Normans ;  they  were  never  induced  by  the 
nature  of  the  origin  of  their  establishment,  to  scatter  them- 
selves into  separate  bands,  but  feeling  the  necessity  of  fixed 
and  stable  institutions,  they  lost  no  time  in  introducing  them. 
After  their  first  conquests  in  Apulia,  they  formed  a  sort  of 
military  aristocracy;  twelve  chiefs  of  their  little  army  were 
named  counts  of  different  towns,  which  were  respectively 
allotted  to  them,  and  the  eldest  son  of  Tancred  d'Hauteville, 
retained  for  several  years  the  direction  of  afiairs  in  general, 
being  only  primus  inter  paresy  by  the  consent  of  his  compa- 
nions in  arms.  Their  capital  and  point  of  union  was  Melfi, 
where  all  the  twelve  counts  had  private  palaces.  As  the 
wealth  and  power  of  the  first  count  received  a  greater  propor- 
tional increase  from  their  continual  conquests,  this  circum- 
stance, joined  to  the  valour  and  remarkable  talent  of  the  sons 
of  Tancred,  who  succeeded  one  another,  soon  raised  the 
primus  inter  pares  into  a  sovereign,  according  to  the  sense  of 
the  middle  ages;  and  Robert  Guiscard,  in  1059,  had  already 
prevailed  upon  the  pope  to  give  him  the  title  of  duke.  The 
chief  had  the  disposal  of  the  greater  part  of  the  conquests, 
which  he  bestowed  as  fiefs  upon  his  relations  and  his  warriors ; 
but  this  feudal  constitution  was  only  regulated  by  the  customs 
of  the  time  and  the  wants  of  the  present  moment.  Tlie 
necessity  of  remaining  united  in  the  presence  of  external  ene- 
mies, and  the  power  of  the  first  princes,  acted  instead  of  a 
more  regular  government ;  and  it  was  not  until  peace  without, 
and  rebellion  at  home,  amongst  the  barons  or  Apulia,  had 
proved  the  necessity  of  more  settled  institutions,  tliat  king 
Roger  published  a  series  of  laws,  embracing  every  department 
of  the  state.  Such  a  measure  was  the  more  needful,  both 
because  there  had  not  (as  in  the  case  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, and  his  Normcms),  existed  any  prior  bond  of  submis- 
sion and  obedience  between  the  sons  of  Tancred  and  their 
companions,  and  on  account  of  the  great  differences  of  origin, 
rights,  and  religion,  amongst  the  native  inhabitants,  rlo 
complete  collection  of  the  laws  of  king  Robert  has  been  pre- 
served, but  many  of  them  were  at  a  later  period  engnuied 
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into  the  code  of  Frederic  II,  and  the  charters  and  letters  of  the 
limey  furnish  us  with  other  materials  for  their  investigation. 
We  shall,  however,  confine  our  attention  to  Sicily,  which 
formed  the  centre  of  the  Norman  empire,  and  where  their 
institutions  existed  in  a  state  of  greater  purity  and  freedom 
from  foreign  intermixture  than  elsewhere.*  The  predominant 
institution  was  the  feudal  hierarchy,  and  of  this  the  tenants  in 
chief  formed  the  first  class ;  who  held  their  possessions  directly 
from  the  king,  and  did  him  homage  for  them.  To  determine 
this  service,  the  rent  fixed  upon  in  Sicily  was  twenty  ounces 
of  gold,  as  in  England  £20,  and  for  every  rent  received  by  a 
vassal  of  the  crown,  he  was  bound  to  furnish  an  armed  knight 
with  two  followers  for  the  king's  service,  for  three  months ; 
and  when  the  period  was  prolonged,  the  lord  was  obliged  to 
pay  and  maintain  him.  The  vassal  might,  with  the  consent 
of  liis  lord,  provide  a  substitute,  or  pay  the  half  of  the  rent  in 
money ;  likewise  the  vassals  were  obliged  to  appear  at  the 
court  of  the  king  on  great  occasions,  such  as  his  coronation ; 
his  eldest  son  being  dubbed  knight,  &c.,  and  generally  when 
the  king  convoked  his  parliament.  Nevertheless,  the  mere 
knights  (for  there  were  amongst  the  nobility  knights,  barons, 
ana  counts),  were  permitted  to  absent  themselves  on  account 
of  the  heavy  expense. 

We  do  not  find  that  in  Sicily  the  nobility  were  accustomed 
to  form  regular  meetings  on  the  three  principal  festivals  of  the 
Christian  year,  as  was  the  case  in  England.  Besides  these 
personal  services,  there  were  four  cases  "  recognized,"  in  which 
the  vassal  was  bound  to  afford  aid  in  money  to  his  lord ;  when 
a  new  heir  entered  upon  the  fief,  he  paid  to  the  lord  a  sum  of 
money  call  a  relief,  ^'  relevium,"  also  when  the  lord  raised  his 
eldest  son  to  the  rank  of  knighthood,  when  he  married  his 
eldest  daughter,  and  when  he  was  made  prisoner  for  his  ransom. 
The  king,  however,  had  always  the  power  to  diminish  these 
aids,  and  in  the  case  of  many  royal  donations,  especially  to  the 
Church,  exceptions  were  made  of  them.  In  these.  King 
Roger  made  an  important  change,  for  up  to  his  time  the  clergy 
had  been  exempt  from  rendering   military  service,  but  he 

*  The  history  of  the  Laws  of  Sicily  has  been  admirably  discussed  by  the 
CanoD,  Rosario  di  Gregorio,  (who  died  in  1809),  Professor  at  the  University  of 
Palermo,  who,  in  bis  works,  *'  Introduzione  alio  studio  dello  Dritto  publico  Sici- 
liano,"  and  "  Considcrazioni  sopra  la  Storia  di  Sieilia,"  and  "  Discorsi  intomo 
alia  Sieilia,"  far  surpasses  in  science  and  critical  acumen,  the  modern  histories  of 
Italy.  The  works  we  have  mentioned,  are  even  in  Italy  less  known,  than  the 
collections  published  by  the  same  author  from  the  Arabian  historians,  and  the 
histories  of  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  the  house  of  Arragon. 
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obliged  them  to  provide  it,  when  they  had  no  peculiar  grounds 
of  exemption.  The  fiefs  were  hereditary — ^yet  the  new  pos- 
sessor was  obliged  to  repeat  the  act  of  homage,  and  pay  the 
**  relief"  already  mentioned,  as  an  acknowledgment  that  he 
held  it  by  the  will  of  his  lord ;  and  this  act  of  homage  he 
repeated  when  the  *'fief"  was  encreased,  or  when  the  owner 
had  built  upon  it  a  fortress.  No  one  was  allowed  to  sell  his 
*^  fiefs,"  in  order  that  they  might  be  maintained  entire,  and  that 
the  feudal  superiority  of  the  king  might  be  kept  in  view. 

The  king  had  the  right  of  appointing  an  administrator  ov(>r 
the  estate,  during  the  minority  of  the  heir,  and  of  marrying  the 
heiresses.  Every  duty  owed  by  the  tenants  in  chief  to  the 
king  was  paid  in  their  turn  by  the  inferior  vassals  to  their 
loros;  but  their  vows  of  fidelitv  were  not  to  prejudice  the 
king^s  prior  right  to  their  obedience;  and  consequently  the 
king's  prerogative  as  suzerain  was  more  distinctly  recognized 
in  Sicily  than  in  any  other  country.  But  Roger  was  not  satis- 
fied with  this ;  he  created  other  mstitutions  tending  to  aug- 
ment the  royal  authority,  and  to  oppose  to  the  feudiQ  nobility, 
another  force,  by  which,  at  length,  it  was  overpowered.  We 
allude  to  the  kmg's  appointed  officers.  Throughout  all  the 
other  European  States,  the  executive  power  was,  at  this  timet 
in  the  hands  of  the  nobility,  and  the  counts  and  barons  not 
only  owned  the  land  from  which  they  derived  their  titles,  they 
were  also  lawgivers,  and  the  judges,  both  over  their  own  vassals, 
and  all  other  inhabitants.  Count  Roger  had  already  inter- 
fered with  this  power,  and  created  royal  magistrates,  for  the 
execution  of  criminal  and  civil  justice,  and  for  the  administrm- 
tion  of  the  revenue.  These  were  called  "  stratigoti"  and  **  vitco- 
mites.'*  King  Roger  improved  this  institution — he  retained 
these  local  magistrates,  merely  changing  their  names,  from 
*'  viscounts**  to  cajuli  (bailiiis).  He  created  also  superior  offi- 
cers, having  the  superintendence  of  a  whole  provmce  (justi* 
tiarii  provinciae)  and  **  camerarii,"  who  administered  justice^ 
and  had  the  management  of  the  revenue.  Each  of  these  offi- 
cers had  his  allotted  duty  marked  out  to  him,  and  must  not| 
therefore,  be  confounded  with  the  provincial  judges  of  our 
William,  who  resembled  the  miss^i  regit  of  the  people  of  Ger- 
many. The  supreme  tribunal  was  the  high  court  of  justice, 
over  which  the  chief  justice  presided.  Even  the  nobles, 
although  tried  themselves  by  their  peers,  could  not  escape  the 
influence  of  these  royal  courts;  and  in  the  courts  of  justice, 
which,  in  their  turn,  they  held  upon  their  vassals,  the  royal 
officers  were  the  assessors.     The  government  was  finally  oon- 
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centrated  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  who  had  the  assistance  of 
his  council,  composed  of  the  seven  great  oflScers  of  state — 
namely,  the  high  constable,  the  high-admiral,  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, the  chiet  justice,  the  prothonotary,  the  high  chamberlain, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  finances  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
seneschal ;  besides  whom  the  king  had  the  power  of  summon- 
ing to  his  aid  whatever  councillors  he  pleased,  ordinary  or  ex- 
traordinary. The  nobility  were  all  Normans,  and  in  their  hands 
was  lodged  all  power,  both  in  the  State  and  Church  ;  yet  per- 
sons of  other  nations  were  not  excluded ;  and  king  Roger,  who 
wbhed  to  secure  the  services  of  men  of  talent,  whatever  might 
be  their  country,  or  their  previous  rank,*  frequently  raised 
the  natives  of  the  country — of  Greek  or  Latin  extraction,  to 
the  highest  functions  of  the  state,  such  as  those  of  high-admiral, 
high-chancellor,  prothonotary,  and  other  posts  of  eminence 
in  the  department  of  finance,  and  in  the  court,  where  Sa- 
racens, and  even  eunuchs,  often  obtained  great  influence. 
We  will  mention,  as  an  example,  that  Majon,  the  son  of  an  oil- 
merchant,  at  Bari,  was  high-cliancellor  during  the  reign  of 
Roger,  and  high-admiral  under  that  of  William  I,  and  pos- 
sessed such  authority,  that  he  signed  himself  in  all  documents, 
*•  Majo,  divina  et  regia  gratia,  Aniiratus  amiratoruni ;"  a 
magnificent  title,  to  which  even  our  greatest  naval  heroes  have 
been  far  from  aspiring.  The  mass  of  inhabitants  was  com- 
posed of  Latins,  Greeks,  Saracens,  and  Jews,  and  they  formed 
the  wide  basis  of  the  royal  power.  Of  these  the  Christians 
had  received  the  contjuerors  with  joy,  and  given  them  all  the 
assistance  in  their  power;  they  were  left  in  the  possession  of 
their  estates,  which  thenceforward  resembled  the  allodia  of  the 
German  states.  The  Norman  kings  were  liberators  to  tliem, 
and  had  not  to  guard  against  rebellion,  on  their  part,  as  was 
the  case  with  William  the  Conqueror,  who,  during  his  whole 
reign,  found  the  Anglo-Saxons  his  natural  enemies.  Even 
the  Saracens  found  full  protection  for  ilieir  religion  and  cus- 
toms; the  conditions  of  their  submission  were  strictly  fulfilled, 
and  the  Normans  did  not  attempt  to  amalgamate  these  dif- 
ferent nations  into  one  people ;  to  each  race  justice  was  admi- 
nistered according  to  their  own  laws ;  Norman,  Roman,  and 
Arabian  laws  were  all  admitted  in  Sicily,  and  we  find  that  all 
these  languages  were  preserved  in  the  judicial  records,  althougii 
that  spoken  by  the  court  was  French.     In  respect  to  civil 

*  Hoffo  Falcand  (Muratori,  vii.  260,)  '*  Quoscunqqc  viroR  aut  consiliis  utiles 
ant  bello  chnu  compercrat,  cumulatis  eos  ad  virtutem  bcneficiis  invitabat. 
Tnuualpinos  maziine — plurimum  diligcndos  elegerat  et  propeosius  honorandos." 
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rights  the  people  were  divided  into  three  diiferent  classes, — 
that  of  the  serfs,  or  *^  glebse  adscript!," — that  of  the  peasants 
**  rustici"  who  had  no  property,  but  were  perfectly  free,  and 
lived  by  their  labour ;  and  that  of  the  proprietors  and  inhabi- 
tants of  towns  ^^  burgenses."  None  of  these  had  any  political 
rights,  or  were  at  all  represented  in  the  general  assemblies;  they 
were  restricted  to  the  administration  of  their  municipal  idlairs. 
From  them  the  king  derived  his  chief  revenues,  by  means  of 
indirect  taxes,  as  upon  the  customs,  salt,  &c.,  and  also  by  direct 
contributions  of  money,  vessels,  soldiers,  and  sailors.  To  the 
general  subsidies  bestowed  by  the  nobles  in  their  assemblies, 
the  vassals  of  the  barons  contributed  their  proportion  as  well 
as  the  free  inhabitants.  The  details  of  this  financial  consti- 
tution were  modeled  upon  the  Saracen  and  Byzantine  systems ; 
and  answering  to  our  Doomsday  Kook  in  England,  there 
was  in  Sicily  the  "  Deptarii,"  or  "  Defetarii,"  from  the  Arab 
word  "  deptars  drigistre,"  in  which  was  an  exact  description 
of  all  possessions,  with  the  number  of  inhabitants, — the  fiscal 
duties,  and  all  particulars  of  the  revenue  and  taxes.*  The 
basis  of  all  these  institutions  so  much  resembles  those  of 
our  William  the  Conqueror,  that  even  the  learned  Italians^ 
who  seek  to  vindicate  their  country,  are  obliged  to  own  that 
the  legislation  of  Roger  not  only  bore  the  general  character 
of  his  nation  and  of  his  times,  but  that  some  things  were 
directly  transplanted  by  him  into  his  new  empire.  Moreover, 
we  are  told  by  a  contemporary  writer,  Hugo  Falcand,  **  that 
king  RogeY  caused  diligent  enquiry  to  be  made  into  the  cu»* 
toms  of  other  countries,  that  he  might  turn  to  his  own  use 
whatever  he  considered  useful  and  good.f 

A  comparison  between  the  respective  institutions  of  England 
and  Sicily,  would  give  us  many  interesting  details  of  some  of 
our  own  institutions,  of  which  we  retain  but  slight  vestiges, 
for  want  of  that  information  which  abounds  in  Sicily,  and 
vice  rersd.  We  have  not  space  here  to  give  examples ;  as  we 
might  do  for  instance  from  the  administration  of  justice,  which 
would  be  well  worth  a  separate  consideration.  We  choose 
rather  to  touch  upon  another  point  of  comparison  between  the 
two  countries  ;  we  allude  to  the  state  of  art  amongst  the  Nor^ 
mans,  which  forms  the  principal  subject  of  the  works  we  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  our  article.  Mr.  Gaily  Knight,  the 
author  of  the  first,  is  already  well  known  to  most  of  our  read- 
ers by  his  travels  in  Normandy,  in  which  he  compares  art, 

*  Hugo  Falc&nd  ;  Maratori,  vii.  293. 
f  Hugo  Palcand  ;   Muratori,  vii.  260. 
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and  principally  architecture,  in  that  country,  and  in  England. 
The  present  work  is  a  continuation  of  the  former,  and  the 
author,  as  he  says  himself,  was  desirous  of  completing  the  sur- 
vey of  the  works  of  the  Normans^  by  giving  some  account  of 
their  operations  in  tlie  third  scene  of  their  conquest  and  do- 
minion, the  island  of  Sicily.  The  plan  of  this  book  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  former ;  after  a  short  chronological  review 
of  the  chief  facts  of  the  political  history  of  the  PJormans  in 
Italy,  he  gives  us  a  journal  of  his  travels  in  the  island,  dating 
from  the  28rd  August  to  the  2nd  October,  1836,  and  com- 
bining the  narrative  of  his  adventures  with  a  description  of 
the  monuments  of  the  country.    Setting  out  from  Messina,  he 

SK?s  from  thence  by  sea  to  Syracuse,  returns  by  Catania  and 
e  country  to  the  west  and  north  of  i5Etna,  Paterno,  Bronte, 
Maniace,  Kandazzo,  Taormina.  and  after  a  short  excursion 
on  the  neighbouring  coasts  of  Calabria,  he  goes  from  Messina 
by  Cefalu  to  Palermo,  which  by  the  multitude  and  importance 
of  its  monuments,  occupies  the  larger  portion  of  the  work. 

Thus  the  author  embraces  in  his  plan  only  the  eastern  and 
northern  coasts  of  the  island,  which,  from  the  first  Arabian  in- 
vasion, have  been  highest  in  importance :  the  principal  monu- 
ments of  antiquity  at  Girgenti,  Selinunte,  and  Segeste,  are 
beyond  this  line,  and  although  this  part  was  equally  well  cul- 
tivated during  the  middle  ages,  there  are  yet  but  few  monu- 
ments of  that  period ;  and  even  those,  as  the  tower  of  the 
cathedral,  and  the  military  hospital  at  Girgenti,  two  fronts 
of  the  church  at  Sciacca,  the  castle  of  Alcamo,  and  the 
remains  of  buildings  of  the  middle  ages  at  Trapani,  and 
Monte  San  Giuliano,  are  not  of  any  great  importance.  Nei- 
ther are  there  in  the  places  visited  by  our  author,  any  consi- 
derable quantity  of  the  remains  of  that  immense  number  of 
convents  and  castles,  which  kings,  barons,  and  prelates,  had 
rivalled  each  other  in  constructing,  with  the  exception,  how- 
ever, of  Cefalu,  Palermo  and  Monreale.  Many  monuments 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  convulsions  of  nature,  to  which 
this  country  is  peculiarly  liable ;  still  more  have  been  ruined 
by  the  devastations  of  civil  war,  or  by  modern  embellishment, 
and  chiefly  in  Messina,  the  second  town  in  the  island,  after 
Palermo.  Still,  the  monuments  which  are  left  to  us  in  the 
three  places  which  we  have  excepted,  are  sufficient  to  show  the 
distinctive  character  of  Norman  art  in  Sicily.  The  Normans 
found  in  England  a  people  of  a  race  allied  to  them,  and  so 
nearly  on  a  par  with  themselves  in  civilization,  that  the  two 
races  easily  amalgamated  and  created  a  style  of  art  peculiar  to 
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themselves,  and  intimately  connected  with  their  habits  and 
religious  feelings.  But  in  Sicily,  the  Normans  found  Latins, 
Byzantines  ana  Saracens,  the  one  more  foreign  to  them  than 
the  other ;  and  in  a  state  of  civilization  so  different,  and  in 
general  so  far  beyond  their  own,  that  they  naturally  yielded 
to  them,  and  the  national  talent  was  seldom  employed  by  the 
kings,  nobles  and  prelates,  who  were  themselves  for  the  most  part 
wanike.  When  tne  general  plan  was  laid  down,  the  execution 
was  most  frequently  Byzantine  or  Arabian.  Let  us  take  as 
examples  the  three  most  remarkable  churches  of  Palermo  and 
Monreale — S.  Maria  dell'  Amiraglio,  or  La  Martorana,  La 
Capella  Palatina,  and  the  church  of  Monreale.  The  first 
edifice  is  a  faithful  model  of  the  Byzantine  style ;  it  has  the 
form  of  the  Greek  cross,  the  walls  resting  upon  pointed  arches, 
above  the  columns,  with  a  cupola  in  the  midst,  which  again 
rests  upon  a  square,  in  the  angles  of  the  four  sides  of  which, 
there  is  a  curious  process  of  corbeUing^  to  render  more  easy 
the  transition  from  the  square  into  the  circle  of  the  cupola ;  the 
interior  is  covered  with  mosaics ;  the  external  walls  are  orna- 
mented by  a  Greek  inscription  running  around  them,  and  form- 
ing a  frieze.  In  this  church,  which  was  built  for  the  Greeks  by 
a  Greek  architect,  between  1 130  and  1 143,  there  is  an  amalga- 
mation of  the  Byzantine  and  Arabian  styles:  the  pointed 
arches,  the  way  of  basing  the  cupola  upon  a  square,  the  exte- 
rior inscription  forming  a  frieze,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Sara- 
cenic edinces ;  the  form  of  the  church  and  the  mosaics  are 
altogether  Byzantine.  The  Capella  Palatina  was  built  by 
king  Roger,  consecrated  in  1140,  and  intended  for  the  Latin 
form  of  worship  of  the  royal  house ;  it  forms  the  Latin  cross> 
but  the  arches,  the  cifpola,  and  the  mosaics,  are  exactly  similar 
tothoseof  La  Martorana.  Thecielingofthenavesisnot  vaulted^ 
but  of  wood,  and  that  of  the  principal  nave  is  entirely  Arabian, 
ftnd  "  fashioned  and  ornamented  in  that  Saracenic  manner, 
which,  in  the  description  of  Arabian  buildings,  is  commonly 
called  by  architects,  the  honeycomb  ornament.  The  centre  is 
composed  of  a  series  of  large  roses  or  stars,  with  pendants 
between  each,  and  on  the  edges  of  these  compartments,  are 
inscriptions  in  Cuphic  characters,  associating  Mahommedan 
recollections  with  a  Christian  temple,  (Knight,  p.  242,  271.) 
The  church  of  Monreale,  built  in  1174,  is  by  far  the  most 
magnificent  building  of  the  Normans,  and  approaches  nearest 
to  the  style  of  the  Latin  basilica,  in  spite  of^  the  pointed  arch 
above  the  columns  and  the  Byzantine  mosaics ;  but  it  wants 
the  cupola;  and  instead  of  cieling,  the  construction  of  the  roof 
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is  visible;  the  beams  of  which  are  painted  in  patterns  and 

S'Ided  like  some  of  the  ancient  basilicas  of  Rome.  It  appears, 
erefore,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  general  plan  of  the 
Latin  churches,  the  Normans  introduced  into  their  edifices 
but  little  of  their  own  peculiar  style,  which  is  chiefly  recog- 
nized by  some  ornaments  which  were  not  known  in  Italy 
before  their  dominion.  "  These  were  grotesque  heads  amongst 
the  foliage  of  capitals,  or  under  the  eaves,  the  billet-moulding, 
the  dog-tooth  moulding,  and  their  favourite  cheveron  or  zig- 
zag. The  designs  for  these  ornaments  were  probably  supplied 
by  the  Norman  prelates,  or  the  ecclesiastics  in  their  train,  at 
a  time  when  numbers  of  them  were  invited  from  France  into 
Sicily,  and  when  bishops  and  monks  were  frequently  archi- 
tects.*' ( Knight,  p.  S41 . )  Even  of  these,  we  should  be  tempted 
to  call  in  question  the  grotesque  capitals,  which  we  think  we 
have  seen  upon  Lombard  churches  of  an  older  date ;  we 
have,  without  hesitation,  called  the  mosaics,  Byzantine ;  for  if 
it  is  remembered  what  was  the  state  of  Italian  art  at  this  time, 
and  what  the  reputation  of  Byzantium — the  Athens  of  the  mid- 
die  ages ;  and  ifwe  examine  attentively  the  representations  upon 
tlie  mosaics  at  Palermo,  Cefalu,  and  Monreale,  which  have  all 
a  Byzantine  character,  we  shall  have  little  doubt  that  the  Nor- 
mans brought  artists  from  Byzantium.  Mr.  Knight  urges,  that 
it  is  more  easy  to  suppose  such  an  influence  being  exercised 
directly,  than  through  the  medium  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks. 

"  It  is  not  only/'  says  he,  *'  that  in  the  mosaics  of  the  Norman 
cbnrches  of  Palermo,  the  outline,  the  giouping,  the  drapery  of  the 
figures,  give  evidence  of  something  more  than  a  mere  tyro's  hand ; 
that  the  feeling  with  which  the  subjects  are  treated,  implies  a  certain 
advance  of  art ;  but  the  whole  character  and  the  costume  of  these 
mosaics,  is  decidedly  Byzantine;  and  not  only  Byzantine,  but  in  the 
representation  of  the  sacred  personages,  bearing  marks  of  the  minute 
regulations  insisted  upon  by  the  Greek  Church.  Each  saint  was 
always  to  be  depicted  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  and  the  name  of 
the  saint  was  to  be  annexed  in  Greek  letters,  that  the  thoughts  of  the 
votary  might  never  be  misled." — Knighty  p.  338, 

But  we  would  not  on  this  account  deny  that  the  multitude 
of  works  of  art,  which  the  Normans  caused  to  be  erected, 
tended  to  form  a  Byzantine  school  of  art^  that  became  in  some 
degree  national  and  approached  more  nearly  to  the  Norman 
style.  The  church  of  Monreale  shows  considerable  progress 
in  this  style.  In  the  Martorana,  all,  and  in  the  CapeUa  Pala- 
tina,  a  great  part,  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  pictures  are  in 
Greek  ;  at  Monreale,  they  are  almost  all  in  Latin.   There  are 
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besides,  many  saints  who  are  venerated  exclusively  in  the 
Latin  Church,  and  amongst  them  it  has  escaped  the  observa- 
tion of  Mr.  Knight,  that  there  is  one  peculiarly  Norman 
English,  viz.,  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  (scs  thomas 
CAMTVR.),  holds  an  honourable  post  in  the  great  abside,  be- 
tween Pope  St.  Sylvester  and  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  certainly 
the  oldest  image  of  the  holy  bishop,  if  we  consider  that  he  was 
martyred  in  1171,  and  canonized  in  1173 ;  the  fact  is  curious, 
even  without  taking  into  consideration  the  resemblance  of  the 
countenance.  Still,  art  was  a  thing  imported  and  exotic  for 
the  Normans  in  Sicily ;  their  love  of  magnificence  and  their 
reat  wealth,  prompted  and  enabled  them  to  set  in  motion, 
zantine  or  Arabian  talent;  and  certainly,  the  church  of 
onreale  may  be  compared  with  any  church  on  earth,  for 
the  magnificence  of  its  interior,  and  the  sublimity  of  the  first 
impression  it  creates ;  but  they  did  not  convert  this  excellence 
of  art,  this  style,  into  succum  et  sanguinem^  if  we  may  use  the 
expression ;  they  did  not  themselves  become  artists  as  in 
England,  nor  did  they  naturalize  foreign  art  in  their  own 
minds ;  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  this,  that  art  remained 
so  long  stationary,  without  receiving  any  new  development. 

"  The  pointed  style/*  says  Mr.  Knight,  "  in  Sicily»  remained  much 
as  it  was  in  the  beginning ;  much  as  it  was  in  France,  on  its  first  in- 
troduction ;  a  sufficient  proof,  that  in  Sicily,  at  least,  the  pointed  arch 
was  adopted  with  no  scientific  object  and  without  any  refer«nce  to  the 
vertical  principle." — p.  342. 

And,  when  at  last,  we  find  progress  in  Sicilian  art,  that  also 
is  imported ;  as  for  instance,  the  true  style  of  the  pointed  arch, 
which  we  meet  with  in  buildings  of  the  end  of  the  fourteenth, 
t&e  fifteenth,  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but 
which  never  attains  in  Sicily  to  that  purity  and  elevation, 
which  we  find  in  northern  nations.  In  the  mosaics  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Messina,  (built  towards  1S22),  may  be  clearly 
traced  the  influence  and  perhaps  the  work  of  the  Florentines ; 
and  upon  the  tomb  of  the  archbishop,  who  enriched  the  cathe- 
dral with  these  paintings,  is  an  inscription  by  a  master  from 
Siena«  Towards  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  centurv,  the 
Italian  style  of  art,  after  its  revival,  was  by  degrees  introduced ; 
the  Sicilian  churches  greatly  surpassed  those  of  Rome  and 
Naples  in  the  richness  of  their  materials,  gold,  marble,  and 
mosaics ;  and  this  style,  of  which  a  perfect  model  has  remained 
in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  fell  by  degrees  into  great  degeneracy. 
On  the  continent  of  Italy,  Norman  art,  followed  much  the 
same  road,  but  it  had  started  from  a  different  point ;  as  these 
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provinces  had  been  free  from  the  influence  of  the  Arabians,  and 
closely  united  with  Byzantium.  The  Normans  also  retained  the 
Byzantine  style ;  and  in  the  buildings  of  Troja,  Taggia,  Ve- 
nosa,  Cenosa,  &c,  we  find  the  round  arch,  instead  of  the  pointed 
Arabian  arch,  to  be  in  use.  We  regret  that  Mr.  Knight  should 
not  have  rendered  his  review  of  Norman  art  more  complete,  by 
comprehending  in  it  the  edifices  of  Apulia,  which  are  but  little 
known.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  we  consider  that  the  public 
are  greatl  v  obliged  to  Mr.  Knight,  as  the  first  of  our  country- 
men who  nas  directed  public  attention  to  the  monuments  of  a 
people  so  nearly  allied  to  us,  and  in  a  country  so  frequently 
visited  by  our  travellers.  His  book  will  serve  as  a  guide  to 
those  who  make  a  particular  study  of  art:  and  though  it  does 
not  comprehend,  systematically,  all  that  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
countries  described,  yet  it  has  this  advantage,  that  the  author 
has  everywhere  seen  what  he  writes  about;  which  is  more 
satisfactory  than  those  so-called  complete  descriptions,  of  which 
the  authors  have  seldom  seen  the  half  of  what  they  describe. 
There  are,  however,  inaccuracies  in  the  present  work,  of  which 
we  shall  proceed  to  notice  some  instances.  At  page  141,  after 
having  described  the  promenade  upon  the  Anapus,  to  the 
place  where  the  plants  of  the  papyrus  grow,  he  says,  "  By  the 
treacherv  of  our  guide  and  tne  idleness  of  our  boatmen,  we 
were  defrauded  of  a  sight  of  the  pellucid  fount  of  Cigane,  and 
the  remnants  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  both  of  which  are  situ- 
ated a  few  furlongs  higher  up  than  we  were  permitted  to  go. 
The  remnants  of  the  temple,  however,  are  comprised  in  Uie 
two  colossal  Doric  shafts,  which  we  had  seen  from  a  distance." 
We  will  not  enter  upon  a  discussion  respecting  the  pellucidity 
of  the  fountain,  which,  in  fact,  resembles  a  pond  covered  with 
water-plants;  but  as  for  the  temple,  it  stands  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  in  the  port  of  Syracuse,  situated  on  a  little  hill; 
and  the  first  papyrus  plants  are  found  about  two  Italian  miles 
higher  up ;  consequently  Mr.  Knight,  in  going  and  coming 
from  the  papyrus  plants,  must  have  passed  immediately  beside 
the  temple.  At  p.  181  the  author  calls  the  theatre  of  Taor- 
mina  a  Greek  theatre : — this  is  a  common,  but  nevertheless  an 
unquestionable  error,  for  the  edifice  was  certainly  built  during 
the  times  of  Roman  dominion,  and  its  arrangement  is,  in  all 
respects,  that  of  a  Roman  theatre  exactly  described  by  Vitni- 
vius.  The  theatre  at  Catania  has  exactly  the  same  charac- 
teristics ;  and  it  is  only  at  Syracuse  and  Segeste  that  the  really 
Greek  theatre  is  to  be  met  with.  Much  less  excusable  is  the 
author*s  inexactness  concerning  the  tombs  in  the  cathedral  of 
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Palermo.  He  says, — "  The  most  remarkable  treasures  of  the 
interior  of  the  cathedral,  are  the  genuini^ombs  of  the  Norman 
kings.  These  stand  in  a  large  side-chapel,  apart  by  them- 
selves. They  are  four  in  number,  and  in  design  are  exactly 
alike ;  ecLch  is.  a  large  sarcophagus  en  a  pedestal ^  under  a 
marble  roof^  supported  by  four  pillars.  Two  of  the  tombs  are 
composed  of  white  marble,  inlaid  with  mosaics.  Two  are  en- 
tirely of  porphyry,  plain,  but  of  large  dimensions  .and  good 
designs."— *p.  251.  Now,  in  fact,  the  four  sarcophagi  of 
Roger,  his  daughter  Constantia,  and  the  emperors  Henry  VI 
and  Frederick  H,  are  of  porphyry ;  but  the  columns,  the  ar- 
chitrave, and  the  roof  of  the  two  first,  are  of  white  marble, 
inlaid  with  mosaics ;  and  of  the  two  others,  all  these  parts  are 
of  porphyry,  like  the  sarcophagi.  At  p.  288  we  find  it 
stated  that  the  capital  on  which  is  the  interesting  representa- 
tion of  the  king  who  founded  Monreale,  presenting  tne  archi- 
tect to  the  holy  Virgin,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  church, — whereas 
it  is  amongst  tlie  little  capitals  of  the  cloister.  And  again^ 
p.  290,  speaking  of  the  same  church,  the  author  says  that  "  the 
roof  of  the  church  is  of  wood,  painted  in  patterns,  and  gilt," 
omitting  what  might  here  have  been  appropriately  introduced, 
that  this  roof  wasentirelv  burnt  down  in  181 1,  and  has  been  since 
restored  in  imitation  of  the  antique,  but  with  the  addition  of 
some  modern  ornaments.  The  second  gate  of  bronze  at  Mon- 
reale,  as  old  as  the  foundation  of  the  church,  and  bearing  the 
inscription  of  their  fabricator,  *'  Barisanus  Tran  ^ensis)  me 
fecit,"  would  also  have  deserved  notice.  It  would  nave  been 
a  desirable  improvement  to  the  work  if  the  author  had  added 
to  his  description  of  these  monuments  a  little  historical  science* 
and  given  us  at  least  the  most  remarkable  inscriptions,  with 
some  notice  of  the  authors  or  documents  in  which  they  are  men- 
tioned. Some  short  account  of  the  institutions  of  the  Normans, 
their  character,  and  habits  of  life,  particularly  those  of  the 
court,  would  Imve  thrown  much  light  upon  the  state  of  art. 
The  author  felt  that  something  of  the  kind  was  wanted  when 
he  gave  us  (pp.  1-100)  an  introductory  historical  notice,  which* 
however,  is  only  a  narration  of  mere  political  facts,  without  any 
allusion  to  the  other  points  we  have  mentioned ;  and  even  here 
we  find  inaccuracies.  When,  for  instance,  at  p.  11,  he  speaks 
of  the  relations  between  Pope  Leo  IX  and  the  Normans* 
he  says, — "  Leo  IX  had  been  persuaded  to  behold  in  the 
Normtins  a  power  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  the  papal 
see.  Under  these  impressions,  he,  like  his  predecessors, 
had  recourse  to  the  emperors  of  the  west,  and  obtained  from 
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Henry  III  thie  assistance  of  an  army,  which  the  pope  undertook 
to  command  in  penion."  In  support  of  his  first  sentence 
be  cites  the  History  of  Gaufridns  Maiaterr^  (torn.  14) ;  but  the 
statement  there  is  only  that  the  inhabitants  of  Apuh'a  en- 
treated the  pope  to  succour  their  country,  which  belonged  to 
the  Holy  See,  The  oppression  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
disputes  respecting  the  Duchy  of  Benevento,  were  the  true 
causes  of  the  pope's  making  war.  As  for  the  imperial  army, 
ills  true  that  Henry  III  had  promised  the  pope  some  German 
troops,  but  the  Chancellor-bishop  of  Eichstaedt  prevailed  with 
him  to  retract  his  promise,  and  the  pope  was  only  accompanied 
by  some  German  volunteers,  whose  number  varied  between 
three  hundred  and  seven  hundred,  and  who  were  all  left  dead 
upon  the  field,  when  the  Italians  in  the  Papal  army  fled  at  the 
first  attack  !  The  best  accounts  of  the  early  exploits  of  the 
Normans  are  to  be  found  in  a  contemporary  chronicle,  of  which 
only  an  old  French  translation  has  reached  us,  published  by 
M.  ChampoUion-Figeac,  under  the  title  of  Ystoire  de  li  Nor- 
mantfti  par  Aim^,  moine  de  Mont  Cassin^  Paris,  1835.  Mr. 
Knight  has  not  discovered  this  source  of  information ;  his  other 
references  are  to  Herrmann,  Contract  Chron.  an.  1053 ;  Guil- 
lelm,  Aptd,  lib.  ii.  p.  260,  ed.  Muratori;  Chron.  Cassenensy  ii. 
84.  It  appears  to  us  also  that  the  relations  between  Gregory 
VII  and  Robert  Guiscard  are  not  very  exactly  stated;  but  as 
these  facts  are  foreign  to  the  principal  subject  of  our  article, 
we  shall  merely  comment  upon  the  way  in  which  the  author, 
p.  109, speaksof  the  Saracen  colony,  at  Nocera,in  Apulia.  "  His 
(Frederick's)  most  singular  foundation  was  at  Nocera,  in 
Apulia.  Having  witnessed  the  courage  and  experienced  the 
^fidelity  of  the  Saracens  of  Sicily,  in  his  various  wars,  he  re- 
moved 20,000  of  these  Mahomedans  to  Nocera."  On  the  con- 
trary, the  greater  part  of  the  Saracens  in  Sicily  were  in  rebel- 
lion, from  the  minority  of  Frederick,  and  it  was  to  render 
them  less  dangerous,  that  the  emperor,  after  having  subdued 
them,  transported  them  to  Apulia,  where  they  could  not  com- 
bine with  their  countrymen,  nor  seek  refuge  in  the  mountains, 
but  where  dwelling  in  a  wide  plain,  surrounded  by  Christian 
inhabitants,  they  became  the  most  faithful  allies  of  the  Suevic 
family,  against  the  pope  and  his  partizans,  and  kept  that  fide- 
lity inviolable,  till  their  extinction  under  the  kings  of  the  house 
of  Anjou.* 

•  '*  Richard  de   S.   Germano,  Chronicon,'*  cd.  Muratori,  Script,  vii.  996. 
Nicolai  de  Jornsilla  Hist,  ibid,  viii.  491. 
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The  date  of  Frederick's  death,  1243  (p.  104),  is  another 
slip  of  the  pen,  for  it  occurred  the  13th  ot  December,  1250. 

We  think  we  have,  in  the  preceding  remarks,  paid  due  atten- 
tion to  the  work  of  our  countryman,  and  shall  proceed,  as  briefly 
as  possible,  to  mention  the  second  work  at  the  head  of  our  arti- 
cle ;  Prince  Serradifalco  (that  is  his  usual  name)  has  already 
acquired  a  great  literary  reputation,  by  his  large  work  upon  the 
monuments  of  antiquity  in  his  country,  of  which  three  volumes 
are  published.  In  the  present  work  he  has  begun  the  exami- 
nation of  the  principal  monuments  of  the  Norman  epoch,  as 
being  the  most  illustrious  period  of  the  middle  ages.  He  does 
not  propose  to  give  merely  sketches,  and  general  notions  on 
the  subject ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  treat  of  it  in  its  fullest 
extent,  and  to  give  to  the  world  a  standard  work,  of  which  the 
getting  up  should  not  be  unworthy  of  the  magnificent  objects 
It  undertakes  to  describe.  The  work  contains,  besides  vignettes, 
twenty-seven  folio  engravings,  and  one  lithographed  design,  of 
which  fourteen  are  dedicated  to  the  church  of  Monreale,  three 
to  the  Capella  Palatina,  five  to  the  Cathedral  of  Cefalu,  four 
to  the  other  Norman  churches  at  Palermo,  and  two  which  con- 
tain small  plans  of  all  the  old  churches  in  Sicily,  and  of  the 
principal  churches  of  the  Christian  world,  by  which  the  Sicilian 
architecture  can  be  illustrated.  These  engravings  are  accom- 
panied and  explained  by  two  dissertations,  with  learned  notes, 
in  which  are  collected,  from  ancient  authors,  maps  and  in- 
scriptions, whatever  can  throw  light  upon  the  objects  io 
question. 

The  third  dissertation  treats  upon  the  character  of  ecclesias- 
tical architecture  in  Sicily.  The  learning  of  this  first  part  of 
the  work  has  left  little  to  desire,  of  any  consequence,  and  many 
documents  and  inscriptions,  which,  we  believe,  are,  for  the 
most  part,  very  exact,  are  published  here  for  the  first  time ; 
the  drawings  are,  in  general,  well  done,  although  occasionally, 
as  in  the  drawing  of  the  gate  of  Monreale,  or  of  the  sectional 

!)lan  (table  iv.  vii.),  we  think  the  style  might  have  been  more 
aithfully  expressed.  The  drawings  should  have  been  coloured^ 
to  give  any  idea  of  the  magnificence  and  splendour  of  the 
mosaics ;  for  the  brilliancy  of  the  colours  and  gold,  with  which 
the  walls  are  resplendent,  is  lost  in  black  engravings.  For  want 
of  colouring,  the  sixth  engraving,  of  the  interior  of  Monreale, 
gives  us  rather  the  idea  of  an  old  edifice  almost  in  ruins,  than  of 
one  of  the  finest  churches  in  Europe.  But  we  will  not  fall  into 
the  mistake  pointed  out  by  the  old  French  proverb  — "le 
mieux  est  Tennemi  du  bien" — rather  let  us  rejoice  in  tlie  ac- 
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quisition  the  lover  of  the  arts  will  obtain  in  this  publication. 
The  author  concludes,  as  the  result  of  his  third  aidsertation, 
that  the  Norman  churches  in  Sicily  were  the  first  constructed 
in  the  form  of  the  Latin  cross,  because,  he  says,  the  Byzan- 
tine architects  were  obliged  to  modify  the  Byzantine  form  of 
the  Greek  cross,  so  as  to  suit  the  Latin  worship  of  their  mas- 
ters, who  associated  it  with  the  form  of  the  ancient  basi- 
licas. We  shall  not  enquire  whether  the  form  of  the  Latin 
cross  was  adopted,  from  tne  union  of  the  Greek  cross  with  the 
ancient  basilica,  or  whether,  rather,  the  basilica  did  not  deve- 
lop itself  into  the  form  of  the  Latin  cross :  to  which  opinion 
we  ourselves  incline;  but  we  must  deny  that  this  modification 
(if  it  is  one)  of  the  Greek  cross,  was  first  adopted  in  Sicily,  or 
in  the  twelfth,  or  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century ;  on 
the  contrary,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  upon  the 
borders  of  the  Rhine  at  Cologne,  we  find  the  Latin  cross  exem- 
plified in  the  superb  church  oi  S.  Maria  in  CapitoHo.  And  from 
that  time  to  the  commencement  of  the  true  Gothic  style,  there 
was,  in  those  countries,  a  succession  of  churches  in  the  form  of 
the  Latin  cross :  of  the  truth  of  this  every  one  may  convince 
himself,  who  reads  M.  Boiseree's  work  upon  the  Churches  of 
ilie  Lower  Rhine  (Stuttgard  and  Tubingen,  1836).  We  could 
prove  it  also  by  some  examples  in  France  and  Upper  Italy ; 
out  this  would  lead  us  into  a  too  detailed  enquiry  into  the  date 
of  their  construction;  and,  although  the  author  is  upon  this 
point  mistaken  in  his  fact,  the  consequences  he  deduces  from 
It  appear  to  us  correct,  since  it  is  certainly  true  that  in  Sicily 
the  style  of  the  Latin  cross  arose,  as  he  has  stated.  To  per- 
sons pursuing  this  sort  of  study,  the  work  of  the  Sicilian 
Prince  is  indispensable,  and  they  would  find  much  valuable 
information  upon  the  subject  in  the  sketches  of  Mr.  Gaily 
Knight. 


Art.  VL — Tracts  for   the    Times.     4  vols.   8vo.     London : 
1833-38. 

TX7  E  must  refer  our  readers  back  to  our  tenth  number  for 
1  ▼  the  commencement  of  the  subject  we  are  about  to  con- 
tinue.* In  our  former  article  we  examined,  by  the  light  of 
antiquity,  the  claims  advanced  by  the  Oxford  Divines  in  fa- 
vour of  apostolical  succession  in  iheir  Church.  In  order  to 
simplify  the  controversy,  we  made  concessions  till  we  almost 

•  Vol.  v. 
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feared  we  might  have  scandalized  our  brethren.  We  wished 
to  take  up  the  controversy  upon  the  lowest  imaginable  grounds, 
and  for  this  purpose  we  made  the  following  liberal  allowances. 

First,  we  put  aside  all  question  respecting  the  validity  or 
invalidity  of  ordination  and  consecration  in  the  Anglican 
Church. 

»Secondly,  we  entirely  considered  the  case  of  this  Church  as 
one  to  be  investigated  by  canonical  enactments,  overlooking 
the  great  point  of  ecclesiastical  and  doctrinal  union  with  the 
universal  Church,  which  is  essential,  jure  divinoj  for  the  legiti- 
mate existence  and  exercise  of  hierarchical  authority. 

Thirdly,  we  limited  the  rights  of  the  holy  see,  to  be  a  party 
to  the  lawful  appointment  of  bishops  in  England,  to  those  of 
the  patriarchate,  instead  of  considering  those  of  its  supremacy. 

Fourthly,  we  even  imagined  the  hypothesis,  that  the  rights 
exercised  by  the  pope,  as  patriarch  of  JBngland,  had  no  better 
foundation  than  usurpation  at  the  outset. 

After  making  all  these  abatements  in  our  just  assumptions, 
we  proved  that  the  advocates  of  the  Anglican  Church  could 
not  sustain  any  claim  on  her  part  to  a  share  in  apostolical  sue- 
cession.  But  it  was  not  by  any  means  our  intention  to  leave 
the  investigation  there.  On  the  contrary,  we  promised  to  raise 
the  question  to  a  higlier  level,  and  discuss  our  adversaries*  pre- 
tensions, or  rather  repel  them,  upon  considerations  involving 
more  serious  consequences.  The  following  extract  from  our 
former  article  will  at  once  explain  our  actual  position,  and 
define  the  point  from  which  the  present  starts : — 

"  After  our  clear  exposition  of  our  motives,  we  shall  not>  of  cooTae^ 
be  suspected  of  having  yielded  too  much,  or  placed  the  rights  of  the 
Holy  See  upon  too  low  a  ground.  We  have  certainly  given  up  much. 
We  have  discussed  the  matter  as  one  of  ecclesiastical  right,  ralJier  than 
of  divine;  and  have  shown,  that,  even  thus,  the  jurisdiction  and  suc- 
cession claimed  by  the  Tracts  for  their  Church,  is  null.  But,  in  fact, 
it  would  be  in  our  power  to  show,  that  such  rights  as  the  Apostolical 
See  held,  and  yet  does  hold,  over  the  episcopacy  of  the  Church,  are 
not  of  ecclesiastical  origin,  but  belong  essentially  to  the  Chair  of  Peter, 
as  granted  to  it  by  Our  Lord  himself.  This  leads  us  to  another  and 
a  much  higher  ground,  on  which  to  base  any  resistance  to  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  English  Church  and  its  upholders  to  be  an  ecclesias- 
tical establishment,  or  '  a  branch,'  as  they  choose  to  call  it,  '  of  the 
Catholic  Church,* — a  ground,  too,  which  still  dispenses  with  all  en- 
quiry into  the  validity  of  Anglican  ordination.  We  mean  the  state 
OF  SCHISM  into  which  it  put  itself  at  the  Reformation,  and  which  at 
once  rcted  as  a  blight  upon  all  its  ecclesiastical  powers, — withering 
them,  and  rendering  them  incapable  of  any  act  of  valid  jurisdiction. 
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or  any  place  in  the  apostolical  succession.  This  portion  of  our  argu> 
meniy  with  many  other  matters  connected  with  this  sohject,  we  reserve 
for  our  third  article  upon  the  Tracts.  We  shall  treat  it  hy  the  light 
of  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  and  exhibit  instances  curiously  parallel  with 
that  of  the  Anglo-Hibernian  establishment.** — vol.  v.  p.  306. 

We  hardly  consider  it  necessary,  for  the  adversaries  whom 
we  are  combating,  to  prove  that  a  Church,  placed  in  a  state  of 
achism,  at  once  forfeits  all  right  to  the  lawful  exercise  of  its 
hierarchical  functions.  All  the  examples  quoted  in  our  former 
article,  and  the  abundant  testimonies  which  we  shall  give  in 
this,  will  sufficiently  prove  that,  according  to  the  principles  of 
the  ancient  Church,  a  state  of  schism  is  a  state  of  sin,  of  out- 
lawry, and  deprivation ;  and  that,  even  where  ecclesiastical 
functions  might  be  validly  exercised,  they  cannot  be  so,  either 
lawfully  or  salutarily.  The  bishops  of  a  schismatical  Church 
could  not  be  admitted  to  vote  or  deliberate  at  a  general  coun- 
cil, nor  be  present,  save  as  an  accused  or  an  accusing  party ; 
tb^  could  not  be  allowed  to  communicate  with  other  bishops, 
witnout  first  retracting  their  schismatical  principles ;  and  upon 
returning  to  the  unity  of  the  Church,  they  would  require  to 
be  formally  reinstated  into  their  sees,  or  would  be  removed  to 
others,  or  I'emain  suspended.  In  fine,  it  is  only  in  the  true 
Church  of  God  that  apostolical  succession  can  oe  had ;  and 
any  one,  who,  even  maintaining  the  integrity  of  faith,  held  not 
to  unity  of  communion,  was  anciently  reckoned  to  be  out  of 
that  Church.  "  Nobiscum  estis,"  writes  St.  Augustine^  "  in 
baptismo,  in  symbolo,  in  cceteris  Dominicis  sacramentis :  in 
spiritu  autem  unitatis,  et  in  vinculo  pacis,  in  ipsa  denique  Ca- 
tnolica  Ecclesia  nobiscum  non  estis."* 

The  paragraph  we  have  extracted  from  our  former  article 
pledges  us  to  the  painful  duty  of  proving  that  the  Anglican 
Church  is  fundamentally  and  essentially  a  schismatical  Church, 
and,  as  such,  has  no  right  to  a  place  in  the  apostolical  suc- 
cession. Now,  though  we  thus  advance  to  a  closer  position 
with  our  adversaries,  than  in  our  last  argument,  yet  we  are 
aware  that  we  are  by  no  means  going  to  the  extent  to  which 
we  have  a  right.  Is  the  English  Church  (>77/f/ schismatical  ? 
Is  it  not  as  truly  heretical  ?  We  unhesitatingly  reply,  Yes. 
The  one  state  cannot  easily  exist  without  the  other.  St.  Je- 
rome clearly  distinguishes  the  two,  but  at  the  same  time  draws 
this  conclusion,  of  how  naturally  one  runs  into  the  other, 

*  <*You  are  with  us  in  baptism,  in  the  creed,  in  the  other  sacraments  of  the 
Lord ;  but  in  the  spirit  of  unity,  in  the  bond  of  peace,-  in  fine,  in  the  Catholic 
Church  itsel^-you  are  not  with  us."— Ad  Vincent.  Rogat  Ep.  xciii.  ol.  xlriii. 
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"  Inter  hsBresim  et  schisma  "  he  observes,  "  hoc  esse  arbitran- 
tiir,  quod  haeresim  perversum  dogma  habet;  schisma,  propter 
episcopalem  discessionem,  ab  ecclesia  separatur.  Coeterum 
nullum  schisma  non  sibi  aliquam  confingit  haeresim^  ut  recte 
ab  ecclesia  recessisse  videatur."  *  And  so,  likewise,  St.  Au- 
gustine : — ^^  Schisma  [est]  recens  congregationis  ex  aliqua 
sententiarum  diversitate  dissensio ;  hseresis  autem  schisma 
inveteratum."f  That  is  to  say,  seldom  will  schism  fail  to  jus- 
tify its  separation  from  the  Church  by  departing  from  its  doc- 
trine, and  so  insisting  that  the  supposed  errors,  which  it  aban- 
doned, obliged  it  to  separation.  In  this  way  does  the  Anglican 
Church  plead  doctrinal  necessities  for  its  schism, — and  that 
very  plea  proves  heresy.  But  in  our  argument  on  the  subject 
of  apostolical  succession  we  are  willing  to  consider  the  separa- 
tion as  simply  schismatical,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  speak 
of  the  Greek  Church,  which  is,  in  truth,  heretical.  The  fact 
is,  that  we  can  fully  attain  our  purpose  with  the  more  lenient 
charge  for  our  basis,  and  therefore  prefer  it.  The  case  of 
heresy  in  the  Church  of  England,  can,  indeed,  be  summarily 
made  out  on  the  simple  ground  of  its  having  rejected  the  de- 
crees of  an  oecumenical  council.  Still  it  might  be  considered 
necessary  to  go  into  details  of  doctrines,  to  establish  the  point 
to  full  satisfaction.  At  the  same  time  the  Fathers  make  no 
distinction  between  heresy  and  schism,  as  a  ground  of  forfeiture 
of  the  rights  belonging  to  the  true  Church,  of  which  jurisdiction 
is  one.  Once  more  let  us  hear  the  great  Doctor  of  the  Western 
Church: — " Credimus  et  sanctam  ecclesiam,  utique  Catho- 
licam.  Nam  et  haeretici  et  schismatici  congregationes 'suas 
ecclesias  vocant :  sed  haeretici  de  Deo  falsa  pronunciando,  ip- 
sam  fidem  violant ;  schismatici  autem  dissension ibus  iniquis  a 
fraterna  charitate  dissiliunt,  quamvis  ea  credant  quae  credimus* 
Quapropter  nee  haeretici  pertinent  ad  Ecclesiam  Catholicam 
quae  diligit  Deum ;  nee  schismatici,  quoniam  diligit  prox- 
imum."  X 

•  In  Epist  ad  Tit  c  iii.  "  This  they  suppose  to  distinf^uish  hercsj  from 
schism, — that  erroneous  doctrine  constitutes  heresy,  while  schism  is  a  separatioa 
from  the  Church,  by  the  secession  of  bishops.  However,  no  schism  fails  to  frame 
some  heresy  to  justify  iu  departure  from  the  Church.*' 

f  The  same  saint,  writing  against  Gaudentius,  Miys:  **  Cum  schismatieus  sit 
sacrilega  discessione,  et  hercticus  sacrilego  dogmate.*' — Lib.  ii.  c.  ix. 

X  S.  Aug.  De  Fide  ct  Symb.  c.  x.  torn.  vi.  p.  161.  *'  Wo  believe  the  holy,  ye** 
the  Catholic  Church.  For  heretics  likewise  and  schismatics  call  their  congregv 
tions  Churches ;  but  heretics,  by  speaking  falsely  of  God,  violate  faith  \  and  achii- 
matics,  by  wicked  dissensions,  depart  from  fraternal  charity,  although  they  b^eve 
what  we  believe.  Wherefore  neither  hervtics  belong  to  the  Catholic  Cboreb, 
which  loves  God,  nor  schismatics,  because  she  loves  her  neighbour.*' 
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From  the  passages  we  have  already  given,  it  must  suffi- 
ciently appear  what  is  the  distinction  between  the  two  states, 
the  one  supposing  error  in  faith,  the  other  separation  from 
unity.  Now,  in  mvestigating  the  position  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  in  regard  to  the  latter,  we  wish  strictly  to  adhere  to 
the  method  we  employed  in  our  former  article,  to  examine  it 
by  the  light  of  anti(]|uity,  and  judge  it  entirely  by  the  rules 
laid  down  and  determmed  by  the  fathersof  the  primitive  Church. 
Such,  in  fact,  is  the  standard  by  which  these  divines  desire  to 
be  measured ;  and  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  us  to  have  this  point, 
at  least,  of  complete  agreement.  We  shall,  therefore,  take  a 
case  from  the  history  of  the  early  Church,  which  we  consider 
parallel,  even  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  with  that  of  the  En- 
glish established  Church ;  from  it  we  shall  learn  what  were  the 
criterions  by  which  the  fathers  of  the  ancient  Church  judged 
of  a  case  of  schism,  and  what  the  manner  in  which  they  ex- 

Eressed  their  sentiments  concerning  it.     We  shall,  moreover, 
ear  the  objections  brought  by  the  schismatics,  and  the  answers 
given  to  them. 

No  schism  longer,  or  more  extensively,  afflicted  the  Church, 
or  gave  rise  to  more  interesting  discussions,  than  that  of  the 
Donatists  in  Africa ;  and  we,  therefore,  select  it,  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  controversy  between  us  and  the  Anglicans. 

The  Donatists,  although  they  received  their  name  from 
Donatus,  schismatical  bishop  of  Carthage,  yet  dated  from  the 
intrusion  of  his  predecessor,  Majorinus,  consecrated  by  seve- 
ral bishops,  while  Caecilianus  held  the  see;  on  the  ground 
that  the  latter  was  disqualified  from  holding  it,  because  his 
consecrators  had  delivered  up  the  sacred  volumes  to  the  per- 
secutors. These  bishops,  seventy  in  number,  assembled  in 
council,  at  Carthage,  with  Secundus,  of  Tigisi,  primate  of 
Numidia,  at  their  head,  wrote  to  the  Churches  of  all  Africa  a 
synodal  letter,  in  which  they  declared  the  consecration  of  Caeci- 
lianus to  be  schismatical,  and  refused  to  communicate  with 
him.*  Here  then  we  have  a  strong  case,  in  the  supposition 
that  each  national  Church  has  an  independent  existence.  A 
large  body  of  bishops,  headed  by  the  neighbouring  primate, 
step  in  to  examine  an  election,  charged  with  grievous  irregu- 
larities, and  pronounces  a  sentence,  which  is  communicated  to 
all  the  rest  of  the  African  Church.  They  consider  Caecilianus 
as  an  intruder,  and  appoint  Majorinus  in  his  place.     A  large 

*  S.  Aug.  in  Brcvicul.  Coilationis,  cap.  xiv.  Oper.  Tom.  ix.  p.  569.     Auct  lib. 
cont.  Fulgentium  Donatist  cap.  xxvi.   Ibid,    Append,  p.  12. 
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portion  of  the  African  Church  assent  to  their  sentence,  and 
from  henceforth  consider  the  latter  as  the  legitimate  arch- 
bishop, and  refuse  to  hold  communion  with  the  former.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  continue  to  consider  Ciecilianus  as  true 
bishop  of  Carthage,  and  remain  united  with  him  in  com- 
munion. 

But,  before  examining  how  this  complicated  state  of  things 
was  resolved,  we  must  not  omit  to  say  a  few  words  concerning 
the  unhappy  passions  that  led  to  this  schism;  the  reader,  we 
think,  will  be  as  struck  as  we  have  always  been,  with  their 
exact  resemblance  to  those  that  produced  the  separation  of 
England  from  the  communion  of  the  Church.  St.  Optatus 
sums  them  up  in  these  words :  <*  Schisma  igitur  illo  tempore 
confusae  mulieris  iracundia  peperit,  ambitus  nutrivit,  avaritia 
roboravit."*  The  first  of  these  causes  was  the  anger  of  a 
powerful  woman,  called  Lucilla,  who  could  not  brook  the  dis- 
cipline and  reproofs  of  the  true  Church.t  She  thought  it, 
therefore,  advisable  to  excite  a  schism,  and  with  money  and 
influence  encouraged  those  bishops  who  were  already  inclined 
to  cause  one.  Who  does  not  here  see  a  remarkable  coinci- 
dence with  the  case  of  Anne  Boleyn  and  her  fautors,^  who 
seeing  that  the  discipline  of  the  Church  would  not  admit  of 
her  impious,  designs,  brought  about,  as  the  first  cause,  the 
king's  awful  separation  ?  ^<  irascenti  et  dolenti,'*  as  St.  Optatus 
writes,  **  ne  disciplinae  succumberet."  The  second  cause  of 
the  schism  was  ambition ;  in  Africa,  that  of  some  who  sought 
to  obtain  the  episcopal  dignity ;  in  England,  that  of  Henrv, 
who  desired  to  possess  the  supremacy  of  the  national  Church. 
The  third  was  covetousness,  in  both  cases,  after  the  wealth  of 
the  Church.  A  considerable  quantity  of  Church  plate  and 
ornaments  had  been  deposited  in  the  hands  of  some  leading 
men  among  the  clergy  and  people,  by  the  Deacon  Felix,  from 
fear  of  persecution.  These  they  appropriated  to  themselves, 
and  when  called  on  by  Caecilianus  to  restore  what  was  not 
theirs,  preferred  to  become  schismatics,  so  to  retain  posses- 
sion of  their  ill-gotten  wealth.  A  very  similar  desire  to  enrich 
themselves  by  tne  plunder  of  the  Church,  and  appropriation 

*  St.  Optatus  Dc  Schism.  Donatist.  lib.  i.  cap.  xix.  ed.  Dupin,  p.  18.  **  Th« 
schism,  therefore,  was  at  that  time  bred  by  the  ragre  of  a  disgraced  woman,  was 
nourished  by  ambition,  and  strengthened  by  cotetousness. 

4  Id.  c.  xvi.  She  had  been  reprehended  by  CaH^ilianus  for  superstitious  devo- 
tion to  unauthenticated  relics. 

t  "  Cum  omnibus  suis  potens  et  factiosa  femina,  communioni  misceri  noluit." 
lb.  c.  xviii. 
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of  the  accumulated  wealth  of  ages,  will  easily  be  recognized 
as  the  chief  corroborator,  in  powerful  men  among  the  laity 
and  clergy,  of  their  wish  to  depart  from  the  unity  of  faith. 

The  foundations  of  the  schism  thus  laid,  it  became  every 
day  more  and  more  complicated  in  its  operation.  For  the 
number  of  bishops  who  maintained  it  was  very  considerable, 
and  spread  over  the  whole  of  Christian  Africa,  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, that  many  dioceses  were  entirely  in  their  hands,  and  the 
Catholics  in  some  districts,  exceedingly  few  in  number.  The 
Donatists  became  so  powerful,  as  to  take  forcible  possession  of 
churches;  and  seize  upon  the  property  and  persons  of  the 
Catholics.  Hence  the  civil  power  found  it  necessary  to  inter- 
fere, and  send  deputies  into  Africa,  to  repress  the  extrava- 
gances, and  chastise  the  excesses,  of  these  desperate  men.  This 
only  led  to  their  having  a  new  boast,  that  of  confessors  and 
martyrs,  titles  which  they  readily  gave  to  all  that  suffered  for 
crimes  connected  with  the  schism.*  Many  of  the  questions 
of  fact,  as  we  learn  from  St.  Augustine,  became,  in  course  of 
time,  involved  in  obscurity;  such  as  the  true  case  of  Cseci- 
lianus's  consecration,  and  his  real  character ;  so  that,  in  truth, 
it  had  become  difficult  for  a  simple  individual  to  unravel  the 
matter,  or  decide  for  himself  to  which  party  he  ought  to  be- 
long. The  Catholic  pastors,  therefore,  exerted  themselves  by 
every  means  in  their  power,  to  point  out  such  simple  argu- 
ments as  would  at  once  convince  the  most  illiterate  with  whom 
they  ought  to  side.  These  we  shall  proceed  to  present  to  our 
readers. 

In  the  first  place,  they  generally  treat  with  the  Donatists 
as  with  schismatics,  and  not  heretics.  It  is  a  question  whether 
these  men  insisted  upon  the  erroneous  doctrine  generally 
attributed  to  them,  of  having  rebaptized  those  who  had  been 
baptized  by  heretics,  whether  such  truly,  or  only  in  their 
judgment.  St.  Augustine  quotes  Tichonius,  of  whom  we  shall 
later  speak,  as  assuring  us  that,  in  830,  a  council  of  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy  Donatist  bishops  condemned  the  practice ; 
and  as  appealing  to  witnesses  still  living  in  380.f  The  same 
father  acquits  them  of  any  error  respecting  the  Trinity, 
although  Donatus  himself  is  supposed  by  him  to  have  had 
some  erroneous  opinions  concerning  it.     St.  Optatus  clearly 

*  See,  for  iostaoce,  tbe  acts  of  Marculus,  written  with  all  the  pathos  of  those 
of  the  troe  martyrs,  and  those  of  Maximian  and  Isaac,  first  published  by  Mabil- 
looy  and  republished  in  St.  Optatus's  Works,  p.  193.  scq.  Macrobius  was  the 
Vox  of  the  Dooatists. 

f  Ep.  xxxix. 
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acquits  them  of  errors  in  faith,  thus  writing  to  Parmenianns : 
'^  Bene  clausisti  hortum  hsereticis,  bene  revocasti  claves  ad 
Petrum,  &c.  •  •  Vobis  vero  schismaticis,  quaravis  in  catholica 
non  sitis,  haec  negari  non  possunt,  quia  nobiscum  vera  et  com- 
munia  sacramenta  traxistis.  Quare  cum  hsec  omnia  hsretids 
bene  negentur,  quid  tibi  visum  est,  haec  et  vobis  n^^are  vo- 
luisse,  quos  schismaticos  esse  manifestum  est  ?  vos  enim  foras 
existis."*  Hence,  this  saint  always  calls  Parmenianus  by  the 
tide  of  brother;  and  when  this  was  indignantly  rejected,  vin- 
dicates it  at  length  in  the  opening  of  his  fourth  book.  Once 
more  he  repeats,  that  the  Donatists  are  brethren,  because  they 
possess  the  same  sacraments.f 

2ndly.  The  Donatists,  as  well  as  their  adversaries,  claimed 
the  title  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  general  body  of  them 
(for  we  shall  see  that  an  important  modification  of  their  prin- 
ciples on  this  head  was  later  introduced  amon?  them)  main- 
tamed  that  tlie  Catholic,  that  is,  the  true  Churcn,  only  existed 
among  themselves,  and  cut  off  from  its  pale  all  who  were  not 
in  communion  with  them.j:  At  the  celebrated  Conference  of 
Carthage,  held  by  order  of  Honorius,  in  411,  between  the 
Catholic  and  Donatist  bishops,  the  former  headed  by  St. 
Augustine,  the  latter  bv  Petilianus,  the  schismatics  were 
exceedingly  indignant  that  the  title  of  Catholic  should  be 
exclusively  claimed  by,  and  given  to,  the  other  side.  On  the 
third  day  of  the  conference,  when  the  moderator  Marcellinua, 
called  the  orthodox  by  this  name,  Petilianus  rose  and  said, 
"  only  that  side  is  the  Catholic,  which  shall  carry  off  the  vic- 
tory m  this  contest."  §  But,  throughout  the  conference,  the 
Catholics  strove  in  vain  to  bring  their  opponents  to  the  point, 
as  to  who  had  a  right  to  be  considered  the  true  Church  ;  and 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  extract  a  few  passages  from  the  Acts, 
to  show  how  similar  the  mode  of  argument  pursued  on  both 
sides  is  to  what  would  be  pursued  in  a  modern  debate  be- 
tween Catholics  and  Protestants. 

*  Lib.  1,  c.  xii.  p.  12.  **  Rightly  hast  thou  closed  up  the  garden  to  hereUct, 
rightly  hast  thou  claimed  the  keys  for  Peter  . . .  But  to  you  schismatics,  alUiougli 
you  are  not  in  the  Catholic  Church,  these  things  cannot  be  denied,  because  yon 
have  taken  the  true  sacraments  in  common  with  us.  Wherefore,  since  these  are 
all  rightly  denied  to  heretics,  why  have  you  thought  that  there  is  any  with  to 
deny  them  to  ynu  who  are  schismatics  ?     For  you  have  gone  out" 

f  Cap.  ii.  p.  72.  However,  St.  Augustine  occasionally  calls  them  herelic»»  at 
Conu  lit.  Petil.  lib.  i.  c.  1,  where  he  says,  '*  Donatiitarum  bereticoram.'*  He 
again  argues  the  point  more  fully  Cont  Crescon.  Gram.  lib.  ii.  cap.  4. 

X  **.£am  (ecclesiam)  tu  frater  Parmeniane,  apod  tos  solos  esse  discittis*'* 
S.  Opt.  Lib.  ii.  cap.  i.  p.  28. 

§  GesU  Collat.  Carthag.  diei  3.  cxWi.  ad  Calc.  Oper.  S.  Opt  p.  S09w 
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^  Fortunatianus,  bishop  of  the  Catholic  Church,  said,  <  Ex- 
plain the  grounds  of  your  separation  and  dissension  from  the 
Bniversal  Church,  spread  over  the  entire  world/  "  After  some 
teiviversation,  being  once  more  pressed  by  Fortunatianus, 
**  retilianus,  bishop,  said ;  *  That  the  Catholic  Church  is  with 
me,  our  pure  observance  of  the  law,  and  your  vices  and  crimes 
establish.'  ^  He  then  goes  off  to  other  mattei's  irrelevant  to 
this  question.  Later,  when  Marcellinus  once  more  gives  the 
title  of  Catholic  to  the  anti-Donatist  side,  Petilianus  again  de- 
mands that  the  Acts  should  ^ve  his  party  the  same  title. 
Marcellinus  replies,  that  he  gives  that  name  to  one  party, 
because  the  imperial  decree  bestows  it ;  and  then  Petilianus 
answers,  that  till  the  present  contest  is  decided,  it  will  be  to 
them  but  an  empty  name.  '^  He  shall  obtain  it,"  he  adds, 
^*  who,  at  its  conclusion,  shall  be  found  truly  a  Christian.'** 
Emeritus,  another  Donatist  bishop,  spoke  in  the  same  strain. 
St.  Augustine  had  urged  the  necessity  of  being  in  communion 
with  the  Church,  which  the  Scriptures  proclaim  must  be  dif- 
fused over  the  entire  world,  "  whose  communion,"  he  adds, 
•*  we  appear  to  hold,  but  which  is  falsely  charged  by  you  with 
grievous  crimes."  To  this,  Emeritus  replied,  that  whoever  is 
truly  a  Christian,  he  only  is  Catholic,  and  can  claim  the 
name,  and,  that  though  it  is  by  a  son  of  prescription  borne 
on  the  forehead  by  the  other  party,  yet  it  should  be  placed 
between  the  two  as  the  reward  of  the  victors.f  This  speech 
of  Emeritus,  contains  another  plea,  presenting  a  curious  re- 
semblance to  the  reasoning  of  the  "  Tracts,"  to  which  we  may 
later  allude. 

Srdly.  In  addition  to  this  desire  to  claim  an  equal  right 
with  their  opponents  to  the  name  of  Catholic,  we  must  notice 
the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Donatists  to  disclaim  this  name,]: 
or  to  fasten  a  similar  one  on  the  Catholics,  just  as  that  of 
**  Romanist,**  or  "  Papist,"  is  in  vain  applied  to  us  by  Pro- 
testants. Thus  Petilianus,  in  the  same  conference,  said: 
^*  Donatistas  nos  appellandos  esse  credunt,  cum  si  nominum 


•  Ibid.  p.  299. 

f  «  Quicuoque  jgitis  legitimisque  ex  causis  Christianus  fuerit  approbatus,  ille 
meui  est  CaUiolicus,  illi  boc  nomen  imponitur,  ille  debet  tibi  banc  regulam  yin- 
dicare ;  qoamvii  ipsa  Catbolica,  qon  nunc^  pro  prsscriptione  partis  advertse 
qaasi  in  fronte  quadam  rite  adversum  nos  temperari  cognoscitur,  medium  esw 
debet ;  et  in  judicio  ita  constitui,  at  hoc  nomen  vietor  accipiaf   Ibid.  p.  301. 

X  The  Tracts  disallow  the  title  of  Protestant  as  applied  to  the  Anglican  Church. 
Vol.  iii.  p.  32.    See  also,  Mr.  Newman's  **  Letter  to  Dr.  Faussett.*'  Sod  edit 

l2 
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paternorum  ratio  vertitur,  et  ego  eos  dicere  possum,  immd 
palam  aperteque  designo  Mensuristas  et  Cascilianistas  esse.*'* 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  fathers  argued  on  the  other  side, 
and  what  broad,  clear  and  simple  arguments  they  chose,  to 
convict  the  Donatists  of  the  crime  of  schism ;  to  prove  to  them, 
that  they  belonged  not  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  that  is,  to 
the  Catholic  Church,  but  must  be  content  to  bear  the  title 
which  at  once  designated  them  as  separatists,  and  followers  of 
men,  and  not  of  God. 

I.  The  first,  the  most  frequently,  and  the  most  earnestly 
urged  of  these  arguments,  is  the  fact  of  the  Donatist  Church, 
however  numerous  its  bishops  and  its  people,  being  excluded 
from  communion  by  other  Churches,  and  not  being  admitted 
by  them  within  the  pale  of  the  true  Church.  And  this,  as  we 
shall  see,  is  not  an  argument  based  upon  right,  but  upon 
&ct: — it  does  not  require,  in  the  opinion  of  the  bthers,  any 
previous  examination  into  which  party  was  right;  the  very 
bet  of  one*s  being  in  communion  with  foreign  Churches,  ana 
the  other's  not,  was  considered  a  decisive  proof  that  the  former 
was  necessarily  in  a  state  of  schism.  They  lay  down  as  prin- 
ciples, that  the  true  Church  of  Christ  was  to  be  dispersed  over 
the  entire  world,  and  that  consequently,  no  national  Church 
could  claim  for  itself  the  distinction  of  being  this  only  true 
Church.  Thus  reasons  St.  Optatus :  ^^  Ergo  Ecclesia  una 
est  •  • .  Hssc  apud  omnes  hsereticos  et  schismaticos  esse  non 
potest.  Restat  ut  uno  loco  sit.  f^m  tu,  frater  Parmeniane» 
apud  vos  solos  esse  dixisti . . .  Ergo  ut  in  particula  Africa?,  in 
angulo  parvae  regionis,  apud  vos  esse  possit ;  apud  nos  in  alia 
parte  Africse  non  erit?  In  Hispaniis,  in  Gallia,  in  Italia, 
ubi  vos  non  estis,  non  erit?''f  He  then  enumerates  other 
countries  in  which  the  Church  existed,  that  held  not  commu- 
nion with  the  Donatists :  and  reasons  upon  the  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture, which  promise  the  entire  earth  to  Christ  as  His  kingdoqi. 
Now,  the  reasoning  here  is  twofold,  and  in  two  ways  applica- 
ble  to  modern  controversy.     In  the  first  place,  it  attacks  the 

•  *'  They  think  that  we  ought  to  be  calle  I  Donatists ;  whereas,  if  account 
has  to  be  taken  of  the  parental  names  I  could  call  them,  yea,  I  do  openlj  mhI 
publicly  call  them,  Mensurians  and  C^cilianistt.'^  Ibid,  p.  296. 

f  **  Therefore,  the  Church  is  one  ...  It  cannot  be  with  all  heretics  and  acbia- 
matics.  It  must  therefore  be  only  in  one  place.  Thou,  brother  ParmeniaDat^ 
bast  said,  that  it  is  with  yoo  alone.'  Therefore,  as  it  may  be  with  you  in  a  small 
portion  of  Africa,  in  a  little  comer  of  the  land,  with  us,  in  another  part  of  Afiriea^ 
It  is  not  ?  In  Spain,  in  Gaul,  in  Italy,  where  yon  are  not,  it  \%  not  ?*'  Lib.  ii. 
cap.  I,  p.  28. 
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foolish  presumption  of  those,  who  would  maintain  that  the 
Anglican  Church  is  the  only  apostolic  one,  the  only  true 
Church  of  God,  in  consequence  of  the  corruption  of  every 
other  in  communion  with  the  holy  See.  This  is  a  common 
boast,  of  which  it  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  bring  examnles 
to  any  reader  versed  in  controversy.  The  argument  of  Op- 
tatus,  grounded  upon  Scripture  testimony,  denies  at  once  the 
possibility  of  any  national  Church  being  exclusively  the  true 
one,  and  those  over  the  world  that  are  in  communion,  being 
false.  Secondly,  this  reasoning  strikes  as  much  at  the  theory 
of  the  Tracts,  and  other  High  Church  writings,  which  would 
fain  have  us  consider  the  Church  of  Christ  as  an  aggregate  of 
many  Churches,  holding,  indeed,  different  opinions  and  prac- 
tices, and  not  actively  communicating  together,  so  that,  the 
Anglican  Church  may  be  called  "  that  branch  of  Christ^s 
Church  which  is  established  amongst  us,*'  and  the  Church  of 
Rome  is  allowed  to  be  a  portion  (though  a  corrupt  one)  of  the 
same  Church  of  Christ.  This  system  is  directly  at  variance 
with  the  arguments  of  St.  Optatus  :  "  Restat  ut  uno  loco  sit." 
He  does  not  imagine  the  possibility  of  Donatists  being  consi- 
dered a  part  of  the  true  Cnurch  :  if  (hey  constitute  it,  the  rest 
of  the  world  is  excluded — if  Spain,  Gaul  and  Italy,  which  are 
in  mutual  communion,  Donatist  Africa  is  shut  out  from  the 
pale. 

St.  Augustine's  reasoning  on  this  subject  is  precisely  the 
same.  We  think  it  needless  to  quote  passages  from  him, 
where  he  maintains  the  universality  of  the  Church,  and,  that 
only  that  can  be  the  true  church,  which  is  dispersed  over  the 
whole  earth  :  because  it  would  be  difficult  to  read  many  pages 
of  his  writings  against  the  Donatists,  without  meeting  a  com- 
mentanr  on  one  of  these  or  similar  passages :  "  In  thy  seed 
shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed."  "  I  will  give 
thee  the  nations  for  thine  inheritance,"  &c.  "  He  shall  rule 
from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  river  to  the  bounds  of  the  earth." 

Upon  these  texts  he  insists  against  Parmenianus,  against 
Petifianus,  and  against  Cresconius,  as  sufficient  to  prove  that 
the  Churches  in  communion  must  be  true  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
that  stand  in  separation  from  them.  However,  the  texts  which 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  quote,  will  put  the  sentiments  of  this 
most  learned  Doctor  beyond  all  question.  In  fact,  we  must 
now  see  the  pleas  whereby  the  Donatists  justified  their  state 
of  separation  from  communion  with  the  rest  of  the  world; 
and  we  shall  see  how  exactly  they  resemble  those  of  Protes- 
tants, and  how  they  were  met  by  this  great  Father. 
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1.  First,  they  argued  that  the  corruptions  of  the  Church 
were  such  as  rendered  it  impossible  for  ttiem  to  keep  in  com- 
munion with  it.  This  was  the  common  plea  of  all  schismatics. 
St.  Jerome  tells  us,  that  a  Luciferian,  disputing  with  a  Catho- 
lic, *^  asserted  that  the  entire  world  belonged  to  the  devil, 
and,  as  it  is  their  wont  to  say,  that  the  Church  was  become  a 
house  of  wickedness."*  Parmenianus  in  like  manner  affirmed, 
**  that  the  Grauls,  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Italians  and  their 
friends,  by  whom  he  must  understand  the  entire  world,  ^  re- 
sembled the  African  Traditors  by  participation  in  their  crimes 
and  companionship  in  their  guilt'  "f  **  Hence,"  he  con- 
cluded, *^  that  the  whole  world  had  been  contaminated  by  the 
crime  of  surrendering  the  sacred  books,  and  other  sacrileffes.**]; 
This  language  resembles  not  a  little 'that  of  the  book  of  Ho- 
milies, regarding  the  corruptions  of  the  Church  before  the 
Reformation.  But  the  resemblance  between  the  ancient  and 
modern  schism  is,  on  this  point,  still  stronger.  The  Donatists 
went  on  to  say  that  there  came,  at  that  time,  godly  men,  who 
bore  witness  against  the  prevarications  of  the  Church,  and 
urged  those  certain  provinces  to  purge  out  the  foul  abuses 
that  had  crept  in,  and  separate  themselves  from  those  among 
them  that  adhered  to  them,  and  consequently  from  those 
foreign  Churches  who  kept  communion  with  these.  <*  Dicit 
enim  legatione  functos  quosdam,  sicut  ipse  asserit,  fidelissimos 
testes  ad  easdem  venisse  provincias,  deinde  geminato  adventu 
sanctissimorum,  sicut  ipse  dicit,  Domini  sacerdotum,  dilucide^ 
plenius  ac  verius  publicata  esse  quae  objiciunt."'}  **  Frustra 
dicit  Parmenianus  '  damnatos  in  Africa  traditores  in  consor- 
tium damnationis  acceptos  a  provinciis  transmarinis.* "  ||  Now, 
the  answer  which  the  Fathers  make  to  this  excuse  for  separa^ 
tion,  is  such  exactly  as  we  make,  and  is  perfectly  applicable  to 

*  *'  Asserebat  quippe  (Lucifcrianus)  uoiversum  muDdain  »se  diaboli,  et,  ut 
jam  familiare  est  ipsis  dicere,  ftictum  de  Ecclesia  lupauar."  Dialog,  adv.  La- 
cifer.  cap.  1,  torn.  ii.  p.  173,  ed.  Vallan. 

f  "  Gallos,  et  Hispanos,  ct  Italos,  et  corum  socios  (quos  ubique  totum  orbem 
Tult  iotelligi)  traditoribus  Africanis  commercio  scclcrum,  et  socictate  crtmioam 
dicit  esse  consimilem.*'     August,  cont.  Epist  Parmen.  lib.  i.  cap.  ii. 

J  "  Dicit  ParmeDianus  bine  probari  consccteratum  fuisM  orbem  terrarain 
criminibus  traditionis,  et  aliorum  sacrilegiorum.''     iW.  cap.  iii. 

§  *<  He  says  that  most  faithful  witnesses,  as  he  calls  them,  acted  a<t  ambatta- 
don  to  those  provioccs,  then  by  the  repeated  arrival  of  most  holy  prie«fa»  of  Uie 
Lord,  as  be  says,  these  things  which  they  object  were  clearly,  mort  fully  and 
truly  published.'*  lb,  c.  ii.  The  first  witnesses  may  represent  the  foreign  Re« 
formers ;  the  second  class  corresponds  to  Cranmer,  Ridley,  &c. 

II  *'  In  vain  does  Parmenianus  say,  that  the  trailitors  condemned  in  Africa^ 
were  i^eived  into  fellowship  of  condemnation  by  the  provinces  beyond  the 
Ih,  cap.  IV. 
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the  case  between  us  and  tlie  Anglican  Church.  They  put 
against  it  at  once  the  promises  of  Scripture,  that  the  universa- 
lity of  God*s  Church  should  never  fail,  and  made  it  a  question 
between  the  authority  of  God  and  of  men,  whether  those  pro- 
mises could  fail,  or  not  rather  the  testimony  of  men  be  false. 
'^  Homo  putans  sibi  magis  credi  debere  quam  Deo,"  St.  Au- 
gustine calls  the  man  who  makes  that  argument'^  **  Quid, 
quaeso  te,"  he  asks,  ^*  quid  per  ipsos  fideles  testes  quos  vultis 
Deo  esse  fideliores,  quid  publicatum  est?  An  quia,  per  Afros 
traditores,  semen  Abrahae  quod  est  Christus,  non  est  permis- 
sum  venire  usque  ad  omnes  gentes,  et  ibi  exaruit  quo  pervenit? 
Dicite  jam  magis  coUegis  vestris  credendum  esse  quam  testa- 
mento  DeL"*  We  would  willingly  extract  the  entire  para- 
graphy  which  is  most  apposite  and  conclusive  for  our  case. 
St.  Jerome  makes  use  of  a  similar  argument  from  the  Scrip- 
ture promises.  ^^  If  Christ  has  not  a  Church,  or  has  it  only 
in  Sardinia,  he  has  become  too  poor;  and  if  Satan  possess 
Britain,  the  Gauls,  the  people  of  India  and  barbarous  nations, 
and  the  entire  world,  how  have  the  trophies  of  the  Cross  been 
bestowed  upon  one  corner  of  the  whole  earth  ?"f 

But  the  reasoning  of  the  Fathers  is  sometimes  closer  and 
more  to  our  purpose  even  than  this.  They  propose  to  the 
Donatists  the  same  dilemma  as  we,  in  our  controversy,  do  to 
Protestants.  Either  the  Church  was  so  corrupted  before  your 
Reformers  came,  that  it  had  ceased  to  be  the  Church  of  God, 
or  not.  If  it  was,  then  hadChrisfs  promises  failed,  which  secured 
perpetuity  to  his  Church ;  if  not,  whence  did  those  who  sepa- 
rated from  it  derive  their  authority  for  this  purpose,  or  how 
could  any  act  or  teaching  of  theirs  make  it  cease  to  be  what  it 
was  before?  The  following  passage  of  St.  Augustine  is  to 
this  effect :  ^^  Quod  si  erat  etiam  tunc  Ecclesia,  et  hasreditas 
Christi  non,  interrupta,  perierat,  sed  per  omnes  gentes  aug- 
menta  accipiens  permanebat,  tutissima  ratio  est  in  eadem 
consuetudine  permanere  quae  tunc  bonos  et  males  in  una 
complexione  portabat      Si  autem  tunc  non  erat  Ecclesia, 

*  ''  A  man  who  thinks  he  ought  to  be  believed  rather  than  God."  .  .  "  What, 
I  ask  you,  what  was  pubjished  by  these  faithful  witnesses,  whom  you  make  more 
worthy  of  credit  than  God  himself?  That,  through  the  African  traditors,  the 
seed  of  Abraham,  which  is  Christ,  was  not  permitted  to  come  to  all  nations,  and 
was  dried  up  where  it  had  reached  ?  Say  at  once,  that  we  must  believe  your 
colleagues  more  than  God's  Testament."     lb.  cap.  ii. 

f  '*  Si  ecclesiam  non  habet  Christus,  aut  in  Sardinia  tantum  habct,  niraium 
pauper  factus  est.  Et  si  Britannias,  Gallias,  Indorum  populos,  barbaras  nationes, 
et  totum  semel  {simul)  mundum  possideat  Satanas,  quomodo  ad  angulumuuiversaB 
ternc  Cnicis  trophxa  coUata  sunt  ?"     Ubi  sup.  No.  15,  p.  186. 
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quia  sacrilegi  haeretici  sine  baptismo  recipiebantur,  et  hoe 
universali  consuetudine  tenebatur;  unde  I/onatus  apparuit? 
de  qua  terra  germinavit  ?  de  quo  raari  eroersit  ?  de  quo  ccbIo 
cecidit?  Nos  itaque,  ut  dicere  ccBperam,  in  ejus  Ecclesiae 
communione  securi  sumus,  per  cujus  universitatem  id  nunc 
agitur  quod  est  ante  Agrippinum,  et  inter  Agrippinum  et 
Cyprianum  per  ejus  universitatem  similiter  agebatur."*  Here, 
then,  it  is  taken  for  granted,  that  the  very  fact  of  any  practice 
being  followed  or  tolerated  in  the  Church  is  a  sufficient  vindi- 
cation of  it ;  and,  that  whenever  a  separation  takes  place  from 
the  body  of  the  Church  on  the  ground  of  such  being  corrup- 
tions, those  are  safe  who  adhere  to  the  portion  that  perseveres 
in  those  practices,  while  the  pretended  reformers  are  at 
once  to  be  rejected,  as  having  no  mission  or  commission  for 
their  schismatical  undertakings.  The  same  Father  uses  the 
same  argument  on  other  occasions.  For  instance,  in  his 
treatise  "  De  unico  Baptismo,"  where  he  writes  as  follows : — 
^*  If  that  be  true  which  these  men  assert,  and  by  which  they 
endeavour  to  maintain  or  excuse  the  cause  of  their  separatioD» 
namely,  that  the  fellowship  of  the  wicked  in  the  same  sacra- 
ments defiles  the  good,  ana  that,  therefore,  we  must  separate 
ourselves  bodily  from  the  contagion  of  the  evil,  lest  all  shouM 
together  perish  ;f  it  clearly  follows,  that  at  the  time  of  Ste- 
phen and  Cyprian,  the  Church  had  perished,  nor  was  any  left 
to  posterity,  in  which  Donatus  himself  could  be  spiritually 
born.  But  if  they  consider  it  impious  to  say  this,  for  in  trutby 
it  is  impious,  then,  as  the  Churcn  remained  from  these  times 
to  the  times  of  Caecilianus  and  Majorinus,  or  of  Donatus,  •  •  • 
so  could  the  Church  remain  after  this  latter  period,  which, 
encreasing  through  the  entire  world,  as  had  been  foretold  of 
her,  the  particular  crimes  of  any  traditors  or  other  wicked 
men  could  not  defile  •  • .  There  was  no  reason,  therefore,  but 


*  "  But,  if  the  Church  then  tnui,  and  Christ's  inheritance  had  not  perished,  by 
being  interrupted,  but,  receiving  increase  through  all  nations,  yet  endured,  it  ia 
the  safest  principle  to  persevere  in  the  sAme  practice  which  then  united  in  one 
embrace,  the  good  and  the  evil.  But,  if  at  that  time,  there  was  no  Church,  be- 
cause sacrilegious  heretics  were  received  without  (repetition  of)  baptism,  and  this 
was  the  universal  practice,  whence  did  Donatus  make  his  appearance  ?  from  what 
earth  did  he  spring  up  }  from  what  sea  did  he  emerge  ?  from  what  heavens  did 
he  fall  ?  We,  therefore,  as  I  had  begun  to  say,  are  secure  in  the  communion  of 
that  Church,  through  the  entire  of  which  that  is  now  practised,  which,  in  like 
manner,  was  practised  through  it  entire,  before  Agrippinus  and  between  Agrippi- 
nus  and  Cyprian."     De  Baptismo  cont  Donatistas.  Lib.  iii.  cap.  % 

4  Hdw  often  do  we  see  and  hear  applied  to  those  in  communion  with  the  Ca- 
tholic Church,  those  words,  **  Go  out  from  her,  my  people,  that  you  be  not  par- 
ukers  of  her  sins,  and  that  you  receive  not  of  her  plagues.'*  Rev,  xviil  4. 
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it  was  an  act  of  the  greatest  madness,  for  these  men,  as  if  to 
avoid  the  communion  of  the  wicked,  to  have  separated  them- 
selves from  the  unity  of  Christ,  diffused  over  the  entire 
world."* 

These  passages  hardly  require  any  comment;  any  reader 
of  ordinary  judgment,  will  see  how  St.  Augustine  must,  upon 
his  principles,  have  judged  the  case  of  the  English  Church,  if 
it  put  in  the  plea  of  justification,  which  the  great  body  of  its 
defenders  do,  that  the  absolute  corruptions  of  the  foreign 
Churches  with  which  it  had  before  been  in  communion,  as  well 
as  of  those  at  home,  who  resolved  upon  keeping  up  that  com- 
munion, made  it  imperative  on  her  to  refuse  communion 
without  their  reformation.  For  he  takes  it  for  granted ;  first, 
that  before  such  a  call  on  them  was  made,  these  aggregated 
Churches  constituted  the  true  unfailing  Church  of  Christ; 
secondly,  that  if  a  particular  Church,  such  as  the  African  or 
the  British,  called  upon  them  to  make  changes,  or  by  making 
such,  separated  itself  actually  or  virtually  from  their  commu- 
nion, they  could  not  thereby  lose  their  prerogative,  but  re- 
mained what  they  were  before :  thirdly,  that  it  was  safe  to 
remain  in  communion  with  these  rather  than  with  the  sepa- 
rating Church;  fourthly,  that  if  Cyprian,  (still  less,  if  Berenga- 
rius  or  Huss),  with  some,  protested  against  a  practice,  held  in 
his  time  by  the  great  body  of  the  Church,f  it  could  not  thereby 
cease  to  be  what  it  was  before,  nor  could  any  portion  of  the 
Church  plead  in  excuse  of  its  separation  any  such  decision,  but 
such  a  portion  at  once  became  involved  in  the  guilt  of  schism 
and  all  its  entailed  forfeitures.  These  principles,  if  applied  to 
modern  controversy,  will  go  a  great  way  towards  deciding  the  - 
respective  positions  of  the  Catholic  and  Anglican  Churches. 

2.  But  it  may  perhaps  be  said,  that  the  case  between  us  and 
Protestants  is  by  no  means  so  simple  as  that  of  the  Donatists 
and  the  Catholics  of  their  times,  but  that  the  decision  as  to 

*  *'  Si  ergo  veriim  est  quod  isti  dicunt,  et  unde  causam  suae  separationis  asserere 
vel  excusare  conantur,  in  una  eommunione  sacramentorum  mali  maculant  bonos, 
et  ideo  corporali  disjunctione  a  malorum  contagione  recedcndum  est  ne  omnes 
pariter  pereant;  jam  tunc  Stephani  et  Cypriani  teinpf)ribu8  constat  periisse  Ec- 
clesiam,  nee  posteris  derelictam,  uhi  Donatus  spiritualiter  nasceretur.  Quod  si 
dicere  nefarium  judicant,  quia  revera  nefarium  est,  sicut  mansit  Ecclesia  ex  illis 
temporibus  usque  ad  tempora  Caeciliani  et  Majorini,  sive  Donati, ....  sic  potuit 
et  deinceps  Ecclesia  permanere,  quam  toto,  sicut  de  ilia  prsedictum  est,  terranim 
orbe  crescentcm  nuHo  mod*)  poterant  quorumlibet  traditorum  ac  facinorosorum 
aliena  crimina  niaculare  .  .  .  Nulla  igitur  rutio  fuit,  sed  maximus  furor,  quod 
isti  velut  malorum  communionem  caveutes,  se  ab  unitate  Christi  quae  toto  orbe 
diffundttur  separarunt."     De  unic.  Bapt.  cont.  Petil.  c.  x\\\ 

■f  **  Multi  cum  illo  (Stephano)  quidam  euro  isto  (Cypriano)  sentiebant."   Ibid. 
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a  case  of  schism  must  depend  upon  the  examination  of  the 
points  of  difference.  Now  to  diis  we  reply,  that  by  the 
Fathers,  who  combated  the  Donatists,  the  question  was  essen- 
tially considered  one  of  fact  rather  than  of  right ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  very  circumstance  of  one  particular  Church  being  out 
01  the  aggregation  of  other  Churches,  constituted  these  judges 
over  the  other,  and  left  no  room  for  questioning  the  justice  of 
the  condemnation.  St.  Augustine  has  a  golden  sentence  on 
this  subject,  which  should  be  an  axiom  in  theology  :    ^^  Quar 

Sropter  s£curus  judicat  orbis  terrarum,  bonos  non  esse  qui  se 
ividunt  ab  orbe  terrarum,  in  quacumque  parte  orbis  terrap- 
rum."*  This  principle  he  repeats  in  fuUer  terms  on  another 
occasion :  ^^  Inconcussum  igitur,*'  he  writes,  ^^  firmumque 
teneamus,  nullos  bonos  ab  ea  (Dei  Ecclesia)  se  posse  dividere ; 
id  est,  nullos  bonos  etiamsi  cognitos  sibi  malos  patiantur, 
ubicumque  versantur,  propter  se  a  longe  positis  et  mcognitis 
bonis  temerario  schismatis  sacrilegio  separare;  et  in  qua- 
cumque parte  terrarum  vel  facta  sunt  ista,  vel  fiunt  vel  fiUuru 
suntj  ceteris  terrarum  partibus  longe  positis,  et  utrum  fiicta 
sint,  vel  cur  facta  sint  ignorantibus,  et  tamen  cum  orbe  terra- 
rum in  unitatis  vinculo  permanentibus,  ea  ipsa  sit  firma 
securitas  non  hoc  potuisse  facere,  nisi  aut  superbiae  tumore 
furiosos,  aut  invidentise  livore  vesanos,  aut  sa^culari  commodi- 
tate  corruptos,  aut  carnali  timore  perver8os.''f  Here  then  ia 
a  general  rule  applicable  not  merely  to  the  Donatist  case,  bat 
to  all  future  possible  divisions  in  the  Church.  Those  cannot 
be  possibly  right  who  have  separated  themselves  from  the 
communion  of  distant  Churches  which  remain  still  connected 
in  the  bond  of  unity.  Whatever  plea  may  be  set  up,  of  cor- 
ruptions or  abuses,  the  true  ground  of  separation  will  be  one 
of  those  pointed  out  by  the  great  St.  Augustine.  And,  in 
truth,  who  does  not  acknowledge  that  the  ^^  haughty  fury"  of 

•  "  Wherefore,  the  entire  world  judges  with  seccbity,  that  they  are  not 
good,  who  separate  themselves  from  the  entire  world,  in  whatever  part  of  the 
entire  world.**     Cont.  Epist.  Parmen.  Lib.  iii.  cap.  3. 

f  "  Let  us,  therefore,  hold  it  for  an  unshaken  and  stable  principle,  that  bo 
good  men  can  separate  themselves  from  it  (the  Church) :  that  is,  that,  althoagb 
they  may  have  to  endure  evil  men,  known  to  themselves,  no  good  men,  wherever 
they  may  be,  can,  on  their  own  account,  separate,  by  the  rash  sacrilege  of  schism, 
from  the  good  living  far  off  and  unknown  to  them.  And,  in  whatever  part  of  the 
world  this  has  been  done,  or  is  done,  or  shalt  ht^  while  the  other  distant  parti  of 
the  earth  are  ignorant  that  it  has  been  done,  or  wherefore  it  has  been  done,  and 
yet  continue  in  the  bond  of  union  with  the  rest  of  the  world ;  let  this  be  conai* 
dercd  quite  certain,  that  none  can  have  so  acted,  unless  they  had  been,  either 
furious  with  swelling  pride,  or  insane  with  livid  envy,  or  corrupted  by  worldly 
advantage,  or  perverted  by  carnal  fear."     lb,  cap.  5. 
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Henry  YIII,  the  "  worldTy  advantage"  of  his,  and  his  son^s 
** corrupt"  nobility,  and  tne  "carnal  fear"  and  time-serving 
policy  oif  a  "  perverted,"  Heartless  clergy,  who  had  not  the 
courage  to  follow  More  and  Fisher  to  the  scaffold,  produced 
and  promoted  the  first  schismatical  separation  of  England 
from  the  communion  of  other  Churches  dispersed  over  the 
world  ? 

S.  The  principles  thus  far  laid  down,  on  the  authority  of 
the  ancient  Church,  meet  not  only  the  reasoning  of  the  ultra- 
Protestants,  but  also  those  of  the  High  Church,  or  Oxford 
school.  For  they  maintain,  that,  although  throughout  the 
middle  ages,  the  Church  in  communion  with  Rome,  was,  in 
spite  of  her  errors,  the  true  Church,  because  she  had  not  sanc- 
tioned them  by  any  positive  decree,  yet  she  forfeited  her  title, 
and  became  heretical,  when  at  the  Council  of  Trent  she  did  so.* 
Now  this  was  precisely  the  argument  of  the  Donatists,  which 
we  have  seen  combated  by  St.  Augustine.  They  allowed  that, 
at  the  time  of  St.  Cyprian,  the  Church  in  communion  with 
Pope  Stephen  was  true  and  orthodox,  though  the  same  evil 

Erinciples  and  abuses  existed  which  they  so  severely  reproved ; 
ut  no  sooner  did  the  body  of  foreign  Churches  formally  adopt 
and  approve  these  malpractices,  and  the  erroneous  maxims  on 
which  they  were  grounded,  than  they  fell  into  a  state  of  heresy 
and  schism.  Now  we  have  seen  St.  Augustine  put  this  case, 
and  demonstrate  that  either  the  Church  failed  in  the  first 
instance,  and  so  was  lost,  and  with  it  lawful  sacraments  and 
orders ;  or  else  that  this  could  not  be  admitted  in  the  second. 
We  have  seen  how  any  one  Church,  in  one  portion  of  the 
world,  could  not  possibly  be  allowed  to  be  right,  while  pro- 
testing against  the  union  of  other  Churches  over  the  rest  of 
the  world.  The  very  fact  of  its  being  in  such  a  position,  at 
once  condemns  it,  and  proves  it  to  be  m  schism.  Still  it  may 
be  both  interesting  and  instructive  to  pursue  this  enquiry  still 
farther,  and  see  this  particular  plea  more  closely  examined. 
For  it  so  happened  that  the  Donatists,  like  the  modern  An- 
glicans, asserted  that  they  were  not  the  separatists,  but  that 
the  other  Churches  were.     These  are  their  words : — "  Si  vos 

•  "True,  Rome  may  be  so  considered  (heretical)  now ;  but  she  was  not  considered 
heretical  in  the  first  ages.  If  she  has  apostatized,  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  Council 
of  Trent.  .  .  .  Accordingly,  acknowledging  and  deploring  all  the  errors  of  the 
middle  ages,  yet  we  need  not  fear  to  maintaiu,  that,  after  all,  they  were  but  the 
errors  of  individuals,  though  of  large  numbers  of  Christians." — 'I  ract  xv.  p.  10, 
where,  in  a  note,  the  opinion  of  Gilpin  is  quoted,  with  approbation,  that  after  that 
epoch,  *'  it  seemed  to  him  a  matter  of  necessity  to  come  out  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.''    This  is  perfectly  the  Donatist  view  of  the  case. 
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tenere  Catholicam  dicitis,  Catholicos  illud  est  quod  Grseoe 
dicitur  unum  sive  totum.  Ecce  in  toto  non  estis,  quia  in  par- 
tem cessistis."'*  To  this  St.  Augustine,  on  this  occasion,  con- 
tents himself  with  first  explaining  the  meaning  of  the  term 
"  Catholic,"  to  wit,  that  which  is  extended  over  all  the  world, 
and  then  by  throwing  ridicule  on  the  extravagance  of  the  asser- 
tion. "  How  can  we  be  separatists,"  he  asks,  "  whose  com- 
munion is  diffused  over  the  entire  world  ?  But,  as  if  you  were 
to  say  to  me,  that  I  am  Petilianus,  I  should  not  know  how  to 
refute  you,  except  by  laughing  at  you  as  in  jest,  or  pitying 
you  as  insane ; — I  see  no  other  course  now.  But  as  I  do  not 
think  you  were  joking,  you  see  what  alternative  remains."f 

On  another  occasion,  the  same  holy  Father  gives  a  decisive 
criterion  whereby  it  may  be  determined  who  went  forth  from 
the  Church,  or  who  were,  in  other  words,  the  violators  of  Ca- 
tholic unity.  It  was  not  long  before  the  Donatists  split  into 
innumerable  sects ;  the  usual  consequence  of  departure  from 
unity.  But  the  account  of  this  division  is  so  well  given  by 
St.  Augustine,  and  so  accurately  describes  the  vicissitudes  of 
modern,  as  well  as  of  ancient  schism,  that  we  must  be  allowed 
to  quote  his  words : — ^^  E^dem  pars  Donati  in  multa  minutit- 
sima  frusta  conscissa  est,  quae  omnes  minutissimae  particolse 
hanc  unam  multo  grandiorem  in  qua  Primianus  est,  de  recepto 
Maximiniastarum  baptismo  reprehendunt,  et  singulse  conantur 
asserere  apud  se  tantummodo  verum  baptismum  remansisse^ 
nee  omnino  esse  alibi,  neque  in  toto  orbe  terrarum,  qua  Ee-> 
clesia  Catholica  expanditur,  nee  in  ipsagrandiore  parte  Donatii 
nee  in  ceteris  praeter  se  unam  ex  minutissimus  particulis."^ 
If  for  the  ^^pars  Donati"  we  substitute  the  Anglican  Church, 
what  a  faithful  picture  we  have  of  the  minute  subdivisions  of 
separatism  into  which  dissent  from  her  has  broken,  every  one 
of^which  denies  to  the  others  sound  doctrine, — as  the  Donatists 
did  baptism, — as  well  as  to  the  original  branch  of  which  they 

*  ''  If  you  say  that  you  have  the  Calhulic  Church,  KaBoXixo^  is,  in  Greek, 
*  one,'  or  '  whole.'  Dehold,  you  do  not  constitute  the  whole,  since  you  hate 
seceded  apart." — Cont.  Liter.  Petil.  lib.  ii.  cap.  38. 

f  "  Sed  quemadmoduDi,  si  mihi  dicercs  quod  ego  sim  Petilianus,  non  inveni- 
rero  quomodo  refellerem,  nisi  ut  autjocantcui  ridcrem,  aut  insanicntem  dolerem; 
hoc  mihi  nunc  faciendum  esse  video;  scd  quia  jocari  te  non  video,  vides  quid 
rcstet."— Ibid. 

I  <*  1'he  very  sect  of  Donatus  is  divided  into  many  very  minute  parts,  everj 
one  of  which  uiinule  parts  blames  this  much  larfj^T  our,  in  which  Pnmianus  ii, 
for  having  received  the  baptism  of  the  Maximinianisls;  and  each  one  cndeai'oiin 
to  maintain  that  true  baptism  has  remained  in  it  alone,  and  is  nowhere  else,  nei- 
ther in  the  eutir«  world,  over  which  the  Catholic  Church  is  spread,  nor  in  the 
larger  sect  itself  of  Donatus,  nor  in  any  other  except  it<ielf,  one  of  the  said  boH 
uiiuutc  part4."^De  Baptis.  ConL  Donatistas,  lib.  i.  cap.  ii. 
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are  the  boughs,  and  to  the  great  trunk  of  Catholic  and  apos- 
tolical descent  from  which  both  it  and  they  have  been  lopped  off. 
But  to  come  to  our  point,  which  is,  the  criterion  suggested 
by  St  Augustine  for  determining  who  are  the  separatists  and 
schismatics.  It  is  this : — You  have  no  difficulty  in  deciding 
that  these  different  sects  separated  from  you,  and  not  you  from 
them  (as  they  pretend) ;  because,  while  primitive  Donatismis 
commensurate  with  them  all,  each  of  these  prevails  more  in 
one  than  in  another  province :  the  Rogatenses,  for  instance, 
in  Caesarean  Mauritania;  the  Urbanenses  in  some  parts  of 
Numidia;  and  so  forth.  This  criterion  would  apply  to  the 
Anglican  Church.  For  some  parishes  are  comparatively  free 
from  dissent ;  and  there  is  no  portion  of  England,  however 
occupied  by  it,  in  which  that  Church  is  not  found :  then  some 
sects,  as  the  Quakers,  are  unknown  in  some  districts,  while 
they  are  abundant  in  others ;  different  classes  of  Methodism, 
Unitarianism,  or  Moravianism,  have  their  favourite  districts, 
in  which  their  teachers  and  followers  more  abound.  And  as 
the  Anglican  Church  occupies  all  the  space  subdivided  among 
them  all,  we  jusdy  conclude  that  they  all  went  forth  from  it, 
and  not  it  from  them.  In  like  manner,  observes  this  learned 
Father,  we  see  one  heresy  infest  one  country,  and  another 
another ;  each  sect  has  its  own  territory, — for  where  it  has 
sprung  up,  there,  being  of  its  nature  unprolific,  it  lies  till  it 
withers  up.  But  the  Catholic  Church  occupies  the  whole 
world,  taking  in  the  very  countries  in  which  the  respective 
sects  exist,  surrounding  and  com  penetrating  them ;  and,  there- 
fore, by  parity  of  argument,  this  is  proved  to  be  the  true 
Church,  from  which  all  they  are  separatists  and  schismatics.* 
This  argument  is  at  once  simple  and  conclusive.  It  supposes, 
what  is  of  great  importance  in  our  controversy  with  the  Oxford 

*  '*  Contra  universitatem  vero  Eculesis,  quia  te  inaDia  repetere  libuit,  etiam 
hie  tibi  respondeo.  Sicut  in  Africa  pars  Donati  vos  estis,  a  quibu»  apparet  par- 
tem Maximiani  schisma  fecisse,  quoniam  non  est  per  Africam,  qua  vos  estis,  vos 
aotem  et  in  regionibus  in  quibus  ilia  est  non  deestis,  nam  et  alia  sohismata  facta 
sunt  ex  vobis,  sicut  Rogatenses  in  Mauritania  Caesariensi,  Urbanenses  in  quadam 
Numidiae  particnia,  et  alia  nonnuUa,  sed  ubi  prscisa  sunt  ibi  remanserunt.  Et 
hinc  enim  apparet  eos  a  vobis  exiisse,  non  vos  ab  ipsis,  quia  vos  etiam  in  bis  ferris 
ubi  ipsi  sunt,  illi  autem  quaquaversus  vos  cstis  non  nisi  forte  peregrinantes  in- 
veniuntur.  Sic  Ecclesia  Catholica,  qus,  sicut  ait  Cyprianus,  '  ramos  suos  per 
universam  terram  copia  ubertaiis  extendit,*  ubique  sustinet  scandala  eorum  qui 
abilia,  vitio  maximaBsuperbiae  praeciduntur,  aliorum  hie,  aliorum  alibi  atque  alibi. 
•  .  •  Ubi  enim  cadunt,  ibi  remanent,  et  ubi  scparantur  ibi  arescunt,  vnde  ip»a  de 
qua  prtsciduntur  etiam  in  eas  terras  extendituvt  ubijacent  ilia  in  sua  qu^que  regione 
fjragmenta :  in  ilia  vero,  singula,  quacumque  distenditur,  non  sunt,  quamvis  oli- 
quando  vix  rarissima  folia  ex  eorum  ariditate  ventus  elationis  in  peregrina  dis- 
pergat." — Cont.  Crescon.  lib.  iv,  cap.  60. 
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divines,  thepossibility, — nay,  the  necessity  of  the  Church  Catho- 
lic having  members,  in  countries  undera  schismatical  hierarchy, 
who  communicate  with  the  rest  of  the  Catholic  world  ;  a  point 
on  which  we  shall  have  later  to  speak :  ^^  Ipsa  (Ecclesia)  de 
qua  praeciduntur,  etiam  in  eas  terras  extenditur  ubi  jacent 
ilia  quseque  in  sua  regione  fra^menta.^'  Let  us,  then,  apply 
the  argument  to  our  times.  VTe  see  the  Lutherans  occupying 
the  northern  parts  of  the  European  continent,  the  Calvinists 
Switzerland,  the  Presbyterians  Scotland,  the  Anglicans  Eng- 
land. Not  one  of  these  has  a  Church,  properly  so  called,*  in 
any  other  country ;  none  in  Spain,  or  Italy,  or  France,  or 
Southern  Germany,  or  South  America,  or  Syria,  or  China. 
^  Ubi  cadunt  ibi  remanent.*'  But  we,  that  is,  the*  Church 
wherewith  we  are  in  communion,  extends  over  the  whole  of  the 
world,  occupying,  extensively,  several  of  these  countries,  and 
having  large  boaies  of  Christians  in  others.  And  even  where 
those  Protestant  sects  prevail,  congregations  and  numerous 
flocks  are  found  communicating  with  the  one  Church  spread 
over*the  world.  And  what  we  have  said  of  Protestant  countries, 
we  may  extend,  as  St.  Augustine  does,  beyond  the  Donadsts, 
to  other  heresies,  as  the  Nestorians  and  Eutychians  in  the 
east.  For  almost  wherever  these  are.  Catholics  exist;  but 
they  are  not  to  be  found,  except  as  strangers,  nisi /arte  pere* 
grinantesj  in  countries  entirely  Catholic.  We  see,  then,  how 
simple  and  yet  how  efficacious  is  the  test  proposed  by  St.  Au- 
gustine, for  deciding  whether  the  English  Church  be  a  seceder 
or  not  from  Catholic  unity. 

At  the  same  time  we  cannot  forbear  quoting  another  crite- 
rion proposed  by  the  other  Father,  whom  we  have  already 
copiously  cited,  St.  Jerome.  His  words  are  strikingly  appli- 
cable to  our  present  case.  We  will  give  them  in  the  originaL 
^*  Poteram  diem  istiusmodi  eloquio  oucere,  et  omnes  proposi- 
tionum  rivulos  uno  Ecclesice  sole  siccare.     Verum  quia  jam 

multum   sermocinati  sumus brevem  tibi  apertamque 

animi  mei  sententiam  proferam,  in  ilia  esse  flcclesia  perma- 
nendum,  quee  ab  Apostolis  fundata  usque  ad  diem  hancdurat. 
Sic  ubi  audieris  eos  qui  dicuntur  Christi  non  a  Domino  Jesu 
Christo  sed  a  quoquam  alio  nuncupari,  ut  puta  Marcionitas, 
Valentinianos,  Montenses,  seu  Campitas  ;t  scito  non  Ecclesiam 
Christi,  sed  Antichristi  esse  synagogam.  Ex  hoc  enim  ipso 
quod  postea  instituti  sunt,  eos  se  esse  indicant  quos  futuros 


*  The  small  number  of  Protestants  in  France  or  Piedmont  are  not  in 
munion  with  any  oUier  **  fragment,*'  but  form  independent  teets. 
f  These  were  the  names  by  whieh  the  Donatists  of  Rome  were  distingviihcd. 
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Apostolus  prasnunciavit.  Nee  sibi  blandiantur,  si  de  Scrip- 
turanim  capitiilis  videntur  sibi  affirmare  quod  dicunt,  eum  et 
diabolas  de  ^riptara  aliqua  sit  locutus,  et  Seripturae  non  in 
lie^ndo  consistant  sed  in  intelligendo."*  Now,  though  this 
criterion  will,  in  most  special  wise,  apply  to  those  sects  which 
bear  the  names  of  men,  as  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  and  Wes- 
leyans ;  yet  will  it  be  found  applicable  no  less  to  any,  whose 
designation  indicates  a  state  of  separation  from  the  rest  of  the 
Church.  For,  the  new  Oxford  school  will  not  easily  persuade 
men  that  their  Anglican  Church  forms  no  part  of  the  great 
Vroiestant  defection,  a  title  which  at  once  expresses  separation 
and  opposition  to  that  greater  aggregation  of  Churcnes  dis- 
persed over  the  whole  world,  on  which  no  eflForts  have  suc- 
ceeded in  fixing  any  different  title  beyond  that  of  the  Catholic. 
4.  But  the  Donatists  endeavoured  to  escape  from  the  appli- 
cation of  this  test  by  another  sophistry.  You,  they  said,  are 
no  more  universal  or  Catholic  than  we.  A  great  part  of  the 
world  is  still  heathen  ,t  and  much  is  occupied  by  sects  which 
you  do  not  admit  into  the  pale  of  the  Church.  Or  rather 
sometimes  the  Donatists  affected  to  believe  that  Catholics 
readily  admitted  the  latter  into  communion  with  them,  in  order 
to  enlarge  their  grounds  to  claim  that  title.f  To  this  St.  Au-> 
gustine  replies,  that  heathen  nations  will  gradually  be  con- 
verted, and  that,  to  the  end  of  the  world,  room  will  be  left  for 
the  dilatation  of  religion,  and  the  fulfilment  of  God's  promises 
regarding  the  propagation  of  the  faith.  With  regard  to  the 
otner  objection,  he  observes  that  we  do  not  admit  any  who 
differ  from  us  in  faith  into  religious  community;  but  that  these, 
like  the  Donatists,  are  in  different  countries  unprolific,  and 
confined  within  certain  limits,   beyond  which  they  have  no 

*  "  I  could  occupy  the  entire  day  with  this  subject,  and  dry  up  all  the  dribblets 
of  (scbismatical)  propositions  by  the  sun  of  the  Church  alone.  But  since  our  dis- 
course has  been  long ....  1  will  briefly  and  clearly  lay  you  down  my  opinion, 
that  we  must  remain  in  that  Church  which,  founded  by  the  Apostles,  endures  unto 
this  day.  Vi^hcrever  you  hear  those  who  are  called  Christians,  receive  their 
name  not  from  the  Lord  Christ  Jesus,  but  from  some  one  else  ;  as,  for  instance, 
the  Marcionites,  Valentinians,  Monteiises,  or  Campites,  know  that  they  are  Aot 
the  Church  of  Christ,  but  the  synagogue  of  Antichrist  For,  from  the  very  fact 
of  their  being  of  later  institution,  they  show  themselves  to  be  those  whom  the 
Apostle  foretold.  Neither  let  them  flatter  themselves,  if  they  appear  to  prove 
what  they  say,  by  texts  of  Scripture ;  seeing  that  the  devil  cited  passages  from 
Scripture,  and  Scripture  consists  not  in  the  reading,  but  in  the  understanding  of 
it."     Ubi  supr.  injine, 

f  '*  Omitto  gentium  barbararum  proprias  regiones,  Persarum  ritus,  sidera 
Chaldeorum,  JEgyptiorum  superstitiones."  Crescon.  ap.  Aug.  cont  eumd.  Lib. 
iv.  cap.61. 

%  **  Nod  ergo  nobis  communicant  sicut  tu  dicis,  Novatiani,  Ariani,  Patripas- 
siani,  Valenitinaoi,"  &c.     Ibid, 
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power  to  spread,  so  as  to  put  in  a  title  to  be  considered  the 
Church  Catholic*  We  see  here  two  important  points  decided ; 
first,  how  the  Catholicity  of  our  Church  is  not  hemmed  in  by 
the  many  unconverted  nations  yet  remaining,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  rather  a  field  on  which  the  Catholic  prerogative  of  propa- 
gation and  fecundity  is  to  be  exercised  till  the  end  of  time ; 
and,  secondly,  how  the  Catholic  Church,  then,  as  now,  sternly 
excluded  from  its  communion  all  sects  that  differed  firom  it, 
instead  of  making  the  Catholic  Church  consist,  as  the  tract 
writers  would  desire,  of  the  heterogeneous  amalgamation  of 
various  Churches  differing  in  doctrine,  as  the  Greeks,  Syrians, 
and  Anglicans,  with  the  many  harmoniously  united  in  com- 
munion with  Rome.j-  On  another  occasion,  we  find  St.  Aa- 
fustine  answering  ttie  other  form  of  the  second  of  the  re> 
earsed  objections ;  namely,  that  the  number  of  sects  not  in  - 
communion  with  those  that  call  themselves  the  Catholic  Church, 
excluded  this  from  that  title,  <^  Quomodo,''  asked  Cresconius, 
^^  totus  orbis  communione  vestra  plenus  est,  ubi  tam  multae 
sunt  hsereses,  quarum  vobis  nulla  communicat  ?'"{  To  this 
the  saint  replies,  as  on  the  other  occasion,  tacitly  acknow« 
ledging  the  fact  of  non-communion  with  heretics,  but  still 
maintaining  the  universality  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

5.  Only  another  subterfuge  remains :  it  is,  that  to  belong  to 
the  universal  Church,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  in  active  inter- 
course and  communion  with  the  different  parts  that  compose 
it ;  so  that  the  Anglican  Church  may  be  a  portion  of  Christ^a 
Church  Catholic,  although  it  has  no  actual  badges  to  show  of 
amity  and  harmony  with  other  portions  of  the  same  Church  in 
Europe,  or  the  East  Cresconius,  the  Donatist,  made  use  of 
precisely  this  principle,  which  is  necessary  to  the  establishment 
of  the  system  maintained  on  this  subject  b|Mie  Oxford  divines  : 
"  Non  communicat  Oriens  Africae,  nee  Africaea  Orienti."§    To 

*  <'  1.  Unde  necesse  est,  non  solum  fcrcunditate  uasceutis  Ecclesis,  veram 
etiam  permixta  multitudinc  iuimicorura  ejus,  per  qtios  pietas  ejus  exerceri  et  pro- 
ban  posset,  usque  in  flneni  judiciarise  scparationis  totus  orbis  impleatur  .... 
3.  Yerontamen  ubicumque  sunt  isti  (harctici)  iilic  Catholica,  sicut  in  Africa,  ita 
et  vos  :  non  autem  ubicumque  Cutbolica  est,  aut  vos  estis  aut  hacresis  quslibet 
illarum.  Unde  apparet  qus  sit  arbor  raroos  suos  per  universaro  tcrram  exten- 
dens,  et  qui  sint  rami  fracti  non  liabcntes  vitam  radicis,  atque  in  luis  cuique 
jacentes  et  arescentes  locis."    Ibid. 

f  See,  for  example,  Tr.  viii.  p.  4,  where  the  Churches  of  Rome,  Holland,  Scot- 
land, Greece,  and  the  acknowledj^edly  heretical  churches  of  Asia,  are  enumerated 
as  forming  so  many  parts  of  \\w  Church  Catholic. 

X  "  How  is  all  the  world  full  of  your  communion,  while  there  are  so  many  here- 
sies, not  one  of  which  communicates  with  you  ?"     Cont.  Cresc.  lib.  iii.  cap.  66. 

§  *<  The  Bast  docs  not  communicate  with  Africa,  nor  does  Africa  with  the 
East*'     Ibid.  cap.  67. 
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this  St.  Augustine  replies,  that,  ^^  with  the  chaff,  that  is  out 
of  the  Lord's  barn-floor,  the  east  does  not  indeed  communicate^ 
but  with  the  Catholic  wheat,  and  with  the  straw  that  is  within, 
the  east  does  communicate  with  Africa,  and  Africa  with  the 
East."  The  Donatists  seem  to  have  wished  to  maintain  the  in- 
dependence of  the  African  Church,  as  requiring  no  direct  con- 
nexion with  the  Churches  of  Asia.  Hence,  on  another  occasion, 
where  St.  Augustine  had  a  friendly  conference  with  Fortunius, 
a  Donatist  bishop,  the  question,  almost  at  its  outset,  turned 
upon  this  point.  The  learned  Father  asked  him,  which  was 
the  Church  in  which  one  must  live  well,  ^^  whether  that  which, 
according  to  the  predictions  of  Holy  Writ,  was  to  be  diffused 
over  the  entire  world,  or  that  which  a  small  part  of  Africa,  or 
the  Africans,  contained  ?  At  first,  he  tried  to  assert,  that  his 
communion  was  over  the  whole  world.  I  asked  him,  whether 
he  could  give  letters  of  communion,  which  we  called  formatx^ 
whithersoever  I  wished ;  and  I  affirmed  what  was  clear  to  all, 
that  by  this  test,  the  entire  question  could  be  brought  to  a 
close."f  But  the  Donatist  soon  ran  off  his  ground,  and  turned 
to  other  matters.  Now,  if  the  courteous  reader  will  take  the 
trouble  to  turn  over  to  the  third  volume  of  this  Review,  (July 
1887),  he  will  find  us  challenging  the  Anglicans  to  the  same 
proof  of  the  assertion,  which  they  make  in  common  with  the 
Donatists,  that  they  are  a  part,  or  a  branch  of  the  Church 
Catholic,  dispersed  over  the  world.  We  took  Barrow's  crite- 
rions  of  religious  unity,  and  showed  how  no  prelate  of  the 
Anglican  Church  could  safely  attempt  to  apply  them  in  prac- 
tice to  his  Church.^  If  he  sent  letters  of  communion  to  any 
foreign  bishop,  (except  perhaps  in  North  America),  they 
might  be  answered  through  courtesy,  but  the  pledge  of  amity 
would  not  be  accepted.  We  can  challenge  them  tnerefore  to 
the  very  same  proof,  as  Augustine  challenged  Fortunius  to, 
and  the  very  fact  of  their  not  being  able  to  submit  to  it,  would 

*  ''  Non  sane  sed  in  paleis  hsereticis  ab  area  Domini  separati* :  in  rnimentisi 
an  tern  catholicis  et  interioribus  paleis  omnino  communicat  Oriens  j^Africse,  et 
Africsea  Oricnti."    Ihid, 

t  **  Deinde'quaerere  coepimus,  quaenam  ilia  esset  ecclesia  ubi  vivere  sic  opor- 
teret,  utrum  ilia  quae,  sicut  Sancta  ante  Scriptura  prsdixerat,  se  terrarnm  orbe 
diffunderet,  an  ilia  quam  pars  exig^a  vel  Afrorum,  vel  AfricsB  contineret.  Hie 
prime  asserere  conatus  est,  ubique  terrarum  esse  communionem  suam.  Qoierebam 
utrum  epistolas  eommunicatorias  quas  formatas  dicimus,  posset  quo  vellem  dare ; 
et  alBrmabam,  quod  manifestum  erat  omnibus,  hoc  modo  facillime  illam  termi* 
nari  posse  quaestionem."  Epist  ad  Eleus.  Glor.  et  Fal.  torn.  ii.  Ep.  xliv.  vol. 
clxiii.  cap.  2. 

I  Pp.  69,  sqq.  The  criterions  proposed  by  Dr.  Barrow,  are  all  acU  of  com- 
munion, not  one  of  which  would  in  practice  be  applicable  to  the  English  Church. 

VOL.  VII. — NO.  XIII.  *  M 
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decide  the  question,  as  it  did  then,  that  they  are  in  a  state  of 
schism.  The  tWenty-third  canon  of  the  African  code  pre- 
scribes, that  if  any  bishop  travel  beyond  the  sea,  he  provide 
himself  with  literm  formatasy  or  letters  of  communion  from 
his  primate.  This  proves,  that  an  active  communion  was  re- 
quired between  Churches  separated  by  the  sea,  so  that  any 
bishop  bearinff  such  letters,  would  be  readily  admitted  into 
participation  m  all  religious  and  ecclesiastical  rites,  with  the 
oishops  of  the  country  in  which  he  might  travel.  Would 
such  letters  from  the  English  primate  be  heeded  even  in 
Europe  ?  How  much  less  in  China,  in  India,  or  Syria  ?  Yet, 
not  only  the  letter  of  a  Catholic  primate,  but  that  wherewith 
every  bishop  or  vicar-apostolic  usually  furnishes  any  of  his 
clergy,  who  have  occasion  to  go  abroad,  is  recami  with 
respect  by  every  foreign  bishop,  and  secures  to  its  bearer  all 
the  rights  of  communion  in  befief  and  practice,  and  opens  to 
him  at  once  the  gates  of  the  sanctuary  and  the  hearts  of  his 
fellow-labourers  in  Christ  St.  Augustme  is  careful  to  remove 
the  impression,  that  when  he  wrote  to  any  Donatist  leaders, 
he  thereby  entered  into  communion  of  faith :  and  thus  proves 
to  us  the  difierence  between  civility  and  charitable  intercourse, 
and  communion  in  religion.  <*  Unde  factum  est,"  he  writes, 
**  ut  etiam  ad  nonnuUos  Donatistarum  primarios  scriberemus, 
fton  cammunicatorias  literas^  quas  jam  olim,  propter  suam 
perversitatem,  ab  unitate  Catholica^  qtite  toto  arbe  diffusa  esi^ 
noH  accipiuntf  sed  tales  privatas  qualibus  nobis  uti  etiam  ad 
paganos  licet.*** 

if  the  case  therefore  of  the  Anglican  Church  had  to  be 
decided  by  the  principles  and  the  voice  of  antiquity,  we  do  not 
see  how  any  verdict,  out  that  of  schism,  could  be  pronounced 
gainst  it.  It  is  in  a  state  of  separation  from  the  aggregate  of 
Qiurches  dispersed  over  the  world.  It  cannot  make  an  excuse^ 
it  cannot  raise  a  point  either  of  fact  or  of  right,  in  bar  of  judg- 
ment, which  has  not  been  already  met  by  the  judicious  saga- 
city of  the  great  supporter  of  the  unity  of  the  Church,  wmn 
combating  the  cavAs  of  the  Donatists.  But|  we  have  yet  a 
second  and  most  important  test  provided  for  lu  by  antiquity, 
whereby  we  must  farther  prove  our  point  before  we  proceed 
to  investigate  the  awful  consequences  in  regard  to  apostolical 

«■  I  <  tm  •    ,         m.      .^       ,  —  — 

*  "  Whence  it  came,  that  wc  wrote  to  tome  of  the  chief  men  among  the  Dt»- 
natists,  not  letters  of  communion,  which  they  do  not  receive  foralong  time  ttom 
the  Catholic  unity  dispersed  o? cr  all  the  world,  on  accoant  of  their  perrenitv, 
but  snch  private  letters  as  it  is  lawftil  for  us  to  send  e?en  to  pagans.*'  E^  xHii. 
ol.  dxli.  cap.  1. 
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successioti  and  claims  to  authority^  that  result  from  this  state 
of  separation^ 

II.  The  second  criterion  of  the  true  Church  is  closely  allied 
to  the  first,  though  simpler  in  its  application.  According  to 
the  docrine  of  the  ancient  Fathers,  it  is  easy  at  once  to  ascer- 
tain who  are  the  Church  Catholic,  and  who  are  in  a  state  of 
schism,  by  simply  discorering  who  are  in  communion  with 
the  See  of  Rome,  and  who  are  not.  This  test,  as  we  just 
remarked,  is  nearly  connected  with  the  foregoing :  inasmuch, 
as  the  Clmir  of  Peter  being  the  centre  of  the  Catholic  unity, 
all  that  communicated  with  it,  knew  at  once  that  they  were  m 
communion  with  the  rest  of  the  Church  dispersed  over  the 
world.  To  have  kept  up  an  active  communication  with  all 
the  sees,  even  with  all  the  metropolitans  of  the  world,  would 
have  been,  for  each  bishop,  a  difficult,  not  to  say^  an  impossi- 
ble, undertaking.  Nor  could  the  faithfol  have  easily  discovered 
whether  their  own  bishop  preserved  Catholic  uni^'  in  this 
way.  Let  us  then  at  once  show  the  various  ways  in  which 
this  connexion  with  the  apostolic  see  was  applied  to  the  pre- 
servation of  unity  and  the  immediate  detection  of  schism. 

1.  We  have  seen  that  communion  was  actively  kept  up  by 
means  of  the  epistolw  formatas.  No  doubt,  on  particular 
occasions,  such  as  that  mentioned  by  St.  Augustine,  any 
bishop  writing  to  other  sees,  would  have  received  in  reply 
letters  of  communion.  But  ordinarily  this  regular  interchange 
of  religious  communion  all  centred  in  the  Apostolic  See.  We 
will  not  here  inquire  whether  the  formatse  which  it  sent  even 
to  patriarchs,  were  not  of  a  much  higher  character,  and  con- 
tained a  confirmation  of  their  election,  without  which  it  was 
not  admitted.  We  think  decidedly,  that  such  was  the  case.^ 
But,  as  we  have,  throughout  this  discussion,  desired  and  en- 
deavoured to  deal  gaaerously  with  our  opponents,  and  have 
not  insisted  up<m  any  point  which  we  could  waive  in  our 
argum^it,  we  are  willing  to  act  consistently  in  this  matter 
too:  and  shall  therefore  suppose  that  the  formats  of  the 
Holy  See  went  no  farther  than  to  acknowledge  religious  com- 
munion with  the  bishops  to  whom  they  were  addre^ed.  Still, 
this  intercourse  was  considered  essential  to  the  maintenance 


*  Pope  Bonifeice  I  informs  us,  that  Tbeodositis,  fearing  lest  the  election  of 
Nettorius  to  the  Constantinopolitan  patriarchate  would  be  noli,  *<  habere  non 
existimans  finnitatem,"  because  he,  (the  pope),  bad  not  known  of  it,  sent  a  de- 
putation of  courtiers  and  bishops,  and  "  formatam  huic  a  Sede  Romana  dirigi 
depopoacit,  que  <g«s  sacerdotiuin  roboraret.*'  Ap.  Coustant  Epp.  Rom.  Pont 
col.  1043. 
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of  religioas  unity,  and  its  absence  was  a  clear  indication  of  a 
state  of  scbismatical  separation.  We  have  a  remarkable  proof 
of  this  communication  carried  on  by  distant  Churches  through 
the  medium  of  the  Holy  See,  in  an  argument  employed  by 
St.  Augustine.  The  Donatists,  to  prove  that  the  rest  of  the 
Church  had  kept  communion  with  them,  asserted  that  the 
Council  of  Sardica  had  written  a  letter  to  Donatus  of  Car- 
thage. To  this  the  holy  Father  replies,  that,  supposing  the 
synod  to  have  been  orthodox,  it  does  not  follow,  that  the  Do- 
natus mentioned  was  the  bishop  of  Carthage,  as  the  names  of 
the  sees  are  not  cited  in  the  letter.  He  then  adds,  ^^  quod 
hinc  maxime  credibile  est,  quod  ad  Carthaginis  episcopum, 
Romano  praetermisso,  nunquam  orientalis  Catholicascriberet.'** 
But  St.  Optatus  is  the  writer  who  uses  this  argument  in  the 
clearest  manner,  and  proves  the  schism  of  the  Donatists  by 
the  simple  fact  of  their  not  communicating  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  through  him  who  sat  in  the  Chair  of  Peter.  After 
tracing  the  succession  of  pastors  from  St.  Peter  to  Siricius,  be 
adds,  '^  who  is  in  fellowship  with  us,  with  whom  the  entire 
world  is  joined,  in  the  society  of  one  communion,  through  the 
intercourse  of  /onnate.f 

2.  But  this  was  by  no  means  the  highest  ground  on  which 
communion  with  the  see  of  Rome  was  required  of  all  who 
wished  to  be  considered  within  the  pale  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  It  was  not  for  the  convenience  of  mutual  inter- 
course, but  for  the  necessity  of  ecclesiastical  unity,  that  the 
Chair  of  Peter  and  his  successors  bad  been  made  the  centre, 
and  received  the  headship,  of  the  Church.  St.  Ambrose, 
writing  to  the  Emperors,  calls  the  Holy  City,  "  totius  orbis 
Romani  caput  Romanam  ecclesiam  .  • .  inde  enim  in  omnes 
venerandse  communionis  jura  dimanant."]:  St.  Optatus, 
however,  lays  the  greatest  stress  upon  this  point.  Again  and 
again  he  presses  the  charge  of  schism  upon  the  Donatists,  be- 
cause'they  are  separated  from  the  Chair  of  Peter.  Having 
proved  that  the  Catholic,  or  true.  Church  must  be  diffused 
over  the  entire  world,  he  proceeds  to  point  out  more  particu- 
lar marks  and  ornaments  whereby  it  may  be  more  easily  dia- 
tinguished.     The  first  of  these  is  the  Cathedra  or  episcopal 

•  <*  Which  it  the  more  credible,  because  Uie  oriental  Catholic  Church  nerer 
wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Carthage,  passing  over  the  Bishop  of  Rome."  Coat. 
Cretcon.  lib.  iii.  cap.  34. 

t  See  the  text  quoted  below. 

X  **  The  Roman  Church  head  of  the  entire  Roman  Empire . . .  .  for  thcace 
flow  to  all  the  rights  of  venerable  communion."      Kp.  ii.  ad  Orat.  et  Valent. 
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chair.  By  this  it  is  evident  that  he  did  not  mean  ^iscopacy 
in  general,  nor  the  succession  of  bishops  validly  oroained,  as 
he  allows  the  Donatists  to  have  possessed  these.  He  goes  on 
therefore  to  explain  his  meaning  and  apply  it*  "  We  must 
see/*  he  writes,  "  who  sat  first  upon  the  chair,  and  where.  If 
you  are  ignorant,  learn ;  if  you  know  it,  blush ;  you  cannot 
be  charged  with  ignorance,  therefore  you  must  know  it.  .  . . 
Therefore  you  cannot  deny  that  you  know,  that  in  the  city  of 
Rome,  the  episcopal  chair  was  bestowed  on  Peter  first,  on 
which  sat  Peter,  the  Head  of  all  the  apostles,  whence  he 
was  called  Cephas ;  in  which  one  chair  unity  was  to  be  pre- 
served by  all,  lest  the  rest  of  the  apostles  should  stand  up  each 
one  for  a  separate  Church ;  so  that  he  should  be  a  schis- 
matic AND  A  SINNER  WHO  SHOULD  SET  UP  AGAINST  THE  ONE 

CHAIR,  another."*  Before  proceeding  to  the  next  words  of 
the  Father,  we  will  indulge  in  one  or  two  remarks.  It  is 
repugnant  to  the  obvious  purport  of  his  argument  to  imagine, 
with  Chillingworth  or  Mr.  Poole,  that  he  here  speaks  only  of 
schism  mlthin  the  Roman  Church,  strictly  so  called,  by  the 
setting  up  of  a  Donatist  bishop  in  the  city  of  Rome,  in  oppO" 
sition  to  the  one  in  direct  succession  from  St.  Peter.  For 
St.  Optatus  speaks  of  the  Roman  see  as  one  and  singular^  in 
reference  not  to  a^y  rival  pretensions  that  might  be  set  up 
with  it,  but  in  reference  to  the  sees  erected  by  the  other  apos- 
tles. Unity  was'to^be  preserved  in  this  chair,  in  such  way, 
as  that  no  other  apostolic  chair  was  to  be  set  up  against  it, 
without  incurring  the  guilt  of  schism.  What  could  be  the 
motive  for]^introaucing  here  the  mention  of  other  apostolic 
sees,  if  the  object  was  only  to  lay  the  basis  for  an  argument 
that  he  was  a  schismatic  who  erected  a  rival  throne  in  the 
same  see?  A  proposition  so  evident,  that  it  certainly  required 
no  appeal  to  the  respective  positions  of  Peter  and  the  other 
apodUes.  But  St.  Optatus  well  knew  that  there  was  a  twofold 
form  of  schism,  one  by  separation  from  the  immediate  bishop, 

*  "  Yidendom  est  quis,  et  ubi  prior  cathedram  sederit.  Si  ignoras,  disce ;  si 
nosti,  erubesce ;  ignorantia  tibi  adscribi  non  potest,  restat  ergo  ut  noveris  .... 
Igitor  negare  non  potes  scire  te  in  Urbe  Roma,  Petro  primo  Cathedram  episco- 
palem  .esse  collatam,  in  qua  sederit  omnium  apostolomm  caput  Petrus,  unde  et 
Cephas  appellatus  est,  in  qua  una  cathedra  unitas  ab  omnibus  servaretur ;  ne 
ceteri  apostoli  singulas  sibi  quisque  defenderent :  ut  jamschismaticuset  peccator 
esset,  qui  contra  singularem  cathedram,  alteram  collocaret  "  De  schism  Donat. 
lib.  ii.  cap.  2,  p.  31.  The  learned  author  to  whom  we  allude  in  the  next  page, 
reads  tUn  for  ji6»;in  the  last  sentence."  St  Cyprian  Vindicated,  p.  20.  We  follow 
Dupin's  edition,  which  gives  no  various  reading  here.  Of  course  the  aeotc  is 
precisely  jthe  same. 
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who  forms  the  first  link  with  each  one  in  the  chair  of  unity, 
and  the  other,  consequent  eu  it,  by  separation  from  the  centre 
at  which  the  various  chains  are  joined  together.  For  other- 
wise^ what  can  be  the  meaning  of  his  thus  addressing  Par- 
menianus :  ^^  Neo  Casoilianus  recessit  a  Cathedra  Pehi  wel 
Cfpriafrij  vel  Majorinus  cujus  tu  cathedram  sedes?**  What, 
we  ask,  is  the  meaning  of  these  words,  unless  a  schism  in 
Africa,  at  Carthage,  was  considered  a  separation  not  only  from 
tlie  see  of  that  city,  on  which  Cyprian  had  sat,  but  also  from 
that  of  Rome  ?  We  therefore  conclude,  that  St.  Optatus,  in 
declaring  every  one  a  sinful  schismatic  who  sets  up  a  rival 
duur  to  that  of  Peter,  spoke  not  of  those  in  Rome  itself,  but 
of  any,  who  in  distant  countries,  established  the  independence 
of  their  sees. 

The  learned  Father,  having  thus  laid  the  fbundation  of  his 
argument,  proceeds  to  apply  it  to  the  Donatist  controversy,  in 
^e  following  terms :  ^^  Therefore,  the  one  chair,  which  is  the 
first  of  the  properties  [of  the  Church],  Peter  filled  the  first,  to 
whom  suoeeeded  Linus;  to  Linus  succeeded  Clement .  •  •  ,  • 
[here  the  saint  enumerates  all  the  pontiffs  down  to  his  time; 
then  concludes]  to  Damasus,  Siricius,  who  is  now  in  fellowship 
with  us,  with  whom  the  entire  world  is  joined  with  us  in  the 
society  of  one  communion,  through  the  intercourse  of /Sm** 
mato.  You  give  an  account  of  the  origin  of  your  chair,  you 
who  wish  to  claim  to  be  the  holy  Church."f  It  mav  be  deemed 
necessary  for  us  to  reply  to  the  oavils  of  the  two  above-named 
divines,  upon  this,  as  we  have  done  on  the  preceding  part  of 
St  Optatus*s  text*  We  are,  indeed,  dispensed  from  die  task, 
by  the  able  manner  in  which  we  find  it  has  just  been  done  by 
the  Rev.  F,  C.  Husenbeth,  who,  by  his  cmswer  to  Mr.  Poole, 
has  added  another  to  the  manjr  claims  he  already  oossessed,  to 
the  respect  and  gratitude  of  JSritish  Catholics,  and  nasgainc^l  a 
new  title  to  Uie  character  he  so  justly  bears  of  a  sound  divine, 
a  ready  polemic,  and  a  aealous  ecclesiastic^  We  will  content 
ourselves,  therefore,  with  a  very  few  remarks.  In  laying 
dowA  the  poiut  which  he  intended  to  prove,  that  is,  wb^ 

*  ^  Nor  4i<l  Caeillanas  separate  himself  from  Uie  chair  of  Peter  or  of  C^ 
priao,  hot  MijoriHttS  did,  whose  see  yon  occupy.*    Lih.  i.  cap.  10,  p.  10. 

f  "  Ergo  cathedram  nnicam,  que  est  prima  de  dotibus  sedit  prior  PetmSy  mi 
successit  Linus,  Lino  snccessit  Clemens  .  .  .  Damaso  Siricius,  oodie  qui  notter 
est  socius,  cum  quo  nohiscum  totus  orbis,  commerclo  formatarum  in  una  eooimii- 
nionis  societate  concordat  VestrsB  Cathedra  tos  orig;lnem  reddite  qui  robbmltSt 
sanetam  ecdesiam  vindioare."    Lib.  ii.  cap.  4,  p.  SS. 

X  **Sl  Cyprian  Vindicated,  against  certain  misrepresentations  of  hb  doetitee 
in  a  work  by  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Poole."    Norwich,  1899,  p.  64. 
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Church  hacl  the  marks  or  properties  of  the  Catholid  St.  Optftr 
tus  never  once  huimates  that  he  had  removed  the  question 
from  Africa  to  Rome.  For  it  is  evident  that  he  wrote  his 
work  for  the  conviction  of  the  African  Donatists,  and  naturally 
selected  arguments  applicable  to  them.  So  his  marks  of  the 
Church  are  such  as  would  apply  in  any  country.  NoW|  after 
he  hM  given  the  argument  we  have  just  seen  from  th^  ^hair 
of  Peter,  he  introduces}  simply  as  an  olgection  to  the  argu- 
inentt  the  Donatists'  assertion  that  they  too  had  a  Chureh  and 
A  chair  at  Romet  ^^But  you  also  say,''  he  writes,  ^^  that  you 
have  some  part  iq  the  city  of  Rome."*  Surely  this  is  not  the 
w^  in  which  the  main  argument  is  likely  to  be  introduced. 
It  is  evidently  nothing  more  than  an  objection,  which  the 
writer  thinks  might  be  thrown  in  by  the  adveFsar}^  and  which 
he  thinks  it  right  to  remove  before  proceeding  with  the  argu- 
ments Accordingly,  the  father  shows  how  little  right  the 
Donatists  have  to  consider  their  African  bishop  resident  in 
Rqme  the  true  representative  of  the  apostolic  see,  and  then 
concluding  that  Peter,  the  <'  Prince  of  the  Catholicsi^'  (Nosr 
trum  Principem,)  had  alone  the  keys  given  him,  be  proceeds 
with  the  argument  on  [General  grounds,  by  no  means  applicable 
to  Rome  alone.  Yet,  tnroughout  he  continues  to  f^rgue  against 
the  Donatist  schism  in  general,  as  separated  from  the  chair  of 
Peter,  and  thereby  at  once  condemned ;  '^  Uu4c  e^t  crgQ  quod 
claves  regni  cqplprum  vobis  nsurp^re  contenditis,  qui  contra 
cathe4r^n)  Petri  ♦  •  .  .  sacrijegio  militfttis  ?"t  N«tf >  h^  even 
goes  farther  than  this.  He  had  proposed  five  marks  of  the  true 
Church,  whereby  it  could  be  uistipffuished  from  all  schisma- 
tical  congregations.  The  first  is  the  one  we  have  seen,  the 
chair,  anc|  he  concludes  that  this  is  proved  to  be  exclusively  his 
side's,  through  the  chair  of  Peter.  "  Igitur  de  dotibus  supra- 
()ictis  cathedra  est,  ut  diximus,  prima,  quam  probavimus  per 
Petfum  nostram  esse." j:  This  surely  could  not  be  said,  i^  as 
Mr.  Poole  supposes,S  the  argument  was  onlv  of  use  against 
Macrobius  ana  his  miserable  handful  of  lurkmg  sectarians  in 
Rome.  Then,  what  is  still  more  important,  St.  Optatus  hardly 
touches  upon  several  of  these  marks,  but  contents  himself  w;th 
^ss^ting  that  he  has  proved  his  Church  to  possess  themi  through 

*  *<  Sed  et  habera  vos  in  urbe  RomsB  partem  aliquam  diciUs*"    Cap.  iv. 

t  '*  How  is  it  that  you  should  attempt  to  usurp  tlie  keys  of  the  kiBg<lo°i  of 
beaten,  who  are  engaged  in  sacrilegious  War  against  th«  chair  of  Peter  }^'  Cap.  ▼. 

X  "  Therefore  of  the  above -rehearsed  prop^rlies,  Uie  chair  is  the  finK^  which 
we  have  proved  (o  be  ours  through  Peter.*'    Cap.  vi. 

§  Ap.  HiMeabetb  nbi  st^p» 
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the  chair  of  Peter :  ^^  et  per  eathedram  Petri  quae  nostra  est, 
per  ipsam  et  ceteras  dotes  apud  nos  esse."*  By  proving 
therefore  this  one  point,  he  considered  the  argument  as  satis- 
factory, as  if  he  haa  fully  demonstrated  each  of  the  other  marks 
to  belong  exclusively  to  his  Church.  Farther,  we  will  observe, 
that  these  characteristics  of  the  true  Church  were  not  origi- 
nally proposed  by  St.  Optatus,  but  by  his  Donatist  adversary.f 
Now  It  is  not  probable  that  he  should  bv  *^  cathedra**  have 
meant  the  see  of  Rome,  which  they  could  not,  without  con- 
summate impudence,  pretend  to  claim ;  particularly,  as  we  shall 
see  that  it  was  part  of  their  tactics  to  keep  the  question  on 
Afirican  ground,  and  decline  all  reference  to  the  state  of  foreign 
Churches.  In  fine,  we  find  St.  Augustine  employ  the  same 
argument  from  the  succession  in  the  Roman  see,  where  cer- 
tamly  there  can  be  no  room  for  Chillingworth's  exceptions. 
For  this  Father  composed  a  rude  poem,  or  psalm,  which  might 
be  sung  by  the  common  people  of  Africa  (for  he  always 
speaks  of  other  Churches  under  the  title  of  transmarine)  and 
in  this  be  gives,  as  the  principal  evidence  against  the  Dona- 
tists,  the  succession  of  bishops  in  the  chair  of  Peter.  These 
are  bis  words : 

''  Venite  fratres,  si  vultis  ut  inseramini  in  vite, 
Dolor  est  cum  vos  videmus  prsBcisos  ita  jacere. 
Numerate  sacerdotes  vel  ab  ipsa  Petri  sede, 
£t  in  online  illo  Pkitrum  quis  cui  successit  videte. 
Ipsa  est  petra,  quam  non  vincunt  superbse  inferomm  portae.'':^ 

S.  It  will  not,  therefore,  be  surprising  to  see  how,  in  prac- 
tice, this  simple  rule  was  adopted,  for  at  once  ascertaining  who 
were  the  Catholics,  and  who  the  schismatics.  St.  Amorose 
informs  us  that  his  brother  Satyrus,  not  yet  partaker  of  the 
sacred  mysteries,  being  in  imminent  danger  of  shipwreck,  tied 
the  blessed  Eucharist  round  hb  neck  in  an  ararium  or  scarl^ 
and  fearlessly  committed  himself  to  the  waves.  Arrived  on 
shore,  and  having  experienced  the  eflScacy  of  this  great  sacra- 

*  **  And  by  Uie  chair  of  Peter  which  is  ours,  by  it  the  other  properties  are 
with  US."    Cap.  ix.  p.  38. 

f  **  Videodam  ubi  sunt  quinque  dotes  quas  tu  sex  esse  disisti.*'   Lib.  ii.  cap.  U. 
St.  Optatus  afterwards  tdls  us  which  he  excluded  to  reduce  them  to  five,  which, 
consequendy,  he  admitted.    Cap.  viii. 
{  *<  Come,  brethren,  if  you  wish  to  be  engrafted  in  the  Tine, 
It  grieves  us  to  see  you  thus  lie  cut  oft 
Number  the  priests  in  the  very  chair  of  Peter, 
And  see  in  that  order  of  fathers  who  succeeded  the  other. 
This  is  the  rock  which  the  proud  gates  of  hell  orercome  not.'* 

Contra  partem  Donati  Psalmos  v^nmjlm. 
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menty  when  thus  externally  applied,  he  concluded  how  much 
more  excellent  its  virtue  must  be,  when  actually  received  into 
the  breast,  and  therefore  ardently  desired  to  be  partaker  of  it. 
But  the  schism  of  Lucifer  prevailed  in  that  country;  and, 
therefore,  he  resolved  to  be  cautious  how  he  communicated 
with  the  clergy,  "  He  sent  for  the  bishop,  nor  did  he  think 
there  was  any  true  grace  save  that  of  true  faith.  He  asked  of 
him  whether  he  agreed  with  the  Catholic  bishops,  that  is  with 
the  Roman  Church.'^^  Such  was  the  simple  test,  which  one, 
not  yet  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  Christianity,  had  learnt ; 
he  did  not  enquire  into  the  succession  of  that  particular  Church 
or  see,  nor  whether  it  taught  all  that  is  declared  in  the  creeds, 
nor  whether  it  was  "  an  independent  branch  of  the  Church 
Catholic ;"  but  simply  whether  the  bishop  who  came  to  him 
kept,  or  not,  communion  with  the  Roman  Church.  Had  Sa- 
tjrrus  thus  been  cast  in  our  days  upon  the  shores  of  England 
or  Ireland,  he  certainly  would  have  rejected  the  ministry  of 
the  Establishment-bishops,  who  claim  their  rights  upon  the 
pretended  grounds  just  rehearsed,  and  would  nave  admitted 
the  bishop,  or  vicar,  or  priest,  who  could  alone  have  answered 
affirmatively  to  his  one  simple  question.  Another  instance  of 
the  application  of  this  easy  test,  we  have  in  the  life  of  St.  Ful- 

Sentius,  written  by  his  disciple.  As  he  was  proceeding  to  the 
eserts  of  Thebais,  to  study  virtue  from  its  celebrated  ancho- 
rites, the  Bishop  Eulalius  thus  addressed  him :  '^  You  do 
right  thus  to  aim  at  perfection ;  but  you  know,  that  without 
faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God.  The  countries  which  you 
desire  to  visit,  a  perfidious  dissension  has  separated  from  the 
communion  of  the  B.  Peter;  all  those  monks,  whose  won- 
derful abstinence  is  celebrated,  have  not  the  sacrament  of  the 
altar  in  communion  with  you  ....  Return,  my  son,  lest,  for 
the  sake  of  perfection  of  life,  you  incur  danger  of  right  faith."f 
Thus  we  see,  how^  even  in  Egypt,  communion  with  the  see  of 
Rome  was  at  once  a  sufficient  test  of  orthodoxy  and  participa- 
tion in  the  communion  of  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  for  us  to  cite  the  well-known  words  of  St.  Jerome, 

*  ''  AdTOcavit  ad  se  episcopum,  nee  ullam  veram  putavit,  nisi  versB  fldei  gra- 
tiam :  percontatusque  ex  eo  est,  utrumnam  cum  Episcopis  Catholicis,  hoc  est 
cum  Romana  Ecclesia  conveniret." — De  obitu  Satyri  Fratris. 

f  "  Recta  facis  cupiens  meliora  scctari ;  sed  scis  quoniam  Deo  sine  fide  impos- 
sibile  est  placere.  Terras  ad  quas  pergere  concupiscis  a  communione  B.  Petri 
perfida  disientio  separavit ;  omnes  illi  monacbi  quorum  pnedicatur  admirabilis 
abstinentia,  non  habent  tecum  altaris  sacramenta  communia ....  Revertere, 
fili,  ne  vitSB  melioris  intuitu  periculum  rect»  fldei  patiaris.*'— Apud  Bolland. 
1  Jan.  cap.  12. 
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whOf  by  the  sapie  processi  resolves  the  complications  of  i^  ma- 
nifold schispi)  and  decides  who  is  right.  <^  Hino  in  tres  partes 
divisa  Eoolesia  ad  se  rapere  me  festinat  •  .  •  •  Ego  interim 
clamito)  si  quis  Cathedrae  Petri  jungitur  mens  est:  Meletius, 
Vitalis,  et  Paulinus  tibi'^  (the  pope),  ^^  hserere  se  dicunt;  pos- 
spm  credere  si  hoc  unus  assereret :  nunc  autem  duo  mentiun- 
tur  aut  omnes."*  Nay,  so  well  understood  was  this  rule,  that 
Eusebius  gives  an  instance  of  its  application  by  a  heathen 
emperor.  For  when  Paul,  of  Samosata,  had  refused  to  obey 
the  decree  of  deposition  pronounced  against  him  by  the 
Council  of  Antiochi  or  yield  his  see  to  Domnus,  the  case  being 
referred  to  Aureliani  he  decided  that  he  should  be  held  the 
true  bishopi  who  had  letters  (of  communion)  from  the  bishop 
of  Rome.f 

4.  This  principle,  however,  was  not  merely  adopted  for 
convenience  of  application,  as  affording  a  rule,  which  rude 
and  unenlightened  minds  could  supply,  but  it  was  followed  by 
the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  Church  on  the  most  solemn  oo- 
casions.  The  Council  of  Constantinople,  under  the  patriarob 
Mennas,  lays  down  this  rule :  ^'  We  follow  and  obey  the  apo^ 
tolic  see ;  and  those  who  are  in  communion  with  it,  we  hold  in 
communion ;  those  whom  it  condemns  we  likewise  condemn/*^ 
We  have  another  remarkable  declaration  of  John,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  who,  writing  to  pope  Horn^isdas,  protests  that 
he  follows  in  all  things  the  apostolic  see,  and  pf^aches  all  that  it 
has  decreed,  and  therefore  hopes  to  be  in  one  communion  with 
that  see,  ^^  in  which  is  the  entire  and  perfect  solidity  of  the 
Christian  religion.*'  Should  any  one  assert  that  this  is  said 
only  under  the  circumstance  of  the  pope*s  being  at  that  time 
acknowledged  orthodox  by  the  rest  of  the  Church,  and  does 
not  contain  the  maintenance  of  a  principle  applicable  to  all 
possible  cases,  we  bc^  him  to  attend  to  the  words  which  imme- 
diately fidiow :  ^^  Promising  for  the  future,  that  whoever  are 
separated  from  the  communion  of  the  Catliolio  Church,  that 

I^  WHO  CONSENT  NOT  IN  ALL  THINQ8  WITH   TUB   APOSTQUO 


*  '<  Hence  the  Church,  divided  into  three  parts,  strives  to  drag  me,  etch  to 
itself.  ...  In  the  meantime,  I  crj  out.  If  any  one  is  joined  to  the  Chair  of 
Peter,  he  is  mine.  Mcletins,  Vitalis,  and  Paulinus  say  that  they  deava  to  yoo. 
I  might  helieve  it,  if  one  said  it;  but  now  two  of  them,  or  all  three,  ipetk  |ib* 
truly."    Epist  to.  it.  13.    £d.  Maur. 

f  Ap.  Euseb.  H.  E.  Lib.  vii.  cap.  30. 

1  *H^7(  yAp  . .  •  ry  diroffroXun^ji  ^p6v^  i(aKoXo«&o0ufy  rt,  rai  wtMfU^tf, 
KM  ro^  Koivrnvun^  ahrov  coiiwyuto^  ixofnv,  Kai  to^f^w*  tdfToB  corac^cMf* 
rac  Kai  rffiiXt  Karcuepivoiiuv,    Labbe  Cone.  Tom.  ▼.  col.  9SL 
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6BE,  their  names  shall  not  be  recited  in  the  sacred  mysteries,"^ 
the  ordinary  mark  of  communion.  This  at  onoe  excludes  all 
idea  of  the  possibility  of  the  see  of  Rome,  or  those  in  unity 
with  it,  being  considered  heretics  or  schismatics,  as  the  Tracts 
far  the  Times,  professing  to  deliver  the  doctrines  of  antiquity, 
would  pretend  is  now  the  case.  As  we  are  treating  of  this 
great  pope,  we  cannot  help  turning  the  reader's  attention  to 
another  letter,  from  the  bishop  of  Nicopolis,  to  him,  in  which 
he  holds  even  stronger  language.  But  as  it  refers  more  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  pontiffs  over  the  entire  world,  and  to  their 
infallible  authority  in  teaching,  than  to  the  necessity  of  union 
with  them,  we  will  only  refer  to  it  in  general  terms.f  St. 
Gregory  the  Great  has  preserved  the  formulary  signed  by 
bishops  reclaimed  from  schism.  ^^  I  a  bishop  ....  willingly 
and  spontaneously  have,  by  the  divine  grace,  returned  to  the 
unity  of  the  apostolic  see;  and  •  •  .  I  pledge  myself,  under  pain 
of  forfeiture  of  my  order,  and  under  tne  penalty  of  anathema  I 
promise  to  thee,  and  through  thee  to  St.  Peter,  the  prince  of 
the  aposdes,  and  to  his  vicar,  the  blessed  Gregory,  or  his  suc- 
cessors, never  to  return  to  the  schism  •  .  •  ,  but  always  to 
remain  in  the  unity  of  the  holy  Catholic  Church,  and  the 
communion  of  the  Koman  pontiff.''^ 

We  have  thus  seen  the  two  grounds  on  which  the  ancient 
Church  mainly  supported  an  accusation  of  schism ;  the  two 
rules  which  it  gave  to  the  faithful  for  deciding  when  they 
were  to  continue  in  communion  with  a  body  of  Christians, 
however  great  and  however  national,  who  claimed  their  obe- 
dience or  th^ir  communion.  They  had  not  to  perplex  them- 
selves with  doctrinal  points,  or  controversial  subtleties — they 
had  simply  to  ascertain, ^r«^,  whether  or  no  these  were  held  in 
communion  by  the  rest  of  the  Church,  that  is  by  the  aggregate 
of  Churches  dispersed  over  the  world ;  and,  secondly^  whether 
they  adhered  to  the  apostolic  Roman  see*     Wherever  they 


*  "  In  qua  est  Integra  Christianae  religionis  et  perfccta  soliditas  .  .  •  Promit- 
teates  in  seqnenti  tempore,  sequestratos  a  communione  Ecclesiae  Catholics,  Id 
est  in  omnibus  non  consentientes  scdi  Apostolicse,  eorum  nomina  inter  saera  non 
esse  recitanda  mysteria."    Ibid.  torn.  iv.  col.  1487.    . 

f  Ibid.  col.  1498. 

I  Eg<Q  Bpiscopos  ....  prona  et  spontanea  volontate  ad  unitatem  Sedis  apos- 
tolics,  dlvlna  giatia  dnce^  re^ersus  sum  .  .  .  .  Et  sub  mei  ordinis  casu  spondeo, 
et  anathematis  obligatione,  atque  promitto  tibi,  et  per  te  S.  Patri  Apostoloram 
Principi,  atque  ejus  Vicario  Beatissimo  Gregorio,  vel  successoribus  ipsins  .  •  • 
(ul  scliisma  •  .  .  punquam  reversurum,  scd  semper  me  in  unitate  S.  Ecclesias 
Catholics  et  coqimunione  Romani  Pontiflcis  permansurum.  S,  Gregorii,  M. 
Opera,  tcm.1l.  p.  1300,  ed.  Maur. 
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found  these  two  conditions  verified,  there  they  were  to  join 
themselves :  wherever  they  existed  not,  there  was  schism,  and 
they  were  to  have  no  part  with  those  that  formed  it.*  Now 
let  us  apply  these  two  tests  to  the  Anglican  Church.  In  our 
first  article  above  referred  to,  we  proved,  that  it  can  shew  no 
communion  with  the  rest  of  the  Christian  episcopal  world, 
even  taking  those  criterions  of  that  communion  which  its  own 
approved  divines  have  laid  down.  And  as  to  the  second  con- 
dition, that  of  communion  with  the  Roman  see,  we  think  there 
can  be  no  hesitation  what  to  decide,  inasmuch  as,  by  a  formal  act, 
the  English  Church,  in  1534,  disavowed  all  dependance  upon 
it,  and  from  that  moment  ceased  to  communicate  with  it. 
Certain  it  is,  that  de  facto  that  Church  has,  since  that  time 
(excepting  the  reign  of  Mary,)  held  no  unity  or  communica- 
tion with  either  Rome  or  the  rest  of  the  Catholic  world.  And 
this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  doctrine,  or  any 
enquiry  as  to  wnether  the  body  of  the  Catholic  Church  de- 
viated from  true  faith  at  Trent,  and  rendered  it  imperative 
then  to  separate  from  it ;  an  idea,  however,  incompatible  with 
what  we  have  already  seen  above,  and  much  that  we  could  add. 
For,  the  separation  from  unity  took  place  before  this,  and  had 
no  reference  to  doctrine,  farther  than  the  exclusion  of  the  su- 
premacy on  Scriptural  grounds.f  The  Anglican  Church, 
therefore,  spontaneously  constituted  itself  in  a  state  of  schism. 

At  the  outset  of  this  article,  we  assumed,  as  a  point  on  which 
our  principal  adversaries  would  agree  with  us,  that  a  Church, 
or  portion  of  a  Church,  tlius  constituted  in  schism,  however 
valid  its  ordination,  could  have  no  part  in  the  apostolical  suc- 
cession. For  the  satisfaction,  however,  of  such  readers  as  may 
not  be  so  well  versed  in  ecclesiastical  antiquities,  we  will  now 
say  a  few  words  on  the  subject. 

1.  Schism  is  pronounced  by  the  fathers  a  dreadful  sin, 
whether  in  a  Church  or  in  individuals,  who  knowingly  perse- 
vere in  it.  St.  Augustine  thus  writes  of  it :  *'  Quod  autem 
vos  a  totius  orbis  communione  separatos  videmus  (quod  scelus 
et  maximum,  et  manifestum,  et  omnium  vestrum  est)  si  exag- 

*  There  is  an  interesting  passage  in  St.  Augustine,  too  long  to  quote  (Coot.  lit. 
Pctil.  Lib.  ii.  cap.  125),  in  which  he  unites  the  two  criterions  of  the  Roman  and 
the  universal  Church's  communion,  obsenring  that  the  Church  fiModed  upoa  a 
rock,  is  not  by  reason  of  this  foundation  confined  to  one  place^  but  is  spread  all 
over  the  world. 

t  See  «  Review,"  vol.  v.  p.  296,  note.— ^  No  event  in  the  history  of  Engtad 
is  marked  by  circumstances  so  peculiar  aa  flioee  which  attended  the  Bepvatiom  ^ 
the  national  Chttrch  from  the  Rami$h  ctfWWMmton."  *<  Brititb  Critie/'  No.  xUt, 
Oct«  1837,  p.  300. 
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gerare  velim,  tempus  me  citius  quam  verba  deficient."*  On 
another  occasion,  he  calls  it  ^' sacrilegiiim  schismatis  quod 
omnia  scelera  supergraditur."f  St.  Fulgentius,  in  the  strongest 
terms,  excludes  all  schismatics  from  eternal  salvation4 

2  Farther,  they  do  not  admit  a  possible  case  that  can  justiiy 
such  separation :  as  they  consider  the  evil  done  to  the  Church 
by  schism  sufficient  to  counterbalance  any  imaginary  good  to 
be  gained,  and  equal  to  any  real  or  imaginary  evil  to  be 
thereby  avoided.  St.  Ireneeus  says,  that  such  persons  swallow 
a  camel  while  they  strain  at  a  gnat,  ^'  for  no  correction  can 
be  made  by  them  equal  to  the  bane  of  schism."§  St.  Augus- 
tine, speaking  of  converts  made  by  the  Donatists  from  heathen- 
ism, employs  this  severe  language :  "  Itaque  illos  quos  sanant 
a  vulnere  idolatrise,  gravius  feriunt  vulnere  schismatis."  ||  We 
refrain  from  farther  quotations,  which  we  could  multiply  to 
any  extent. 

3.  Though  the  valid  exercise  of  the  sacramental  power  was 
allowed  to  such  schismatics  as  preserved  the  lawful  forms,  yet 
its  legitimate  exercise  was  never  acknowledged.  St.  Augus- 
tine makes  the  distinction  respecting  baptism :  ^^  Item  alia 
duo  dicimus,  esse  apud  Donatistas,  baptismum,  non  autem  illic 
recte  accipi."f  And,  on  another  occasion,  he  says,  of  the  same 
sacrament,  that,  in  his  opinion,  when  given  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances (not  then  cleared  up  by  a  general  council),  the  sa- 
crament would  be  valid,  but  ^'  not  profitable  to  life  eternal,  so 
long  as  they  remained  separated  from  the  Catholic  Church."** 
Now,  the  same  father  repeatedly  compares  the  sacrament  of 
orders  with  that  of  baptism,  illustratmg  the  latter  from  the 
former:   so  that  the  same  distinction  between  validity  and 

*  ''That  you 'should  be  found  separated  from  the  eominunion  of  the  entire 
world  (which  is  a  wickedness  most  grievous,  manifest,  and  chargeable  on  you  all), 
if  I  wished  to  show  its  aggravation,  time  would  fail  me  before  words."  Cont. 
Lit.  Petil.  Lib.  ii.  cap.  8. 

f  '*  The  sacrilege  of  schism  which  transcends  all  crimes."  Cont.  Epist.  Par- 
men.  Lib.  i.  cap.  4. 

X  "  Firmissime  tene  et  nullatenus  dubites  haereticos  atque  schismaticos,  qui 
extra  Ecclesiam  Catholicam  pnescntem  finiunt  vitam,  in  ignem  sternum  ituros." 
De  Fide  ad  Pet.  Biblioth.  Vet  Par.  Tom.  ix.  p.  82,  ed.  Paris. 

§  **  Nulla  euim  ab  cis  potest  fieri  tanta  con^ectio,  quanta  est  schismatis  perni- 
cies."     Lib.  iv.  cap.  33. 

II  **  Therefore  those  whom  they  cure  of  the  wound  of  idolatry,  they  more  grie- 
vously strike  with  the  wound  of  schism."  De  Baptismo  cont.  Donat.  Lib.  i.  cap.  8. 

^  *'  Likewise  two  other  things  we  say  are  among  the  Donatists  ;  baptism,  but 
that  it  is  not  there  rightly  received."  Ibid.  cap.  3.  He  had  just  said  that  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  *'  et  esse  baptismum,  et  illic  tantum  recte  accipi." 

••'  <(  Quanquam  eis  ad  vitam  zBternam  uon  prodesset,  si  charitatc  caruissent  qua 
Catholics  insererentur  Ecclesix."    lb.  Lib.  vii.  cap.  53. 
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lawfulness  of  exercise  must  be  admitted.  For  instance^  ^<  Nam 
sicut  redeunteS)  qui  priusquam  recederent  baptizati  sunt; 
non  rebaptisantur;  ita  redeuntes^  qui  priusquam  recederent 
ordinati  sunt,  non  utique  rursus  oroinantur,  sed  aut  adminis- 
trant  quod  administrabant,  si  hoc  ecdesiee  utilitas  postulat, 
aut  si  non  administrant,  sacramentum  ordinationis  lamen 
gerunt  •  *  •  Nam  neque  sacramektum  baptismi,  nee  sacra- 
mentum DANDi  BAPTisMi  .  «  •  *  Felicianus  amisit.***  Or- 
dination, here  pronounced  a  sacrament  (contrary  to  the  do<>- 
trine  of  the  Anglican  Church),  is  put  on  the  same  footing 
with  baptism,  in  reference  to  the  effects  exercised  on  it  by 
schism,  and  therefore,  however  validly,  cannot  be  lawfully  or 
profitably  conferred  in  a  Church  serarated  from  the  unity  of 
faith  and  religious  communion.  There  is  another  passase^ 
still  more  beautiful,  that  illustrates  the  doctrineof  baptism  by 
that  of  order  and  other  sacraments,  which  we  cannot  forbear 
quoting,  on  account  of  its  likewise  contradicting  the  Anglican, 
and  confirming  the  Catholic,  doctrine  of  the  sacraments.  It  is 
the  following :  <^  Si  ergo  ad  hoc  valet  quod  dictum  est  in  Evan- 
gelio,  ^  Deus  peccatorem  non  audit,*  ut  per  peccatorem  Bacrtt' 
mento  non  ceiebrentur;  quomodo  exaudit  homicidam  depre- 
cantem  vel  super  aquam  baptism!,  vel  super  oleum,  vel  super 
Eucharistiam,  vel  super  capita  eorum  quibus  manus  imponi* 
tur  ?  Quae  omnia  tamen  et  fiunt  et  valent  ctiam  per  bomi- 
cidas  .  .  .  etiam  in  ipsa  intus  Ecclesia.  ^  Cum  nemo  dare 
possit  quod  non  habet,*  quomodo  dai  homicida  Spiritmn 
Sanchitn  ?"t  The  distinction,  therefore,  holds  good  between 
the  valid  and  the  lawful  exercise  and  bestowing  of  orders;  so 
that  the  former  may  exist  in  a  schismatical  Church ;  the  latter 
never  can. 

*  "  For,  as  those  Uiat  return,  who,  before  they  separated,  had  been  baptized^ 
are  not  rebaptized,  so  they  that  return,  who  before  they  separated  had  been  or* 
dained,  are  not  again  ordained,  but  either  resume  the  ministry  they  had  before, 
if  the  service  of  the  Church  require  it,  or  if  they  niinisUT  not,  yet  bear  the  mcru- 
men/  of  orders.  For  neither  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  nor  the  tacramemt  i^ 
$iving  haptitm^  did  Felicianus lose.*'    Ibid.  Lib.  rii.  cap.  2. 

f  **  If,  therefore,  what  is  said  in  the  Gospel  that  *  God  hears  not  sinners*  havo 
this  force,  that  a  uicr^mtnt  cannot  be  conferred  by  a  sinner,  how  docs  he  hoar  « 
murderer"  (one  devoid  of  charity,  as  the  Father  explains  it)  "  praying  either 
over  the  water  of  baptism,  or  over  the  oil"  (confirmation)  '*  or  over  the  Eucharist, 
or  over  the  heads  of  those  on  whom  he  lays  hands**  (orders)  ?  All  which,  however, 
are  done,  and  are  validly  done  even  by  murderers  .  .  .  even  within  the  Church 
itself.  Since  no  one  can  give  that  which  he  has  noU  how  can  a  murdertroiv  ike 
Holy  Ghoii  ?**  Ibid.  Lib.  v.  cap.  20.  From  which  we  draw  two  conelosioas  op- 
posed to  the  doctrines  of  ilie  Tracts,  first,  that  order,  aa  well  aa  confirmation,  ia  a 
true  sacrament,  that  gives  the  Holy  Ghost ;  secondly,  that  it  has  a  form  of  words, 
and  does  not  difiur  from  the  true  sacrament,  by  consisting  only  in  the  impoiitiott  of 
hands.    Ct  Tract,  No.  i,  p.  3,  v.  10;  and  Dr.  Posey's  Lett.  Tr.  voL  iiL  p.  11. 
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4.  Hence,  St.  Augustine  has  no  hesitation  in  addressing 
the  following  strong  language  to  the  Donatist  bishops :  **  IF 
you  ask  me  by  what  fruits  we  know  you  to  be  rather  ravenous 
wolves,  I  object  to  you  the  crime  of  schism ;  which  you  will 
deny,  but  I  will  instantly  prove ;  for  you  do  not  communicate 
with  other  nations,  and  with  the  Churches  founded  by  die 
labour  of  the  apostles.'^* 

5.  In  6ne,  unon  the  return  of  any  Donatist  bishop  to  the 
unity  of  jfaith,  tne  Church  sufficiently  showed  how  far  it  was 
flrom  flulmittinff  any  right  in  him  to  a  place  in  the  apostolical 
succession.  The  third  Council  of  Carthage,  in  897,  deci*eed 
as  follows !  First,  that  what  had  been  decreed  in  preceding 
councils  be  confirmed,  ^*  ne  quis  Donatistarum  cum  honore 
suo  reciplatur  sed  in  nuraero  laicorum;**  secondly,  that  an 
exception  be  made  in  favour  of  those  who  had  never  rebap- 
tizeoi  or  who  came  over  to  the  Catholic  communion  with  their 
flocks.  Thirdly,  it  was  deemed  advisable  that  this  decree 
should  not  be  finally  confirmed  till  the  judgment  of  the  trans^ 
marine  or  Italian  Church  had  been  obtained.f  This  was 
similar  treatment  to  that  of  the  Meletians  and  Novatians, 
mentioned  in  our  former  article.^: 

The  voice  of  antiquity  is,  therefore,  clear  and  loud  upon  the 
claims  to  apostolical  succession  of  any  Church  involved  in 
schism,  that  is,  which  is  not  in  communion  with  other  Churches, 
and  especially  withthat  of  Rome.  Implicated  in  a  crime  which 
no  possible  circumstances  can  justify ;  exercising  their  func- 
tions, even  when  validly,  still  without  profit  to  the  souls  of 
men ;  styled  wolves  rather  than  shepherds ;  admitted  into  the 
Church  only  as  laymen,— can  bishops  so  characterised  have 
been  considered  by  the  ancient  Church  descendants  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  apostles  ? 

Our  argument  ought  naturally  to  close  here;  but  the  les- 
sons furnished  us  by  the  Donatist  schism  are  not  ended.  We 
will,  therefore,  beg  our  readers'  farther  indulgence,  for  several 

•  **  Si  auiem  a  me  quaeras  quibus  fructibus  vos  potius  esse  lupos  ra|)aces  cognos- 
camusy  objicio  tcbismatis  crimen,  quod  tu  negabis,  ego  autem  statim  probabo  | 
Deque  enim  communicas  omnibus  gentibus,  ct  illis  ecclesiis  apostolico  abore  fun- 
datiB.**    Cent  Litteras  Petil.  Lib.  ii.  cap.  16. 

f  Labbe,  torn.  iii.  col.  1 181.  St  Augustine  tbus  speaks  of  this  matter,  acknow* 
ledgiDg  the  validity  of  Donatists'  orders, — not  because  handi  are  imposed,  which 
the  theory  of  the  Tracts  requires,  but  because  a  proper ybrm  of  words  was  used. 
"  Kt  de  episcopis  quidem  vel  clericis  i*ecipiendis,  alia  quasstio  est.  Quamvis  enim, 
cum  apod  tos  ordinantur,  non  super  eos  invocetur  nomen  Donati  sed  Dei,  tamen 
ita  suscipiuntur  ut  videtur  paci  ct  utilitati  Ecclesise  convenirc."  Cont  Cresconium 
Grammat.  Lib.  i.  cap.  11* 

X  Vol.  V.  p.  389. 
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remarkable  points  of  resemblance,  not  yet  noted,  between  the 
former  schism,  and  that  which  unfortunately  separates  our 
country  from  the  universal  Church. 

1.  It  is  singular  that,  in  process  of  time,  there  sprung  up 
among  the  Donatists  a  High-Church  party,  the  most  distin- 
guished of  whom  seems  to  have  been  Ticonius.     He  saw  the 
absurdity  of  excluding  the  numerous  Churches  dispersed  all 
over  the  world,  from  Die  pale  of  Christ's  true  Church,  one  of 
whose  principal  attributes  he  perceived  was  universality.  This 
Ticonius  demonstrated  with  great  learning  and  acuteness;  but 
remained  blind  to  the  natur^  consequences  to  be  drawn  from 
his  views,  namely,  that  his  own  Church  was  schismatical,  and 
that  it  was  his  individual  duty  to  abandon  it,  and  become  a 
Catholic.      His  fellow-churchmen,  however,  saw  this  —  the 
Fausetts  and  Shuttleworths  of  their  day — they  were  aware  that 
his  principles,  pushed  to  their  legitimate  consequences,  would 
necessarily  lead  to  the  abandon  mg  of  Africanism^  and  the 
embracing  of  Catholicity.     Parmenianus  was  the  champion^ 
who  undertook  to  chastise  the  audacity  of  this  reformer ;  and 
not  content  with  \^riting  a  letter  or  pamphlet  against  him,  he 
had  him  condemned  by  a  council  of  his  Church.  Parmenianus 
seriously  warns  him  of  the  danger  of  maintaining,  as  he  did, 
that  foreign  Churches,  in  communion  with  Rome,  formed  part 
of  the  true  Church  of  Christ     The  Catholics,  however,  were 
not  slow  to  step  in  between  the  disputants;  and  giving  due  com- 
mendation to  the  learning  and  good  intentions  oi  Ticonius, 
took  proper  advantage  of  the  truth  he  had  discovered.     St. 
Augustine  placed  the  shield  of  his  vast  genius  over  him,  and 
defended  him  against  Parmenianus.* 

2.  The  High-Church  divines  in  England  maintain  that  the 
Irish  and  English  Catholics  are  schismatics,  because  they 
^^  separate  themselves  from  the  Anglican  Church,  and  make 
congregations  contrary  to  their  canonical  bishops."f  The 
answer  to  this  assertion  resolves  itself  into  the  enquiry,  whether 
one  is  bound  to  prefer  the  communion  of  the  universal  Church 
out  of  one's  own  country,  to  that  of  bishops  in  it,  (all  ques- 
tions of  doctrine  being  left  aside,)  who  are  not  in  that  com- 
munion. This  is  a  case  particularly  applicable  to  Portugal  at 
this  moment,  as  it  was  to  England  at  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation, more  than  now.  Well,  St.  Augustine  seems  to  have 
had  no  doubt  on  the  subject.     He  observes  that  Ticonius  did 


*  Cont.  Epiftt.  Pannen.  Lib.  i.  cap.  1. 

f  «  BriUth  Criiic/'  No.  xl.  p.  43J.    *«  Dub.  Rev^'  voL  ui.  p.  73. 
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not  perceive  the  true  consequence  of  his  own  principles ; — ^but 
we  must  give  the  holy  Father's  own  words  :  "  Non  vidit  quod 
consequeuter  videndum  fuit,  illos  videlicet  in  Africa  Christia- 
nos  pertinere  ad  Ecclesiam  toto  orbe  diffusam,  qui  utique 
non  istis  ab  ejusdem  orbis  communione  atque  unitate  sejuncds, 
sed  ipsi  orbi  terrarum  per  communionem  connecterentur. 
Parmenianus  autem  cseterique  Donatistse  viderunt  hoc  esse 
consequens.'**  It  is  therefore  our  duty  to  preserve  commu- 
nion with  the  general  Catholic  church,  rather  than  with  the 
particular  church  of  our  country,  when  that  has  separated 
itself  from  that  communion. 

3.  The  writers  in  the  Tracts  for  the  Times,  seeing  how 
the  argument  which  they  make  against  English  Catholics  can 
be  well  retorted  against  French  Protestants,  are  anxious  not 
to  introduce  into  the  controversy  at  home  the  question  of 
foreign  Catholics  and  separatists  from  them.f  We  observe  a 
similar  solicitude  in  the  Donatists  of  old.  Emeritus,  one  of 
their  bishops,  thus  expresses  this  feeling  at  the  conference  of 
Carthage.  ^^  Intelligit  praestantia  tua  nihil  nobis  de  pere- 
grinis,  nihil  nobis  de  longe  positis  prsejudicare  posse,  cum 
inter  Afros  hoc  negotium  ventiletur."J 

4.  The  same  Tracts  consider  the  Catholic  bishops  as  intruders, 
because  sent  where  there  were  already  bishops  in  quiet  and 
legitimate  possession.§  The  same  complaint  was  maae  by  the 
Donatists,  that  the  Catholics  sent  bishops  into  dioceses  in  their 
possession ;  which  proves,  that  the  Catholics  then  believed 
themselves  to  have  the  same  rights  as  they  have  later  exer- 
cised. Petilianus  complains,  that  in  the  diocese  of  Milevis, 
they  had  erected  three  new  bishopricks,  and  that  in  his  own, 
Delphinus  had  been  appointed  in  opposition.  ||  At  the  same 
time,  the  Catholics  severely  reproved  the  Donatists  for  appoint- 
ing one  of  their  bishops  to  a  see  where  there  was  alreaay  one 
in  communion  with  the  rest  of  the  church  beyond  the  seas.^ 
This  will  apply  to  the  Irish  Protestant  hierarchy,  as  the  former 

*  **  He  did  not  see  what  as  a  consequence  be  should  have  seen,  that  those 
Christians  in  Africa  belonged  to  the  church  spread  over  the  whole  world,  who, 
indeed)  were  not  connected  with  those,  who  were  separated  from  the  communion 
and  unity  of  that  world,  but  were  united  by  communion  with  the  world  itself" 
'*  Parmenianus  and  the  other  Donatists  saw  this  consequence."     Ibid, 

t  Tract  4,  p.  6.  *'  Neither  do  we  desire  to  pass  any  sentence  upon  persons  of 
other  countries." 

X  *'  Your  KxceUcncy  understands,  that  nothing  from  strangers,  nothing  from 
persons  living  far  off,  can  prejudice  us,  since  iLis  cause  is  between  Africans*'' 
Gesta  ColUt.  Dies  3,  No.  99,  ad  Calc.  op.  S.  Opt 

§  Tract  35.  ||  Gesta  Collat.  Dies  1.     Ubi  sup.  p.  258. 

^  St.  Aug.  contra  Epist  Parmen.  lib.  i.  cap.  3. 
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principle  will  to  the  English.  In  the  canonical  code  of  the 
African  Church,  we  have  a  decree  of  a  provincial  council  that, 
dating  from  a  certain  period,  the  Catholic  bishops  had  to 
da^m  jurisdiction  over  the  dioceses  held  by  the  Donatists, 
whether  converted  to  unity,  or  not*  This  shows,  in  how  little 
esteem  was  held  a  bishop's  authority,  who  communicated  not 
Mrith  the  rest  of  the  church. 

6.  We  have  been  struck  how  the  Donatists,  while  they  did 
not  relish  this  name,  had  no  objection  to  the  national  appella- 
tion of  AfricanSf  the  African  Churchy  which  is  consequently 
often  applied  to  their  party  by  the  Fathers,  without  any  offen- 
sive meaning:  at  the  same  time  that  the  latter  gloried  in 
bearing  no  other  appellation  but  that  of  Catholic*  In  like 
manner,  the  denomination  Anglican,  is  assumed  by  our  High- 
Churchmen,  and  we  willingly  accord  it ;  at  the  same  time,  we 
repudiate  every  designation,  save  that  of  Catholic. 

6.  In  fine,  as  from  the  great  Donatist  church  we  have  seen 
how  many  dissenting  sects  sprung  up,  and  have  therein  traced 
no  small  resemblance  to  the  fate  of  the  Anglican,  so  have  we  a 
counterpart  to  our  conduct  towards  this,  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Fathers  towards  the  former.  For,  the  great  body  of  the  Do- 
natists immediately  treated  tliose  separatists  as  schismatics, 
and  severely  denounced  against  them  the  penalties  of  schism, 
precisely  as  the  Tract-writers  deal  with  dissenters  from  the 
Anglican  church.f  St.  Augustine  thus  retorts  upon  the  Do- 
natists what  they  said  of  their  separatists :  ^^  Cui  enim  unquam 
schismatico  suo  pepercerunt,  qui  sibi  ab  orbe  terrarum,  cujus 
ipsi  schismatici  sunt,  nimis  impudenter  parci  volunt  ?  cum  a 
vera  sola  ipsa  unitate  justissime  schismata  puniantur,  si  eo 
modo  ista  punienda  sunt."j:  This  is  a  severe  retort,  but  not 
more  severe  than  we  have  a  right  to  make  in  our  days.  The 
Council  of  Carthage,  seeing  the  advantage  which  this  argu- 
ment gave  the  Catholics,  decreed,  that  envoys  should  be  sent 
among  the  Donatists,  expressly  to  inculcate  it ;  since,  ^^  by  it 
is  demonstrated,  if  they  will  but  attend  to  it,  that  it  was  as 
wicked  for  them  to  be  then  cut  oiF  from  the  unity  of  the 

*  Integer  Cades  Canonum  Eccl.  Afric.  ap.  Labbe,  torn.  iii.  col.  1 1 16. 

t  See  Tracts  3,  p.  3;  4,  p;  5;  and  29. 

X  **  For  what  schismatic  from  themselves  did  they  ever  spare, — they  who  too 
impudenUj  wish  to  be  spared  by  the  entire  world,  from  which  they  are  schisa»> 
tics }  whereas,,  only  by  the  true  unity,  schisms  are  most  jasUy  punished,  if,  indeed, 
they  are  to  be  ponished  in  that  manner," — that  is,  by  appeal  to  the  civil  nover, 
which  this  Father  strongly  blames  in  them.  This  constant  eagerness  ibr  tlM 
exclusive  support  of  the  civil  magistrate,  might  have  formed  another  point  of 
oontrast  between  the  African  and  AngUcaa  churchet.    Ubi  tup.  lib.  ii.  oap.  lH 
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Church}  as  they  now  cry  out  that  it  was  wicked  in  the  Mi|xi- 
minianists  to  make  a  schism  from  them/**  For  Maximianist% 
read  Wesleyans,  or  Quakers,  and  you  have  an  exact  answer  to 
the  complaints  in  the  Tracts.  On  another  occasion,  writing 
to  some  Donatists,  he  bids  them  contrast  the  great  body  of 
bishops  from  which  they  separated,  with  the  small  number 
from  which  their  schismatics  departed.  *^  Multum  quidem 
interest  et  incomparabiliter  distat  vel  auctoritate  vel  numero 
Africana  Ecclesia"  (observe  the  name)  "si  cum  ceteris  orbis 
partibus  conferatur;  et  long^  minor  est,  etiamsi  unitas  hie 
esset^  longe  omnino  minor  est  compan^ta  ceteris  christianis 
omnibus  gentibus,  quam  pars  Maximiani  comparata  parti 
Primiani/'f  Here  is  an  argument  well  fashioned  to  our  hand 
to  be  wielded  at  pleasure  against  the  arrogant  pretensions  qf 
the  Anglican  High-Churchmen,  when  they  on  the  onp  hand 
charge  others  with  the  mote  of  schism  from  a  national  church, 
seeing  not  the  beam  of  schism  from  the  universal  church, 
which  fearfully  presses  on  their  own  cause.  Truly,  if  we 
would  but  fill  our  quiver  from  the  armoury  of  the  Fathers, 
we  should  find  no  aifficulty  in  piercing  any  mail  of  proof  in 
which  our  adversaries  may  think  proper  to  encase  themselves. 
There  is  not  an  argument,  a  cavil,  which  they  can  use,  that 
will  not  be  found  answered  by  anticipation,  in  the  writings 
of  the  venerable  lights  of  the  ancient  Church.  Hence,  we 
augur  results  most  favourable  to  the  cause  of  truth,  from  the 
publication  of  the  Fathers,  in  a  form  accessible  to  ordinary 
readers. 

There  is  one  view  of  the  apostolical  succession,  t^lfen  by  the 
authors  of  the  Tracts,  which  we  most  cordialljr.adpiit,  ^epause 
conformable  to  the  doctrine  of  antiquity.  It  is  (hat  explained 
in  the  fifty-fourth  Tract,  p.  4,  in  these  words :  "  How  tiad 
the  right  interpretation  of  Scripture  been  preserved  in  each 
of  those  places?"  (Rome,  Corinth,  &c.)  "  By  the  succession 
of  bishops,  each  in  turn,  handing  over  to  the  bishop  that  fol- 
lowed him,  what  he  had  himself  learned  of  his  predecessoi's." 
Thus,  it  appears  that  the  apostolical  succession,  where  it 
exists,  is  a  guarantee  to  the  faithful,  that  the  same  doctrine  is 

*  *'  Ubi  eis  demon stratur,  si  attendcre  veUnt,  tarn  inique  tunc  illos  ab  £ccleri« 
unitate  praecisos,  quam  inique  nunc  clamant  a  se  Maximinianistas  schisma 
fecisse."    Cone.  Cartbag.  Africfe  univ.  ad  Calc;  S.  Opt.  p.  211. 

f  '*  There  is  much  difference  and  an  incomparable  distance  in  number  or  an- 
thoritjr  between  the  h  fiican  church,  and  the  remaining  parts  of  the  world :  and 
it  is  far  smaller — supposing  unity  to  exist  in  it — it  is,  indeed,  far  smaller,  cppi- 
pared  with  all  other  Christian  nations,  than  the  party  of  Maxiqiianos  is,  compared 
to  that  of  PrimianuB."    Epist  xliiL  ol«  dxil  cap.  9. 
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taught  which  has  been  taught  from  the  beginning.  Now,  if 
we  apply  this  test  to  the  Anglican  Church,  how  certainly  it 
must  fail !  For  it  is  as  clear  as  noon-daVy  that  the  bishops, 
after  the  so-called  Reformation,  taught  the  doctrine  opposite 
to  that  of  their  immediate  predecessors.  Cranmer,  for  in- 
stance, blasphemed  Transubstantiation  under  Edward,  which 
bad  been  taught  in  his  see  till  his  time.  Where,  then,  is  that 
evidence  of  such  succession,  which  perseverance  in  the  same 
doctrine  ought  to  afford  ? 

We  here  dose  our  article,  not  from  want  of  materials,  but 
from  fear  of  wearying.  We  do  not  engage  ourselves  to  pursue 
our  controversy  with  the  authors  of  these  Tracts  any  farther, 
in  this  form.  Perhaps  it  may  merit  a  more  complete  and 
systematic  arrangement,  than  separate  articles  in  a  Review 
can  supply.  We  are  sensible  that  we  have  left  unredeemed 
one  or  two  pledges  given  at  the  close  of  our  former  article. 
The  growth  of  more  important  materials,  as  we  advanced, 
must  be  our  apology.  Still,  a  pledge  thus  given,  may  act  as 
a  stimulant  to  us  to  resume  our  periodical  strictures  upon  the 
theological  labours  of  the  High-Church  divines,  should  the 
Catholic  public  approve  the  present  plan,  and  lead  us  to  com- 
ment on  a  few  more  at  least  of  the  innumerable  fallacies  which 
pervade  their  productions. 


Art.  VII. — Essays  on  Natural  History^  chiefly  Ornithology. 
By  Charles  Waterton,  Esq.,  Author  of  ^^  Wanderings  in 
South  America."  With  an  Autobiography  of  the  Author, 
and  a  view  of  Walton  Hall.  Second  edition,  London : 
demy  octavo.     Longman  and  Co.,  18S8. 

IT  is  now  twelve  or  fifteen  years  since  Mr.  Waterton  pub- 
lished his  Wanderings  in  South  America.  Since  that 
time,  a  number  of  pieces  from  his  hand  have  appeared  in  va- 
rious periodicals ;  among  the  rest,  the  pieces  which  form  the 
present  collection  were  published  by  Mr.  Loudon,  at  different 
times,  in  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History.  Mr.  Loudon 
has  now  collected  them  together  in  one  volume.  The  auto- 
biography of  the  author  appears,  we  believe,  for  the  first  time. 
Mr.  Waterton  is  one  of  our  best  writers  on  Natural  HiS' 
tory.  His  Wanderings  are  the  most  faithful  account  we  have 
of  the  natural  history  of  the  countries  he  visited :  indeed,  of 
the  interior  of  Guiana  and  the  adjoining  tracts,  now  forming 
part  of  Brazil,  he  is  still  the  only  author  we  have.     Our 
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knowledge  of  Guiana  had  been  confined  to  the  coast  of  Dutch 
and  of  French  Guiana.  The  work  of  Depons,  the  French 
agent,  is  geographical  and  commercial,  and  chiefly  confined 
to  New  Grenada :  the  history  of  the  expedition  against  the 
negros  of  Surinam,  by  Stedman,  an  excellent  work,  is  chiefly 
historical :  the  Paris  naturalists,  who  have  paid  a  good  deal  of 
attention  to  the  natural  histoiy  of  Dutch  and  French  Guiana, 
and  Cuvier,  who  has  profited  by  the  specimens  which  exist  in 
Paris  in  great  abundance,  had  not  extended  their  researches 
fiirther ;  but  Mr.  Waterton  has  introduced  us  into  the  deepest 
recesses  of  those  regions,  and  laid  open  to  us  the  bouncUess 
stores  of  their  natural  history. 

He  was  just  the  man  for  the  undertaking.  To  him,  no 
forests  were  too  boundless  or  too  gloomy.  No  bogs,  no 
swamps  or  marshes,  no  inundations,  could  check  his  enter- 
prize.  He  had  nerves  formed  of  such  happy  cordage,  that  be 
could  sleep  in  the  trees  amidst  the  howls,  hisses,  and  screams, 
that  were  going  on  all  night.  The  encampments  and  yells  of 
the  savages  did  not  daunt  him  :  nor  the  wild  beasts,  nor  ser- 
pents. To  him,  no  mountains  were  too  steep,  no  trees  un- 
climbable,  no  rivers  or  gulphs  impassable.  He  had  a  taste 
for  the  beauties  and  wonders  of  nature  from  his  childhood : 
he  had  a  natural  turn  for  enterprize  and  adventure.  He  had 
received  an  elegant  and  classical  education ;  his  associations 
and  feelings  were  those  of  a  gentleman  :  his  mind  was  culti- 
vated, and  his  fortune  easy.  To  him,  no  climate  was  too  hot : 
his  spirits  were  light,  and  he  had  great  ardour  in  pursuit  of 
his  favourite  science. 

Such  was  the  man  who  set  out  on  an  expedition  to  the 
unexplored  regions  of  Guiana.  In  his  Wanderings,  he  has 
given  us  an  account  of  his  adventures. 

His  style  is  remarkably  clear.  It  is  pure,  elegant  and  em- 
phatic. There  is  a  vein  of  cheerfulness  and  happiness  of  dis- 
position which  keeps  the  reader  in  good  spirits  through  the 
varied  scenes  of  the  narrative :  there  is  a  fellow-feeling  for 
animated  nature,  which  is  very  interesting  and  even  affecting: 
an  enthusiasm,  (and  without  something  of  enthusiasm,  the 
best  style  of  writing  and  the  most  valuable  information,  is 
sometimes  very  heavy,  and  a  drag  upon  the  reader's*  mind) 
an  enthusiasm  which  enlivens,  but  never  misleads  him. 

The  researches  of  Mr.  Waterton,  and  his  writings,  have 
done  a  great  deal  towards  the  advancement  of  naturiu  history 
in  this  country.  We  are  improving  in  natural  history  very 
perceptibly.    It  is  hardly  thirty  years,  since  several  works  on 
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liatoral  history,  after  a  volume  or  two,  or  a  few  numbers  bad 
been  published,  were  abandoned  for  want  of  public  encourage- 
inent.  But  the  public  taste  is  now  improved.  We  have 
excellent  writers  on  the  subject,  and  they  meet  with  public 
patronage :  we  have  large  and  excellent  collections  of  speci- 
mens, particularly  in  the  British  Museum ; — Mr.  Waterton's 
collection, — the  Manchester  collection  :  we  are  also  acquiring 
a  tastiB  for  the  charms  of  living  nature  in  aviaries,  zoological 
gahlens,  and  menageries,  such  as  the  gardens  in  the  Regents 
park,  the  Surrey  gardens,  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool 
gardens*  Besides,  noblemen  and  private  gentlemen,  now  take 
a  pleasure  in  forming  aviaries  and  similar  establishments,  as 
the  Earl  of  Derby,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  others. 
Again,  gentlemen  residing  in  foreign  countries,  in  military, 
naval,  or  commercial  capacities,  also  devote  some  of  their 
leisure  time  to  pursuits,  by  which  they  at  once  adorn  their  own 
mind^  and  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  literature  and 
science. 

In  this  manner,  natural  history  is  improving  in  all  its 
branches.  Ornithology,  among  the  rest,  to  which  Mr.  Water- 
ton  has  particularly  applied  himself,  has  advanced  rapidly. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  regard  to  the  ornitholc^  of 
three  extensive  countries,  India,  jMorth  America,  and  the 
South  of  Africa.  So  much  has  been  done  in  those  quarters, 
that,  in  all  probability,  not  much  now  remains  to  be  done. 
A  great  deal  has  been  done  for  other  countries  also :  the  his- 
tory of  the  birds  of  oiir  own  islands  is  now  completely  cleared 
up ;  and  that  of  France,  is  considered  by  the  French  as  in  a 
state  of  perfection.  In  the  ornithology  of  the  West  Indies,  of 
Mexico  and  Peru,  and  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  a  good 
deal  has  been  done. 

In  the  meantime,  three  splendid  fields  for  discovery,  afibrd- 
ing  an  almost  boundless  range  for  tliis  charmin;^  study,  have 
been  thrown  open.  Brazil ;  the  countries  lying  north  of 
India,  including  the  Himalay  mountains,  Tibet,  &c. :  and 
thirdly,  the  vast  islands  of  the  Indian  ocean,  New  South 
Wales,  ftc.  For,  whilst  we  are  introducing  our  commercial 
communications  and  our  national  power  into  Nepaul,  Chabul, 
and  across  the  Himalay  mountains  into  Tibet ;  whilst  we  are 
colonizing  and  civilizing  New  South  Wales,  science  is  abo 
visiting  tnose  sunny  regions,  and,  with  pencil  in  hand,  is 
taking  Ikithful  and  beautiful  drawings  of  eveiy  thing  new : 
and  npt  only  that,  but  as  Columbus  sent  to  Ferdinand  and 
IiabeUii  hampers,  containiiqf  the  fruits  of  the  ncwly-diaeovawd 
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countries,  so  are  science  and  enterprize,  every  day  and  by 
every  tide,  forwarding  to  us  specimens  of  the  productions  of 
nature  in  those  climates ; — productions,  of  which  our  fathers 
bad  no  knowledge,  nor  we  ourselves,  till  the  other  day. 

It  was  only  in  1801,  that  the  public  press  were  holding  Up 
to  laughter  the  existence  of  the  cameleopard  or  giraffe,  as  a 
ridiculous  piece  of  credulity,  and  a  little  earlier,  in  the  same 
reign,  a  writer  in  the  Gentleman*s  Magazine^  had  placed  the 
rhinoceros  and  the  chameleon  on  the  same  fabulous  shelf  with 
the  griffin,  the  chimoera,  and  the  phoenix.  We  know  not  what 
excuse  the  unbelievers  of  that  reign  would  resort  to,  if  they 
could  see  our  zoological  gardens  in  the  Regent's  Parkland 
the  female  giraffe,  with  her  young  one ;  Mr.  Waterton's  col- 
lection at  Walton  Hall;  the  collection  of  birds  from  the 
Himalay  mountains  in  the  Manchester  collection,  or  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris. 

Another  cause  of  our  improvement  in  natural  history  is, 
that  we  now  have  several  excellent  writers  in  it.  In  the  de- 
nartment  of  ornithology,  besides  Mr.  Waterton,  we  have 
Wilson,  Bewick,  Laytham,  White  of  Selboume,  Sir  William 
Jardine,  Selby,  Mudie,  and  others. 

White's  Natural  History  of  Selboume  is  a  delightful  per- 
formance. He  treats  his  subject  in  a  very  temperate  manner^ 
but  he  is  a  true  admirer  of  nature. 

Bewick  is  inimitable  in  his  way.  He  is  an  original  genius. 
His  woodcuts  have  a  fidelity  which  is  quite  wonderful :  he  has 
a  happy  knack  of  taking  off  the  habits,  manniers,  expressions 
and  vitalities  of  the  animal  kingdom,  their  haunts,  &c.  His 
accounts  are  always  authentic  and  faithful,  always  temperate ; 
he  is  never  led  away  by  theories :  a  close  observer  of  nature : 
in  "bog-education,"  as  Mr.  Waterton  calls  it,  Bewick  is  a 
perfect  scholar.  He  writes  English  with  great  purity,  clear- 
ness and  ease;  He  is  always  interesting,  even  without  takiti^ 
into  count  the  head  and  tail-pieces,  which  are  the  b^t  part  of 
his  works,  and  which  are  very  amusing.  He  had  no  ttirn  for 
inanimate  nature,  as  is  evident  from  his  woodbUts  to  Dr. 
Thornton's  Herbal.  The  Doctor's  work  is  ebhsidered  a  good 
one,  but  the  woodcuts  are  a  failure. 

Wilson  is  another  finished  scholar  in  bog-aceompli^binenUI. 
There  is  a  charm  in  his  manner  of  writing  pecilliar  to  hiiiiilelF. 
His  style  and  his  descriptions  have  a  brilliancy  and  a  tirtith  of 
colouring  which  can  only  be  got  by  di|)ping  his  pencil  into 
nature's  colours.  He  is  without  art:  so  much  uih  better: 
art,  theory,  and  book-knowledge^  are  the  bdnc^  bf  hHiural  hiH- 
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tory.  Mr.  Waterton  says  somewhere,  that  he  wrote  his 
Wanderings  without  a  single  book,  in  the  midst  of  the  forests. 
i?ray,  what  book  could  be  wanted  by  him,  who  had  the  forests 
of  South  America  all  around  him,  and  the  birds  and  beasts  all 
alive  and  free  in  their  native  haunts  and  habits  beside  him  ? 
The  great  value  of  hb  book  of  Wanderings  is  exactly,  that  it 
was  written  in  the  forests :  and  the  great  value  of  the  book 
which  Mr.  Loudon  has  just  republished,  is  exactly  this,  that 
it  was  not  picked  from  the  Reviews  and  Dictionaries  in  the 
library-room  at  Walton  Hall,  but  copied  direct  from  nature's 
pages  in  the  woods,  gardens,  preserves,  rookeries  and  ponds 
which  adjoin  that  mansion.  Why  do  we  value  Wilson, 
Bewick,  and  White,  so  much  ?  Because  they  are  scholars  in 
the  great  university  of  the  bogs,  the  forests,  and  the  mountains. 

Sir  William  Jardine  excels  in  the  beauty  and  singular  ex- 
actness of  his  coloured  engravings,  and  in  the  minuteness, 
exactness,  and  authenticity  of  his  descriptions.  His  coloured 
engravings  are  a  museum.  How  he  has  moulded  and  com- 
bined his  colours  so  as  to  imitate  to  such  a  nicety  the  glossy 
and  metallic  tints  (of  the  humming  birds,  for  instance),  we Imow 
not.  It  would  lead  one  to  insert  another  probable  cause  of 
the  improvement  of  natural  history,  that  is,  improvement  in 
engraving,  drawing,  and  colouring,  especially  in  copying  life, 
wiui  its  habits,  tints,  and  shades.  Here  Sir  William  Jardine 
excels:  he  surpasses  all  who  have  gone  before  him.  Dr. 
Shaw's  work  is  well  executed,  no  doubt ;  but  when  the  en- 
gravings are  uncoloured,  they  are  not  of  much  use :  the  co- 
loured copies,  when  complete,  are  frightfully  expensive.  After 
all,  they  are  much  inferior  to  Sir  William's,  especially  in  the 
two  points  just  mentioned,  the  art  of  breathmg  into  them 
the  breath  of  life,  though  this  is  pretty  well  done  in  Dr.  Shaw, 
compared  to  most  works  of  the  kind :  and  in  skill  in  finding 
colours.  This  is  not  so  well  done.  As  to  many  of  the  metal- 
lic tints,  and  the  compound  shades  which  exist  upon  the  necks 
and  scapulars  of  many  birds,  the  Doctor's  collaborateurs  do  not 
come  off  with  success.  Even  the  parrots,  which  are  not  in 
general  very  difficult  to  colour,  are  freouently  quite  missed : 
Uiis  arises  either  from  some  defect  in  tne  box  of  colours,  or 
rather  from  want  of  skill  in  producing  compound  shades  and 
compound  tints.  Sir  Wm.  Janline  has  succeeded  in  these  par- 
ticulars, which,  alone,  would  give  great  value  to  his  publica- 
tions.    Unfortunately  the  style  of  Sir  Wm.  is  dry  ana  stiSl 

Mr.  Prideaux  Selby  delights  and  excels  in  the  glowing 
and  splendid  pencilwork  of  nature.    Where  nalore  it  briliiantf 
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he  is  brilliant ;  where  she  is  gorgeous,  he  is  gorgeous  too.  His 
works  are  rather  suited  to  public  institutions,  than  to  private 
fortunes. 

Another  cause  has,  undoubtedly,  had  its  share  in  promoting 
natural  science :  we  mean  patronage,  or,  at  least,  a  cessation  of 
hostility,  on  the  part  of  the  government  and  legislature.  As 
we  now  visit  the  British  Museum  and  Westmmster  Abbey, 
without  being  ground  down  by  extortion  (this  extortion  used 
formerly  to  exclude  the  great  bulk  of  the  public),  so  in  other 
respects,  though  no  great  encouragement  is  given  to  science  in 
a  (urect  and  positive  manner,  still  no  obstacles  are  thrown  in 
the  way,  as  heretofore.  This  leads  us  to  recall  to  our  recol- 
lection the  treatment  Mr.  Waterton  met  with,  on  his  return 
from  Guiana,  from  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  on  occasion  of  his 
landing  his  specimens,  hardly  one  of  which  had  ever  been  brought 
into  Europe  beforie.  This  is  a  subject  on  which  Mr  Waterton 
is  much  out  of  lemper.  Several  passages  of  this  kind  occur  in 
his  book,  especially  in  the  autobiography.  They  take  off  very 
much  from  the  pleasure  of  perusal.  He  forgets,  in  these  in- 
stances, his  position  as  an  elegant  and  instructive  writer,  to 
turn  aside  to  angry  ebullitions  on  public  affairs,  and  to  drag 
his  reader  away  with  him  from  the  tranquil  scenes  of  natural 
history.  It  is,  perhaps,  to  be  expected  from  a  mind  ardent 
and  sensitive.  The  behaviour  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury 
was  mean  and  contemptible:  we  wish  our  naturalist  had  borne 
it  with  more  dignity ;  but  recent  failure  of  our  own  in  a  similar 
application  for  their  patronage  of  science,  makes  us  charitable 
towards  Mr.  Waterton. 

Mr.  Waterton's  strong  point  is  actual  observation.  He  dif- 
fers in  this  particular  from  all  other  naturalists.  He  does  not, 
like  them,  devote  a  portion  of  the  day  to  excursions  for  the 
purpose  of  exploring  the  haunts,  stuaying  the  manners,  the 
genera  and  species,  of  birds  or  animals,  returning  in  the  after- 
noon to  a  comfortable  dinner,  and  then  retiring  to  rest,  with 
all  the  comforts  of  a  bed  chamber.  But  Mr.  Waterton  stands 
alone  here.  If  he  studies  the  eagles,  he  becomes  a  dweller 
upon  the  mountains  where  the  eagles  dwell,  and  sleeps  upon 
the  clifis  and  promontories  where  the  eagles  sleep ;  he  becomes, 
like  him  that  was  described  of  old,  ^^  tne  brother  of  dragons 
and  the  companion  of  ostriches;"  he  studies  the  songs  of  the 
birds  where  the  songsters  have  the  wilderness  to  themselves ; 
he  learns  their  food,  by  feeding  himself  upon  the  same  ber- 
ries; he  learns  their  season  for  building,  their  manner  of  nest- 
maldng)  their  eggs,  &c.,  because  he  has  his  own  nest,  his 
hammock,  swung  upon  the  same  tree;  he  learns  all  their  ways 
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and  customs,  because  he  lives  among  them  day  and  night, 
takes  the  same  shelter  from  the  rain,  quenches  his  thirst  at  the 
same  river ;  having  no  candle,  he  goes  to  rest  at  their  hour  for 
retiring,  and  he  rises  with  them  by  the  light  oF  the  sun  the 
next  morning.  Some  of  them  live  and  basK  in  the  brightest 
sunshine  they  can  find ;  he  comes  and  takes  up  his  quarters  in 
the  same  place :  others  dwell  in  the  deep  and  gloomy  recesses 
of  the  blackest  shades ;  if  so,  he  shifts  nis  quarters  and  goes 
to  them:  some  also  live,  as  the  water-fowl,  in  the  bogs, 
marshes,  and  fens,  among  chills  and  fogs,  and  he  is  not  afraid 
to  visit  them.  In  short,  he  is  a  privileged  man.  This  it  is 
that  gives  the  chief  value  to  his  writings  and  discoveries. 

In  the  work  before  us,  Mr.  W.  has  devoted  several  articles 
to  attacks  upon  Mr.  Rennie,  and  to  refutations  of  Audubon, 
the  American  writer,  whb  visited  this  country  some  time  ago. 
Audubon  is  a  rash  author,  and  frequently  off  his  guard:  he  is 
not  a  good  observer ;  takes  things  up  hastily ;  and  is  too  fond 
of  generalizing  and  theorizing.  But  Rennie  is  an  agreeable 
and  instructive  writer :  his  misfortune  is  this,  that  he  has  in 
several  places  been  misled  by  his  authorities. 

Accordinglv,  the  first  essay  is  directed  against  Mr.  Rennie*8 
mistake  in  bemg  led  into  the  supposition  that  birds  in  covering 
their  eggs  during  absence,  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
the  warmth  of  the  nest.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  this 
is  done  for  the  purpose  of  concealment. 

The  second  essay  defends  the  barn-owl  from  the  charge  of 
being  destructive.  Mr.  Waterton  has  proved  his  point  by 
actual  experiment. 

The  third  is  on  the  subject  of  smell  in  the  vulture.  Audu- 
bon, it  seems,  maintains,  from  a  course  of  experiments,  that 
tlie  vulture  is  not  led  by  any  powerful  sense  of  smell,  as  is 
generally  supposed.  Mr.  W.  is  stronglv  opposed  to  this  state- 
ment. Certainly,  the  Italians  and  Swiss  consider  the  vulture 
to  possess  extraordinary  powers  of  smell. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  arise  out  of  the  same  subject,  and 
Wilson,  Humboldt,  and  Azara  are  brought  as  authorities 
against  Mr.  Waterton.  **  Wilson  was  never  in  Ouiana,*'  says 
Mr.  W. ;  ^^  as  for  Humboldt,  I  cannot  think  of  submitting  to 
his  testimony  in  matters  of  ornithology  for  one  moment.  The 
avocations  of  this  traveller  were  of  too  multiplied  a  nature  to 
enable  him  to  be  a  correct  practical  ornithologist.  Asara  is 
totally  unknown  to  me." 

We  do  not  find  any  passage  in  Wilson  which  contradiets 
Waterton;  but  the  following  occurs  in  Jamesoh^s  edidoa 
of  18S1|  voL  ii«  p.  5.    *<  Their  sense  of  smelling  is  astonirii- 
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ingly  exquisite.  They  never  fail  to  discover  carrion  even 
when  at  tne  distance  of  several  miles."  Azara  is  an  excellent 
knd  valuable  writer.  He  is,  like  Mr.  Waterton,  a  bog-student. 
He  visited  the  south  of  Brazil,  Monte  Video,  Buenos  Ayres, 
La  Plata,  and  Paraguay.  His  work  has  never  been  published 
entire,  but  Cuvier  published  the  three  first  vols,  at  Paris :  the 
first  in  1809,  the  other  two  afterwards.  Another  portion  of 
his  work,  iii  Spanish,  wjas  translated  by  Sonnini,  and  pub- 
lished by  hiiti,  with  a  volume  of  plates.  This  volume  relates 
chiefljr  to  birds.  Azara  went  out  to  La  Plata,  in  1781,  and 
lived  in  that  country  above  tiventy  years.  Whether  there  is 
any  ptkssage  in  his  work  in  which  he  gives  an  opinion  contrary 
to  Mr.  Waterton,  we  cannot  find. 

At  page  70,  we  have  an  article  on  the  curious  subject  of  the 
vampire. 

^  A  gentleman,  by  name  Walcott,  from  Barbadoes,  lived  high  up 
the  River  Demerara.  While  I  was  passing  a  day  or  two  at  his  house^ 
the  vampires  sucked  his  son  (a  boy  of  about  ten  or  eleven  years  old), 
some  of  his  fowls,  and  his  jackass.  The  youth  showed  me  his  fore- 
head at  daybreak ;  the  wound  was  still  bleeding  apace,  and  I  cx- 
tniued  it  trith  minute  attention.  The  poor  ass  was  doomed  to  be  a 
prey  to  these  sangdinary  imps  of  night;  he  looked  like  misery 
Steeped  ih  vinegar.  I  saw,  by  the  numerous  sores  on  his  body,  and 
by  bis  apparent  debility,  that  he  would  soon  sink  under  his  afflic- 
tions. Mr.  Walcott  told  me  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
he  eottld  keep  a  fbw  fowls,  on  account  of  the  smaller  vampire ;  and 
that  the  larger  kind  were  killing  his  poor  ass  by  inches.  It  was  the 
only  quadruped  he  brought  up  with  him  into  the  forest. 

*^  Although  I  was  so  long  in  Dutch  Guiana,  and  visited  the  Orinoco 
and  Cayenne,  and  ranged  through  part  of  the  interior  of  the  Portu- 
guese Guiaha,  still  I  could  never  find  out  how  the  vampires  actually 
draw  the  blood ;  and^  at  this  day,  I  am  as  ignorant  of  the  real  pro- 
cess pbs  though  I  had  never  been  in  the  vampire's  country.  I  should 
not  fleel  so  mortified  at  my  total  failure  in  attempting  the  discovery, 
hid  I  not  made  such  diligent  search  after  the  vampire  and  examined 
its  haunts.  Europeans  may  consider  as  fabulous  the  stories  related 
of  the  vampire ;  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  must  believe  in  its  powers 
of  stocking  blood  from  living  animals,  as  1  have  repeatedly  seen  both 
men  and  beasts  which  had  been  sucked,  and,  moreover,  I  have  ex- 
mined  very  minutely  their  bleeding  wounds. 

^  Widiful  of  having  it  in  itiy  power  to  say  that  I  had  been  sucked 
lyf  the  vampire,  and  not  caring  for  the  loss  of  ten  or  twelve  ounces 
bf  blood,  I  ft«quently  and  designedly  put  myself  in  the  way  of  trial. 
But  the  vampire  seemed  to  take  a  personal  dislike  to  me;  and 
the  provoking  brute  would  refuse  to  give  my  claret  ode  solitary 
tria],  though  he  would  tap  the  more  fevoured  Indian's  toe,  in  a  ham- 
tnbek  withia  a  ferw  yards  of  mine.  For  the  space  of  eleven  months 
I  Aept  Uone  id   he  loft  of  a  woodeutt^  s  abandoned  heose  in  the 
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forest ;  and  thoagh  the  vampire  came  in  and  out  every  night,  and  I 
had  the  finest  opportunity  of  seeing  him,  as  the  moon  shone  through 
apertures  where  windows  had  once  been,  I  never  could  be  certain 
that  I  saw  him  make  a  positive  attempt  to  quench  hb  thirst  from 
my  veins,  though  he  often  hovered  over  the  hammock.** 

Like  all  naturalists  of  practical  experience,  Mr.  Waterion 
excels  in  the  habits  of  animals.  Hence,  there  is  a  great  deal 
that  is  very  instructive,  on  the  common  owl,  the  carrion  crow, 
the  pheasant,  the  jackdaw,  the  rook,  the  tawny  owl,  the  ring- 
dove, the  wigeon,  the  heron,  the  water  ouzel,  the  king-fisher, 
the  mallard,  the  brown  rat,  the  jay,  the  magpie,  the  jigger, 
the  pigeon,  the  misletoe-thrush,  the  windhover,  the  raven,  and 
the  chaffinch  (the  spink).  As  characteristic  of  the  feline  tribe^ 
he  relates  the  following: — 

'^  In  the  month  of  July,  1831,  two  fine  lions  made  their  appear- 
ance in  a  jungle  some  twenty  miles  distant  from  the  cantonment  of 
Rajcote,  in  the  East  Indies,  where  Captain  Woodhouse,  and  his  two 
friends,  Lieutenants  Delamain  and  Lang,  were  stationed.  An  ele- 
phant was  despatched  to  the  place  in  the  evening  on  which  the  in- 
formation arrived ;  and  on  the  morrow,  at  the  break  of  day,  the  three 
gentlemen  set  off  on  horseback,  full  of  glee,  and  elated  Mrith  the 
hope  of  a  speedy  engagement.  On  arriving  at  the  edge  of  the  juncle, 
people  were  ordered  to  ascend  the  neighbouring  trees,  that  thej 
might  be  able  to  trace  the  route  of  the  lions  in  case  they  left  the 
cover.  After  beating  about  in  the  jungle  for  some  time,  the  hunten 
started  the  two  lordly  strangers.  The  officers  fired  immediately, 
and  one  of  the  lions  fell  to  rise  no  more.  His  companions  broke 
cover,  and  took  off  across  the  country.  The  officers  now  pursued 
him  on  horseback  as  fast  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  would  allow, 
until  they  learned  from  the  men  who  were  stationed  in  the  treea, 
and  who  held  up  flags  by  way  of  signal,  that  the  lion  had  gone  back 
into  the  thicket.  Upon  this  the  three  officers  returned  to  the  edge 
of  the  jungle,  and  having  dismounted  from  their  horses,  they  got 
upon  the  elephant;  Captain  Woodhouse  placing  himself  in  the  hin- 
dermost  seat  They  now  proceeded  towards  the  heart  of  the  jungto^ 
in  the  expectation  of  rousing  the  royal  fugitive  a  second  time. 
They  found  him  standing  under  a  large  bush,  with  his  face  directly 
towards  them.  The  lion  allowed  them  to  approach  within  range  of 
hb  spring,  and  then  he  made  a  sudden  dart  at  the  elephant,  dong 
on  his  trunk  with  a  tremendous  roar,  and  wounded  him  just  above 
the  eye.  While  he  was  in  the  act  of  doing  this,  the  two  lieutenants 
fired  at  him,  but  without  success.  The  elephant  now  shook  him 
off;  but  the  fierce  and  sudden  attack  on  the  part  of  the  lion  seemed 
to  have  thrown  him  into  the  greatest  consternation.  This  was  tlie 
first  time  he  had  ever  come  in  contact  with  so  formidable  an  animal; 
and  much  exertion  was  used  before  his  riders  succeeded  in  uigiiig 
him  on  again  in  quest  of  the  lion.  At  last  he  became  somewhat 
more  tractable ;  but  as  he  was  advandng  through  the  jungle  all  of 
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a  sudden  the  lion^  which  had  lain  concealed  in  the  high  grass,  made 
at  him  with  redoubled  fury.  The  officers  now  lost  all  hopes  of 
keeping  their  elephant  in  order.  He  turned  round  abruptly,  and 
was  going  away  quite  ungovernable,  when  the  lion  again  sprang  at 
him^  seized  his  hinder  parts  with  his  teeth,  and  hung  on  them  until 
the  affrighted  animal  managed  to  shake  him  off  by  incessant  kicking. 

^  The  lion  retreated  farther  into  the  thicket ;  Captain  Woodhouse 
in  the  meantime  firing  a  random  shot  at  him,  which  proved  of  no 
avail)  as  the  jolting  of  the  elephant  and  the  uproar  of  the  moment 
prevented  hjpi  from  taking  a  steady  aim.  No  exertions  on  the  part 
of  the  officers  could  now  force  the  terrified  elephant  to  face  his 
fierce  foe,  and  they  found  themselves  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
dismounting.  Determined,  however,  to  come  to  still  closer  quarters 
with  the  formidable  king  of  q^uadrupeds.  Captain  Woodhouse  took 
the  desperate  resolution  to  proceed  on  foot  in  quest  of  him;  and  after 
searching  about  for  some  time,  he  observed  the  lion  indistinctly 
through  the  bushes^  and  discharged  his  rifle  at  him ;  but  he  was 
pretty  well  convinced  that  he  had  not  hit  him,  for  he  saw  the  lion 
retire  with  the  utmost  composure  into  the  thicker  parts  of  the 
brake.  The  two  lieutenants,  who  had  remained  at  the  outside  of 
the  jungle,  joined  their  companion  on  hearing  the  report  of  his  gun. 

'*  The  weather  was  intolerably  sultry.  Aflter  vainly  spending  a 
considerable  time  in  creeping  through  the  grass  and  bushes,  with  the 
hope  of  discovering  the  place  of  the  lion's  retreat,  they  concluded 
that  he  had  passed  quite  through  the  jungle,  and  gone  off  in  an  op- 
posite direction.  Resolved  not  to  let  their  game  escape,  the  lieute- 
nants returned  to  the  elephant,  and  immediately  proceeded  round 
the  jungle,  expecting  to  discover  the  route  which  they  conjectured 
the  lion  had  taken.  Captain  Woodhouse,  however,  remained  in  the 
thicket ;  and  as  he  could  discern  the  print  of  the  animal's  feet  on  the 
ground,  he  boldly  reserved  to  follow  up  the  track  at  all  hazards. 
The  Indian  gamefinder,  who  continued  with  his  commander,  at  last 
espied  the  lion  in  the  cover,  and  pointed  him  out  to  the  captain,  who 
fired,  but  unfortunately  missed  his  mark.  There  was  now  no  alter- 
native left  but  to  retreat  and  load  his  rifle.  Having  retired  to  a  dis- 
tance, he  was  joined  by  Lieutenant  Delamain,  who  had  dismounted 
from  his  elephant  on  hearing  the  re])ort  of  the  gun.  This  unex- 
pected meeting  increased  the  captain  s  hopes  of  ultimate  success. 
He  lost  no  time  in  pointing  out  to  the  lieutenant  the  place  where  he 
would  probably  find  the  lion,  and  said  he  would  be  up  with  him  in  a 
moment  or  two. 

"  Lieutenant  Delamain,  on  going  eight  or  ten  paces  down  a  sheep 
track,  got  a  sight  of  the  lion,  and  instantly  discharged  his  rifle  at 
him. 

*  Impetus  est  fulvis,  et  vasta  leonibus  ira!' 

This  irritated  the  mighty  lord  of  the  woods,  and  he  rushed  towards 
him,  breaking  through  the  bushes  (to  use  the  captain  s  own  words) 
<  in  most  magnificent  style.*    Captain  Woodhouse  now  found  himself 
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placed  in  an  awkward  situation.  He  was  aware  that  if  he  retraced 
hb  steps  in  order  to  put  himself  in  a  better  position  for  attack,  he 
would  just  get  to  the  point  from  which  the  lieutenant  had  fired,  and 
to  which  the  lion  was  making ;  wherefore  he  instantlj  retolTed  to 
stand  still,  in  the  hopes  that  the  lion  would  pass  by,  at  a  distance  of 
four  yards  or  so,  without  perceiving  him,  as  the  intervening  cover 
was  thick  and  strong.  In  this,  however,  he  was  most  unfbrtanately 
deceived ;  for  the  enraged  lion  saw  him  in  passing,  and  flew  at  him 
with  a  dreadful  roar.  In  an  instant,  as  though  it  had  )>cen  done  by 
a  stroke  of  lightning,  the  rifle  was  broken  and  thrown  out  of  the 
captain's  hand,  his  left  arm  at  the  same  moment  being  seised  by  the 
daws,  and  his  right  by  the  teeth,  of  his  desperate  antagonist.  While 
these  two  brave  and  sturdy  combatants, '  whose  courage  none  could 
stain,'  were  yet  standing  in  mortal  conflict.  Lieutenant  Ddamain 
ran  up,  and  discharged  his  piece  full  at  the  lion.  This  caused  the 
lion  and  the  captain  to  come  to  the  ground  together,  while  Liente- 
nant  Delemain  hastened  out  of  the  jungle  to  reload  hb  gnn.  The 
lion  now  began  to  craunch  the  captain's  arm ;  but  as  the  brave  fellow, 
notwithstanding  the  pain  which  this  horrid  process  caused,  had  the 
cool  determined  resolution  to  lie  still,  the  lordly  savage  let  the  arm 
drop  out  of  his  mouth,  and  quietly  placed  himself  in  a  CQUching 
position,  with  both  his  paws  upon  the  thigh  of  his  fallen  foe.  While 
things  were  in  this  untoward  situation,  the  captain  unthinkingly 
raised  his  hand  to  support  his  head,  which  had  got  placed  ill  at  ease 
in  the  fall.  No  sooner,  however,  had  he  moved  it,  than  the  lioD 
seized  the  lacerated  arm  a  second  time,  craunched  it  as  before,  and 
fractured  the  bone  still  higher  up.  This  additional  memetnio  mofi 
from  the  lion  was  not  lost  upon  Captain  Woodhouse ;  it  immediately 
put  him  in  mind  that  he  had  committed  an  act  of  imprudence  in 
stirring.  The  motionless  state  in  which  he  persevered  after  this 
broad  hint,  showed  that  he  had  learned  to  profit  by  the  painfol 
lesson. 

'^  He  now  lay  bleeding  and  disabled  under  the  foot  of  a  mighty 
and  an  irritated  enemy.  Death  was  close  upon  him,  armed  with 
every  terror  calculated  to  appal  the  heart  of  a  prostrate  and  defence- 
less man.  Just  as  this  worid,  with  all  its  flitting  honours,  was  on  the 
point  of  vanishing  for  ever,  he  heard  two  faint  reports  of  a  gnn, 
which  he  thought  sounded  from  a  distance ;  but  he  was  totally  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  them.  He  learned,  af^r  the  affair  was  over,  that 
the  reports  were  caused  by  his  friend  at  the  outside  of  the  jungle, 
who  had  flashed  ofl*  some  powder  in  order  to  be  quite  sure  that  the 
nipples  of  his  rifle  were  clean. 

'*  The  two  lieutenants  were  now  hastening  to  his  assistance,  and 
he  heard  the  welcome  sound  of  feet  approaching ;  but,  unfortunately, 
they  were  in  a  wrong  direction,  as  the  lion  was  betwixt  them  and 
him.  Aware  that  if  his  friend  fired,  the  baUs  would  hit  him,  after 
they  had  passed  through  the  lion's  body,  Captain  Woodhouae  quietly 
pronounced,-  in  a  low  and  subdued  tone,  *  to  the  other  aide  I  to  thie 
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other  Aide  I-  Hearing  the  voice,  they  looked  in  the  direction  from 
whence  it  proceeded,  and  to  their  horror  saw  their  brave  comrade  in 
his  utmost  need*  Having  made  a  circuit,  they  cautiously  came 
up  pn  the  other  side,  and  Lieutenant  Delamain,  whose  coolness  in 
encounters  with  wild  beasts  had  always  been  conspicuous,  from  a 
distance  of  about  a  dozen  yards,  fired  at  the  lion  over  the  person  of 
the  prostrate  warrior. 

f*  The  lion  merely  quivered ;  his  head  dropped  upon  the  ground, 
and  in  an  instant  he  lay  dead  on  the  side  close  to  his  intended 
victim." 

Our  leather  informs  us  (page  153)  that  he  paid  a  visit  to 
Flamborough  Head,  an4  made  a  tour  of  the  rocks  and  cliiTs 
for  some  wi^y  nort)).   To  ^  naturalist)  a  poet,  or  a  moralist,  few 

1)laces  in  this  part  of  Europe  could  be  selected  more  calcu- 
ated  to  graUfy  the  mind  than  that  coast,  with  its  abrupt  and 
wild  range  of  natural  fortresses,  which  run  northern  almost  to 
the  Scotch  border. 

^  The  immense  range  of  perpendicular  rocks,  lashed  by  old 
ocean  s  briny  surge,  offers  a  choice  and  favourable  retreat  of  myriads 
of  wildfowl,  from  far-famed  Flamborough  Head  to  Bempton,  and 
thence  to  Buckton  and  Speaton,  and  onwards  to  the  Bay  of  Filey. 

''  He  who  wishes  to  examine  the  nidification  of  these  birds  ought 
to  be  at  this  part  of  the  sea-coast  early  in  the  month  of  May.  About 
five  miles  from  Bridlington  Quay  is  the  village  of  Flamborough, 
chiefly  inhabited  by  fishermen  ;  and  a  little  farther  on  is  a  country 
inn,  called  the  North  Star,  which  has  good  accommodation  for  man 
and  horse ;  but  a  lady  would  feel  herself  ill  at  ease  in  it,  on  account 
of  the  dsdly  visits  of  the  fishermen,  those  hardy  soni^  of  Neptune, 
who  stop  at  it  on  their  way  to  the  ocean,  and  again  on  their  return. 
Here  they  rendezvous,  to  fortify  their  interior  with  a  pint  or  two  of 
comfort,  and  to  smoke  a  pipe,  by  way  of  compensation  for  the  many 
buffets  which  they  ever  and  anon  receive  in  the  exercise  of  their 
stormy  and  nocturnal  calling. 

'*  On  the  bare  ledges  of  Uiese  stupendous  cliffs  the  guillemot  lays 
ite  ^^9  which  is  exposed  to  the  face  of  heaven,  without  any  nest 
whatever ;  but  the  razorbills  and  puffins  lay  theirs  in  crannies,  deep 
and  difficult  of  access.  Here,  too,  the  peregrine  falcon  breeds,  and 
here  the  raven  rears  its  young ;  while  the  rock  pigeon  and  the  star^ 
ling  enter  the  fissures  of  the  precipice,  and  proceed  with  their  nidi- 
fication, far  removed  from  the  prying  eye  of  man.  The  kittiwake 
makes  her  nest  of  dried  grass  wherever  she  can  find  a  lodgement, 
and  lays  two  spotted  eggs,  very  rarely  three.  The  cormorant  and 
shag  inhabit  that  part  of  the  rock  which  is  opposite  to  Buckton 
HaU.  Ton  are  told  that  the  cormorants  had  their  nests,  in  former 
times,  near  to  the  Flamborough  lighthouse ;  but  now  these  birds  to- 
tally abandon  the  place  during  the  breeding  'season.  The  jackdaw 
is  found  throughout  the  whole  of  this  bold  and  craggy  shore;  he 
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associates  with  the  seafowl,  as  though  he  were  quite  at  home  amoDgst 
his  own  inland  congeners.  Towards  the  top  of  the  clifik,  both  rab« 
bits  and  foxes  have  descended  from  the  table  land  above  them,  and 
managed  to  find  a  shelter  among  the  crevices,  in  places  where  jou 
would  suppose  that  no  four-footed  animal  would  ever  dare  to  venture. 
A  low  mound,  half  earth,  half  stone,  thrown  up  by  the  farmers  for 
the  protection  of  their  flocks,  skirts  the  winding  summit  of  the  pre- 
cipice. Cattle  have  been  known  to  surmount  this  artificial  boundary, 
and  lose  their  lives  in  the  roaring  surge  below. 

"  This  extensive  range  of  rocks,  as  far  as  appertains  to  birds,  is 
not  considered  private  property.  Any  person  who  can  dimb  it 
may  carry  away  what  number  of  eggs  he  chooses.  Still  there  is  a 
kind  of  honourable  understanding  betwixt  the  different  sets  of 
climbers,  that  they  will  not  trespass  over  the  boundaries  which  have 
been  marked  by  mutual  consent. 

''  The  eggs  of  the  guillemot  and  razorbills  form  a  considerable 
article  of  traffic  from  old  May-day  till  about  the  middle  of  June. 
Though  the  eggs  of  the  kittiwake  and  puffin  are  of  fully  as  good  a 
flavour,  still  they  are  not  in  such  request,  on  account  of  their  tender 
shells,  which  are  easily  broken  in  packing,  and  in  transporting  from 
place  to  place. 

*'  The  usual  process  of  seeking  for  the  eggs  is  generally  carried 
on  by  three  men,  though  two  will  suffice  in  case  of  necessity.  Hav- 
ing provided  themselves  with  two  ropes  of  sufficient  length  and 
strength,  they  drive  an  iron  bar  into  the  ground,  about  6  in.  deep, 
on  the  table  land  at  the  top  of  the  precipice.  To  this  bar  is  fastened 
the  thickest  of  the  two  ropes,  and  then  it  is  thrown  down  the  rocks. 
He  who  is  to  descend  now  puts  his  legs  through  a  pair  of  hempen 
braces,  which  meet  round  his  middle,  and  there  form  a  wabtbaod* 
At  each  end  of  this  waistband  is  a  loophole,  through  which  they 
reeve  the  smaller  rope.  Sometimes  an  iron  hook  and  eye  are  used 
in  lieu  of  this  loop.  A  man  now  holds  the  rope  firmly  in  his  hand, 
and  gradually  lowers  his  comrade  down  the  precipice.  While  he  is 
descending  he  has  hold  of  the  other  rope,  which  was  fastened  to  the 
iron  bar ;  and,  with  this  assistance,  he  passes  from  ledge  to  ledge, 
and  from  rock  to  rock,  picking  up  the  eggs  of  the  guillemot,  and 
putting  them  into  two  bags,  which  he  had  slung  across  his  shoulder 
ere  he  commenced  his  arduous  undertaking.  When  he  has  filled 
these  bags  with  eggs,  he  jerks  the  rope,  and  the  motion  informs  his 
friend  at  the  top  that  it  is  now  time  to  draw  him  up.  On  coming 
up  again  to  the  place  from  whence  he  first  set  out,  all  the  eggs  are 
taken  from  the  bags,  and  put  into  a  large  basket,  prior  to  their  be- 
ing packed  in  hampers  and  carried  ofi'in  a  cart  by  wholesale  dealers, 
who  purchase  them  from  the  climbers  for  sixpence  the  score.  At 
Bridlington  and  the  neighbouring  places  the  eggs  are  retailed  at  a 
halfpenny  a  piece. 

'*  The  rocks  are  searched  for  eggs  every  third  day,  provided  the 
weather  be  fair.    It  requires  considerable  address  on  the  part  of  the 
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descending  climber  to  save  himself  from  Being  hit  by  fragments  of 
the  rock,  which  are  broken  off  by  the  rope  coming  in  contact  with 
them.  He  avoids  the  danger  by  moving  sideways  when  the  stone  is 
fallings  and  by  taking  care,  as  he  goes  down,  to  clear  away  with  his 
foot  any  portion  of  the  rock  that  seems  ready  to  give  way.  One  of 
the  climbers,  while  be  was  imparting  to  me  instructions  how  to  act, 
grinned  purposely,  and  showed  his  upper  jaw.  I  learned  by  his  story, 
that,  last  year,  a  falling  stone  had  driven  two  of  his  front  teeth  down 
his  throat ;  while  the  poor  climber,  with  all  his  dexterity,  was  unable 
to  fend  off  the  blow. 

^  As  I  was  lowered  down,  the  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  the  scene 
b^gared  all  description,  and  amply  repaid  any  little  unpleasant  sen- 
sations which  arose  on  the  score  of  danger.  The  sea  was  roaring  at 
the  base  of  this  stupendous  wall  of  rocks ;  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  wildfowl  were  in  an  instant  on  the  wing :  the  kittiwakes 
and  jackdaws  rose  in  circling  flight ;  while  most  of  the  guillemots, 
razorbills,  and  puffins,  left  the  ledges  of  the  rocks,  in  a  straight  and 
downward  line^  with  a  peculiarly  quick  motion  of  the  pinions,  till 
they  plunged  into  the  ocean.  It  was  easy  to  dbtinguish  the  puffins 
from  the  razorbills  in  their  descent :  these  presented  a  back  of  a 
uniformly  dark  colour;  those  had  a  faint  white  diagonal  line  running 
across  the  wings.  The  nests  of  the  kittiwakes  were  close  to  each 
other,  on  every  part  of  the  rocks  which  was  capable  of  holding  them ; 
and  they  were  so  numerous,  as  totally  to  defy  any  attempt  to  count 
them.  On  the  bare  and  level  ledge  of  the  rocks,  often  not  more 
than  six  inches  wide,  lay  the  eggs  of  the  guillemots :  some  were 
placed  parallel  with  the  range  of  the  shelf,  others  nearly  so,  and 
others  with  their  blunt  and  sharp  ends  indiscriminately  pointing  to 
the  sea.  By  no  glutinous  matter,  nor  any  foreign  body  what  eve 
were  they  affixed  to  the  rock :  bare  they  lay,  unattached,  as  on  the 
palm  of  your  outstretched  hand.  You  might  see  nine  or  ten,  or 
sometimes  twelve,  old  guillemots  in  a  line,  so  near  to  each  other  that 
their  wings  seemed  to  touch  those  of  their  neighbours ;  and  when 
they  flew  off  at  your  approach,  you  would  see  as  many  eggs  as  you 
had  counted  birds  sitting  on  the  ledge. 

^  The  eggs  vary  in  size  and  shape  and  colour  beyond  all  belief. 
Some  are  large,  others  small ;  some  exceedingly  sharp  at  one  end, 
and  others  nearly  rotund.  Where  one  is  green,  streaked  and  blotched 
with  black,  another  has  a  milk-white  ground,  blotched  and  streaked 
with  light  brown.  Others,  again,  present  a  very  pale  green  colour, 
without  any  markings  at  all ;  while  others  are  of  a  somewhat  darker 
green,  with  streaks  and  blotches  of  a  remarkably  faded  brown.  In 
a  word,  Nature  seems  to  have  introduced  such  an  endless  intermixture 
of  white,  brown,  green,  yellow,  and  black,  into  the  shells  of  the  eggs 
of  the  guillemots,  that  it  absolutely  requires  the  aid  of  the  well-set 
pallet  of  a  painter  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  their  beautifully  blended 
variety  of  colouring.  The  pen  has  no  chance  of  success  in  attempt- 
ing the  description. 
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**  The  rock-climbers  assure  you  that  the  guillemot^  when  undis- 
turbedy  never  lays  more  than  one  egg ;  but  that;  if  it  be  taken  away, 
she  will  lay  another ;  and,  if  she  be  plundered  of  that,  she  will  thea 
produce  a  third ;  and  so  on.  If  you  dissect  a  guillemoty  yon  will 
find  a  knot  of  eggs  within  her.  The  rock-climbers  affirm  that  the 
bird  can  retain  these  eggs,  or  produce  them,  according  to  dream* 
stances.  Thus,  if  she  be  allowed  to  hatch  her  first  egg,  she  lays  no 
more  for  the  season ;  if  that  ^g  be  lost  or  taken  away,  anottier  is 
laid  to  supply  its  place. 

**  The  men  also  assure  you  that,  when  the  young  guillemot  gels  to 
a  certain  sise,  it  manages  to  climb  upon  the  back  of  the  old  bird, 
which  conveys  it  down  to  the  ocean.  Having  carried  a  good  tele- 
scope with  me,  through  it  I  saw  numbers  of  young  guillonots,  diTing 
and  sporting  on  the  sea,  quite  unable  to  fly ;  and  I  observed  othen 
on  the  ledges  of  the  rocks,  as  I  went  down  among  them,  in  such  litu- 
ations,  thiO,  had  they  attempted  to  fall  into  the  waves  beneath,  they 
would  have  been  killed  by  striking  against  the  projecting  pointa  of 
the  intervening  sharp  and  rugged  rocks :  wherefore  I  condnded 
that  the  information  of  the  rock-climbers  was  to  be  depended  upon; 
and  I  more  easily  gave  credit  to  it,  because  I  myself  have  seen  an 
old  swan  sailing  on  the  water,  with  her  young  ones  upon  her  baek» 
about  a  week  after  they  were  hatched. 

^*  He  who  rejoices  when  he  sees  all  nature  smiling  around  hiai^ 
and  who  takes  an  interest  in  contemplating  the  birds  of  heaven  aa 
they  wing  their  way  before  him,  will  feel  sad  at  heart  on  learning  the 
unmerited  persecution  to  which  these  harmless  seafowl  are  expoeed* 
Parties  of  sportsmen,  from  all  quarters  of  the  kingdom,  visit  Flaai- 
borough  and  its  vicinity  during  the  summer  months,  and  spread  sad 
devastation  all  around  them.  No  profit  attends  tlie  carnage ;  the 
poor  unfortunate  birds  serve  merely  as  marks  to  aim  at,  and  uey  are 
generally  left  where  they  falL  Did  these  heartless  gunmen  reflect, 
but  for  one  moment,  how  many  innocent  birds  their  shot  destroys  ; 
how  many  &11  disabled  on  the  wave,  there  to  linger  for  hours,  per- 
haps for  days,  in  torture  and  in  anguish ;  did  they  but  consider  how 
many  helpless  young  ones  will  never  see  again  their  parents  coming 
to  the  rock  with  food ;  they  would,  methinks,  adopt  some  other  plan 
to  tiy  their  skill,  or  cheat  Uie  lingering  hour. 

*^  The  old  fable  teUs  us  that  the  cormorant  was  once  a  wool- 
merchant  He  entered  into  partnership  with  the  bramble  and  the 
bat,  and  they  freighted  a  large  vessel  with  wool.  She  struck  oo 
some  rocks,  and  went  to  the  ^ttom.  Since  that  disaster,  the  bat 
sculks  in  his  hiding-hole  until  twilight,  in  order  that  he  may  avoid 
his  creditors :  the  bramble  seizes  hold  of  every  passing  sheep,  lo 
make  up  his  loss  by  retaining  part  of  its  wool ;  while  the  cormorant 
is  for  ever  diving  into  waters  of  the  deep,  in  hopes  of  discovering 
whereabout  his  foundered  vessel  lies.  So  far  for  the  fable,  which 
will  always  bring  pleasing  lecoUectiona  into  the  minds  of  thoee  who 
are  fond  of  rural  pursuits. 
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**  The  cormorants  often  pay  me  a  visit  in  the  winter  season ;  and, 
could  they  but  perceive  that  there  is  safety  for  them  here,  and  great 
danger  ebewhere,  they  would  remain  with  me  while  the  water  is 
unfirosen.  But  Uiey  wander,  unfortunately,  through  parts  where 
protection  is  not  afforded  them ;  and,  being  outlandish  birds  in  the 
eyes  of  the  neighbouring  gamekeepers,  they  are  immediately  shot  at 
Those  which  find  their  way  here  are  so  unconscious  of  danger,  that, 
after  they  have  spent  a  considerable  portion  of  time  in  diving  for 
fish>  they  will  come  and  preen  their  feathers  on  the  terrace  which 
rises  ftrom  the  water,  within  ten  yards  of  the  drawing-room  windows. 

**  The  cormorant  may  be  justly  styled  the  feathered  terror  of  the 
finny  tribe.  His  skill  in  diving  is  most  admirable,  and  his  success 
beyond  belief.  You  may  know  him  at  a  distance,  among  a  thousand 
waterfowl,  by  his  upright  neck,  by  his  body  being  apparently  half 
immersed  in  the  water,  and  by  his  being  perpetually  in  motion  when 
not  on  land.  While  the  ducks  and  teal  and  wigeons  are  stationary 
on  the  pool,  the  cormorant  is  seen  swimming  to  and  fro,  *  as  if  in 
quest  of  something.'  First  raising  his  body  nearly  perpendicular^ 
down  he  plunges  into  the  deep ;  and,  after  staying  there  a  consi* 
derable  time>  he  b  sure  to  bring  up  a  fish,  which  he  invariably  swal<* 
lows  head  foremost  Sometimes  half  an  hour  elapses  before  he  can 
manage  to  accommodate  a  large  eel  quietly  in  his  stomach.  You 
see  hun  straining  violently,  with  repeated  efforts  to  gulp  it ;  and 
when  you  fancy  that  the  slippery  mouthful  is  disposed  of,  all  on  a 
sudden  the  eel  retrogrades  upwards  from  its  dismal  sepulchre,  strug- 
gling violently  to  escape.  The  cormorant  swallows  it  again ;  and  up 
again  it  comes,  and  shows  its  tail  a  foot  or  more  out  of  his  destroy* 
er*s  mouth.  At  length,  worn  out  with  ineffectual  writhings  and  slid- 
ings,  the  eel  is  golped  down  into  the  cormorant's  stomach  for  the 
last  time,  there  to  meet  its  dreaded  and  inevitable  fate.  This  gor- 
mandising  exhibition  was  witnessed  here  by  several  individuals,  both 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  on  Nov.  26, 18S2,  tJirough  an  excellent  eight 
and  twenty  guinea  telescope ;  the  cormorant  being,  at  that  time,  not 
more  than  a  hundred  yards  distant  from  the  observers.  I  was  of 
the  party. 

*  When  I  visited  Flamborough  Head,  in  the  first  week  in  June,  I 
was  disappointed  in  not  seeing  the  cormorant  there :  but  I  was  in- 
formed, in  Bridlington  Quay,  that  this  bird  was  not  to  be  found 
nearer  than  the  rocks  at  Buckton ;  and  that  it  had  eggs  very  late  in 
the  season.  In  consequence  of  this  information,  I  made  a  second 
expedition  to  the  sea  coast,  and  arrived  at  Bridlington  Quay  on 
July  14,  1834. 

'*  About  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  sea,  betwixt  Flam- 
borough  Head  and  Filey  Bay,  stands  the  once  hospitable  mansion  of 
Buckton  HalL  I  say  hospitable,  because  its  carved  ornaments  in 
stone,  its  stately  appearance,  and  the  excellent  manner  in  which  its 
outbuildings  have  been  constructed,  plamly  indicate  that  mirth  and 
revelry  must  once  have  cheered  its  walls.    But  the  tide  of  prosperity 
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has  ceased  to  flow.  Something  or  other  seems  to  have  intervened, 
and  turned  it  down  another  channel :  for  now  the  once  well-known 
Buckton  Hall  is  a  neglected  mansion ;  and  the  stranger,  as  he  passes 
near  it,  sees  at  one  glance  that  it  is  no  longer  a  place  of  rendezvous 
for  the  great  The  present  tenant  kmdly  fdlowed  the  horse  and  gig, 
which  I  had  hired  in  Bridlington  Quay,  to  be  put  under  cover  till  I 
returned  from  the  difi. 

*<  My  guide,  whose  name  was  Mellor,  and  who  poenesses  a  very 
accurate  knowledge  of  all  the  birds  in  thb  district,  having  mustered 
men  and  ropes  in  the  village  of  Buckton,  we  proceeded  across  the 
table  land  to  the  RainclifT,  which  forms  a  perpendicuUr  wall  to  the 
ocean,  140  yards  high.  Whibt  I  was  descending  thb  precipice, 
thousands  of  guillemots  and  razorbilb  enlivened  the  interesting  scene. 
Some  were  going  down  to  the  water,  others  were  ascending  from  it; 
while  every  ledge  of  the  rock,  as  far  as  my  eye  could  reach,  was  lite- 
rally covered  with  birds  of  the  same  species.  The  cormorants  stayed 
not  to  witness  my  unwelcome  descent  into  their  ancient  and  almost 
inaccessible  settlement  They  all  took  wing,  as  soon  as  we  reached 
the  edge  of  the  cliff,  and  went  far  away  to  sea.  It  was  a  difficult 
matter  to  procure  their  eggs ;  for  the  nests  were  built  in  places  where 
the  rocks  overhung  them ;  and  it  was  only  by  my  giving  the  rope  a 
swinging  motion,  and  then  taking  advantage  of  it,  as  it  brought  me 
to  the  face  of  the  cliff,  that  I  was  enabled  to  get  a  footing  on  the 
ledges  which  contained  them.  These  nests  were  composed  of  thick 
sticks,  plants  from  the  rocks,  grass,  ketlocks  which  had  gone  te  seed, 
and  a  little  wool.  There  were  four  young  birds  in  one,  three  ^gs 
in  another,  two  in  a  third,  and  one  newly  laid  in  a  fourth.  The  ^dl 
of  the  cormorant's  eggs  is  incnisted  with  a  white  chalky  substance, 
which  b  easily  scraped  off  with  your  penknife,  and  then  you  get  at 
the  true  colour  of  the  shell;  the  outside  of  which  is  of  a  whitish 
green,  and  the  inside  of  a  green  extremely  delicate  and  beautiftiL 
The  egg  b  oblong  in  shape,  and  you  find  it  small  for  the  size  of  the 
bird.  The  four  young  cormorants  were  unfledged,  and  covered  with 
a  black  down.  Their  long  necks,  and  long  wing-bones,  gave  them 
a  grotesque,  and  an  almost  hideous  appearance.  They  would  have 
been  of  service  to  the  renowned  CaUot,  when  he  was  making  hb 
celebrated  sketch  of  the  temptations  of  St.  Anthony.  There  came 
from  the  nests  a  fetid  smell,  so  intolerable,  that  you  might  have  fkn- 
ded  you  had  got  among  Virgil's  Harpies;  or  that  you  were  inhaling 
exhalations  from  the  den  of  Cacus.  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
distressing  to  your  nasal  sensibilities. 

^  It  b  remarkable  that  on  the  Raincliff  not  a  kittiwake  b  seen  to 
alight ;  and  scarcely  ever  observed  to  fly  close  past  it  I  saw  no 
signs  that  thb  bird  had  ever  made  its  nest  here.  An  attentive  natu- 
ralist, who  would  take  up  hb  quarters  in  this  neighbourhood,  and 
vbit  the  coast  every  day  during  tlie  breeding  season,  might  pombly 
be  able  to  discover  the  cause  why  the  kittiwake,  which  b  seen  in 
•noh  countless  thousands  from  Flamborough  Head  to  BempCoii, 
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should  shun  the  Raincliff,  which,  apparently  differs  in  nothing  but 
height  from  the  other  parts  of  this  bold  and  rocky  shore. 

**  I  am  positive  that  we  have  not  two  species  of  cormorant  in  Great 
Britain.  The  crested  cormorant,  with  a  white  spot  on  each  thigh, 
is  merely  the  common  cormorant  in  his  nuptial  dress»  This  is  not 
the  only  bird  which  becomes  highly  ornamented  during  the  breeding 
season.  On  some  future  day,  when  the  storms  of  winter  forbid  all 
access  to  the  fields,  and  condemn  me  to  the  dull  monotony  of  life 
within  doors,  I  may  possibly  take  up  the  pen,  and  write  down  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  change  of  plumage  in  birds." 


Art.  VIII. — 1,  Lectures  on  the  Real  Presence  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Blessed  Euclia- 

■  rist.  Delivered  in  the  English  College^  Rome,  By  Nicholas 
Wiseman,  D,D.  Vol.  1.  Scriptural  Proofs.  London,  1836. 

2.  The  Roman  Catholic  Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  considered^ 
in  reply  to  Dr.  WisemarCs  argument  from  Scripture.  By 
Thomas  Turton,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in 
the  University  of  Cambride,  and  Dean  of  Peterborough. 
Cambridge,  1887. 

8,  A  Reply  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Turtorls  "  Roman  Catholic  Doc 
trine  of  the  Eucharist  considered"  Philalethes  Cantabrir 
giensisj  the  British  Critic^  and  the  Church  cf  England 
Quarterly  Review.  By  Nicholas  Wiseman,  D.D.  London, 
1889. 

RELIGIOUS  controversy,  more  than  any  other,  imposes 
the  observance  of  honesty  and  decorum  on  those  who 
engage  in  it.  If  it  be  too  much  to  expect  that  the  disputants 
should  never  allow  their  passions  to  interfere  in  the  conflict, 
it  may,  however,  be  reasonably  required  that  they  should 
control  them,  and  spare  truth,  whose  interests  are  professedly 
espoused,  the  dishonour  of  being  involved  in  a  fray  of  perso- 
nalities. The  petty  arts  of  wrangling  should  be  disdained. 
Invectives,  cowardly  insinuations,  perversions  of  meaning, 
and  the  like  appliances  of  a  worthless  cause,  or  a  worthless 
advocate,  should  be  relinquished  to  the  professed  libeller,  or 
the  hireling  scribe  of  a  political  faction.  They  are  alike  un- 
manly and  unchristian. 

Ot  all  religious  subjects,  the  Eucharist  is  that,  which  seems 
most  to  inculcate  moderate  and  charitable  language  in  the 
treatment,  and  to  interdict  asperity  and  railing  from  discus- 
sions even  incidentally  connected  with  it.     An  institution. 
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commemorative  of  a  Saviour's  love  and  denoting  brotherly 
union,  is  sadly  degraded,  when  it  is  made  the  occasion  of 
splenetic  effusions,  insult  and  scurrility.  Let,  then,  this 
ground  of  controversy,  at  least,  be  sacred  from  disgraceful 
intrusion.  If,  unhappily,  all  who  bear  the  Christian  name, 
do  not  respond  to  the  feeling  entreaties*  directed  to  them  to 
be  of  one  mind  on  this  mystery,  at  least  let  every  investiga- 
tion regarding  it  be  conducted  decently : — coarse  jests  and 
persond  raillery,  have  no  aflBnity  with  Scripture  texts ;  deri- 
sion and  theological  argument  make  an  unnatural  medley. 
Earnestness  in  contending  for  one's  convictions  is  not  incom- 
patible with,  in  fact,  it  receives  its  best  grace  from,  an  inoffen- 
sive and  courteous  bearing  towards  those  with  whom  we  spe- 
culatively differ. 

It  is  this  that  enhances  the  value  of  the  learned  work  which 
stands  first  on  our  list.  To  very  extensive  research  and  skill 
in  presenting  arguments  for  the  Catholic  doctrine  in  an  inte- 
resting and  often  original  point  of  view,  it  superadds  the 
recommendation  of  bemg  free  from  arrogance  and  asperity. 
A  tone  of  moderation  runs  through  the  whole : — for  we  do  not 
think  that  the  author  in  his  answer f  to  the  unfounded  charges 
of  Professor  Lee,  repeated  with  something  like  studied  rude- 
ness by  Mr.  Hartwell  Home,  has  exceeded  the  bounds  of  a 
iust  defence.  His  ^^  abstinence  from  all  provoking  and  ill- 
bred  forms  of  speech,''  has,  it  appears,  furnished  a  certain 
facetious  Critic  with  a  topic  for  banter  and  matter  for  sage 
induction  : — as  our  vein  of  pleasantry  is  not  so  rich  and  our 
philosophy  is  more  homely,  we  shall  commend  the  reserve,  and 
believe  it  to  indicate  a  mild  and  charitable  temper. 

*To  this  measured  tone  a  striking  contrast  is  exhibited  in  tlio 
second  of  the  works  at  the  head  of  our  paper.  Dr.  Turton  is 
a  polemic  to  the  heart's  content  of  those  who  may  think  that 
the  chief  duty  of  one  who  sits  down  to  answer  a  book  is  to 
study  how  he  may  be  most  offensive  to  its  author,  and  repre- 
sent him  as  alike  despicable  and  odious.  The  divine  is  lost 
in  the  scold.  The  Regius  Professor  at  Cambridge,  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  takes  up  the  style  familiar  to  one  who 
wore  his  gown  in  the  seventeenth.:]:     The  object  of  his  attack 


•  Cone.  Trid,  Sess.  xiii.  cap.  8.  f  P.  242  ct  scqq. 

X  Dr.  Whitakcr,  from  whose  Praelec.  de  Soorain.  (Ed.  1634,)  we  cull  at  random 
Uie  following  amenities.  There  i$  often  a  whimsical  coincidence  in  exprcttioa 
between  the  revilcr  of  Bcllarmine  and  the  modem  Cambridge  Doctor.  ••  Qaid 
did  potest  blasphemius  in  Dcum,  in  Scripturas,  in  fidcm  et  religionem  ?  n.  170. 
Tam  impudens  est  ccrte  ut  nuofiuam  crcdiderim  quuoquam  bomioem  CbristUuiiiai 
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is  without  one  redeeming  merit,  one  commendable  Quality. 
^  All  is  naught :'— or  the  little  good  allowed  is  so  dasned,  as 
hardly  to  be  worthy  of  account.  "  The  author  is  subtle,  but 
not  sagacious:  he  is  dexterous,  but  not  circumspect;  be  is 
learned  after  the  manner  of  a  controversialist,  not  after  that 
of  a  student.  It  would  have  afforded  me  real  pleasure,  if  I 
could  have  pointed  out  a  single  instance  of  fair  manly  investi- 
gation in  the  course  of  his  lectures :  and  I  sincerely  regret, 
that  he  has  not  enabled  me  to  pay  him  the  compliment/'* 
To  those  who  give  implicit  faith  to  the  Doctor's  oracular  anti- 
thesis, the  author  of  the  ^^  Lectures"  will,  of  course,  pass  as  a 
quibbling  sciolist,  a  miserable  pretender : — and  it  will  be  their 
wonder  how  a  scholar  of  Dr.  Turton*s  presumed  abilities 
should  condescend  to  notice  with  his  frown  one  so  undeserving 
the  honour  of  criticism,  or  expend  any  of  the  stores  of  his 
vituperation  on  one  so  flagrantly  unprincipled. 

A  closer  insight  into  the  learned  censor's  work,  will,  how- 
ever, help  to  dispel  this  wonder.  There  is,  as  the  reader  will 
observe,  no  gradation  in  the  blame :  the  reproof  is  always 
craned  to  the  utmost  pitch.  It  will  be  asked,  how  comes 
this  ? — Then  the  contradiction  between  the  author^s  avowed 
principle  and  his  practice :  *^  Strong  language  is  quite  foreign 
to  my  habits  of  writing."f  **  And  yet  his  peace  is  but  canti" 
nual  jarJ*^  Lastly,  the  incessant  recurrence  of  the  argument 
ad  invidiam  et  opprobrium : — the  strained  eflFort  to  fasten 
on  a  clergyman,  a  dignitary  and  a  teacher  in  the  capital  of 
the  Christian  world,  the  imputation  of  profanity  and  of  mili- 
tating systematically  against  what  is  most  venerable  in  religion. 

We  speak  of  what  might  occur  to  the  mind  of  an  "  intelli- 
gent and  impartial  reader,'':|:  who  had  no  acquaintance  with 
Dr.  Wiseman's  other  works,  or  who,  as  was  the  case  with  our- 
selves, takes  up  Dr.  Turton's  volume  before  he  has  read  that 
which  it  was  intended  to  crush.  Such  a  reader  might  deem 
it  a  first-rate  polemical  work,  and  readily  perceive,  that  its 
author  was  not  the  man  to  do  things  by  halves ;  yet,  whilst 

id  esse  dictorum  quod  ille  dicit  ib.  Nihil  a  Bellarmino  diei  impudenthis  potoit. 
p.  487.  Aliud  stans,  aliud  sedens  dicit  p.  545.  Video  Bellann.  usum  ease 
oenlis  alienis,  p.  166.  De  hoc  loco  laborat  ct  mirifice  se  torquet  et  nescio 
que  commenta  sophistiea  excogitat.'*  p.  374. — Enough.  Whoever  will  turn  to 
Dr.  Turton,  at  pages  115,  129,  140,  213,  317,  106,  98,  and  291,  iF»iU  find 
these  same  elegancies  translated,  always  with  freedom,  generally  with  improre- 
ments.  And,  as  Wbitaker  could  be  civil  {in  hi8  way)  to  Catholic  writers,  when 
their  testimony  eould  be  pressed  in  to  serve  a  turn,  (inter  Pontificios  ipsoff  qui 
paulo  doctiores  et  asquiores  sunt,  &c.  . .  Mathias  Doring,  Papista  baud  obscu- 
rus."  p.  376)  so  can  Dr.  Turton,  pp.  95,  214,  291. 

•  T.  322.  t  T.  108.  +  T.  vi. 
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pitying  him  for  bis  jokes,  which,  though  designed  to  make  the 
unskilful  laugh,  are  calculated  to  make  the  judicious  grieve, — 
he  might  be  swayed  by  his  repute  and  bold  assertion,  and 
conclude  that  the  writer  under  review  had  laid  himself  open  to 
just  censure.  At  the  same  time,  warned  in  advance  by  bis  au« 
thor,  that  ^^  in  the  midst  of  continual  interruptions,  the  greatest 
care  cannot  always  prevent  mistakes,"*  he  would  apply  the 
observation  to  mitigate  the  severity  which  he  saw  deait  out  to 
the  work  impugned ;  wishing  that  the  censor  who  had  been 
so  wary  in  suggesting  in  advance  an  excuse  for  himself,  had 
been  equally  generous  in  allowing  the  benefit  of  the  same 
to  another.  After  all,  moroseness  is  endurable  in  a  critic,  if 
he  observe  strict  justice.  The  reader,  then,  would  be  en- 
couraged to  proceed  in  full  reliance  by  the  author's  protesting 
that  **  he  feels  at  least  the  consciousness  of  having  represented 
everything  faithfully,"f  and  by  his  passing  (with  a  guarded- 
ness,  however  which,  upon  narrow  inspection,  seems  like  cun- 
ning,) anticipated  sentence  upon  himself,  if  any  fraud  be 
i>ractised  on  the  reader's  confidence.  Certain  supicions  of 
bul  play  would  gradually  be  awakened  by  ill-disguised  ma- 
noeuvres : — the  slipping  of  the  question  in  hand,  the  tedious 
delay  on  points  of  very  subordinate  importance,  the  diversions 
and  the  doublings.:^  When,  at  length,  he  saw  a  divine  who 
has  laboured  to  vindicate  the  high  character  of  the  Christian 
ordinance,  charged  with  using  terms  most  gross  and  offensive 
in  describing  our  Lord's  discourses,§  he  would  closely  examine 
the  ground  of  the  accusation,  and  upon  finding  the  accuser 
driven  to  the  hard  necessity  of  forcing  a  solecism  on  the  mo- 
ther-tongue,||  in  order  to  attach  to  unexceptionable  words 
an  irreverent  signification,  he  would  resent  the  imposture. 
Or,  when  he  saw  him  charged  with  retailing  an  anecdote 
*^  which  indicates  the  most  grievous  insensibility  to  holy 
things,"1f  he  might  well  cr}%  hold  !  and  believing  the  imputa- 
tion extravagant,  seek  instantly  to  confront  the  accuser  with  a 
testimony  wnich,  suspiciously  enough,  has  been  kept  out  of 

•  T.  vi.  ♦  Ibid.  t  42  et  sq.  63,  192,  &c.  §  T.  112. 

II  In  the  Lectures,  (p.  86,)  occurs  Uie  following  phrase  :....**  We  cannot 
allow  our  Saviour,  if  a  sincere  teacher,  to  have  used  these  ideas  as  images,"  Itc, 
and  it  is  repeated  in  p.  89.  That  is,  **  we  cannot  admit  that  our  Saviour  .  . . 
used,''  &c.  The  critic  offers  violence  to  the  language  by  explaining  (page  1 13,) 
the  word  attow  as  synonymous  with  permit.  How  can  we  permit  a  person's  kapimf 
dome  any  thing  ?  Let  us  illustrate  the  meaning  of  the  misinU?rprcted  plira«e  by 
an  example.  We  cannot  allow  Dr.  Turlon  to  kai-e  come  off  with  komomr  finom  hia 
encounter  wiUi  Dr.  Wiseman ;  but  wc  allow  him  to  amtvle  bimaelA  •«  ht  bcal 
roajj  /or  hit  ditcomJUure, 

^  T.  31^ 
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sight.  The  reading  of  the  **  anecdote'*  would  be  sufficient  to 
determine  him — it  determined  us  at  least* — ^how  to  rate  Dr. 
Turton  as  a  "  controversialist,"  Extending  his  comparison 
to  other  passages  and  with  the  same  resuh,  the  consequence 
would  be  "  an  utter  want  of  confidence  in  any  thing  that  is 
asserted  without  the  most  vigilant  enquiry  into  the  matter.*'f 

It  must,  naturally,  have  been  an  irksome  task  to  answer 
such  a  work ;  not,  however,  a  difficult  one,  as  every  reader  of 
the  "  Reply,"  will,  upon  examination,  perceive.  We  can 
easily  conceive  and  allow  for  a  reluctance  to  engage  in  a  con- 
troversy with  a  man,  whose  ordinary  weapons  are  contume- 
lious jibes,  and  who  sophisticates  the  truth  habitually.  Never- 
theless, if  an  answer  was  called  for, — and  we  believe  the  sta- 
tion, the  pretensions,  and  imposing  arts  of  the  accuser  required 
one, — it  should  have  been  given  earlier. 

There  is  one  discernible  advantage  which  Dr.  Wiseman 
maintains  over  his  adversary  throughout, — ^his  good  temper. 
He  does  not  return  railing  for  railing.  He  is  courteous  in  his 
retorts :  and  when,  as  often  happens,  he  exposes  the  disinge- 
nuousness  of  the  attack,  he  does  not  follow  up  the  triumph 
with  clamorous  invective,  or  copy  the  bad  example  of  the  ag- 
gressor in  extraneous  and  unwarrantable  imputations.  The 
result  may  be  fairly  stated  to  be  this : — he  has  completely 
overthrown  the  most  important  charges  preferred  against  him 
by  Dr.  Turton,  and  convicted  him  of  dealing  in  methods 
which  honourable  warfare  disallows ;  he  has,  on  the  one  hand, 
rectified  a  few  mistakes  of  little  consequence  to  his  argument, 
and,  on  the  other,  justified  and  elucidated  what  was  more  rele- 
vant : — and  thus  furnished  a  useful  supplement  to  his  volume, 
and  though  by  no  means  an  elaborate,  yet  a  serviceable  con- 
tribution to  Catholic  literature. 

*  We  win  give  Uie  anecdote  and  the  lecturer's  application  of  it,  and  appeal  to 
any  candid  reader,  Catholic  or  Protestant,  whether  Dr.  Turton's  censure  be  just 
or  malignant.  '*  Although  the  defacing  of  the  king's  coin  be  considered  an  offence 
against  the  king,  and  I  believe  treasonable,  yet,  who  would  venture  to  call  it  an 
offence  against  his  person,  or  his  body,  or  to  rank  it  with  an  actual  assault  com- 
mitted to  injure  him  ?  We  have,  perhaps,  an  illustration  of  this  in  a  well-known 
historical  anecdote.  When  the  Arians  disfigured  and  defaced  the  statues  of  Con- 
stantine,  his  courtiers  endeavoured  to  rouse  his  indignation  by  saying,  '  see  how 
your  face  is  covered  wiUi  dirt  and  quite  deformed.'  But  this  attempt  to  transfer 
to  his  own  person  the  outrage  done  to  his  emblems  or  representations,  appeared 
to  the  sensible  and  virtuous  emperor,  too  gross  a  piece  of  flattery ;  so  that,  pass- 
ing his  band  quietly  over  bis  head,  he  replied : — *  I  do  not  feel  any  thing.'  In 
like  manner,  therefore,  any  offence  against  symbolical  represenUtions  of  Christ's 
body  and  blood,  could  not  be  considered  as  outrages  against  the  realities  them- 
selves."   Lect.  262. 

t  T.  147. 
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Premising  that  our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  treat  the  sub- 
ject so  amply  as  we  originally  intended,  we  proceed  to  advert 
to  tlie  topics  under  the  discussion  of  the  parties.  We  will  en- 
deavour to  present  a  summary  of  their  opposite  statements  and 
reasonings  on  the  most  important  branch  of  the  controversy : 
engaging  to  suffer  no  partiality  to  bias  our  pen.  We  do  not 
affect  to  be  neutral :  our  determination  is  to  be  fair  and  honest. 

The  object  of  the  Lectures^  is  to  examine  inductively  the 
texts  which  have,  or  are  supposed  to  have,  reference  to  the 
Holy  Eucharist.  This  induction  involves  discussions  on  the 
signification  attached  to  words  and  phrases  by  those  who  used 
them  or  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  on  philology,  ancient 
customs,  opinions,  and  modes  of  thought  It  is  evident  that, 
only  by  such  a  process  can  the  meaning  of  authors  of  a  distant 
age  and  country  be  satisfactorily  investigated.  To  assist  in 
this  investigation,  rules  have  been  collected,  and  systematically 
arranged  and  unfolded,  by  numerous  writers  of  our  own  and  of 
several  Protestant  communions.  Reasoning  is  prior  to  logic, 
oratory  to  rhetoric,  and  verbal  usage  to  grammar : — but  no 
one  will  deny  the  utility  of  the  three  arts  we  have  mentioned. 
Now  the  science  of  interpretation  is  is  techically  called  herme^ 
neutics — a  term,  whose  frequent  recurrence  in  Dr.  Wiseman's 
volume,  furnishes  occasion  to  his  critics  for  derision,  which,  in 
men  of  other  stations,  we  should  call  vulgar^  and  for  cavils, 
which  argue  the  utmost  disingenuousness. 

Every  one  is  aware  that  an  intelligent  speaker  or  writer 
endeavours  to  adapt  his  mod.e  of  address  to  the  capacity  of 
those  to  whom  he  speaks  or  writes.  Thus  far,  at  least,  every 
speaker  or  writer  must  be,  if  we  may  so  say,  subservient: 
there  is  nothing  degrading  in  this,  nothing  which  implies  any 
surrender  of  principle.  Now,  the  Lecturer  has  remarked, 
that  for  a  right  understanding  of  our  Saviour's  words,  it  b  im- 
portant <<  to  take  into  account ....  the  feelings,  the  habits, 
the  veiy  prejudices,  of  the  audience  addressed,''*  and  that  as 
^^  our  Saviour's  object,  in  his  discourses  to  the  Jews,  wat  to 
gam  them  over  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity^  he  must  be 
supposed  to  propose  those  doctrines  m  the  manner  most  likely 
to  gain  their  attention  and  conciliate  their  esteem.f  In  illus- 
tration o(  the  Jtrst  remark,  he  has  cited  a  general  axiom  from 
Burke,  that  ^*  in  all  bodies,  those  who  will  lead  must  also,  in  a 
considerable  degree,  follow :  they  must  conform  their  proposi- 
tions to  the  taste,  talent,  and  disposition  of  those  whom  they 

•  w.  2a  t  w.  86. 
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wish  to  condact'^  Any  application  of  that  axiom  to  our  Sa- 
viour's teaching,  save  as  to  the  manner  of  it,  he  explicitly  dis- 
claims.* We  see  nothing  reprephensible  in  this.  But  Dr. 
Turton  was  especially  anxious  that  his  readers  should  be  in- 
spired with  disgust.  He  turns  to  the  passage  in  Burke,  and, 
finding  that  the  general  axiom  was  applied  by  the  statesman 
to  an  assembly  viciously  or  feebly  composed,  and  whose  leaders 
are  actuated  by  ambition  and  a  lust  of  meretricious  glory,  he 
reprints  it,  with  the  context ;  with  a  mock  solemn  appeal  calls 
on  his  reader  for  belief,  and  charges  the  Lecturer  with  "  esti- 
mating the  purposes  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  the  means 
employed  by  him  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  object,  by  the 
means  and  purposes  to  which  a  political  leader  may  have  re- 
course, with  the  view  of  controlling  and  directing  the  excited 
passions  of  a  popular  assembly."!  He  follows  up  this  repre- 
sentation by  imputations  which  we  do  not  care  to  repeat,  and 
treats  the  author's  express  limitation  as  almost  nugatory,  and 
his  opinion  as  approximating  to  blasphemy. 

The  second  remark  of  the  Lecturer,  was  illustrated  by  a 
quotation  from  Dr.  Whately :  "  the  preacher  who  is  intent  on 
carrying  his  point,  should  use  all  such  precautions  as  are  not 
Inconsistent  with  it,  to  avoid  raising  unfavourable  impressions 
in  his  hearers."!  About  the  same  amount  of  acrimony  is  ex- 
pended by  the  Rev.  Critic  on  occasion  of  this  quotation :  the 
prelude  to  the  discharge  being,  most  appropriately,  a  declara- 
tion to  this  effect :  "  Strong  language  is  quite  foreign  to  my 
habits  of  writing."§ 

Dr.  Wiseman  has  amply  vindicated  himself  on  both  points.  || 
We  have  not  space  for  extracts ;  and  we  hasten  from  the  preli- 
minaries in  medias  res.  We  will  detain  the  reader  but  a 
moment,  to  refer  to  the  quotation,  in  italics,  in  the  foregoing 
page, — on  the  object  of  our  Saviour's  preaching.  Dr.  Turton, 
be  it  remembered,  "  feels  the  consciousness  of  having  repre- 
sented everything  faithfully.''f  Whether  "  the  intelligent  and 
impartial  reader"  will  be  similarly  satisfied  we  wish  now  to  as- 
certain, by  quoting  his  comment  on  the  quotation  to  which  we 
have  just  called  the  reader's  attention.  "If  we  may  judge 
from  our  Lord's  own  proceeding,  he  must  frequently  have  had 
some  other  object  besides  that  mentioned  by  I)r.  Wiseman, — 

•  W.  28,  29. — We  refer  the  reader,  also,  to  the  beautiful  summary  of  our 
Lord's  character,  pp.  127,  128.  '*  An  indepcndance  which  renders  him  superior 
to  all  the  world  • . .  ao  intrepid  firmness  in  reproof,"  &c.  Again  (p.  131),  '*  With 
his  customary  firmness  and  indifiercnce  to  mere  popularity,"  &c. 

t  T.  106.  J  W.  86.  §  T.  108.  ||  W.  132-142.  f  T.  vi. 
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namely,  that  of  gaining  the  attention  of  the  Jews  and  conci- 
liating their  esteem.*'*  And  he  employs  himself  for  a  page  or 
more  in  proving  this  from  Scripture ! 

^Trulj  this  is  either  solemn  trifling,  or  it  b  something  much 
worse.  I  have  declared  our  Lord  s  object  to  be  ^  to  gain  the  Jews 
over  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.'  Dr.  Turton  descends  to  a 
palpable  falsification  of  my  words,  and  then  proceeds  to  prove  that 
our  Lord's  object  in  his  ministry  was  not  to  conciliate  esteem  I 
Surely  it  ill  becomes  Dr.  T.  to  be  a  severe  censurer  of  others." — 
Reply ^  p.  137. 

The  reader  will,  by  this  time,  have  formed  a  pret^  fair  esti- 
mate^of  the  Regius  Professor  as  a  controversialist.  Dismis- 
sing him  for  the  present,  let  us  state,  in  a  few  words,  Dr.  W.'s 
opinion  on  the  structure  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  St.  John,  and 
tne  arguments  whereby  he  supports  that  opinion.  Several 
Protestant,  almost  all  Catholic  divines,  consider  the  last  twenty 
verses  as  relating  to  the  Eucharist, — the  promise  of  that  sacra- 
ment, which  was  instituted  at  the  passover  of  the  following 
year.  That  portion  of  the  discourse  at  Capharnaum,  which 
precedes  the  supposed  reference  to  the  Eucharist,  is  unani- 
mously allowed  to  refer  entirely  to  faith.  But  at  what  point 
does  the  transition  take  place  ?  Our  divines  generally  sup- 
pose at  the  fifty-first  verse :  Dr.  W.  engages  to  show  that  it 
takes  place  at  the  forty-eighth.  However,  be  justly  considers 
this  question  to  be  of  secondary  importance : — nor  is  the  argu- 
ment which  he  subsequently  proposes  affected  by  it  He  pro- 
poses his  reasons  for  his  arrangement  modestly  and  fairly : 
nor  do  we  see  why  his  opponent  should  have  brought  himself 
to  impugn  them  so  laboriously  and  intemperately,  except  in 
the  supposition  that  it  was  his  object  to  raise  a  strong  preju* 
dice  against  the  Lectures  at  the  outset.  Thus  far  he  has  been 
successful.  For  of  the  three  reasonsf  alleged  by  Dr.  Wise- 
man, the  first  and  second  will  to  most  readers,  we  thinks 
appear  unsatisfactory,  and  the  tliird,  though  more  plausible, 
not  conclusive.  The  additional  observations,^  which  Dr.  Tur- 
ton's  criticism  has  called  forth,  have  not  altered  our  judgment 
on  the  insufficiency  of  those  reasons.  We  may,  also,  remark 
in  passing,  that  we  are  not  satisfied  with  the  alteration  whu:h 
Dr.  Wiseman  proposes§  in  the  text  of  John  xiv.  5,  6.  We 
acknowledge  that  the  actual  text  ^presents  difficulties ;||  the 
chief  of  which,  as  seems  to  us,  is  the  change  of  persons.  How- 
ever, a  sentence  of  the  structure,  which  results  from  Dr.  W/s 

•  T.  108,  et  seq.  f  W.  i\.  %  •»  R«plj,"  41,  Uc 
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pijpctuation,  is  forced  and  unnatural,  and  without  its  like  in 
tfie  evangelist.  Why  may  not  the  6rt,  like  the  Hebrew  *3, 
have  an  adversative  instead  of  a  causal  signification  assigned  to 
it?*  The  passage  would,  in  this  case,  stand  as  follows  :  "  He 
that  abideth  in  me  •  •  •  the  same  beareth  much  fruit :  whereas 
without  me  ye  can  do  nothing.  This  rendering  would  agree 
with  the  well-known  comment  of  St.  Austin,f  and  remove 
that  appearance  of  inconclusiveness,  which,  we  must  confess, 
despite  of  incurring  Dr.  Turton's  wrath,^:  strikes  us  in  the 
passage. 

Had  Dr.  T.  confined  himself  to  the  critical  examination  of 
the  authorities  and  arguments  alleged  by  the  Lecturer,  there 
would  be  no  matter  of  complaint.  It  was  free  for  him  to 
occupy,  in  criticizing,  sixfola  the  space  which  the  Lecturer 
bad  occupied  in  propounding.  The  question  is  a  subordinate 
one, — true :  but  if  the  author  had  presented  some  easily  assail- 
able points,  it  was  fair  warfare,  and  the  part  of  a  skilful  adver- 
sary to  attack  them.  But,  why  misrepresent  his  meaning, 
ascribe  to  him  what  he  is  in  no  way  answerable  for,  and  per- 
plex the  question  with  new  intricacies?  Why,  for  instance,§ 
describe  him  as  appealing  to  Rosenmuller,  as  well  as  to  Kui- 
noel  and  Bloomfield,  for  proof  of  his  assertion  respecting 
MaiL  xxiv.  48,  when  the  two  latter  only  are  appealed  to,  and 
the  former  is  barely  noticed^  to  show  that  he  diners  essentially  || 
from  one  in  whose  interpretation  the  Lecturer  acquiesces? 
What  have  the  speculations  on  what  Bloomfield  might  be  con- 
sidering when  he  wrote  his  note,f  to  do  with  the  matter  in 
hand;  or,  how  can  the  arbitrary  alternations  respecting  Kui- 
noel**  be  reconciled  with  fair  dealing?  Once  for  all,  why  did 
not  the  critic  who  can,. when  it  suits  his  purpose  (as  in  the 
case  of  Bloomfield  and  Tittmanff ),  leap  nimbly  from  one 
work  of  an  author  to  another,  who  has  read  and  professes  to 
make  incidental  references  to  Dr.  W.'s  Moorfields  Lectures, 
and  who  has  taken  care  to  specify  and  make  the  most  of  an 
error,  very  pardonable  in  a  work  so  speedily  issued  from  the 

*  See  Noldius  in  voce,  §  23. — In  Psalm  xxxvi.  19,  20.  Ov  KarawxvvQrioovTai 
tv  Kmpif  TTOvriptf  Kai  Lv  i^jikpaig  \tfiov  xopraadijcrovrai,  Or  t  ol  afiaprtaXoi 
airoKovvTai,  the  particle  seems  to  mark  a  contrast ;  aDd  to  be,  therefore,  more 
correctly  rendered  **  whereas,"  "  on  the  contrary.*' 

f  .Tractat.  lxxi.  in  Joan. — **  Ne  quisquam  potaret  saltem  parvum  aliquem  fnic- 
tum  posse  a  scmetipso  palmitem  ferre :  cum  dixissct,  hie  fert  fructum  multum  ; 
lion  ait,  quia  sine  me  parum  potestis  facere  sed,  nihil  potestis  facere.  Sive  erg  t 
parum,  sive  multum,"  &c. .... 

+  T.  23.  IT.  39.  II  W.  46,  note.  f  T.  45. 

*•  T.  40,  42.  ft  T.  45,  192.    Of  this  latter,  more  by  and  by. 
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press; — ^why  could  he  not  apprise  his  readers  that  in  those 
Lectures  the  question  of  where  the  transition  occurs  in  John  vi, 
is  treated  as  immaterial,*  although  the  discussion  on  Mattxxiv. 
is  historically  noticed ; — and  thus  leave  them  to  the  natural 
inference,  that  the  author  did  not  regard  the  two  questions  as 
inseparable,  or  the  fate  of  one  as  determining  that  of  the  other  ? 
On  the  question  of  the  transition  in  John  vi.  Dr.  Turton 
has,  however,  not  only  not  weakened,  but  (unintentionally) 
confirmed  the  argument  of  his  adversary.     The  case  is  tliis : 
It  is  often  asked,  how  can  we  suppose  that  our  Lord  passes  in 
that  chapter  from  one  subject  to  another  (from  faith  to  the 
Eucharist),  when  there  is  no  form  indicating  such  transition? 
In  reply,  the  Lecturer  has  allegedf  what  he  deems  **  a  per- 
fectly parallel  instance^'  of  unindicated  transition.     We  stop 
not  to  examine  whether  the  instance  produced  should  be 
so  designated;  for  this  consideration  is  adventitious  to  the 
argument    The  instance,  quoted  is  Matthew  xxiv.  43,  where 
some  eminent  Protestant  commentators,  not  all,  nor  even  the 
majority,  recognize  a  change  of  subject,  an  unindicated  transi- 
tion from  the  prophecy  regarding  Jerusalem's  destruction  to 
that  regarding  the  Last  Day.     Hence  he  infers,  that  Protest- 
ants cannot  urge  the  omission  of  a  form  of  transition  as  an 
argument  against  the  fact  of  the  transition  in  John  vi.     To 
this  reasoning.  Dr.  T.  opposes  tlie  statement  that  a  commen* 
tator  of  great  name  in  the  Roman  Churchj:  holds  that  the 
transition  takes  place  not  at  verse  43,  but  at,  or  even  before, 
verse  29 ;  that  editors  and  translators  have  given  no  sign  of 
their  admitting  the  existence  of  a  transition  at  verse  43,  and 
that  thirteen  Protestant  commentators  suppose  it  to  take  place 
verse  42.§    It  is  evident  that  the  arrangement  made  by  editors 
and  translators,  does  not  affect  a  question  on  commentators ; 
and  that  the  production  of  a  Catholic  commentator,  however 
eminent,  is  a  divertnon  from  the  enquiry  on  the  opinion  of 
Protestants.     On  the  third  allegation.  Dr.  Wiseman  sliall 
speak  for  himself:—- 

•  II.  142.  +  W.  45. 

X^  E»tiu9,  A  comparison  of  the  "  Annotationes  in  pnec.  and  diffic.  loo  S. 
Script.,  with  Uie  admirable  commcntaiies  of  the  same  auUior  on  Uie  Epistlet,  or 
even  a  moderately  diligent  inspection  of  merely  the  first  work,  might  suffice  to 
show  that  it  could  not  command  any  %'cry  groat  rcganl.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  posthu- 
mous impression  of  his  adversaria^  of  observutions  and  diitcussions  on  texts  which 
the  daily  reading  of  the  Bible  clicitec^.  It  ib  not  a  consecutive  interpretation,  hut 
a  collection  of  detached  notes.  In  our  humble  opinion,  it  has  been  in  general  too 
much  depreciated  or  neglected : — Dr.  Turton,  as  may  be  seen  in  varioos  plaoei^ 
exalts  it  to  an  undue  importance. 

%  T.  aa-^a 
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"  He  has  quoted  me  thirteen  Protestant  commentatorsi  who  place 
the  transition  at  verse  42,  instead  of  at  verse  43.  Most  heartily  do 
I  thank  him  for  his  diligence  and  sagacity.  My  object  was  merely 
to  prove  that  Protestant  commentators  are  not  deterred  from  placing 
transitions  in  our  Lord  s  discoures  by  the  coherence  of  sentences 
before  and  after ;  and  I  quoted  two  authorities.  Dr.  Turton  has  the 
kindness  to  favour  me  with  thirteen  instead,  who,  though  they  place 
the  transition  a  verse  earlier  than  my  two,  do  yet  precisely  the  same 
thing, — ^they  place  a  transition  where  the  expression  indicates  a 
close  connexion  with  what  precedes.  He  has,  therefore,  made  my 
answer  to  the  objection  stranger,  in  the  proportion  of  thirteen  to 
two.  For  let  the  reader  diligently  examine  the  passage.  At  verse 
36,  our  Saviour  tell  his  apostles  that  the  day  and  hour,  of  which  he 
has  spoken,  were  concealed  from  the  very  angels.  He  proceeds  to 
illustrate  this  by  the  example  of  Noahs  contemporaries,  saying, 
^  As  ihey  knew  not  till  the  flood  came  and  took  them  all  away,  so 
shall  also  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  be.'  (v.  39.)  Two  exam- 
ples follow  of  two  men  in  the  field,  and  two  women  at  the  mill 
(vv.  40,  41),  and  our  Saviour  thus  concludes:  *  Watch  ye,  there- 
fore, because  you  know  not  at  what  hour  your  Lord  will  come.' 
(v.  42.)  It  is  plain  that  this  is  a  conclusion  strongly  cohering  with 
what  had  gone  before ;  the  very  conjunction,  therefore^  shows  this ; 
there  is  an  application  of  the  instance  given  from  the  time  of  the 
Flood,  where  ignorance,  unguarded  by  vigilance,  led  to  a  fatal  sur- 
prise; there  is  a  reference,  also,  to  the  absolute  secrecy  of  God's 
decrees  concerning  the  appointed  period,  of  which  we  must  be  igno- 
rant, if  angels  are.  Now,  it  is  at  this  verse  that  the  thirteen  com- 
mentators, quoted  by  Dr.  Turton,  propose  to  make  a  transition  to 
the  Last  Judgment,  so  that  the  consequence  drawn  by  our  Lord 
should  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  section.  Does  not  this  prove  my 
assumption  most  convincingly,  that  no  objection  can  be  drawn  to  a 
transition,  at  John  vi.  48,  from  the  query :  ^  Should  we  not  have 
something  to  indicate  this  transition  to  another  subject  ?'  {Moorf* 
Lect.  ii.  p.  142),  because  Protestants  scruple  not  to  admit  of  such 
transitions.** — R^lyy  63  et  seq. 

In  his  second  lecture,  the  author  has  clearly  traced  the  dif- 
ference of  phrase  in  the  two  sections  of  Lord's  discourse  at 
Capharnaum,  and  shown  that,  as  in  the  former,  his  hearers 
must  obviously  have  understood  him  to  speak  a  spiritual  nutri- 
ment of  doctrine^  so,  in  the  latter,  the  phraseology  is  such,  that 
those  addressed  must  have  understood  him  to  speak  of  a  real 
manducation  of  his  flesh  and  blood :  the  expressions  in  the 
second  part  being  in  no  wise  parallel  to  those  of  the  first,  nor 
susceptible  of  the  same  meaning.  For  if,  as  is  supposed  in  the 
Protestant  interpretation,  to  eat  the  flesh  of  Christ  be  the 
same  as  to  possess  (or  partake  of)  ^^  the  bread  of  life,*'  men- 
tioned in  the  fonner  section  of  the  discourse ;  <^  if  to  be  fed  on 
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no  authority  countenances,  and  dispense  with  all  testimony  in 
its  regard,  or  gratuitously  suppose  that  our  Liord  adopted  a 
fbrinuTa  unknown  to  all  writers,  and  peculiar  to  himself. 

This  supposition  has  been  adopted  by  Tittmann : — and  it 
affords  a  clear  admission  that  the  Protestant  interpretation 
is  inconsistent  with  the  usiis  loquendi.  The  possibility  of  a 
received  usage  of  language  existing  on  such  a  subject,  the 
Regius  Professor  derides,*  with  his  usual  scornfulness  of  style: 
— indifferent,  as  it  would  seem,  to  the  consequences  which  the 
denial  must  involve.f  As  to  Tittmann,  after  an  irrelevant 
observation  on  the  extract  given  from  his  Meletemata  Sacra^ 
he  passes  off  to  nnothei'  work  of  that  author,  and  sagaciously 
concludes  that  because  Tittmann  in  the  latter  work  considers 
the  expression  edere  carnemy  &c.  as  equipollent  to  comedere 
panem  site  Jes^um  comedere,  tanquam  panem  vitas^  and  re- 
gards the  passage  as  bearing  reference,  not  to  a  sacramental, 
but  to  a  spiritual  manducation,  therefore  ^^  no  pretence  can 
be  discovered"  that  in  the  former  work  he  should  be  supposed 
to  mean  what  he  is  represented  as  meaning.  This  is  droll 
reasoning.  "  The  words  fro\n  the  Meletemata  Sacra  are  as 
clear  as  those  from  the  Commentary  [the  work  referred  to  by 
Dr.  T.],  nor  wifl  any  quotation  from  the  latter  obscure  or  in- 
validate the  former."];  But  our  logician  adroitly  shifts  the 
question ;  ascribes  to  his  opponent  the  design  of  proving  from 
the  former  testimony  something  different  from  what  he  had  in 
view ;  finds  a  passage  in  anotner  work,  which  convinces  him 
that  the  German  author  "  would  have  rejected  such  a  notion" 
[that  is,  the  imputed  notion  which  is  Dr.  Turton's  fiction] 
^  with  contempt,''  and  thus  achieves  a  new  conquest  in  the 
field  of  cavil.  We  congratulate  him  on  his  laurels : — they  do 
honour  to  his  station,  and  to  the  cause  of  which  he  is  the 
champion.     Long  may  he  wear  them  I 

We  regret  that  we  can  do  no  more  than  make  a  passing  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  pleasure  and  information  which  we  have 

derived  from  the  perusal  of  the  philological  detail8§  in  the  lee- 

— ^—  -  ■*- 

•  T.  191. 

f  ''How  could  Uiere  have  been  'received  usages  of  language' on  a  subject 
which  had  never  been  heard  of  or  imagined  ?" — p.  191 .  Thb  is  a  captious  question. 
The  fair  question  would  have  been  this: — How  could  a  subject  which  had  never 
been  heard  of  before,  have  been  spoken  of  according  to  *  the  received  usages  of 
ItDgoage  }*    We  suppose  Dr.  Turton  can  answer  this  question  himself. 

I  Reply,  186. 

5  It  is  some  proof  of  their  correctness,  that  even  Dr.  Turton,  who  has  "  no  con- 
fidence in  tmy  thing  thot  is  asserted  by  Dr.  W.,  without  the  most  vigilant  inquiry 
into  the  matter*"(T.  147),  can  find  nothing  to  impeach,but~a  mistake  in  a  quotatioa 
from  Martial — out  of  some  forty  or  fifty  references.    It  is,  at  the  same  time^  a. 

VOL.  VII. — NO.  xni.  ^ 
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Christ  mean  to  believe  in  Christ,  then  to  eat  the  flesh  of 
Christ  (if  the  phrase  is  to  be  considered  parallel),  must  signify 
to  believe  in  the  jfiesh  of  Chrbt  This*  is  absurd ;  for  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  was  not  an  object  of  faith  to  those 
who  really 'sinned,  by  believing  him  too  literally  to  be  only  a 
man."t  To  this  argument,  Dr.  Turton  opposes,  in  the  way 
of  reply 9  no  more  than  the  following  words : — 

**  If,  according  to  the  supposition,  eating  the  fleth  of  Christ  be 
equivalent  to  eating  him — ^and  if  by  eating  Aim,  is  meant  believing 
in  Aim — then  must  eating  the  flesh  of  Chnst,  also  signify  believing 
in  Atm."— P.  88. 

Dr.  W.'s  answer  to  this  is  satisfactory. 

^^ . .  . .  Nor  is  it  right  to  argue  similarly  from  the  literal  to  the 
figurative  sense.  To  eat  the  flesh  or  body  of  Christ  and  to  eat  him, 
are  necessarily  the  same  thing,  if  we  speak  of  a  real  manducation. 
But  who  will  assert  that  therefore  the  two  are  equivalent  in  the  fign- 
rative  sense  ?  If  we  speak  of  Christ's  sufferings  in  the  flesh,  it  is 
surely  one  whether  we  say  they  crucified  him^  or  they  crucified  hit 
body,  or  they  pierced  his  flesh.  But  would  it  follow,  that,  because 
the  apostle  says,  figuratively,  that  by  sin  men  crucify  again  the 
Son  of  God  (Heb.  vi.  6),  we  could,  in  like  manner,  say,  that  they 
crucify  the  body  of  Christ^  or  nail  his  flesh  to  the  cross.**—  Reply,  1 14. 

But  is  not  the  expression  ^^  to  eat  the  flesh  of  Christ"  sus- 
ceptible of  a  figurative  interpretation  ?  It  is : — and  this  very 
fact  will  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  taking  the  expression  in 
John  vi.  not  figuratively,  but  in  its  literal  import.  For  the 
figurative  sense  is  most  exactly  limited  and  defined ;  the  meta- 
phor is  fixed  and  invariable  in  its  import ;  it  can  convey  (as 
the  Lecturer  shows  admirably  well  from  the  phraseology  of 
the  Bible,  from  the  Arabic  and  Chaldaic  languages,  ana  the 
ablest  philologists,)  no  other  idea  than  that  of  **  grievous  in- 
jury, and  especially  of  calumny;*' so  that,  by  deserting  the 
iteral  interpretation  of  the  words,  we  are  necessarily  driven  to 
that  figurative  one  which  alone  is  recognized,  but  which  the 
scope  and  context  of  the  passage  under  consideration  clearly 
forbid.  To  seek  refuge  in  any  other  figurative  interpretation 
is  hopeless,  unless  we  set  at  defiance  the  established  usage  of 
speech.     We  must  imagine  a  metaphorical  signification  which 

*  We  have  not  patience  to  dwell  on  Dr.  Turton*s  studied  perversion  of  the 
author's  meaning  hero.  We  say  studied ;  for,  whearva^i  every  reader  of  the  text 
would  perceive  that  the  writer  designated  the  notion  he  was  combating,  abturl. 
Dr.  Tutton  falsifies  that  text,  and  quotes  distinctly  as  follows:  **  To  believe  im 
the  flfxh  of  Christ,  says  Dr.  Wiseman,  is  absurd.  —90.  Two  pages  before,  he 
charged  Dr.  W.  with  "  a  wretched  perversion  of  wordi ! !"   Let  him  look  at  home. 

t  W.61. 
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no  authority  countenances,  and  dispense  with  all  testimony  in 
its  regard,  or  gratuitously  suppose  that  our  Lord  adopted  a 
formula  unknown  to  all  writers^  and  peculiar  to  himself. 

This  supposition  has  been  adopted  by  Tittmann : — and  it 
affords  a  clear  admission  that  the  Protestant  interpretation 
is  inconsistent  with  the  usus  loquendi.  The  possibility  of  a 
received  usage  of  language  existing  on  such  a  subject,  the 
Regius  Professor  derides,*  with  his  usual  scornfulness  of  style: 
— indifferent,  as  it  would  seem,  to  the  consequences  which  the 
denial  must  involve.f  As  to  Tittmann,  after  an  irrelevant 
observation  on  the  extract  given  from  his  Meletemata  SacrUy 
he  passes  off  to  another  work  of  that  author,  and  sagaciously 
concludes  that  because  Tittmann  in  the  latter  work  considers 
the  expression  edere  carnem,  &c.  as  equipollent  to  comedere 
panem  sive  Jesum  comedere y  tanqtmm  panem  vitas^  and  re- 
gards the  passage  as  bearing  reference,  not  to  a  sacramental, 
but  to  a  spiritual  manducation,  therefore  "  no  pretence  can 
be  discovered"  that  in  the /ormet*  work  he  should  be  supposed 
to  mean  what  he  is  represented  as  meaning.  This  is  droll 
reasoning.  "  The  w^ords  froln  the  Meletemata  Sacra  are  as 
clear  as  those  from  the  Commentary  [the  work  referred  to  by 
Dr.  T.],  nor  wifl  any  quotation  from  the  latter  obscure  or  in- 
validate the  former."J  But  our  logician  adroitly  shifts  the 
question;  ascribes  to  his  opponent  the  design  of  proving  from 
the  former  testimony  something  different  from  what  he  had  in 
view ;  finds  a  passage  in  another  work,  which  convinces  him 
that  the  German  author  "  would  have  rejected  such  a  notion" 
[that  is,  the  imputed  notion  which  is  Dr.  Turton's  fiction] 
**  with  contempt,"  and  thus  achieves  a  new  conquest  in  the 
field  of  cavil.  We  congratulate  him  on  his  laurels : — they  do 
honour  to  his  station,  and  to  the  cause  of  which  he  is  the 
champion.     Long  may  he  wear  them  ! 

We  regret  that  we  can  do  no  more  than  make  a  passing  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  pleasiire  and  information  which  we  have 

derived  from  the  perusal  of  the  philological  details§  in  the  lee- 

■*■ 

•  T.  191. 

f  '*  How  coald  there  have  been  *  received  usages  of  language'  on  a  subject 
which  had  never  been  heard  of  or  imagined  7" — p.  191 .  This  is  a  captious  question. 
The  fair  question  would  have  been  this :  — How  could  a  subject  which  had  never 
i)cen  heard  of  before,  have  been  spoken  of  according  to  *  the  received  usages  of 
language  V    We  suppose  Dr.  Turton  can  answer  this  question  himself. 

{  Reply,  186. 

§  It  is  some  proof  of  their  correctness,  that  even  Dr.  Turton,  who  has  "no  con- 
fidence in  any  thing  that  is  asserted  by  Dr.  W.,  without  the  most  vigilant  inquiry 
into  the  matter'"(T.147),can  find  nothing  to  impeach,but-~a  mistake  in  a  quotation 
from  Martial — out  of  some  forty  or  fifty  references.    It  is,  at  the  same  time,  a 

VOL.  VII. — NO.  XIII.  P 
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tare  we  are  about  to  quit,  to  come  to  the  third.  Having  dis- 
cussed the  question  of  phraseology,  the  Lecturer  draws  his 
next  argument  from  "  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews."  It  is,  in 
substance  as  follows: — a  benevolent  and  sincere  teacher  like 
Christ,  whilst  he  would  make  no  compromise  regarding  his 
doctrines,  by  accommodating  them  to  the  temper  of  his  hearers, 
would,  at  the  same  time,  refrain  from  the  vnnecessary  use  of 
expressions,  revolting  and  harsh  to  their  feelings  and  notions, 
in  propounding  these  doctrines.  Now  the  ideas  of  drinking 
blood  and  eating  human  flesh  were,  as  various  passages  of  the 
Scriptures  shew,  especially  frightful  to  the  minds  of  the  Jews. 
It  was,  therefore,  only  because  of  the  necessity  of  presenting 
diese  ideas  that  our  Lord  did  so.  Any  other  doctrine,  except 
that  of  receiving  as  food  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  could 
have  been  literally  expressed  in  other  terms,  or  figuratively 
by  other  metaphors  not  repulsive  to  the  feelings  of  those 
whose  assent  to  the  doctrine  was  desired  by  the  proposer  of  it* 
Dr.  Turton  nota  refert  acumina :  repeats  his  usual  tricks 
of  misrepresentation,  mdignant  zeal,  and  unwarrantable  im- 
putations.f  We  shall  not  stop  to  expose  them,  but  proceed  to 
the  Lecturer's  third  argument,  drawn  from  "  the  manner  in 
which  the  Jews  understood  our  Saviour's  words,  and  from  his 
reply."  The  learned  author  justly  concludes,  from  the  ques- 
tion which  is  raised  (v.  53)  immediately  the  obnoxious  expres- 
sion is  enounced,  that  the  hearers  observed  the  introduction 
of  a  topic  different  from  that  on  which  their  enquiries  had 
been  already  satisfied,  and  from  the  terms  of  the  question  that 
the  speaker*s  words  were  taken  literally.  The  important  point 
to  be  determined  is,  therefore,  was  this  literal  acceptation 
warranted  ? 

'*  In  order  to  decide  this  important  point ...  we  will  have  re- 
course  to  a  very  simple  process.  First,  we  will  collect  and  examine 
all  passages  where  the  hearers  of  our  Saviour  erroneously  take  his 
figurative  expressions  in  the  literal  sense,  and  raise  objections  in 
consequence  of  it,  and  see  what  b  hb  conduct  upon  such  occasions. 

token  of  the  aittmvt  of  our  Cambridge  Arittarchus,  that  even  this  trivial  error,  or 
mitprint,  cannot  be  pointed  out,  without  a  M>rt  of  pedantic  tftitfneis.  (p.  94.)  He 
has  misquoted  St.  John  at  p.  207 ;  we  shall  not  carp  at  the  mistake.  But  if 
he  coold  have  no  confidence  in  anything  without  a  vigilant  enquiry,  and  jet,  **om 
looking  ovtr  the  pussages  cited  by  Dr.  W.,  observed  noihing^  in  a  literary  poiolof 
view,  requiring  notice,  except  the  [aforesaid]  quotation  from  Martial,"  (p.  98|) 
what  is  to  be  said  of  his  vtracHy  in  plainly  intimating,  at  page  1«!)0,  "  that  frooi 
Home  motive  or  other.  Dr.  W.,  in  drawing  up  his  lectures,  muit  have  inUtuUd 
MKTER  to  quote  correctly  ?*'  The  Dean  of  Peterborough  is  in  sad  want  of  a  good 
memory. 

♦  W.  85-91.  f  T.  112.  ct»cq. 
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Secondly,  we  will  examine  instances  where  the  Jews  rightly  under* 
stand  his  words  in  their  literal  sense  and  object  to  them,  and  see 
how  he  acts  in  such  circumstances.  We  will  then  apply  the  rules 
thus  drawn  from  our  Masters  usual  conduct,  to  the  instance  before 
us,  and  see  to  which  of  the  two  classes  this  belongs, — to  that  where 
the  audience  was  ivrong^  and  where  it  was  Hght,  in  understanding 
him  literally." — Lecturesy  p.  94. 

Now,  from  a  great  variety  of  instances,  it  is  shown,  first, 
that  in  those  cases  where  objections  were  raised  to  his  doc- 
trines or  precepts,  in  consequence  of  misconception  of  his 
words,  even  where  the  misconception  involved  no  serious  error 
(as  Matt  xvi.  7,  8),  our  blessed  Lord  instantly  explains  them 
by  removing  the  figure :  secondly  that,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
those  where  his  words  were  rightly  understood  in  their  literal 
sense,  but  the  doctrine  conveyed  in  them  was  impugned,  he 
repeats  them.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  in  such  a  varie^ 
of  instances  as  the  Lecturer  brings  to  bear  upon  his  subject,  all 
should  be  equally  conclusive ;  still,  there  is  not  one  adduced 
which  does  not  tend  to  establish  the  justice  of  that  principle  for 
which  it  is  respectively  alleged.  This,  of  course.  Dr.  Turton 
denies :  after  some  discussion  on  the  first  of  the  nine  adduced, 
he  pronounces  on  the  remainder  that  "  they  form  a  series  of 
the  most  wretched  arguments  he  ever  recollects  to  have  seen 
employed  by  a  man  of  talent  and  information."*  If  they  be  of 
this  nature,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  why  the  Doctor  should  hiave 
yielded  a  palpable  advantage  to  the  Lecturer  by  authorizing 
him  to  complain  of  a  material  alteration  in  his  text:f  if  the 
learned  critic,  though  fain  to  pass  them  over  without  notice, 
engaged  **  to  produce  them  in  rapid  succession,"  it  became  him 
to  act  honestly. 

We  refrain  from  interfering  with  the  discussion  of  the  Scrip- 
ture texts  in  question,  for  this  obvious  reason ;  that,  as  we 
believe  them  not  wretched  arguments,  but,  collectively  consi*- 
dered,  a  certain  demonstration,  we  could  not  do  justice  to  them, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  *<  produce  them  in  that  .rapid  succes*- 
sion''  which  would  be  expected  in  a  Review.  We  take  up, 
therefore,  the  closing  topics  of  the  third  lecture,  and  exhibit 
them  summarily.  The  author  states  and  combats  objections 
alleged  against  the  two  foregoing  canons  which  he  has  de- 
duced from  our  Lord's  practice.  The  first  objection  is  drawn 
from  our  Saviour's  teaching  by  parable.     He  replies,  "  that 

•  T.  139. 

t  Compare  "  Lectures,"  p.  97,  with  Turton,  p.  HO,  and  the  latter  with  p.  110 
of  the  same  work.— See  *•  Reply,*'  147,  et  seq. 
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teaching  in  parables,  bo  far  from  being  a  course  selected  [as 
the  objection  supposes]  by  Jesus  for  the  purpose  of  concealing 
his  real  dogmas,  was,  in  fact,  a  method  of  mstruction  forced 
upon  him  by  the  habits  and  feelings  of  his  countrymen,  and 
the  practice  of  the  Jewish  schools;  that  his  parables  them- 
selves were  of  their  own  nature  sufficiently  intelligible  . .  .  . 
and  that,  in  fine,  they  were  sufficiently  understood  by  his 
auditors.'**  There  is  truth  in  these  remarks,  blended,  howe- 
ver, with  what  appears  to  us  questionable.  We  have  Mark  iv. 
11-14,  and  Matt.  xiii.  34-37  in  view,  and  are  reminded  of  the 

contrast   between  iv  irapoi^laig  XaXdv  and  irappritnq,  avayyiXKiiy 

(John  xvi.  25),  which  supposes  the  obscurity  of  parables.  The 
author  has  guardedly  described  our  Lord's  parables  as  being 
sufficiently  mtelligible  and  sufficiently  understood ;  and  cer- 
tainly no  false  impression  seems  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
parabolic  language,  without  its  being  immediately  rectified ; 
and  our  author's  first  canon  remains,  therefore,  so  far  unim- 
peached.  But  it  is  left  to  arbitrary  conjecture  to  determine 
what  in  a  given  instance  is  the  suiBcieney  of  clearness,  or  of 
apprehension.  In  the  case  above  cited,  the  apostles  were  not 
satisfied  till  the  allegory  was  expounded ;  and,  from  the  inter- 
pretation, they,  doubtless,  learned  something  with  which  they 
were  previously  unacquainted. 

The  lecturer  proceeds  to  notice  at  greater  length,  two  other 
objections :  one  taken  from  our  Lord's  silence,  when  (John 
ii.  20,)  the  Jews  erroneously  interpreted  of  the  temple  wherein 
they  were  standing,  what  he  spoke  of  the  temple  of  his  body : 
a  second,  from  his  allowing  the  Samaritan  woman's  miscon- 
struction of  his  offer  of  "  living  water,"  (John  iv.  10,)  to  pass 
without  rectifying  it.  He  shows  convincingly,  that  the  silence 
in  these  two  instances,  does  not  contravene  what  he  has  de- 
cluced  from  our  Lord's  practice,  or  negative  the  first  of  those 
canons  which  he  has  laid  down  : — not  m  the  former  instancy 
because  our  Lord  was  uttering  a  prophecy  which,  pending  its 
accomplishment,  might  be  leU  in  obscurity,f  not  delivering  a 
doctrinal  instruction  which  required  to  be  understood ; — be- 
sides that  he  used  an  expression,  whose  metaphorical  import 
was  familiar  to  whose  whom  he  addressed  (which  cannot  be 

•  W.  104/ 

>  "  As  to  the  enigmatical  character  of  the  expression,  we  must  remember,  that 
it  is  a  prophecy.  And  all  the  prophecies  of  Christ  in  the  New  Testament,  even 
when  they  bear  reference  to  individual  circumstances,  have  some  obscurity. 
Thus,  John  xxi.  18,  22 :  and  the  comparison  with  Jonas.  Matt  xii.  16,'*  Tho- 
luok  in  loc  (Ed.  1837.)    See  also  St.  Chrys.  Horn.  23,  prope  fin. 
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said*  of  the  expression,  John  vi.  53,)  and  probably  accompa- 
nied it  with  a  significant  action,  by  pointing  to  his  own  body. 
Whether  this  conjecture,  which  is  adopted  by  many  commen- 
tators, be  admitted  or  no,  and  whether  we  suppose  that  this 
indication  of  his  meaning  was  overlooked  by  those  who  took 
up  his  words  immediately  with  the  remark  on  the  length  of 
time  employed  in  rearing  the  building,  or  whether  we  discard 
this  supposition  and  the  foregoing  conjecture  altogether,  there 
is  no  parity  between  the  case  of  the  crowd  in  the  temple  and 
that  of  the  audience  at  Capharnaum.  So  also,  the  woman  at 
the  well  might  be  left  for  a  time  in  her  mistake ;  or  rather, 
her  levity f  might  be  suffered  to  pass  without  comment,  it 
being  our  Lord's  design  at  that  point  of  time  if  not  to  instruct, 
but  ^  to  stimulate  her  curiosity  concerning  him  .  .  .  and  to 
make  her  his  instrument  for  the  consequences  which  followed.*§ 
We  have  it  in  our  power,  for  once,  at  least,  to  agree 
with  Dr.  Turton.  He  closes  his  third  section  by  observrng, 
that  "  it  must  have  put  the  reader's  patience  to  the  test."||  It 
has,  indeed : — we  are  weary  with  its  perplexity,  we  are  dis- 
gusted with  its  unfairness.  Of  the  former,  we  shall  make  no 
farther  complaint :  of  the  latter,  we  shall  point  to  one  or  two 
flagrant  examples.  First,  it  seems  all  one  to  him,  whether 
opmions  recorded  in  the  lectures  be  adopted  by  the  lecturer 
or  no.  His  criticism  seeks  an  unbounded  range  and  disdains 
vulgar  trammels.  Therefore,  he  sets  himself  to  disprove  the 
distinction  imagined  by  some  commentators  between  "  under- 
standing" and  "  believing."  It  is  most  manifest,  from  com- 
paring p.  108  with  110  of  the  lectures,  that  the  author  does 
not  coincide  in  the  views  taken  by  those  commentators  : — Dr. 
Turton,  however,  complacently  **  presumes^  that  the  distinc- 
tion is  taken  with  Dr.  Wiseman  s  approbation."f  In  the 
same  spirit  he  deals  with  a  note,**  consisting  of  a  mere  quota- 
tion from  Storr  and  a  reference  to  Kuinoel.     The  lecturer  is 


*  One  fixed  and  recognized  metaphorical  signification  that  expression  had,  as 
we  have  already  seen  $  vre  need  not  observe,  that  the  Caphamites  did  not  apply 
it.    This  our  adversaries  will  allow. 

f  Nothing  can  be  more  unfortunate  than  the  professor*s  criticism  here.  He 
erinces,  as  Dr.  W.  shows,  {Reply,  177,)  a  want  of  acquaintance  with  commen- 
tators, or  gross  inattention  to  those  which  he  reads  or  quotes. 

X  Any  attentive  reader  will  see,  that  this  restriction,  though  not  expressed,  is 
implied  in  the  passage : —in  fact,  Dr.  T.  seems  to  admit  that  it  is  (p.  184.)  All 
bis  solemn  criticism,  might  therefore  have  been  dispensed  with  :  and  his  refer- 
ence to  a  passage  which  occurs  in  a  mfbsequent  part  of  the  conversation,  (r.  23, 
24,)  is  perfecUy  irrelevant 

§  W.  113.  II  T.  184.  ^  T.  172.  ••  W.  107. 
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no  farther  answerable,  than  for  transcribing  the  one  and 
directing  the  reader  to  the  othen  The  reaoer  of  Dr.  Tur- 
ton's  vofume  would  hardly  think  so;* — but  would  suppose, 
that  the  hypothesis  therein  broached,  was  Dr.  Wiseman's,  or 
proposed  with  his  ^^  approbation."  Upon  turning  to  the  lec- 
tures, it  will  appear  quite  otherwise.  But  it  was  not  enough 
for  the  Regius  Frofessor  to  transcribe  this  ^^  curious  specimen 
of  exempUfication," — he  must  break  a  jest  upon  it;  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  jest,  this  reverend  divine,  who  asserts  that  **  he 
feels  the  consciousness  of  having  represented  every  thing 
fairly,"  falsifies  the  quotation  in  his  comment. 

Dr.  Wiseman's  avowal  of  his  conviction,  that  our  Lord  in 
his  answer  to  the  Jews,  spoke  not  only  of  the  temple  of  his 
body,  but  alluded  to  rebuilding  the  temple  before  him,  (or  to 
restoring  a  more  perfect  temple,  not  built  with  hands), — this 
avowal  of  a  conviction  perfectly  innocent  in  itself  and  calmly 
supported  by  reasons,  is  made  the  occasion  of  a  most  insulting 
outbreak,  in  his  Reply,f  he  maintains  the  double  advan* 
tages  of  argument  and  good  temper  against  his  passionate  and 
exceptionable  adversary.  For  our  own  part,  although,  afier 
considering  the  passi^  again  and  again,  we  believe  it  to  have 
exclusively  that  signification  which  tne  Evangelist  has  noted ; 
— we  see  nothing  reprehensible  in  inferring  from  the  circum* 
stances  under  which  the  words  were  uttered,  and  even  from 
the  expression  used  by  the  witnesses,  (Mark  xiv.  58,)  (though 
this  last  seems  a  feeble  argument,:^)  that  our  Lord  spoke  not 
<mlv  of  the  temple  of- his  body,  but  also  of  the  sacrra  edifice 
and  the  dispensation  connected  with  it.  If  Dr.  Wiseman  b 
on  this  account  traduced  as  "  caring  little  for  St.  John  and 
supporting  a  meaning  in  opposition  to  St.  John,"§  the  insult 
thus  recklessly  thrown  falls  upon  others  also.y 

•  T.  170.  f  P.  173etseq. 

X  Tbe  treatment  which  Dr.  Wiseman  hat  received  on  this  account,  must  hM>y% 
the  indignant  reprobation  of  every  upright  mind. 

§  T.  178. 

II  For  example  Orotius,  who  tays,  <'  Sunt  autem  verba  Christi  talia  vt  «t  d« 
Tempio  possint  intelligi.'*  St  Athanasius  frequently  alleges  the  text  as  a  proof 
of  our  Lord's  power  over  death,  and  points  to  tbe  evangelist's  explanation : — b«l 
in  his  fifth  discourse  against  the  Arians,  (I.  545  et  seq.  Ed.  Colon.  1688,)  be 
evidenUy  supposes  an  allusion  to  the  edifice  or  to  the  ministrations  cooooetod 
with  it  He  applies  Prov.  ix.  I,  to  the  incarnation  of  the  uncreated  wisdom,  aad 
then  referring  to  Heb.  iii.  6  and  the  apostle's  use  of  the  word  temple,  {%  Cor.  tL 
16,  &c.)  as  appropriate,  goes  on  to  observe,  that  of  this  temple,  an  imago  «M 
built  by  Solomon ;  that  the  image  naturally  ceayed  when  the  reality  appoarod : 
that  the  Jews  mistaking  what  was  but  an  image  for  the  reality,  were  bent  «poA 
destroying  the  veritable  dwelling,  (Christ's  incarnate  body,)  and  that  our  Saviour, 
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The  observations  at  pp.  109  and  110  of  the  lectures,  de- 
mand a  word  of  comment.  Viewing  those  observations  in 
connexion  with  what  has  been  laid  down  at  p.  102,  we  feel 
bound  to  say,  that  the  lecturer  has  weakened  his  position  by 
them.  We  readily  allow  tlie  discrepancy  between  John  vi. 
and  the  case  under  dispute;  we  will  not  say  that  our  Lord  was 
bound  to  answer  the  objections  of  the  Jews,  but  we  will  assert, 
that  a  gracious  teacher  might  be  expected  to  explain  his 
words  in  all  cases  where  his  hearers,  misunderstanding  them, 
raise  objections  against  the  doctrine  propounded  in  them  ;— 
and  that  silence  in  these  circumstances,  would  be  a  species  of 
countenance  to  error.  The  prophetic  nature  of  our  Lord's 
declaration  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  his  silence  in  the  case 
we  are  considering.  To  this  satisfactory  remark,*  we  wish 
our  author  had  confined  himself; — it  is  clear,  and  meets  the 
objection  at  the  threshold.  The  rest  of  the  paragraph,  and 
especially  the  distinction  there  proposed,  opens  the  door  to  a 
captious  adversary.  Dr.  Turton  has  not  neglected  to  avail 
himself  of  the  favourable  conjuncture  ;f — and  we  candidly 
admit,  has  advantaged  himself  by  it. 

In  his  fourth  lecture,  the  author  proceeds  to  analyze  in 
detail  the  expressions  of  our  Lord's  reply  to  the  Jews,  who 
had  taken  the  words  of  his  promise  in  a  literal  sense,  but  de- 
nied his  power  to  fulfil  that  promise.  This  fourth  argument 
is  a  well-reasoned  induction,  from  the  marked  and  expressive 
manner  in  which  the  contested  doctrine  is  immediately  incul- 
cated, namely,  by  precept,  laid  down  in  a  double  form,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  precept  of  receiving  baptism,  (Mark  xvi.  16) : 
— from  the  distinction  made  in  the  discoui-se  between  eating 
the  flesh,  and  drinking  the  blood,  of  Christ : — from  the  empha- 
tic asseveration  which  introduces  the  sentence,  wholly  unne- 
cessary, unless  the  sentence  was  intended  to  meet  the  question 
which  the  incredulous  hearers  proposed  : — and  from  tlie  reite- 

knowing  their  daring  purpose,  said,  **  Destroy,"  &c. — "  plainly  showing  that 
fnen*t  elaharaU  works  are  speedily  dissolved,  for  unless  the  Lord  build  the  bouse/' 
&c.  ^Ps.  cxxvii.)  *'  Thus  what  belonged  to  the  Jews  is  destroyed,  for  it  was  a 
shadow,  hut  what  belongs  to  the  Church  is  Jirmly  fucedf  for  that  is  founded  on  a 
rock,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it:*  2A<&Q£  A£IK14Y£  .... 
iiQ  rd  irpoQ  avOpunTittv  fnrovSa^oiuva  avroOtv  ij^^i  rifv  SiaXvaiv,  [The  psalm 
is  quoted]  tA  roivvv  lovB aitav  XiXvrai,  <TKia  ycip  ijv,  rd  dt  r ^  c 
EcicXfffftac  ^Spa^  a  i,  riOtfiiKiuTai  yap  tin  riiv  irkrpav  k,  r.  X.  This  pas- 
sage is  clearly  in  Dr.  Wiseman's  favour.  We  hope  Dr.  Turton  has  sufficient 
respect  for  the  heroic  asscrter  of  that  cardinal  doctrine  which  St.  John  has  so 
amply  proposed,  to  spare  him  the  insulting  imputation  of  *  caring  little '  for  the 
iospired  writer. 

•  W.  no.  t  T.  n.Octseq. 
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rated  assurance,  that  his  flesh  was  meat  indeed.^  The  fifth 
and  last  argument  is  drawn  from  the  murmurs  of  the  hearers 
and  the  reply  to  them,  the  desertion  of  the  teacher  by  many 
of  bis  disciples,  and  our  Lord's  subsequent  touching  appeal  to 
the  twelve,  with  Peter's  devout  protestation.  ,  These  topics 
are  familiar  to  those  who  have  read  any  good  controversial 
work  on  the  Catholic  side  of  the  question,  and  there  is  nothing 
therefore  which  calls  for  especial  notice,  except  it  be  the 
author's  incidental  illustration  of  the  word  vKKfipoQ^  and  his 
clear  proof,  that  the  angry  exclamation  at  verse  sixty-one,  can 
have  no  other  meaning  than  tliis :  ^^  This  is  a  harsh  and  re^ 
volting  proposition,  and  who  can  bear  to  listen  to  it  ?'  We 
do  not  recollect,  however,  any  summary  of  all  tlie  arguments 
derived  from  St.  John,  so  clearly  stated,  as  in  pages  128 — 
132.  We  earnestly  commend  the  passage  to  tlie  best  attention 
of  the  Protestant  reader  who  is  in  search  of  Scriptural  truth. 
Let  us  now  see  how  Dr.  Turton  has  dealt  with  the  two 
arguments  of  which  we  have  just  given  the  outline.  He 
ushers  in  his  fourth  section  with  the  following  rhetorical  exor- 
dium :-;i 

"A  lai^e  mass  of  well-consolidated  error  is  not  easily  rent  to 
pieces ;  while  a  congeries  of  errors  gliding  away  from  each  other  by 
their  mutual  action,  only  requires  the  removal  of  external  coniprea- 
sion>  to  be  reduced  to  a  state  in  which  it  can  no  longer  impose  apon 
the  world.     Had  Dr.  Wiseman's  hypothesis,"  &c.  (p.  185.) 

To  which  exordium  is,  as  matter  of  course,  appended  a 
confident  appeal  to  the  proof  already  exhibited  by  him  of  Dr. 
Wiseman's  '^flagrant  mistatements  and  fallacious  reasonings.** 

There  is  a  passage  at  p.  239,  which  we  think  it  fair  to  place 
in  juxta-position  with  tiie  above. 

"  Dr.  Johnson  has  somewhere  avowed  an  opinion  that  no  credit  is 
dne  to  a  rhetoricians  account  of  good  or  evil ;  an  opinion  which  has 
preser\'ed  me  from  many  a  mistake.  When  perusing  a  treatise  on  a 
suhject,  tlie  real  merits  of  which  (suhject  or  treatise  ?)  can  be  discovered 
only  by  accurate  investigation,  /  no  sooner  arrive  at  a  piece  of  oratory, 
than  I  suspect  that  all  is  not  right :  and  immediately  endeavour  to 
divest  the  materials  employed,  of  their  magnificent  habiliments,  in 
order  to  ascertain  their  intrinsic  worth." — Turton,  239. 

Much  might  be  said  on  this  self-laudatory  paragraph.  We 
shall  content  ourselves  with  remarking,  Jirsty  that  as  it  was 

*  "  While  the  Jews  uiulcrslood  our  Saviour  to  speak  of  rmtiif  intending  to  giv« 
thciu  hit  flesh  to  oat, — if  tht  y  were  wron,?,  can  we  suppose*  him  to  onswiT  them, 
by  saying  that  his  tUsh  was  rmUjf  meat  ?*'— p.  121. 
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our  witnessing  the  rhetorical  skill  of  the  Dean  of  Peter- 
borough, that  first  inspired  us  with  distrust — we  do  not  say 
absolute  disbelief — in  his  "  account"  of  Dr.  Wiseman's  book, 
so  (for  a  similar  reason,)  we  strongly  "  suspect,"  that  in  the 
section  we  are  about  to  review,  "  all  is  not  right."  Secondly, 
whilst  we  thankfully  acknowledge  the  hint  which  has  been  of 
use  to  us  on  more  than  one  occasion  during  this  enquiry,  and 
congratulate  him  on  his  having  been  preserved  from  many  a 
mistake ; — we  marvel  at  his  omitting  to  observe  "  when  pe- 
rusing" his  own  "  treatise,"  that  the  "  rhetoric"  had  often 
displaced  the  logic,  and,  far  too  often,  something  incalculably 
beUer  than  either  logic  or  rhetoric.     But,  so  it  is. 

Peras  imposuit  Jupiter  nobis  daos  : 
#  #  #  «  • 

Hac  re  videre  nostra  mala  non  possumus. 

Well,  then,  ^^resptcere  ignoto  discet  pendentia  tergo!^ — 
"  All  is  not  right,"  surely,  when  with  an  insulting  fling  at 
the  sort  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  to  which  Dr.  Wiseman  owes 
the  character  of  his  mind"*  and  expressions  of  pity  intended, 
we  suppose,  to  imply  scorn,  the  lecturer  is  rated  for  omitting 
the  58th  verse  in  his  analysis  of  the  expressions  in  our  Lord's 
reply: — a  bare  inspection  of  the  lecture  being  sufficient  to 
convince  any  one  that  the  author  proposed  to  consider  only 
such  phrases  as  presented  him  an  additional  argument.  His 
argument  required  no  more : — he  was  not  writing  a  commen- 
tary : — if  the  verse  in  question  or  the  preceding  words  (which 
are  also  unnoticed  in  the  analysis)  can  furnish  Dr.  Turton 
with  a  counter-argument,  by  all  means  let  him  use  it : — but, 
to  act  as  he  has  done,  is  to  exceed  the  license  even  of  a  rheto- 
rician. The  counter-argument  of  Dr.  Turton  is  this :  at  v. 
32,  the  Jews  speak  of  the  manna  as  *  bread  from  heaven  :'  our 
Lord  replies,  that  it  was  not  the  true  bread  from  heaven ;  that 
he  is  come  to  give  that  true  bread,  that  (vv.  49,  50,)  whoso- 
ever eat  thereof  should  not  die,  but  (v.  58,)  should  live  for 
ever.  So  that  v.  58,  as  well  as  verses  49  and  50,  bear  direct 
reference  to  v.  31.  *  Our  fathers  did  eat  manna,'  &c.,  and 
the  eating  and  drinking  spoken  of  throughout  the  discourse  is 
*  entirely  spiritual,  f  Such  is  Dr.  Turton's  argument.  We 
believe  we  have  represented  him  fairly :  our  only  reason  for 
not  quoting  the  passage  in  full  is  our  confined  space.  Now, 
in  answer,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  remind  Dr.  Turton,  firsts 

•  T.  204.  t  T.  202,  203. 
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that  he  has  ingeniously  slipped  out  the  reply  made  to  the  Jews 
in  v.  32,*  and  thus  eluded  an  argument  of  the  lecturer^ 
grounded  on  the  distinction  of  the  two  Givers.f  Secondly^ 
that  ^^  whereas  our  Lord  in  a  foregoing  verse  styles  himself 
the  bread  coming  down  from  heaven,  (contrasting  himself 
with  the  manna,)  inasmuch  as  he  descended  on  earth  to  re- 
deem us, — in  the  58th  verse  he  declares  himself  the  heavenly 
and  life-giving  bread  (in  contradistinction  to  the  manna  anin) 
inasmuch  as  he  gives  us  verily  his  body  and  blood  for  food. 
TherC'i  the  subject  of  the  discourse  is  the  heavenly  bread  which 
the  Father  has  given  us  in  his  Son :  here  it  is  the  heavenly 
bread  which  the  Son  has  given  us  in  his  body.  And,  as  the 
Father  has  given  us  himself  in  his  Son,  so  has  his  Son  given 
us  himself  wholly  in  his  flesh.'*  j:  This  is  sufficient,  and  more 
than  sufficient,  in  answer  to  Dr.  Turton's  argument,  or,  (to 
speak  more  properly,)  theory.  That  theory  was,  in  fact* 
obviated  at  an  earlier  stage  by  the  lecturer : — so  that  the  out- 
ciT  against  ^  passing  over  a  verse  of  the  utmost  importance^ 
without  the  slightest  notice,'  is  more  rhetorical  than  just. 

*^  All  is  not  right "  either  in  his  criticism  of  the  author^s 
inference  respecting  the  word  6\ri0£ii.  He  has  ''  passed  over 
without  the  slightest  notice,"  a  preliminary  admission  of  the 
lecturer,  which  it  was  but  bare  justice  to  record,} — for  it  b 
one  among  the  many  instances  of  his  candour  as  a  disputaoti 
and  has  a  reference  to  the  question  in  hand: — and  he  has 
been  so  far  carried  away  by  the  determination  to  contradict 
his  opponent,  as  virtually,  (though  no  doubt,  unintentionally,) 
to  surrender  the  argument  which  the  believers  in  Christ's  di- 
vinity draw  from  several  texts  in  which  the  word  occurs,  into 
the  hands  of  the  Socinian.  || 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  Regius  Professor  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  dogmatist.  He  acts  Uie  part  admirably  :^  for, 
whilst  he  is  rigidly  severe  in  condemnmg  the  supposed  mis- 
takes of  others,  he  is  peremptory  in  insisting  upon  his  own 
notions.  On  the  one  hand,  he  requires  his  opponent  to  abide 
by  such  authority  as  he  is  pleased  to  allege ;  on  the  other,  be 
dispenses,  whenever  it  suits  him,  with  anv  authority  but  his 
own  avTOQ  c^     <<  Jura  negat  sibi  nata,  nihil  non  arrogate 


^  «  j,.^^^...©  .w^  V .  -.„.  w.  w.  w.  ^..,    quotation  above  isfVom 

the  *  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St  John,'  by  Dr.  H.  Klee,  (Mentz,  1829,)  an 

eiceUent  work,  which  wc  take  this  opportunity  of  recommending  to  our  reaidert. 

%  See  Reply,  187  and  note.  ||  See  Reply,  188. 
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None  mnst  dispute  his  conclusions  under  pain  of  being  con- 
demned as  irrational :  as  none  must  propose  an  opinion  which 
he  does  not  think  proper  to  admit,  without  incurring  the 
penalty  of  his  vituperation,  which,  we  need  hardly  remind 
our  readers,  is  any  thing  but  gentle. 

For  the  understanding  of  the  subject  whereon  we  are  enter- 
ing, it  will  be  necessary  to  have  the  disputed  text  in  view ; 
and,  to  spare  the  reader  the  trouble  of  turning  to  the  Bible, 
we  give  that  text  below  *  After  he  shall  have  read  it,  we  will 
call  on  him  to  say  to  what  does  the  murmuring  remark  of  the 
disciples  apply  ?  at  what  did  they  murmur  ?  Wherewith  does 
our  Saviour's  short  question  suppose  them  to  be  offended? 
Surely  the  offence  was  taken  at,  and  the  murmuring  censure 
directed  against,  the  doctrine  propounded  in  the  verses  imme^ 
dtately  preceding.  The  text  is  too  positive  to  allow  us  to 
think  otherwise*  Therefore,  our  Lord's  subsequent  words,— 
his  allusion  to  his  ascension,  his  contrast  of  the  spirit  with  the 
flesh,  &c.,  can  bear  reference  only  to  the  murmurs  just  speci- 
fied, the  scandal  lately  taken.  *^  Doth  this  scandaJize  you  ? 
What,  if  ye  shall  see,"  &c.  Now,  this  Dr.  Turton  will  not 
allow ;  but  confidently  asserts,  that  these  words  of  our  Lord 
are  given  in  answer  to  objections  alleged  at  an  earlier  stage  of 
the  discourse, — ^in  &ct,  to  the  allusion  to  his  mean  earthly 
extraction  recorded  twenty  verses  before,  and  to  the  question, 
*^  How  can  this  man  give  us  his  flesh  to  eat,'*  which  occurs  at 
the  tenth  intermediate  verse  (v.  62) : — the  allusion  to  his 
worldly  parentage  being  answered  by  an  appeal  to  his  future 
ascension  to  his  previous  dwelling ;  and  the  incredulous  ques- 
tion by  the  contrast  between  the  spirit  and  the  flesh  : — our 
Saviour's  words  being  in  effect,  a  aeclaration  that  "eternal 
life  IS  communicated  by  the  spirit,  that  the  spiritual  life  could 
only  be  given  and  maintained  by  his  spirit ;"  and  his  con- 
cluding expressions,  "  aptly  referring  to  all  that  he  had  pre- 
viously dedared  of  himself  and  his  doctrines,  being  through 
faith  on  the  part  of  his  hearers,  the  certain  source  of  everlast- 
ing life.;'t 

"  This  **  congeries"  which  the  dean  has  laboriously  piled,  of 

*  John  Ti.  60.  **  Many  therefore  of  his  disciples,  when  they  had  heard  (this) 
said :  This  is  a  hard  saying ;  who  can  hear  it?  When  Jesus  knew  in  himself 
that  his  disciples  murmured  at  it,  he  said  unto  them,  doth  this  offend  you  ? 
What  and  if  ye  shaU  see  the  Son  of  man  ascend  up  where  he  was  before  ?  It  is 
the  spirit  that  quickeneth,  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing :  the  words  that  I  speak 
unto  you  (they)  are  spirit,  and  (they)  are  life.  But  there  are  some  of  you  that 
believe  not** — Prot.  VtrtUm, 

t  T.  206-211. 
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which  the  whole  credit  is  due  to  him,  and  which  has  given  him 
no  small  satisfactiony  has^  been  *^  reduced  to  a  state  in  which 
it  can  no  longer  impose,"  h\  indeed,  it  could  ever  impose  upon 
any  one  but  him  who  reared  it.  In  no  way  can  Dr.  T.  assert 
his  exploded  tJteory  (for  it  is  nothing  else),  but  by  discarding 
all  received  rules  of  interpretation,  and  claiming,  as  a  dogma- 
tist, emancipation  from  those  rules  with  which  lie  so  imperi- 
ously insisted  on  fettering  his  opponent.  His  fate  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  may  remind  him  oi  the  poet*s  warning — 
Nunc  audax  cave  sis       .... 


Ne  poenas  Nemesis  reposcat  a  te 

Est  vehemeos  Deaa  ;  Isedere  banc  caveto. 

In  the  hope  he  will  remember  it  in  future,  we  proceed  to 
another  topic.  Estius  and  the  annotator  of  the  Rbemish  Tes- 
tament are  again  brought  on  the  stage ;  and  because  Dr.  W.*8 
interpretation  of  the  sixty-third  verse  does  not  agree  with 
theirs,  he  is  chargedf  with  ^^  fabricating  and  devising  an  inter- 
pretation for  himself."  This  charge  is  the  more  absurd,  be- 
cause  Dr.  W.  has  corroborated  his  interpretation  by  ample 
quotations  from  Kuinoel  and  Schleusner,  and  a  long  list  of 
authorities  on  the  subject.:^  Most  unluckily,  too,  for  the 
credit  of  the  dean's  scholarship,  this  interpretation  which  be 
charges  Dr.  Wiseman  with  fabricating,  appears  to  have  been 

E referred  to  all  others  by  St.  Chrysostome,  and  long  before 
im  adopted  by  St.  Cyprian  and  TertuUian  !§  The  good  old 
rule  for  fiction  is,  let  it  be  plausible  or  probable : — in  the  pre- 
sent instance  extravagance  has  gone  its  utmost  lengths.  The 
imputed  fabrication  consists  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  m  this :  in 
the  verses  preceding  that  under  consideration,  the  YforAjlenh 
is,  as  Dr.  W.  contends,  to  be  taken  literally ;  in  verse  63,  he 
maintains  that  it  signifies  '^  the  corrupted  dispositions  and 
weak  thoughts  of  human  nature."  There  is  nothmg  arbitrary 
or  inconsistent  in  this  mode  of  explanation ; — for,  first,  "  the 
Xerm^  Jl^sh  and  spirit^  when  opposed  to  each  other  in  tlie  New 
Testament,  have  a  definite  meaning,  which  never  varies;** 
this  is  clearly  demonstrated.  ||     Secondly,  a  word  may  surely 

•  Reply,  192,  ci  scq:  f  T.  213,  214.  J  W.  143,  et  seq. 

f  Sec  Reply,  201,  et  seq. — After  this,  we  do  hope  Dr.  T.  will  eondetoead 
to  soften  his  vituperation,  or  be  more  guarded  in  its  um  :  *Mfl  were  detired  to 
produce  from  commentators  on  Scripture  what  1  considered  to  be  the  wont  inter- 
pretation— the  most  inapplicable  to  the  text  attempted  to  be  illustrated — IthonM 
despair  of  finding  anjfthing  more  unfortunate  than  what  has  now  been  propoeed 
by  the  learned  author.**--Turton,  p.  214. 

n  W.  141. 
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vary  in  meaning  in  the  short  space  of  a  few  lines :  the  word 
"  man,"  for  instance,  may  be  taken  for  the  whole  species  in 
opposition  to  "angel,"  and  subsequently  be  confined  to  a 
more  limited  signification,  being  joined  to  the  word  "  woman." 
The  contrast  in  the  first  instance,  the  connection  in  the  second, 
determines  the  signification.  We  do  not  offer  this  as  a  strictly 
parallel  example; — we  might,  perhaps,  have  given  a  better 
illustration ;  but  even  this  will  show  the  futility  of  objecting  to 
the  acceptation  of  a  term  that  "  heretofore  another  meaning 
was  affixed  to  it." 

In  the  Lectures,''^  Dr.  Wiseman  had  animadverted  upon 
Dr.  Hampden's  distinction  between  a  real  vital  presence  of 
Christ  and  a  corporal  presence  in  the  holy  sacrament,  and 
had  asked  "  where  in  Scripture  is  this  distinction  drawn  ?" 
Dr.  Turton  undertakes  to  show ;  and,  after  quoting  a  text,  to 
which  we  shall  presently  advert,  and  our  Lord's  promise  of 
not  leaving  his  disciples  orphans,  but  coming  to  them,  and, 
together  with  his  Father,  making  his  abode  with  them, — 
strikes  up  the  old  tune  which,  we  must  say,  has,  by  this  time, 
become  more  wearisome  than  street-music.  We  transcribe 
Dr.  Wiseman's  remarks  on  the  principal  text  alleged. 

"  Theyf  answer  by  referring  to  Matt,  xviii.  20,  where  Christ  says, 
that  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  his  name  there  is 
he  in  the  midst  of  them.  Do  these  gentlemen  then  mean  to  say  that 
Christ  is  present  in  this  manner  in  the  Eucharist  ?  or  that  no  other 
species  of  presence  is  implied  by  our  Lord's  saying,  that  his  flesh 
and  blood,  or  his  body  is  there  ?  When  the  apostles  were  assembled 
together  after  his  resurrection,  he  was  certainly  there  in  the  midst  of 
them,  by  virtue  of  that  promise ;  but  had  it  been  told  to  Thomas 
'  the  body  of  Christ,  or  his  flesh  and  blood,  have  been  amongst  us,' 
he  certainly  would  not  have  ever  understood  that  they  meant 
nothing  more  than  the  spiritual  presence  promised  in  St.  Matthew." 
—Reply,  217. 

The  paragraph  to  which  these  remarks  apply,  is  succeeded 
by  that  estimate  of  a  rhetorician's  credibility  which  we  have 
already  (]^uoted  and  apptiedy  though  not  to  the  extent  that 
the  occasion  warranted.  We  have  now  passed  in  review  the 
chief  points  at  issue  between  the  Lecturer  and  Dr.  Turton, 
in  the^r*^  part  of  their  respective  works.  The  discussion  on 
St.  John  is  the  most  elaborate  and  valuable  portion  of  the 

Lecturesy  and  has  principally  engaged  the  attention  of  their 

■ 

♦  P.  146. 

f  Dr.  Turton*8  views  are  similar  here  (as  in  several  other  places)  to  those  of 
**  Philalcthes,'' — an  opponent,  who  generally  treats  Dr.  Wiseman  with  courtesy. 
Our  limits  restrict  our  remarks  to  Dr.  Turton. 
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adversary.  It  appeared  to  us  that  we  should  best  acquit  our- 
selves of  our  duty  as  critics,  in  taking  a  consecutive  view  of  this 
main  branch  of  the  controversy,  and  candidly  exhibiting  the 
opposite  statements  or  reasonings,  on  the  most  material  points* 
On  the  two  remaining  classes  of  Scriptural  proofe — the  former 
derived  from  the  wonls  of  institution,  the  latter  from  the  doc- 
trine of  St.  Paul,  we  cannot  at  present  afford  time  to  dwell. 
We  may,  however,  take  occasion  to  observe,  in  passing,  that 
in  his  Reply  the  learned  Lecturer  has,  in  our  judgment,  as 
satisfactorily  vindicated  himself  on  matters  connected  with  the 
two  last,  as  on  those  relative  to  the  first  of  the  three  sections 
of  hb  work,  and  convicted  his  adversary  of  the  greatest  un- 
fidrness.* 

In  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Reply^  we  have  some  excellent 
observations  in  re^rence  to  an  objection  proposed  by  Dr. 
Turton  and  Philalethes.  The  objection  is  this.  The  conver- 
sion of  bread  and  wine  into  flesh  and  blood,  must  be  regarded 
as  a  most  marvellous  work.  But  whereas  all  other  changes 
specified  in  the  Gospels  as  miraculous  invariably  struck  Uie 
senses,  the  supposed  change  in  the  Eucharist  was  in  contra- 
diction to  senses.  What  they  attested  (and  alone  could  attest) 
hefare^  they  attested  afters  the  words  of  institution  had  been 
pronounced.  And  the  apostles  would  habituallyiudge  of  our 
Lord's  miraculous  power  by  its  visible  effect.     When,  there- 

*  We  will  specify  one  instance. — "  Can  transubttarUiatiom  be  cundanvely 
proved  from  Scripture  testimony  independently  of  Church  exposition  ?"  Belta]^ 
mine  declares  himself  satisfied  that  it  can :  but,  in  deference  to  certain  acute  and 
learned  men,  and  particularly  to  Scotus,  allows  his  owu  opinion  to  be  open  to 
question,  and  that  there  is  some  show  of  reason  for  saying  that  it  cannot.  (Nob 
est  omnino  improbabile.)  Scotus  considers  transubstantiatioii  to  be  manifetlly 
proved  from  Scripture  expounded  by  the  Church  in  council.  Observe,  the  quel* 
tion  turns  ^n/tre/y  on  the  suflSciency  of  bare  Scripture  texts  to  prove  what  they  both 
believed,  as  all  Catholics  do,  concerning  the  mode  whereby  Christ's  body  is  pretient 
in  the  sacrament  That  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  eould  be  esta- 
blished by  Scripture  alone  is  not  called  in  question  by  one  or  the  other  of  Uieae 
divines.  Now,  reader,  mark  Dr.  Turton,  who  **  feels  the  consciousness  of  having 
represesented  everything faUf^fulljf"  and  who  positively  "  entreats"  you  '*  to  clooe 
bis  book,  and  never  to  consider  another  sentence  which  it  contains  as  worthy  of 
the  slightest  notice,"  '*  if  there  should  appear  to  you*'— we  take  for  granted  tkat 
you  are  '<  intelligent  and  impartial" — if  there  should  appear  to  you  *'  a  Minfk 
statement  designedly  incorrect"  Mark  Dr.  Turton's  sutrment  here.  '*  Damt 
Scotus  . . .  couU  not  f/urotvr,  as  Dr.  Wiseman  can,  that  the  real  prbscncb  in 
the  Eucharist  may  be  deduced  from  Scripture.  Bcllarmine  .  .  .  was  aware  thai 
learned  and  able  enquirers  may  have  reason  (! !)  not  to  be  convinced  by  the  proofii 
usually  alleged  for  the  same  doctrine"  [i.  e.  of  the  real  presence],  —  I'urton, 
291.  In  the  following  page,  this  gentleman  speaks  of  Dr.  Wiseman  ai  *'  one  «Ao 
is  scarcely  right  even  by  accident ! !  **  We  shall  not  undertake  to  say  whether  in 
this,  and  more  regarding  Bellarmioe,  the  courteous  dean  was  wrong  '*  by  mecL 
ilm<.'*->See  Reply,  pp.  242-5. 
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fore,  they  perceived  no  change^  they  would  never  suppose  that 
the  power  had  been  in  operation.  We  will  now  quote  from 
the  Reply. 

''  Do  these  Theologians  mean  to  say  that  our  Lord  so  completely 
constituted  the  senses  of  his  disciples,  judges  of  his  miraculous 
works,  as  that  even  his  word  alone,  conveyed  through  that  sense 
through  which  faith  comes  (Rom.  x.  17),  was  not  to  have  weight 
without  their  concurrent  testimony  ?  Could  he  reserve  to  himself 
no  one  case  in  which  their  faith  might  have  been  tried  upon  his 
word  alone,  without  their  confirmatory  evidence  ?  Could  not  Jesus 
have  cured  an  internal,  hidden  complaint— as  a  pulmonary  or  hepatic 
affection,  which  exhibited  no  outward  symptoms,  and  would  not  the 
apostles  upon  his  simple  word,  ^  Be  thou  made  whole,'  have  believed 

the  invisible  cure  to  have  been  wrought  P But  these  gentlemen 

will  say,  the  question  is  not  an  abstract  or  hypothetical  one,  of  what 
our  Lord  might  have  chosen  to  say,  but  of  what,  from  the  Gospel, 
we  know  that  he  actually  did  say,  ^  The  apostles  would  habitually 
judge  of  that  power,  by  its  visible  effects.'  Let  us  see  if  this  be  the 
case  ;  that  is,  whether  the  apostles  were  not  often  placed  in  a  situa^* 
tion  where  they  must  have  believed  a  miracle  to  have  been  wroueht 
upon  their  Divine  Master  s  word,  without  evidence  of  the  senses.'  — 
p.  249. 

That  they  were  so  placed,  he  shows  by  many  clear  exam- 
ples;— as  of  the  woman  with  the  issue  of  blood  (Luke  viii.), 
the  woman  of  Canaan  (Matt,  xv.),  the  Centurian  (Matt  viii.), 
the  ruler  (Johniv.) 

"  Still  they  will  urge,  in  all  these  instances  the  senses  could  have 
acted ;  and  if  brought  to  the  enquiry,  would  have  confirmed  the 
words  of  our  Lord.  Hence,  Dr.  Turton  takes  the  question  farther 
back,  and,  with  some  precautionary  phrases,  makes  this  argument : 
"  Christianity  was,  by  divine  appointment,  founded  on  miracles,  that 
is,  on  events  of  the  truth  of  which  the  senses  of  men  were  the 
judges."  (p.  300.)  Therefore,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  anything 
should  be  proposed  for  our  belief  relating  to  objects  of  sense,  which 
is  in  contradiction  to  the  senses.  This  argument  is  treated  at  some 
length,  but  its  pith  is  here.    Let  us  examine  it." — p.  250. 

He  shows,  from  several  reasons,  that  the  Eucharist,  though 
containing  in  it  the  greatest,  the  sublimest,  miracle,  is  not  a 
miracle  in  the  sense  in  which  Dr.  Turton  considers  the  term ; 
and  that,  therefore,  the  parity  does  not  hold.  It  ^'  cannot  be 
called  a  miracle,  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  phrase ;  it  is  a 
mystery,  itself  the  term  and  object  of  faith,  and  in  no  wise 
intended  for  its  evidence." — p.  252. 

"  But  then  Dr.  Turton  will  not  hear  of  our  considering  it  a  mys- 
tery, such  as  the  Trinity  or  Incarnation.  As,  however,  his  argument 
on  this  subject  is  confined  to  the  former  of  these  two  mysteries, 
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which  does  not  regard  objects  cognizable  by  the  senses,  I  will  rather 
say  a  few  words  on  the  latter.  Let  us  look  upon  the  incarnation  of 
our  Lord,  not  in  that  point  of  view  which  regards  the  ineffable  union 
between  the  eternal  word  of  God  and  the  human  nature,  but  as 
respects  the  formation  and  assumption  of  this  nature  in  the  virgiual 
womb  of  Mary.  1  approach  the  subject  with  all  due  reverence,  and 
say  that  conception  was  a  thing  subject  to  the  test  of  experience, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  human  race  till  that  hour;  and,  as 
much  as  human  testimony  could  assure  the  apostles  that  whenever 
the  senses  experienced  the  accidents  of  bread — to  use  the  school 
terms — the  substance  was  there  too ;  so  much  did  that  undeviating 
testimony  assert,  that  whenever  a  new  human  body  was  formed,  it 
was  formed  by  the  efficacy  of  certain  invariable  laws*.  Yet,  upon  the 
simple  declaration  of  an  angel  of  God,  that  what  was  bom  in  Mary 
was  through  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  set  aside  the  entire  experience  of 
all  ages,  regarding,  mind,  a  physical  law,  of  which  experience  was 
the  legitimate  test  on  every  other  occasion  ....  Now  this  suspension 
of  the  ordinary  laws  of  constituted  nature,  this  contradiction  to  the 
sole  test  or  basis  of  these  laws  .  .  .  was  surely  miraculous  to  the 
highest  degree :  but  who  would  call  it  no  more  than  a  miracle,  of 
the  same  class  as  the  raising  of  a  paralytic  from  his  bed,  given  like 
this  in  evidence,  or  to  be  discussed  upon  the  same  priuciple  of  inves- 
tigation and  proof,  apart  from  the  divine  revelation  ?  The  (act  is, 
this  is  a  mystery ,  part  of  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation, — it  b  itself 
an  object  of  faith,  and,  as  such,  withdrawn  from  the  sphere  of  all 
philosophical  scrutiny." — pp.  252-4*. 

He  goes  on  to  prove  that  Dr.  Turton's  principles  on  the 
authority  of  the  senses,  and  on  the  right  for  reason  to  decide 
at  all  times  what  is  credible  and  what  is  not,  betray  religion 
into  the  hands  of  the  rationalists. 

Thus  it  is :  a  man  may,  unconsciously,  go  to  the  verge  of  a 
precipice  after  taking  credit  to  himself  of  caution,  when  the 
danger  was  merely  imaginary ; — risk  his  life  after  fencing  with 
shadows.  A  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge  may 
abhor  "  hermeneutics*'  even  to  the  name ;  and  welcome  infi- 
delity with  the  most  cordial  accollade. 

We  would  warn  him  of  the  real  danger,  and  dispel  his  panic 
fears.  Let  him  be  less  precipitate,  more  reflecting.  Vague 
declamations  against  hermeneutics,  coarse  reviling  and  ground- 
less imputations  against  his  adversary  will  not  do.  Dogma- 
tism will  pronounce  its  oracles  unheeded.  Some  know^ge 
of  the  languages  may  reasonably  be  insisted  on  as  an  indis- 
pensable qualification  for  the  professed  censor  of  a  work  en- 
tering largely  into  philology.  It  is  not  by  sneering  at  system 
and  method  in  interpreting  the  Scripture,  that  a  claim  to 
expound  it  arbitrarily  and  capriciously,  and,  nevertheless,  in- 
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fallibly — will  be  made  Out.  The  Belf-satisiied  theorist  is  ame- 
nable to  criticism,  as  well  as  the  expositor  who  proceeds  by 
rule;  and  his  blunders  will  oftentimes  be  more  gross  and  ridi^ 
culous.  Lastly,  it  is  not  by  ^'  saying  the  thing  that  is  not/'  by 
altering  phrases,  and  feigning  new  meanings,  which  an  author 
never  had  in  mind,  or  by  the  suppression  of  what  strict  justice 
requires  to  be  mentioned,  that  an  honourable  triumph  can  be 
achieved  by  his  censor.  No :  "  plain  dealing  is  the  best — in 
argument,  as  well  as  in  the  general  conduct  of  life;  and  per- 
version^ and  misrepresentations,  however  refined  in  their  na- 
ture, and  however  adroitly  employed,  tend  neither  to  the 
credit  of  the  individual,  nor  to  the  support  of  the  cause  in 
which  he  is  engaged.'* 

So  says  Dr.  Turton  :*  and,  leaving  the  reader  to  his  own 
reflections  and  conclusions,  we  refrain  from  remark,  and  de- 
sist from  citation. 


Art.  IX. — Modern  English  Novels. 

1.  Female  Domination^  S^c.  S^c.     By  Mrs.  Gore. 

2.  Jfick  Brag^  8;c.  8fc.     By  T.  Hook. 

8.  Seymour  of  Sudleyy  S^c.     By  H.  Burden. 
4.  Peter  Simple,  Sfc.  8fc,     By  Captain  Marryat. 
6.  The  Vicar  of  WrexhilU  ^c,  8fc,     By  Mrs.  Trollope. 
6.  Confessions  of  an  Elderly  Gentleman^  8fc,     By  Lady 
Blessington. 

SO  much  talent  is  now  applied  to  the  writing  of  novels,  and 
so  much  time  to  their  perusal,  that  they  are  become,  in 
fact,  works  of  considerable  importance ; — whether  we  consider 
them  as  influencing  the  prejudices  and  feelings  of  the  age,  or 
as  still  more  certainly  reflecting  them,  it  will  not^  we  think,  be 
iminteresting  to  take  a  slight  survey x)f  the  later  works  of  some 
of  the  more  eminent  English  novel  writers,  amongst  whom  we 
class  those  whose  names  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  and  which  we  diall  take  as  they  occur,  without  refer- 
ence to  precedency  of  claims.  We  consider  Mrs.  Gore  to  be 
one  of  tne  most  elegant  and  unexceptionable  of  the  female 
writers  of  the  present  day;  her  style  is  easy  and  graceful,  the 

•  P.  331. 
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plot  of  her  stories  simple,  and  yet  not  careless,  and  the  ten- 
dency of  her  works  almost  always  excellent; — professedly  a 
moral  writer,  she  has  not  marred  her  own  purpose  by  takmg 
a  too  ambitious  line.  Although  she  has  drawn  occasionally 
from  the  store-house  of  wily  priests,  gloomy  superiors,  &c.  &c. 
without  which  few  Protestants  can  make  out  a  story,  and  which 
are  really  as  tempting  resources  as  ever  were  the  genii  and 
fairies  of  olden  time,  yet  she  has  not  systematically  meddled 
with  any  one's  creed,  nor  dived  into  the  deep  recessess  of  the 
human  heart  for  pictures  of  crime  and  anguish,  but  has  con- 
tented herself  with  delineating,  with  truth  and  delicacy,  those 
lighter  shades  of  character  by  which  society  is  checquered.  In 
her  fine  appreciation  of  character,  we  are  reminded  of  Miss 
Austin;  the  latter  however  was  never  careless — never  gave 
evidence  of  writing  in  haste ;  her  works  are  each  in  their  way 
complete  specimens  of  her  style,  and  her  characters  almost 
always  true  to  her  own  conceptions :  this  is  praise  which 
we  cannot  bestow  on  Mrs.  Gore,  in  whose  works  there  is 
great  inequality.  Decidedly  the  best  of  them  is  Mrs.  Arn^y^ 
tage.  In  this  novel  there  is  little  incident ;  with  the  exception 
of  the  recovery  of  a  lost  will,  all  the  occurrences  are  of  tlie 
most  domestic  and  ordinary  kind ;  but,  simple  as  it  is,  the 
story  is  admirably  managed  for  the  development  of  the  per- 
sonages introducea,  perhaps  we  should  say  the  personage^  for 
Mrs.  Armytage  is  the  heroine  who  truly  interests  us — stately, 
high  minded,  well  principled,  excellent  in  many  ways — never- 
theless, the  canker  of  pride  and  self-worship,  with  all  the  evils 
of  that  description  of  bad  temper  by  which  such  a  character 
is  usually  accompanied,  are  sufficient  to  create  misery  to 
herself  and  all  who  surround  her.  Her  impetuous,  well- 
meaning,  thoughtless  son; — tlie  pretty  straightforward  affection- 
ate girl,  whom  he  marries  in  her  despite,  and  who  has  neither 
pretensions  to  give  her  support  in  the  eyes  of  her  stern  mother- 
in-law,  nor  tact  to  deprecate  her  displeasure,— and  her  own 
daughter,  who  is  truly  a  sweet  creature,— all  these  are  by  turns 
the  victims  of  her  ill  humour,  and  the  torments  of  her  self- 
willed  fastidiousness.  Yet  this  character  never  degenerates 
into  caricature;  magnanimous  at  heart,  she  forgives  her  son 
for  his  unsuitable  marriage,  and  supports  him  when  he  is 
chosen  to  represent  the  county, — nay  more,  receives  him  and 
his  litde  wife  into  the  house;  and  poor  Marian,  connected  on 
all  sides  with  vulgar  people,  too  aifectionate,  and,  unluckily, 
too  much  accustomed  to  themselves  and  their  associates  to  sus- 
pect anything  amiss  in  their  manners  or  habits,  is,  with  her 
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family,  a  perpetual  thorn  in  the  side  of  Mrs.  Armytage,  of 
Holywell,  to  whom  she  very  heartily  and  in  all  respects  prefers 
them.  But,  ere  long,  Marian  acquires  a  wholly  new  position 
in  her  sight.  "  The  future  heir — the  new  Arthur — the  Ar- 
mytage to  cnme — formed  a  link  connecting  her  indissolubly 
with  the  family.  Marian  was  no  longer  the  daughter  of  a 
Jack  Baltimore — she  was  the  wife  of  Arthur  Maudsley  Army* 
tage  of  Holywell."  Alas,  while  the  good  lady  is  contemplating 
in  her  mind's  eye  "  the  bonfires  on  Holywell  Hill — the  beacon 
on  Holywell  Tower — the  ox  roasted  whole  in  Holywell  Close 
— the  labouring  families  feasted  at  Holywell  Cross,"  the  un- 
lucky offender  gives  birth  to  a  little  girl,  and  what  is  even 
more  provoking,  cannot  be  brought  to  see  any  cause  of  regret 
or  sorrow,  but  highly  delighted  with  her  baby,  determining 
upon  christening  it  Harriet,  "  after  mamma."  It  is  shortly 
after  this  that  Arthur  finds  his  wife  looking  at  some  papers, 
which  tlie  nurse  has  brought  down  from  an  old  wardrobe,  that 
had  belonged  to  the  late  Mr.  Armytage,  and  which  she  has 
taken  possession  of  in  the  nursery.  Amongst  these,  is  a  co- 
dicil, revoking  the  disposition  under  which  Mrs.  Armytage 
held  the  property  absolutely,  and  giving  it  to  Arthur  on  his 
coming  of  age — to  his  mother  only  a  dowry  of  2,000/.  a-year; 
the  husband  and  wife,  struck  with  horror  at  the  idea  of  the 
effect  such  a  change  must  have  upon  Mrs.  Armytage,  con- 
ceal it  from  her  and  from  one  another — he  believing  that 
Marian  has  missed  seeing  the  will  amongst  the  other  papers — 
and  she  that  he  had,  as  she  requested,  committed  the  whole 
bundle  to  the  flames.  The  secret  for  some  months  is  faithfully 
kept;  but,  during  this  period,  events  occur  that  render  it  more 
and  more  burdensome.  The  gentle  daughter  droops  and  dies. 
Upon  the  plea  of  a  promise  she  had  received  from  her  to 
marry  no  one  whom  she  disapproved,  the  arbitrary  woman 
had  declined,  without  even  naming  them  to  Sophia,  the  pro- 
posals made  to  her  by  her  early  lover,  who,  long  kept  in  sus- 
pense by  the  inferiority  of  his  fortune,  being  now  raised  to 
affluence,  hastens  to  declare  his  attachment,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  mother,  whose  pride  he  thus  hopes  to  propitiate ; 
he  is  peremptorily  refused.  Bound  to  marry  within  a  given 
time  by  the  provisions  of  his  uncle's  will,  and  stung  by  resent- 
ment at  such  a  rejection  of  the  attachment  he  knew  Sophia  to 
have  encouraged,  he  marries  another.  Sophia  had  looked  for- 
ward to  his  fidelity  and  love,  as  her  only  hope  of  escape  from  her 
dreary  home; — that  hope  destroyed,  she  sinks,  and  the  patient 

q2 
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heroism  of  a  religious  mind,  struggling  with  an  incurable  hurt, 
is  touchingly  described. 

'<  So  oflen  as  he  could  seek  her  society,  without  attracting  the  notice 
of  Mrs.  Annytage,  the  good  pastor  was  by  her  side,  reminding  her 
of  her  responsibility  for  the  many  good  and  glorious  gifts  bestowed 
upon  her,  exhorting  her  to  be  well,  to  be  cheerful,  to  be  happy — 
and  Sophia  to  her  utmost  obeyed  his  injunctions;  she  was  often 
cheerful,  never  welL  *■  My  dear  doctor,'  she  would  say,  in  answer 
to  his  reprehensions, '  I  am  doing  my  best,  believe  me,  I  am  doing 
my  best.  But  we  hear  of  the  difficulty  which  people  who  ascend 
mountains  are  said  to  experience  in  breathing ;  jtut  so  I  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  live.  The  moral  air  I  breathe  is  too  cold  and  insufficient 
for  my  existence.'  ** — Female  Domination^  voL  iii.  p.  45. 

Accustomed  to  manage  everything,  Mrs.  Armjrtage,  disre- 
garding her  daughter's  wishes,  postpones  the  needful  change 
of  scene  and  air,  until  it  can  be  procured  at  the  exact  mom^it 
and  in  the  precise  manner  which  she  had  arranged  in  her  own 
mind.  Before  that  time  comes,  she  learns,  with  horror  and 
remorse,  the  incurable  nature  of  her  daughter's  illness  and  its 
cause.  Not  an  instant  now  is  lost, — peremptory  even  in  her 
anguish,  Sophia's  wishes  are  a^n  set  aside, — and  the  follow- 
ing passage,  written  in  Mrs.  Uore's  best  manner,  must  close 
our  account  of  this  character. 

<<  *■  My  dear  mother,'  whispered  Sophia,  as  soon  as  they  were  alone 
together, '  all  this  is  useless  now.  Let  me  stay  quietly  at  Holywell, 
let  me  die  at  home.    The  journey  is  a  needless  disturbance.    I  wish 

to  remain  near  Dr.  Grant    I  wish '    ^  You  wish  to  break  my 

heart  I '  cried  Mrs.  Annytage,  giving  way  to  an  unusual  burst  of 
emotion.  '  You  would  deny  me  even  the  poor  comfort  of  doing  my 
utmost  for  your  restoration  to  health.  A  few  weeks  in  the  mild 
climate  of  Bristol,  and  your  recovery  is  certain.  Will  you  refuse 
me  the  trial  of  a  few  weeks  ? '  And  how  could  Sophia  refuse  ?  A 
few  weeks  to  the  mother  who  had  given  her  life  I  A  few  weeks, 
when  she  knew  that  her  very  days  were  numbered  I  '  Let  us,  at 
least,  remain  at  Holywell,'  she  still  remonstrated,  <  till  Arthur  and 
Marian  are  apprised  of  our  intentions.    I  should  like  to  see  them 

once  more,  before '    She  could  not  conclude  her  sentence  1 

But,  no  I  a  delay  of  four  days  was  indispensable  to  procure  the  in- 
terview. The  weather  was  already  chilly,  the  days  short,  and  the 
necessity  for  inunediate  change  of  air  most  urgent.  Mrs.  Armytace 
decided  that  they  must  quit  lloly  well  on  the  morrow ; — and  on  the 
morrow  they  went  Sophia  would  willingly  have  paid  one  last  visit 
to  the  village — have  entered,  for  the  last  time,  and,  with  reverential 
step,  the  portals  of  Holywell  Church— have  thrown  herself  onoe 
more  into  the  arms  of  her  dear  Laura,  her  childhood's  friend-^have 
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uttered  a  parting  word  to  her  good  nurse— a  parting  blessing  to  her 
spiritual  teacher.  But  Mrs.  Arymytage  decided  that  all  this  was 
not  to  be ;  and  Dr.  Grant,  kindly  coinciding  in  her  desire,  would 
not  even  allow  his  girls  to  show  themselves  at  the  vicarage  window, 
as  the  carriage  passed  its  gates,  lest  the  excitement  should  prove  in- 
jurious to  his  young  friend.  He^  indeed,  watched  it  nnaeen— unseen^ 
observed  the  wistful  glance  cast  by  Sophia  towards  the  eastern  win- 
dow of  the  church,  where  glimmered  the  marble  monuments  of  the 
family  of  Maudsley — where  lay  the  grave  of  her  father.  But  he 
heard,  also,  the  blessings  poured  upon  her  name«  as  he  slowly  fol- 
lowed the  progress  of  the  carriage  through  the  village.  He  heard 
the  prayers  of  the  poor  for  her  recovery.  He  saw  both  old  and 
young  turning  within  their  doors  to  weep  that  they  had  looked, 
perhaps  for  the  last  time,  on  the  pale  face  of  their  benefactress,  and 
he  saw  that  all  was  well — that  the  servant  of  the  Lord  might  depart 
in  peace — that  her  burthen  had  been  nobly  borne." — Female  Domi- 
nation, vol.  iii.  p.  112. 

We  must  follow  the  story  a  little  further,  to  give  an  idea  of 
its  development.  Arthur  discovers  too  late  his  mother's  un- 
justifiable assumption  of  power,  and  while  his  heart  is  suffering 
most  keenly,  he  is  further  irritated  by  her  attempt  to  make 
mischief  between  him  and  his  wife,  and  to  construe  some  little 
carelessness  in  Marian's  conduct  into  gross  impropriety;  she 
commands  them  to  quit  her  house ;  he  declares  it  to  be  his 
own ;  his  gentle  wife,  in  whom  is  sweetly  developed  the  depth 
of  character  that  often  lurks  in  an  untried,  unconscious  sirl, 
strives  in  vain  to  prevent  the  utterance  of  his  secret,  and  thus 
betrays  to  her  astonished  husband  the  fidelity,  the  conscien- 
tiousness, with  which  she  has  refrained  from  seeking  to  avail 
herself  of — from  even  alluding  to  her  rights ; — but  the  passions 
of  both  are  too  much  excited.  Before  the  dawn,  Mrs.  Army  tage 
has  left  the  house  to  try  the  question  with  her  son,  as  her 
antagonist, — resisting  all  his  efforts  to  be  reconciled — to  atone 
for  what  had  truly  been  the  fault  of  a  moment.  Casting  off 
the  friends  that  venture  to  support,  or  to  plead  for  him,  the 
proud  woman,  when  the  cause  is  decided  (as  it  speedily  is) 
against  her,  finds  herself  alone  in  the  world,  and  becomes 
conscious  that  a  mortal  disease,  of  which  she  had  before  sus- 
pected the  existence,  has  taken  hold  irrevocably  upon  her 
frame.  She  flies  to  hide  her  anguish  on  the  continent ;  she 
travels  long — long  her  pride  bears  her  up  against  sorrow,  suf- 
ferings, and  remorse,  but  it  gives  way  at  last ;  in  loneliness  and 
deejp  numiliation,  the  natural  affections,  that  had  so  long  been 
baffled  and  suppressed  in  her  heart,  resume  their  sway ;  and, 
when  her  son  (who  has  learnt,  through  a  stranger,  her  situation) 
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flies,  with  the  despised  and  rejected  daughter-in-law,  to  con- 
sole and  succour  her,  she  tenderly  receives  them,  and  herself 
proposes  to  return  with  them,  as  a  guest,  to  the  house  where 
she  had  been  used  to  reign  despotically  and  alone. 

*'  *  Do  not  mistake  me,'  she  says  to  her  sod,  when  he  venturer  to 
Jest  with  her  on  her  sudden  accession  of  grandmotherly  tenderness ; 
*  it  is  not  the  heir  of  Holywell  (Marian  has  given  birth  to  a  son  and 
heir)  upon  whom  I  am  desirous  of  bestowing  my  blessing ;  it  is 
Arthur,  the  son  of  Arthur,  the  grandson  of  my  own  Arthur,  whom 
I  long  to  clasp  in  my  arms.' " — Female  Domination^  voL  iiL  p.  347. 

And  true  to  her  renovated  character,  supported  by  religion, 
patient  in  her  sufferings,  fervent  in  her  gratitude  for  the  assi- 
duous care  of  Marian,  now  truly  her  daughter,  she  expires  in 
the  bosom  of  her  family.  In  the  drawing  of  this  character, 
there  is  much  of  sound  morality ;  and  the  authoress  has  done 
it  justice  bv  the  minutenes  of  her  observations  upon  character 
— the  sudclen  fluctuations  of  temper,  where  a  generous  nature 
is  struggling  with  pride,  always  sensitive  and  ali\e; — the  thou- 
sand minute  fears,  and  restraints,  and  difficulties,  that  alter* 
nately  irritate  and  depress  those  who  surround  her,  even  while 
ibrced  to  respect  her  high-principled  propriety — all  tliese  are 
so  admirably  described,  that  Mrs.  Armytage  becomes,  in  our 
mind's  eye,  a  character  with  whom  we  are  acquainted.  It 
would  have  been  well,  if  Mrs.  Gore  had  confined  herself  to 
that  species  of  interest  which  her  story  is  well  calculated  to 
inspire;  but  this  she  has  not  done;  her  book  is  disfigured  by 
a  tribe  of  flippant  and  flimsy  personages,  in  general  represen- 
tatives of  fashionable  society,  who,  as  they  would,  in  real  life^ 
have  been  most  unredeemedly  tiresome,  are  quite  well  enough 
described  to  be  so  in  fiction— they  are  often  cleverly  hit  oflP— 
and  may  be  very  tolerable  mimicries  of  idle,  good-for-nothing 
people,  whether  in  high  life,  or  any  other  life;  but  whole 
pages  of  dialogue  between  such  characters,  is  a  heavy  drag 
upon  a  story,  and  too  essentially  insipid,  to  be  much  relieved 
by  a  few  smart  touches,  or  even  by  ilie  unravelling  of  spiteful 
feelings  or  petty  manoeuvres.  This  is  a  great  blemish  in  Mrs. 
Gore's  works  generally.  In  Mothers  and  Daughters^  it  forms 
not  only  a  blemish,  but  the  whole  ground-work  of  the  story ; — 
true,  the  moral  of  the  book  may  serve  as  an  excuse  for  this 
superabundance  of  frivolity ;  to  expose  the  plots  and  precau- 
tions of  match-making  mothers,  and  their  hardened  girls,  and 
to  hold  up,  as  a  warning,  the  failures,  disappointments}  and 
mortifications,  from  whicli  no  skill  can  save  either  the  one  or 
the  other,  would  a<»eni  a  serviceable  object,  and  has  been  pur- 
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sued  with  unquestionable  ability ;  but,  the  fact  is,  it  is  too 
much  for  most  people^s  patience  to  read  about  them  through 
three  long  volumes, — and  the  disgust  and  weariness  which  we 
feel  for  the  unamiable  heroines,  and  their  whole  society,  we 
are  in  some  danger  of  attaching  to  the  book  itself,  skilful  as 
we  acknowledge  it  to  be  in  every  delineation.  Unluckily, 
Mrs.  Gore  is  tempted,  by  this  facility  in  sketching,  to  destroy 
the  unity,  even  of  her  most  tragic  stories,  by  multitudes  of 
unmeaning  characters,  who  have  no  reference  to  its  develop- 
ment. And  to  this  is  owing  the  occasional  heaviness  and 
tediousness  of  works,  which  are  otherwise  as  interesting  from 
the  knowledge  they  display  of  human  nature,  as  they  are  ele- 
gant and  lively  in  their  style. 

Theodore  Hook  is  a  most  amusing  writer,  full  of  animal 
spirits,  and  keenly  alive  to  the  ridiculous ;  he  has  seen  much 
of  the  world ;  and  we  do  not  mean  to  be  invidious,  when  we 
say  that  his  own  turn  of  mind  has  led  him  to  contemplate, 
with  peculiar  zest,  its  absurdities,  and  especially  those  which 
take  the  form  of  vulgarity.  Whether  natural,  or  arising  merely 
from  circumstances,  he  is  alive  to  every  shade  of  this  quality, 
or  absence  of  qualities,  whichever  we  must  designate  it;  he 
thoroughly  enjoys  the  description  of  it;  and  we  doubt  whether 
any  of  its  characteristics  have  been  too  minute  to  escape  his 
attention,  or  too  broad  for  the  delineation  of  his  free  and  fun- 
loving  pen. 

Take,  for  instance.  Jack  Brag  and  his  father-in-law,  what 
exquisite  specimens  in  their  way  !  We  fancy,  while  reading 
the  adventures  of  the  rattling  hero,  that  vulgar  cockneyism 
has  in  him  reached  its  highest  point,  that  it  can  positively  go 
no  further,  until  our  introduction  to  the  father-in-law,  whose 
surpassing  low-lived  littleness,  no  pen  but  Hook's  could  have 
done  justice  to.  The  mother,  in  a  somewhat  broader  style,  is 
equally  complete ;  and  Jack's  associates,  whether  in  his  own 
rank,  or  in  that  to  which  he  so  adventurouslv  introduces  him- 
self,  are  all  upon  a  graduated  scale, -^specimens  of  some  shade 
or  other  of  the  same  pleasing  characteristics.  To  this  we 
could  not  object,  were  this  style  of  writing  confined  to  a  single 
novel,  written  apparently  for  the  express  purpose  of  chastising 
upstart  pretensions;  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  this  author's  na- 
tural style,  and  he  does  not  possess  the  power  of  rising  above 
it.  Something  there  is  in  his  own  mind  so  opposite  to  refine- 
ment, that  he  fails  entirely,  when  he  attempts  to  pourtray  it,-^ 
and,  in  his  hands,  the  characters  on  the  scenes  which  are  meant 
to  be  ^^  genteel^*  become  as  flat,  and  as  nearly  non-entical  as 
can  be  well  imagined.     His  views  of  life,  if  we  abstract  from 
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them  the  broad  drollery  which  amuses  us,  are  essentially 
Yulgar  in  the  true  meaning  of  the  word,  without  reference  to 
merely  conventional  distinctions. 

Of  the  moral  of  his  novels,  not  much  need  be  said ;  they 
having,  in  fact,  none  other  that  we  can  find  out  than  to  quiz 
all  manner  of  pretension,  and  to  raise  in  his  hearers  a  hearty 
laugh.  If  they  have  any  influence  beyond  this,  that  influence 
is  not  good.  Hook  has  not  the  power,  nor  has  he  the  tender 
and  deep-sighted  feeling,  which  would  incline  him,  like  Dick- 
ens, to  penetrate  the  depths  of  human  nature,  and  bring  to 
light,  from  beneath  its  exterior  of  folly  or  meanness,  something 
which  we  may  love,  or  pity,  or  at  least  fear,  by  which  our  kind 
are  redeemed  from  our  contempt,  even  while  we  laugh  at  them. 
Quite  the  contrary  of  this, — ridicule  is  all  in  all  with  Hook, 
it  envelopes  everything — desecrates  everything — no  virtuous 
feeling  passes  under  his  review,  that  he  does  not,  to  say  the 
least,  discredit  and  he  has,  certainly,  a  peculiar  zest  in  de- 
scribing questionable  motives  and  conduct,  where  they  form  a 
contrast  with  the  characters  in  whom  we  find  them.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  scene  in  which  the  marriage  of  one  of  his  heroes 
is  concocted ;  we  have  given  it  at  considerable  length,  because 
it  exemplifies  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  style. 

After  a  conversation  with  the  young  lady,  in  which  he  lias 
announced  his  intention  of  setting  off  to  town, — 

^'  I  heard  a  sudden  rustling  in,  or  rather  out  of,  a  laurel  hedge 
that  flanked  the  walk  by  which  Harriet  and  I  had  returnod  to  the 
house,  Bucceeded  by  the  immediate  appearance  of  Mr.  Wells  him- 
self, who  exclaimed,  in  a  mock-heroic  tone — 

"  *  Who  talks  of  going,  with  a  voice  so  sweet  ?' 

•*  *  What  1*  cried  Mrs.  Wells,  *  are  you  there,  my  dear  ?'  *  My 
love,  I  am,*  replied  Wells ;  *■  but  what  do  you  mean  by  letting  Gil- 
bert go  at  this  unusually  early  hour?  whert»*8  Harriet?*' — '  She  is  in 
the  house,*  said  the  matron. — '  Ah,  well,*  said  Wells,  '  so  will  wc  be 
soon ;  you  of  course  will  stop,  Gurney,  and  have  our  little  music,  and 
our  picquct,  and  our  petit  souper,  eh.  Nothing  like  winding  up 
well.* — *  I  thought  you  were  gone  to  bed,*  said  Sirs.  Wells,  to  her 
husband. — *  Did  you,  my  dear  ?*  answered  he ;  *  then,  for  once  in 
your  life,  you  were  mistaken.  Come,  let  us  go  in.  Is  the  billiard- 
room  lighted  ?  let  us  be  gay  ;  life  is  short,  we  will  have  a  touch  at 
the  queues  and  balls ;  como,  come  along.*  And  so,  with  great  joy- 
ousness,  we  entered  the  hospitable  old  house  by  one  of  the  modern- 
ized French  windows,  whicli,  as  the  French  themselves  say,  '  gave 
to  the  lawn.*  "♦♦♦♦♦ 
It  was  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  recollect  the  candles  on 
the  table  had  grown  very  short,  and  the  wicks  remarkably  long, 
when,  while  pre^mring  my  tliird  tumbler,  Mr.  Wells  recurred  to 
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what,  it  was  clear,  was  a  very  favourite  subject — *  I  wonder,  Gur- 
ney,  you  don't  marry,'  said  he;  ^  rely  upon  it,  as  I  said  at  supper, 
there  is  nothing  gives  a  man  a  place  in  the  world  so  respectably  as 
an  early  marriage ;  just  taste  that;  is  it  strong  enough  ?  no,  a  little 
drop  more  ;  it  settles  a  man ;  is  it  good  ?' — ^  Excellent/  said  I,  sip* 
ping  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  aqua-fortis  and  sugar,  but  which, 
from  its  colourless  appearance,  looked  as  weak  as  water. — *  Have 
you  ever  turned  the  subject  over  in  your  mind  ?'  said  Wells ;  *  ever 
seriously  thought  of  fixing  ?' — ^  Sometimes  I  have,'  said  I ;  and  the 
faces  and  figures  of  Miss  Emma  Haines  and  Mrs.  Fletcher  Green, 
flitted  before  my  eyes ; '  but  I  see  no  chance,  even  if  I  resolved  upon 
the  measure,  of  realizing  my  wish.*  *  Why  so,  Gilbert  ?  why  so  ?  you 
don't  drink,  man,  eh,  why  so  ?' — '  Why,  you  see,  sir,*  said  I,  *  I  have 
no  fortune  adequate  to  the  support  of  an  establishment,  and  I — ' 
'  Fortune/  said  mine  host,  swallowing  a  comfortable  draught  of  his 
own  mixture — ^  what  has  fortune  to  do  with  it  ?  You  have  a  profes- 
sion, if  you  choose  to  follow  it ;  as  a  single  man,  you  have  no  need 
of  more  income  than  you  have,  and  therefore  you  do  not  pursue  it ; 
if  you  had  a  wife,  you  would.  •  «  *  -n 

Now,  for  instance,  supposing  any  man  were  to  make  an  offer  to  my 
dear  child,  Harriet,  the  sweetest  girl  in  the  world,  /  think ;  a  trea- 
sure to  any  human  being  who  may  be  happy  enough  to  win  her,  if 
she  liked  him,  and  said.  Aye,  do  you  think  I  should  say  no, 
because  he  was  not  rich  ?  Give  me  your  tumbler.'  Saying  which, 
he  replenished  the  huge  vessel  which  I  had  thrice  emptied. — '  But 
perhaps,'  continued  he,  '  Harriet  is  not  after  your  taste,  and  you 
would  say  in  reply  to  my  observation,  that  it  was  quite  natural  I 
should  be  glad  to  take  the  first  that  came ;  but  that  is  not  the  case. 
Harriet  has  not  been  unwooed,  although  she  has  not  yet,  that  I 
know  of,  been  won.  Of  course,  opinions  on  such  matters  differ; 
and,  although  I  may  think  her  everything  that  is  amiable,  you  may 
not.* — *  Indeed,  sir,'  said  I,  with  sincere  warmth, '  I  have  the  highest 
opinion  of  Miss  Wells ;  nobody  can  admire  her  more  than  I  do ; 
nobody  can  more  justly  appreciate  her  excellent  qualities/ — *  'Pon 
your  life  I'  said  Welb ;  *  really,  are  you  serious  ?  Why,  then,  why 
the  deuce  don't  you  come  to  the  point  ?  you  know  my  feelings  on 
the  subject;  why  not  marry  her?' — *  Sir/  said  I,  'startled  at  the 
course  the  conversation  had  taken,  and  seeing  through  a  sort  of 
halo  round  the  candles  two  Messrs.  Wells  sitting  opposite  to  me,  I 
never  ventured  to  allow  myself  to  think  of  such  a  thing.  I — *  *  But 
why  not,  my  dear  friend  ?'  said  he  ;  ^  have  you  tasted  the  new  glass, 
eh  ?— come,  you  don't  like  it ;  taste  and  try,  eh  ?  Why  not  think 
of  Harriet,  hey  ?* — *  Why,  sir,'  said  I,  in  a  faltering  tone,  *  if  I  ever 
did  think  upon  the  subject,  it  would  be  absurd  in  me  to  put  forth 
my  pretensions ;  she  would  never  consent/ — '  Do  you  think  not, 
Gilbert  ?*  exclaimed  he ;  *  then  I  think  very  differently  ;  I  do,  by 
Jove ;  I  think  she  is  very  fond  of  you/  ♦  #  « 

'  You  are  too  kind,'  continued  I ;  'but,  whatever  my  feelings  may 
be,  I  am  quite  sure  it  would  be  useless  for  me  to  expect  a  return/ 
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— '  Useless  I'  interrupted  he,  '  why  useless  ?  I  tell  you,  the  girl  is 
over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  you.  Now,  thats  the  truth.* — 
'  In  that  case,*  said  I,  *  my  happiness  would  be  complete.' — *  Would 
it  ?*  exclaimed  the  animated  father ;  *  then,  by  Jove,  you  shall 
secure  immediate  felicity.  Wait  a  moment;  finish  your  toddy. 
You  shall  have  the  confession  from  her  own  lips.* — '  The  ladies  are 
gone  to  bed,'  said  I,  *  somewhat  startled  at  I  he  promptitude  of  hLs 
proceeding.' — '  No  matter,'  replied  he,  *  lighting  his  candle,  nothing 
like  the  time  present ;  strike  while  the  iron's  hot  Well  se6  who's 
right;  finbh  your  toddy,  that's  all.  1*11  be  back  in  a  few  minutes :' 
and  away  he  went,  sure  enough,  leaving  me  in  a  sort  of  maze ;  a 
kind  of  wonderment,  at  what  possibly  could  have  brought  about  the 
event  which  had  just  occurred,  and  what  would  be  the  next  step  in 
the  proceeding.  •♦•••• 

I  could  not  go  away,  for  Wells  said  he  was  coming  back  again. 
What  I  was  to  stay  for,  I  knew  not ;  yet,  in  that  joco^  vein  in 
which  I  indulged  in  other  days,  I  contented  myself  with  quoting 
Gay,  in  a  whisper,  and  muttered — *  The  wretch  of  toddy  may  be 
happy  to-morrow.* 

Little  did  I  think  how  close  at  hand  my  happiness  was.  I  had — 
what  with  listening  and  wondering — fallen  into  a  purgatorial  state 
of  intcrmediacy  between  sleeping  and  waking,  when  I  was  recalled 
to  the  entire  possession  of  my  senses,  (under  the  operation,  always 
be  it  understood,  of  the  happy  compound  which  my  excellent  ho6t 
had  so  admirably  made,  and  so  liberally  administered,)  by  the  open- 
ing of  the  dinner-room  door,  and  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Wells,  of 
Mrs.  Wells,  and  of  Miss  Wells ;  the  two  latter  evidently  in  a  state 
of  amiable  dishabille ;  the  elder  lady  looking  excessively  good-na- 
tured, and  the  younger  one  seeming  ready  to  sink  under  the  effects 
of  her  extraordinary  re-appearance  in  the  parlour.  I  instinctively 
rose — reeled  a  little  round — saved  myself,  by  catching  the  back  of 
my  chair — and  saw,  what  I  never  expected  to  see,  two  Harriets ;  as 
this  duplication  had  previously  occurred  with  regard  to  her  respect- 
able father,  I  was  a  good  deal  puzzled. — *  Sit  down,  dear  Gilbert,' 
said  Wells.  '  Sally,  my  love,'  addressing  his  better  half,  *  Gilbert  has 
declared  his  feelings  towards  Harriet. — Who's  right  now,  old  lady  ? 
— He  loves  her,  and  she* — *  Dear  papa,*  said  poor  Miss  Wells,  *  what 
do  you  mean  ?' — *  I  mean  all  that  is  good,'  replied  Wells ;  '  Sarali, 
my  love,  let  us  step  into  the  drawing-room  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
Gilbert  will  tell  her  what  he  means.' — *  I  mean,  sir,'  said  I — '  /  know 
what  you  mean,  my  dear  fellow.  You  have  told  me  that  already,* 
said  papa,  '  you  have  told  me  that  already.  Ask  her  the  question — 
that'8  all.* — *  And  don't  be  long,  Mr.  (lumey,*  said  Mrs.  Wells,  'for 
I  am  afraid  the  poor  dear  girl  will  catch  cold ;  and  having  made 
their  speeches,  the  respectable  couple  disappeared  in  a  moment.  I 
winked  my  eyes — they  wtre  gone — I  concluded,  through  the  door- 
way ;  but  for  all  I  saw  of  tlieir  exit,  they  might  have  gone  up  the 
chimney.     When  they  were  faiily  out  of  the  room,  Harriet,  wbu 
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seemed  to  me  to  be  quite  aware  of  my  extraordinary  elevation  of 
spirits,  said  in  her  gentlest  tone  of  voice,  *  what  does  all  this  mean, 
Gilbert — why  have  you  sent  for  me? — I  am  only  half  awake — but 
it  docs  seem  most  extraordinary — why  are  we  here  ?* — *  Upon  my 
word/  said  I,  endeavouring  to  see  through  what  appeared  to  be  a 
thick  fog,  and  trying  to  speak  plain,  despite  of  what  seemed  some 
grievous  impediment, '  I  don't  know,  Harriet ;  your  father* — there  I 
faltered,  and  she  began  to  cry.  I  <  mooned '  out,  that  my  sympa- 
thetic ignorance  of  the  object  of  our  dialogue  had  wounded  her  feel- 
ings—I would  not  have  given  her  a  moment's  pain  for  a  gold-mine. 

*  Your  father,*  I  resumed,  *  told  me,  that' — hereabouts  I  forgot  what 
he  had  told  me,  *  that — if  I  were  to  offer  myself  to  you  as  a  husband, 
you  would  not  refuse  me.*  #  •  •  * 

*  Harriet,*  said  I,  catching  her  round  the  waist,  and  '  sealing,'  after 
my  usual  fashion,  the  preliminaries  on  her  lips,  ^  your  father  is  mis- 
taken, you  will  not— I  know  you  will  not— accept  me  1* — She  said 
not  a  word.  Her  head  dropped  on  my  shoulder,  and  her  hand 
rested  in  mine.  I  sealed  again — the  door  opened,  and  in  walked 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wells. — *  I  told  you  so,  Gilbert,  I  told  you  so,'  said 
Wells.  Harriet  disentangled  herself  from  my  bold  embrace,  and 
followed  by  Mrs.  Wells,  quitted  the  room ;  not,  however,  before  the 
elderly  lady  had  patted  my  head  in  a  most  encouraging  manner.' — 
^  I  told  you  80,  Gumey,*  said  Wells,  '  come,  one  more  glass,  healthy 
happiness  and  prosperity  ;  son-in-law,  pledge  me.'  *' — Gilbert  Gur* 
neify  vol.  iii.  page  151. 

Other  scenes,  in  the  same  style,  and  equally  amusing,  are 
subsequently  related  in  the  same  clergyman's  house ;  but  we 
prefer  making  our  readers  laugh,  which  they  will  do,  even  if  it 
should  be  well  known  to  them  by  a  specimen  of  our  author's 
broad  humour. 

^^  ^  Jack,'  said  the  lady,  '  I  want  you  just  to  look  out  and  see  if 
Jem  is  getting  in  all  the  bundles  and  things.'  '  Who  is  Jem  ?'  said 
Jack,  in  an  under  tone.  *  Jem  Salmon,'  said  the  lady.  '  What !  is  he 
with  you  ?*  *  Yes,*  said  his  mother,  *  where  else  should  he  be  ?'  At 
this  moment,  Jem  made  his  appearance,  dressed  in  a  tight  light 
green  coat,  and  a  buff  waistcoat,  with  striped  blue  and  white  cotton 
trousers,  made  tightish  to  his  plump  figure,  a  coloured  check  handkc^ 
chief  roimd  his  neck,  and  a  white  hat  stuck  on  one  side  of  his  head, 
and  a  bunch  of  whitish-red  curls  sticking  out  from  under  it. 

"'  Ah  !'  said  Jem,  *Brag,  how  do  you  do? — didn't  expect  us,  I 
reckon,  skimming  down  here,  eh !  "Titsy  would  come — agreeable 
surprise — twig  ?'  *  Very  agreeable,  indeed  !  *  said  Brag,  drawing 
back,  somewhat  indignantly,  from  the  familiar  approach  of  the  ci- 
devant  shop-boy.  *  Have  you  got  all  the  parcels  up  to  the  bed- 
room, J.  S.  ?'  said  the  lady.  *  Yes,  Titsy,'  said  Jem.  *  Got  the 
umbrella,  J.  S.  ?*  said  the  lady.    *  No,  Titsy,'  replied  Jem ;  *  but  I'll 

be  after  it  in  no  time — twig  !' 

«  «  «  •  « 
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'*  Jack's  astonishment  at  the  repetition  of  this  *  familiar  word,'  was 
too  great  to  admit  of  concealment,  and,  accordingly  betrayed  itself 
in  his  countenance.  *  Ah  I '  said  his  mother,  '  that's  it — ^isn't  it,  Jem  ? 
He  doesn't  know  all.'  *  No/  said  Jem ;  '  don*t  twig  Titsy/  <  I  fold 
you,  John,  I  should  surprise  you  one  of  these  days,'  said  his  mother. 
'  J.  S.  and  I  are  married.'  *  Married !'  exclaimed  JacL  *  Yes,'  said 
Jem ;  *  Titsy  b  Mrs.  Salmon — d'ye  twig  ?'  *  My  dear  mother,'  said 
Jack,  <  are  you  serious?'  *  No,  Jack,'  said  Mrs.  James  Salmon — 
for  such  she  really  was — '  never  less  serious  in  my  life  nnce  your 
daddy  died.  All  true :  Jem  and  I  were  married,  last  Friday  was  m 
week^  at  Hornsey  church,  and  passed  the  honey-day— we  couldn't 

stop  out  longer,  on  account  of  the  business — at  the  Sluice  House.' 

•  «  •  «  • 

'* '  Get  yourself  something  warm,  Jem/  said  the  ancient  bride ; 
I'm  sure  if  the  cold  once  gets  into  your  poor  little  stomach,  youll 
have  no  rest  all  night.  I  know  what  it  is  myself  to  be  troubled  with 
cold ;  and  I  tell  you  what  Johnny,  we  shall  want  a  bit  of  something 
by  way  of  supper ;  for  though  we  had  three  or  four  mutton  chope 
at  Godstone,  which  were  very  nicely  done,  and  fine  meat,  tCK)^  and 
uncommon  fat,  still  that  was  some  time  ago, — and  I  get  peckish  at 
night,  somehow.'  '  Fat,'  said  Mr.  Salmon ;  '  yes,  they  were  fat- 
reminded  me  of  the  shop,  Brag — twig  I'  *  I  should  venture  to  re- 
commend,' said  the  Colonel,  with  the  most  studied  politeness,  'some- 
thing to  drink — a  glass  of  claret — or '    '  Oh,  lor, no  1'  said Mn. 

Salmon ;  *no  claret  for  me,  sir;  as  I  used  to  say,  to  my  poor  dear 
first— Jack's  father;  don't  talk  to  me  of  claret,'"  8cc.—Jack  Brag^ 
vol.  il.  p.  285. 

We  turn  now  to  Captain  Marryat,  one  of  tlie  most  amuainff 
and  most  desultory  writers  of  the  day ;  he  has,  indeed,  a  hatred 
of  restraint  equal  to  that  of  any  of  the  sailors  on  shore,  whose 
frolics  he  so  delights  in  describing.  To  choose  a  hero,  whose 
uncertain  fortunes  allow  of  his  being  plunged  into  as  many 
scrapes  as  can  be  got  into  the  compass  of  three  volumes,  and 
then  to  give  a  loose  to  his  own  exuberant  imagination  in  de- 
scribing them,  is  Captain  Marryat's  general  pum,  which  has 
the  advantage  of  very  much  simplifying  the  plot,  and  render^ 
inff  it  less  necessary  to  study  its  probability,  or  improbabiIit;jr. 
Wnere  in  fact  were  there  ever  heard  of  such  a  chapter  of  acci- 
dents as  befell  Jacob  Faithful^  Japhet  in  search  of  a  Faiherf 
or  our  friend,  Midshipman  Easy — not  to  mention  that  mar- 
vellous product  of  audacity  andtalcfit  in  which  he  was  pleased 
to  make  the  public  read — nay,  and  even  interest  themselvesy  in 
the  story  of  Snarley  Yow  and  his  tail !  We  are  sure  no  one 
ever  read  this  book  without  railing  many  times  at  all  the  heroes 
of  it,  biped  and  quadruped,  as  well  as  at  Captain  Marryat 
himself,  for  having  taken  up  such  a  whim — but  as  Snarley  Vow 
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was  to  his  master,  so  has  this  production  evidently  been  to  the 
author — an  uncouth  pet,  upon  which  he  has  bestowed  great 
pains ;  the  style  is  so  graphic,  the  story  moves  on  so  rapidly, 
and  the  seamen's  songs  and  fun  are  so  good  in  their  way,  that 
we  are  led  on  in  spite  of  the  disgusting  nature  of  many  of  the 
incidents.  Perhaps  an  extract  from  the  opening  chapter  may 
serve  as  well  as  any  other  to  give  an  idea  as  well  of  the  style  as 
of  the  story : — 

'^  He  was  a  Mr.  Cornelius  Vanslyperkin,  a  tall  meagre-looking 
personage,  with  very  narrow  shoulders  and  very  small  head.  Per* 
fectly  straight,  up  and  down,  protruding  in  no  part,  he  reminded 
you  of  some  tall  parish  pump,  with  a  great  knob  at  its  top.  His 
face  was  gaunt,  cheeks  hollow,  nose  and  chin  showing  an  affection 
for  each  other,  and  evidently  liUnenting  the  gulf  between  them^ 
which  prevented  their  meeting.  Both  appeared  to  have  fretted 
themselves  to  the  utmost  degree  of  tenuity,  from  disappointment  in 
love :  as  for  the  nose,  it  had  a  pearly  round  tear  hanging  at  its  tip, 
as  if  it  wept.  The  dress  of  Mr.  Vanslyperkin  was  hidden  in  a  great 
coat,  which  was  very  long,  and  buttoned  straight  down.  This  great 
coat  had  two  pockets  on  each  side,  into  which  its  owner's  hands  were 
deeply  inserted,  and  so  close  did  his  arms  lie  to  his  sides,  that  they 
appeared  nothing  more  than  would  a  battens  nailed  to  a  topsail 
yard.  The  only  deviation  from  the  perpendicular  was  from  the  in- 
sertion of  a  speaking  trumpet  under  his  left  arm,  at  right  angles 
with  his  body.  It  had  evidently  seen  much  service,  was  battered, 
and  the  black  japan  worn  off  in  most  parts  of  it.  As  we  said  before, 
Mr.  Vanslyperkin  walked  his  quarter  deck.  He  was  in  a  brown 
study,  yet  looked  blue.  Six  strides  brought  him  to  the  taffrail  of  the 
vessel,  six  more  to  the  bows,  such  was  the  length  of  his  tether ;  and 
he  turned  and  turned  again.  But  there  was  another  personage  on 
the  deck,  a  personage  of  no  small  importance,  as  he  was  all  in  all  to 
Mr.  Vanslyperkin,  and  Mr.  Vanslyperkin  was  all  in  all  to  him ; 
moreover,  we  may  say,  that  he  is  the  hero  of  the  Tail,  This  was 
one  of  the  ugliest  and  most  ill-conditioned  curs  which  had  ever  been 
produced — ugly  in  colour ;  for  he  was  of  a  dirty  yellow,  like  the 
paint  served  out  to  decorate  our  men-of-war  by  his  Majesty's  dock- 
yards : — ugly  in  face ;  for  he  had  one  wall  eye,  and  was  so  far  under 
jawed,  as  to  prove  that  a  bull-dog  had  had  something  to  do  with  his 
creation : — ugly  in  shape ;  for,  although  larger  than  a  pointer,  and 
strongly  built,  he  was  coarse  and  shambling  in  his  make,  with  his 
fore-legs  bowed  out.  His  ears  and  tail  had  never  been  docked, 
which  was  a  pity,  as  the  more  you  curtailed  his  proportions,  the 
better  looking  the  cur  would  have  been.  But  his  ears,  although 
not  cut,  were  torn  to  ribbands  by  the  various  encounters  with  dogs 
on  shore,  arising  from  the  acidity  of  his  temper.  His  tail  had  lost 
its  hair  from  an  ihverate  mange,  and  reminded  you  of  the  same  ap- 
pendage to  a  rat.    Many  parts  of  his  body  were  bared  from  the  same 
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disease.  He  carried  his  head  and  tail  low,  and  had  a  villainoas  sour 
look.  To  the  eye  of  a  casual  observer  there  was  not  one  redeeming 
quality  that  would  warrant  his  keep ;  to  those  who  knew  him  well, 
there  were  a  thousand  reasons  why  he  should  be  haneed.  He  fol- 
lowed his  master  with  the  greatest  precision  and  exactitude,  walking 
aft  as  he  walked  aft,  and  walking  forward  with  the  same  regular 
motion,  turning  when  his  master  turned,  and,  moreover,  turning  in 
the  same  direction  ;  and,  like  his  master,  he  appeared  to  be  not  a 
little  nipped  with  the  cold,  and,  as  well  as  he,  in  a  state  of  profound 
meditation.  The  name  of  this  uncouth  animal  was  very  appropriate 
to  his  appearance,  and  to  his  temper.  It  was  Snarley  Yow.  At 
last  Mr.  Vanslyperken  gave  vent  to  his  pent-up  feolings.  '  I  can*t»  I 
won*t  stand  this  any  longer,'  muttered  the  lieutenant,  as  he  took  his 
six  strides  forward.  At  this  first  sound  of  his  masters  voice  the  dog 
pricked  up  the  remnants  of  his  ears,  and  they  both  turned  off.  '  She 
has  been  now  fooling  me  for  six  years  ;*  and  as  he  concluded  this 
sentence,  Mr.  Vanslyperken  and  Snarly  Yow  had  reached  the  taff- 
rail,  and  the  dog  raised  his  tail  to  the  half-cock.  They  turned,  and 
Mr.  Vanslyperken  paused  a  moment  or  two,  and  compressed  his 
thin  lips — the  dog  did  the  same.  '  I  will  have  an  answer  by  all 
thats  blue,*  was  the  ejaculation  of  the  next  six  strides.  The  lieute* 
nant  stopped  again,  and  the  dog  looked  up  in  his  masters  face;  but 
it  appeared  as  if  the  current  of  his  master's  thoughts  was  changed, 
for  the  current  of  keen  air  reminded  Mr.  Vanslyperken  that  he  had 
not  yet  had  his  breakfast  The  lieutenant  leaned  over  the  hatch- 
way, took  his  baitered  speaking  trumpet  from  under  his  arm,  and, 
putting  it  to  hb  mouth,  the  deck  reverberated  with, '  Pass  the  word 
for  Smallbones  forward.*  The  dog  put  himself  in  a  baying  attitude, 
with  his  fore-feet  on  the  coamings  of  the  hatchway,  and  enforced  his 
master's  orders  with  a  deep-toned  and  measured  bow,  wow,  wow. 
Small-bones  soon  made  his  appearance,  rising  from  the  hatchway 
like  a  gliost ;  a  thin  shambling  perronage,  apparently  about  twenty 
years  old  —a  pale,  cadaverous  face,  high  cheek  bones,  goggle  eyes, 
with  lank  hair  very  thinly  sown  upon  a  head  which,  like  bad  soil,  would 
return  but  a  scanty  har\'est.  He  looked  like  Famines  eldest  son 
just  arriving  to  years  of  discretion.  His  long  lanky  legs  were  pulled 
so  far  through  his  trowsers,  that  his  bare  feet,  and  legs  half-way  up 
to  his  knees,  were  exposed  to  the  chilling  blast  The  sleeves  of  his 
jacket  were  so  short,  that  four  inches  of  bone,  above  the  wrist,  were 
bared  to  view — hat  he  had  none — his  ears  were  very  large,  and  the 
rims  of  them  red  with  cold,  and  his  neck  was  so  immeasurably  long 
and  thin,  that  his  head  appeared  to  topple  for  want  of  support 
When  he  had  come  on  deck,  he  stooped,  with  one  hand  raised  to  his 
forehead,  touching  his  hair,  instead  of  hat,  and  the  other  occupied 
with  a  half-roasted  red-herring.  '  Yes,  sir,'  said  Smallbones,  stand- 
ing before  his  master.  *  Be  quick  I*  commenced  the  lieutenant;  but 
here  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  red-herring  by  Snarley  Yow, 
who  raised  his  head,  and  snujffed  at  its  fumcfl.     Among  other  dia- 
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qualifications  of  the  animaU  be  it  observed,  that  he  had  do  nose,  ex- 
cept for  a  red-herring,  or  a  post  by  the  way-side.  Mr.  Vanslyperkon 
discontinued  his  orders,  took  his  hand  out  of  his  great  coat  pocket, 
wiped  the  dross  from  off  his  nose,  and  then  roared  out,  *  How  dare 
you  appear  on  the  quarter-deck  of  a  king's  ship,  sir,  with  a  red- 
herring  in  your  fist?'  '  If  you  please,  sir,  replied  Smallbones,  *  if 
I  were  to  come  for  to  go  to  leave  it  in  the  galley,  I  shouldn't  find  it 
when  I  went  back.' —  *  What  do  I  care  for  that,  sir  ?  Its  contrary 
to  all  rules  and  regulations  of  the  service.  Now.  sir,  hear  me.* — 
*  O  Lord,  sir  I  let  me  ofi*  this  time,  it's  only  a  soldiery  replied  Small « 
bones,  deprecatingly ;  but  Snawley  Yow's  appetite  had  been  very 
much  sharpened  by  his  morning's  walk ;  it  rose  with  the  smell  of  a 
herring,  so  he  rose  on  his  hind  legs,  snapped  the  herring  out  of 
Smallbone's  hand,  bolted  forward  by  the  lee-gangway,  and  would 
soon  have  bolted  the  herring,  had  not  Smallbones  bolted  after  him, 
and  overtaken  him,  just  as  he  had  laid  it  down  on  the  deck,  prepa^ 
ratory  to  comniencing  his  meal.  A  fight  ensued;  Smallbones  re- 
ceived a  severe  bite  in  the  leg,  which  induced  him  to  seize  a  hand- 
spike, and  make  a  blow  with  it  at  the  dog's  head,  which,  if  it  had 
been  well  aimed,  would  probably  have  put  an  end  to  all  further 
pilfering.  As  it  was,  the  handspike  descended  upon  one  of  the 
dog  s  fore-toes,  and  Snarley  Yow  retreated  yelling,  to  the  other  side 
of  the  forecastle,  Smallbones  picked  up  the  herring,  pulled  up  his 
trowsers,  to  examine  the  bite,  poured  down  an  anathema  upon 
the  dog,  which  was,  *  May  you  be  starved,  as  I  am,  you  beast  I'  and 
then  turned  round  to  go  aft,  when  he  struck  against  the  spare  form  of 
Mr.  Vanslyperken,  who,  with  his  hands  in  his  pocket,  and  his 
trumpet  under  his  arm,  looked  unutterably  savage.  '  How  dare 
you  beat  my  dog,  you  villain  ?'  said  the  lieutenant,  at  last,  choking 
with  passion. — *  He's  a — bitten  my  leg  through  and  through,  sir,' 
replied  Smallbones,  Mrith  a  face  of  alarm. — *  Well,  sir,  why  have  you 
such  thin  legs,  then  ?* — *  Cause  I  gets  nothing  to  fill  'em  up  with.* — 
'  Have  you  not  a  herring  there,  you  herring-gutted  scoundrel  ? 
which,  in  defiance  of  all  the  rules  of  the  service,  you  have  brought 
on  his  Majesty's  quarter-deck,  you  greedy  rascal,  and  for  which  I 

intend * — *  It  ar'n't  my  herring,    sir,  it   be  yours— for  your 

breakfast — the  only  one  that  is  left  out  of  the  half-dozen.'  This  last 
remark  appeared  somewhat  to  pacify  Mr.  Vanslyperken. — '  Go  down 
below,  sir,'  said  he,  after  a  pause, '  and  let  me  know  when  my  break- 
fast is  ready.'  Smallbones  obeyed  immediately,  too  glad  to  escape 
so  easily." 

Thus  the  fight  commences  between  the  dog  ^nd  the  boy, 
which  soon  becomes  general  between  the  Captain  and  the 
crew,  and  is  kept  up  with  uncommon  spirit,  until  the  doff  and 
his  master  come  to  be  hanged,  as  undoubtedly  they  well  de- 
serve. Captain  Marryat's  characters  are  struck  off  in  a  mas- 
terly and  spirited  manner.     He  never  attempts  to  go  below 
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the  surface ;  his  heroes  are  dashing  gentlemanly  fellows,  who, 
without  much  principle  of  any  kind,  contrive  in  genei*al  (not 
always  by  any  means)  to  do  the  upright  thing,  or  if  they  do 
not — they  have  always  a  gentlemanly  tone  of  feeling  about 
them,  which  secures  them  an  exemption  from  severe  criticism. 
His  subordinate  personages  are  often  outrageously  caricatured ; 
some  of  their  idiosyncrasies,  Mr.  Muddle,  with  his  theory  of 
the  27,672  years, — the  fathers  of  Peter  Simple  and  Mid- 
shipman Ei^y  (all  fathers  Captain  Marryat  seems  to  con- 
sider as  bores,  and  treats  accordingly)  Old  Dominie,  his  nose, 
&C.  &c.  are  quite  beyond  credence,  but  they  serve  to  diversify 
the  various  current  of  the  story ;  and  when  they  have  served 
their  purpose,  the  author  dismisses  them  with  a  slight  kick, 
seemingly  as  glad  to  be  rid  of  them  as  we  are  (by  that  time) 
ourselves,  ana  introduces  some  other  from  his  variety  of  hearty 
merry  fellows^  to  whom  we  are  always  inclined  to  forgive  their 
eccentricities  and  occasional  rascalities  for  the  sake  of  their 
fun.  Of  no  particular  religion,  (at  least  in  his  books)  Captain 
Marryat  has  established  his  claim  to  impartiality,  by  taking 
an  occasional  fling  at  all.  To  be  sure  we  contribute  rather 
more  than  our  share  to  the  amusement  of  his  readers,  in  the 
shape  of  monks,  inquisitions,  death-bed  scenes,  and  the  like ; 
but  these  incidents  are  generally  in  such  a  style,  that  it  would 
be  doing  injustice  to  all  parties,  to  suppose  them  meant  for 
anything  more  than  a  joke — not  in  the  best  taste  perhaps— 
but  then  Captain  Marryat  likes  his  joke,  and  must  have  it-- 
and  is  not  very  particular  as  to  its  quality,  or  whom  it  is  played 
off  upon.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  rollicking,  good-for-nothing 
Irish  priest,  with  whom,  as  he  takes  an  active  part  in  the 
story,  we  might  have  been  inclined  to  quarrel,  as  being  really 
^  too  bad;'  but  then  we  have  various  exemplifications  of  *free 
trade  in  religion,'  which  are  so  original  as  well  as  amusing, 
that  we  think  we  must  take  them  as  a  set  ofFa^inst  the  hack- 
neyed stage-property  character  of  the  priest.  JLet  our  readers 
judge  from  the  sample  of  a  Methodist  sermon  at  Barbadoes: 

"  And  now,  you  see,  my  dear  brethreD»  how  impossible  to  go  to 
heaven,  with  all  the  faith  in  the  world,  without  charity.  Charity 
mean,  give  away.  Suppose  you  no  give — you  no  ab  charity;  sup- 
pose you  no  ab  charity — you  no  ab  faith ;  suppose  you  no  ab  faith — 
you  all  go  to  hell  and  be  damned.  Now  then  let  me  see  if  you  ab 
charity.  Here,  you  sec,  I  come  to  save  all  your  soul  from  holl-lire, 
and  hell  fire  dam  hot,  I  can  tell  you.  Dere  you  all  burn,  like  coal, 
till  you  come  white  powder,  and  den  bum  on  till  you  come  black 
again ;  and  so  you  go  on,  bum,  bum,  sometime  white,  sometime 
black.     De  Debil  never  aJlow  Sangorce  to  cool  tongue.     No,  no 
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cocoa-milk — not  a  lilly  drop  of  water;  debil  see  you  damned  first. 
Suppose  you  ask,  he  poke  urn  fire,  and  laugh,  Well  den,  ab  you 
charity  P  No,  you  ab  not.  You  Quashee,  how  you  dare  look  me  in 
the  face?  You  keep  shop — you  sell  egg — -you  sell  yam — ^you  sell 
pepper  hot — but  when  you  give  it  to  me?  £h  I  nebber,  so  help  me 
God.  Suppose  you  no  send,  you  no  ab  charity,  and  you  go  to  hell. 
You  black  Sambo,'  continued  he,  pointing  to  a  man  in  a  comer,  'ab 
very  fine  boat,  go  out  all  day,  catch  fly-fish,  bring  um  back,  fry  um, 
and  sell  for  money ;  but  when  you  send  to  me  ?  not  one  little  fish 
ebber  find  way  to  my  mouth.  What  I  tell  you  'bout  Peter  and 
*postles — all  fishermen ;  good  men,  give  way  to  poor.  Sambo,  you 
no  ab  charity ;  and  *pose  you  no  repent  this  week,  and  send  one  very 
fine  fish  in  plantain-leaf,  you  go  to  hell,  and  bum  for  ebber  and 
ebber.  £h  I  so  you  will  run  away,  Massa  Johnson,'  cried  he  out  to 
another  who  was  edging  to  the  door ;  '  but  you  no  run  away  from 
hell-fire ;  when  debil  catch  you,  he  hold  dam  tight  You  know  you 
kill  sheep  and  goat  ebery  day.  You  send  bell  ring  all  'bout  town 
for  people  to  come  buy ;  but  when  you  send  to  me  ?  nebber  'cept 
once,  you  give  me  lilly  bit  of  libber.  That  not  do,  Massa  Johnson ; 
you  no  ab  charity ;  and  suppose  you  no  send  me  sheep's  head  to- 
morrow morning,  dam  you  libber,  that's  all.  I  see  many  more,  but 
I  see  um  all  very  sorry,  and  dat  they  mean  to  sin  no  more,  so  dis 
time,  I  let  um  off,  and  say  nothing  about  it,  because  I  know  plenty 
of  plantain  and  banana  (pointing  to  one),  and  oranges  and  shad- 
dock (pointing  to  another),  and  salt  fish  (pointing  to  fourth),  and 
ginger  pop,  and  spruce  beer  (pointing  to  fifth),  and  a  straw  hat 
(pointing  to  sixth),  and  ebery  thing  else,  come  to  my  house  to- 
morrow. So  I  say  no  more  'bout  it ;  I  see  you  all  very  sorry — you 
only  forgot.  You  all  ab  charity,  and  all  ab  faith ;  so,  now,  my  dear 
brethren,  we  go  down  on  our  knees,  and  thank  God  for  all  this,  and 
more  especially  that  I  save  all  your  souls  from  going  to  the  debil, 
who  mn  about  Barbadoes  like  one  roaring  lion,  seeking  what  he  may 
lay  hold  of,  and  cram  in  his  dam  fiery  jaw.' 

"  *  That  will  do,*  said  O'Brien ;  *  we  have  the  cream  of  it,  I 
think.* " — Peter  Simple,  vol.  iii.  p.  173. 

Captain  Marryat  is  no  great  dealer  in  the  pathetic;  pretty 
much  like  his  old  messmates,  ^^he  has  not  time  for  it;**  but 
there  is  one  feeling,  not  the  least  lovely  in  man's  nature,  which 
he  has  beautifully  pourtrayed — youthful  friendship.  This  he 
has  sketched  in  many  of  his  works  (and  in  general  it  forms  the 
only  touch  of  real  feeling  they  contain) ;  but  in  Peter  Simple 
he  has  exquisitely  treated  it.  The  friendship  of  the  two  un- 
tutored boys,  totally  dissimilar,  and  totally  unconnected,  but 
jostled  together  by  the  freak  of  fortune,  forms  the  great  point 
of  interest  in  that  delighful  book.  Their  faithfulness,  the 
youthful,  simple  deference  of  the  one,  and  the  generous  pro- 
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teotion  of  the  other)  hate  in  them  something  chivalrous  )u*-their 
affection  is  kept  in  view  by  many  pleasing  incidents ;— we  are 
enabled  to  trace  the  effect  of  their  mutual  influence  over  eaeh 
otheif  upon  their  characters,  as  well  as  that  of  their  hearty 
good-will  upon  each  other^s  fortunes ; — we  see  them  Itnpt^ve 
under  the  influence  of  a  deep  and  sincere  feelings  until  the 
boys'  loVe  has  ripened  into  the  trusty  friendship  of  stron^- 
mmded  men,  aila  engages  our  approving  respect :  yet  this 
strong  afiection  never  d^enerates  into  maudlin  tendemesSy 
never  soars  into  heroics,-— eommencing  with  the  sound  basting 
which  O'Brien  thinks  fit  to  administer  to  Peter,  as  a  cure  for 
dca^sickness — taking  great  credit  the  while  for  his  disinterest- 
edness in  thus  enabling  him  to  resume  the  consumption  of  his 
6Wn  salt  pork  and  grog^  in  which  O'Brien  himself  had  hitherto 
lUkuriated, — it  retains  throughout  the  characteristic  roughness, 
frolic,  and  plain-dealing,  wnich  must,  we  fancy,  enter  into 
every  modification  of  a  school-boy's  feelings,  and  quite  as  much 
so  into  those  of  a  young  middy.     The  correctness  of  technical 
detail  in  the  thrilling  descriptions  of  sea-fights,  shipwrecks, 
and  other  naval  adventures,  has  long,  we  believe,  obtained  the 
sanction  of  the  profession,  as  well  as  of  the  public ;  and  his 
hints  upon  naval  discipline,  and  the  conduct  of  officers  to  one 
another,  and  to  those  oelow  them,  contain  so  much  good  feel- 
ing and  good  sense,  that  they  form  a  most  valuable  portkm  of 
bis  works,  and  must,  we  should  think,  exercise  considerable  in- 
fluence.    It  would  be  a  subject  of  great  regret  if  a  writer  of 
such  great  talents  as  Captain  Marryat,  should,  from  too  great 
reliance  upon  the  popularity  he  has  acquired,  sink  into  the 
slovenly  style  of  a  man  who  writes  merew  for  the  bookseller, 
and  for  a  stipulated  sum  of  money ;  andf  therefore  we  would 
hope  that  the  falling  off  in  his  last  novel  may  be  only  acci- 
dental,— certainly  it  is  very  considerable.    The  single  thing 
worth  attention  in  the  Phantom  Ship  is  the  wild  and  poetic 
legend  of  the  **  Flying  Dutchman,**  which  forms  the  ground- 
work of  the  story ;  and  which  not  only  is  not,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  original  m  Captain  Marryat,  but  which  does  not  derive 
a  single  aoditional  pomt  of  interest  or  beauty  in  his  hands;  on 
the  contrary,  a  string  of  extravagant  adventures,  carelessly  put 
together,  and  heavu^  told,  deaden  curiositv, — the  ^^  Flying 
Dutchman*'  makes  his  appearance  as  reguuurly  as  a  padcet- 
boat,  and  becomes  at  last  almost  as  tiresome ;  it  seems  as  if 
the  autlior  himself  had  found  it  heavy,  and,  to  make  amends 
for  the  raciness  and  originality  of  former  adventures,  he  has 
made  those  in  the  *<  iTying  Dutchman*'  extraordinary  and 
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disaffreeabte.  Firtt^  th6  heroine  ib  a  reguhr  dealer  iti  die 
black  art,  then  she  is  burnt  in  the  Inquiftitu>n ;  there  aire  attt>* 
ciotts  monkiS}  ghOBts  that  will  not  be  drowned,  men  fighting 
over  their  moneys  till,  like  the  Kilkenny  cati,  Uiey  are  aU 
destroyed,  and  bo  on.  We  sineerelv  trust  that  Captain 
Marryat  will  discontinue  this  forced  ana  unpleasing  sdrle^  and 
return  to  that  of  his  older  and  more  pleasing  productions. 
We  will  also  venture  to  inquire,  before  mking  leave  of  hitn^ 
why  he  has  burdened  himself  with  the  sins  of  &  feet  of  novels 
presented  to  the  puUie  merely  as  <  edited  by  Ckptain  Marryat  f 
Has  he  taken  them  under  his  protection,  on  account  of  their 
obvious  imitatiM  dT  his  style  of  writing  ?  If  so»  it  is  impolitic ; 
ft^  Such  gross  earieatures  would  be  enough  to  put  any  works 
out  of  fashion.  It  is  in  one  of  these  Works,  we  believe,  that  a 
lad  of  fourteen  is  miule  to  congratulate  himself  upon  the  death 
of  two  men,  shot  to  pieces  at  his  side^  bedmse  they  had  seen 
him  start  at  the  report  of  the  first  c&nnon  that  is  fired ;  and 
the  whole  of  the  characters  and  incidents  are  in  that  sort  of 
styles — not  without  Uailent,  certainly^  but  so  i^U  of  turgid  sen** 
timents,  disagreeable  incidents,  and  unnatural  or  horrible  sitU'- 
ations,  as  no  talent  can  make  bearable.  They  are  not  in  our 
list  of  novels  dese*vtng  attention,  and  we  dismiss  them  with 
this  brief  notice. 

Miss  Burden  is  not  a  voluminous,  but  she  is  a  pains-taking 
novelist.  Ungified  with  imagination,  her  style  is  sensiblCj^ 
straightforward,  and  somewhat  prosaic ;  her  charucti^^  are  not 
generally  blundered  in  the  execution  ;  she  adheres  with  tole^ 
rable  fijtelity  to  the  idea  she  has  formed  for  herself )  but  khoW'- 
ledge  of  human  nature  she  has  none.  Her  chief  secrec  for 
filing  the  attention  lies  in  a  well-Krombined  and  interesting 
Story ;  and  this  old-^foshioned  requisite  is  succeSSfiil  in  a  greater 
degree  than  one  might  be  apt  to  fancy.  Her  writings  are  well- 
tempered  alwttys,  generally  well-principled, — but  when  she 
touches  upon  religion,  her  notions  become  immediately  in- 
formed and  vague :  she  is  not  malignant,  but  the  desire  to 
E*Ve  something  like  pungency  to  her  crude  theories,  induces 
T  to  abuse  Catholics, — that  ready  passport  to  the  fame  of  n 
good  Protestant ;  and  the  demure,  matter-of^iact  lady,  makes 
a  priest  ask  his  patron,  if  he  has  any  particular  sins  lo  get  di^ 
poised  of,  for  that  he  has  a  fresh  supply  of  indulgences  froin 
Rome^  for  the  use  of  the  faithful,  with  as  much  undoubting 
Simplidty  as  if  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  buying  ihetn  htA^ 
self^  dong  wi A  her  tea  and  sugar,  every  week  of  her  existeneeb 
Such  absurdities  deserve  no  other  notice  than  <i  latt^{  Imt 
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there  is  ODe^  of  which  we  feel  inclined  to  inquire  of  our  Pro- 
testant friends,  whether  it  really  arises  from  some  looseness  in 
their  own  opinions,  or  whether  from  an  unacknowledged  dif- 
ficulty in  making  the  characters  of  religious  Catholics  as  black 
as  they  could  desire  ?  Miss  Burdon  represents  this  same  con- 
venient priest  as  a  mixture,  not  of  mere  human  faults  and  vir- 
tues, with  all  the  inconsistencies  usual  in  the  compound,  but  of 
heavenly  aspirations  and  sentiments,  which,  at  least  in  our 
ideas,  could  not  exist  but  as  the  result  of  heavenly  erace^— 
together  with  such  long-deliberated  sin  and  purpose  of  sin,  as, 
in  our  opinions,  grace  could  not  have  co-existed  with  at  all : 
the  result  is  such  a  character  as  never  did,  or  could  exist — 
a  mere  phantasmagoria.  It  would  have  been  scarcely  worth 
while  to  have  touched  upon  this  point,  with  reference  to  Miss 
Burdon*s  novel,  had  not  this  mistake  been  so  very  common 
amongst  Protestant  writers,  that  we  would  not  pass  over  a 
marked  exemplification  of  it. 

There  is  perhaps  no  writer  of  the  day  so  universally  obnox- 
ious as  Mrs.  Trollope ;  nor  can  this  be  wondered  at ; — she  has 
loaded  with  the  most  virulent  abuse  all  those  whose  creed  or 
politics  have  incurred  her  displeasure ;  while  the  conservative 
and  high  church  party  are,  we  suspect,  a  little  ashamed  of  her 
warm  advocacy.  With  the  proud,  the  cold,  and  the  fastidious, 
Mrs.  Trollope's  zeal  could  scarcely  make  amends  for  her  levity 
and  grossness.  There  is  too  much  of  avowed  partizanship, 
too  little  even  of  a  pretence  to  argument,  to  constitute  in  her 
a  useful  ally  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  irreverence 
and  boldness  in  her  mode  of  handling  the  most  sacred  sub*, 
jects,  which  bring  discredit  on  the  principles  she  professes. 
Mrs.  Trollope  is,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a  good  hater. 
It  is  in  her  violent  antipathies,  whether  against  a  creed,  a 
nation,  a  party,  or  an  individual,  that  she  finds  the  secret  of 
eloquence ;  when,  seeking  to  vilify  the  object  of  her  dislike,  all 
the  acutcness  of  her  mind  is  awakened,  all  the  power  of  a  bold 
and  easjr  st^le  put  forth ;  nothing  is  omitted  that  can  be  in- 
vented, insmuated,  or  boldly  charged  against  the  characters 
she  would  blacken,— calumny,  insult,  ridicule,  are  brought  to 
bear ;  there  is  no  discrimination,  no  shading,  no  forbearance, — 
to  throw  dirt  with  both  hands,  trusting  in  the  well-known  pro- 
verb that  some  will  stick,  is  her  uniform  plan  of  operations; 
but  it  has  not  succeeded :  there  is  enough,  heaven  knows,  of 
parpr  bitterness  and  sectarian  feeling  in  this  countrv,  but  the 
strife  they  have  engendered  has  one  redeeming  quality, — it  is 
serious,  as  well  as  earnest ;  and  Mrs.  Trollope  has  lost 
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even  with  those  who  might  have  agreed  with  her  in  opinion, 
by  the  petulant  and  jeering  insolence  with  which  she  has  ven- 
tured to  attack  the  Catholic  religion  in  general,  and  the  nume- 
rous and  plausible  body  of  Methodists  or  *  Evangelicals'  in  this 
country.  The  novel  in  which  she  directed  her  whole  fire 
against  the  Catholics,  was  in  the  highest  degree  absurd;  it 
was  not  only  malignant,  but  it  had  a  more  fatal  faiill;,  from 
which  we  are  bound  to  acknowledge  Mrs.  TroHope's  novels 
to  be  generally  free — it  was  dull,  and  has  fallen,  in  conse- 
quence, into  speedy  oblivion.  The  Vicar  of  Wrexhill  has 
longer  occupied  the  attention  of  the  public  :  a  satire  against 
so  large  a  party  in  the  Church  of  England,  was  hewer  than  a 
twenty-times  told  tale  about  monks  and  convents ;  and,  to  do 
Mrs.  Troliope  justice,  nothing  that  malice  could  give  was  want- 
ing to  its  poignancy.  In  the  Vicar  of  Wrexhill  and  some  of 
his  associates  she  has  represented  the  most  fiend-like  charac- 
ters. The  vicar  man*ies  an  opulent  widow, — ^^makes  her  dis- 
inherit her  children, — turns  her  son  out  a  beggar, — permits, 
nay,  encourages  his  agent  to  attempt  the  violation  of  his  step- 
daughter in  his  own  house, — is  himself  the  seducer  of  two  or 
three  of  his  congregation, — uses  personal  cruelty  to  induce 
his  daughter  to  concur  in  his  schemes ;  not  to  speak  of  ruining 
families,  opening  and  suppressing  letters,  and  every  other  spe- 
cies of  enormity.  Having  drawn  this  pleasing  character,  she 
gravely  holds  it  up  to  the  Methodists,  and  proceeds  to  lecture 
them  upon  its  enormities  !  Could  even  she  imagine  that  she 
was  likely  thus  to  produce  much  effect  upon  them,  or  upon 
any  one  else  ?  But  the  superficial  sketch  we  have  given  can 
convev  no  idea  of  the  coarseness  of  the  book.  The  familiar 
use  of  the  Holy  Name  amongst  the  Methodists  and  Evange- 
licals; their  unauthorised  application  of  texts  of  Scripture; 
the  sort  of  slang,  if  we  may  use  the  word  (and  we  do  it  not 
scoffingly),  which  they  have  formed  to  themselves  out  of  Holy 
Writ — (Mrs.  Hannah  More  has  been  beforehand  with  us  in 
warning  them  of  its  danger) — which  serves  them,  like  the  sign 
in  Free  Masonry,  to  know  their  own  party  by,  and  for  want 
of  which  they  condemn  all  others  as  unhesitatinglv  as  the  sen- 
tinel fires  upon  the  intruder  who  cannot  answer  his  challenge 
by  the  watchword ; — all  this  is  highly  objectionable,  and  to 
Catholics  especially  it  must  appear  so,  who  are — and  we  dare 
appeal  to  all  men  for  the  truth  of  what  we  sa^ — remarkably 
free  from  those  conventional,  external  si^ns  of  sanctity  which 
challenge  the  attention  of  the  world.  Still  this  error  requires 
to  be  gently  dealt  with.     <<  Out  of  the  fiilness  of  the  heart  the 
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mouth  speaketh.''  The  Christian  whose  heart  ovarflows  with 
the  sense  of  Qod's  presence  and  bis  niero7»  must  speak  of  it  in 
terms  the  world  wUl  not  understand,— -must  seek  fi>r  strong 
expressions  to  do  justice  to  his  feelings.  Who  can  draw  the  line 
between  this  laudable  natural  propensity,  and  the  cant  that  is 
put  on,  like  a  sad-coloured  bonnet,  as  the  Bum  of  party  ?  not 
certainly  such  a  spirit  as  Mrs.  Trollope's.  But  she  has  felt  no 
difficulty :  to  ridicule  a  custom  adopted  by  a  set  of  people  she 
detests,  is  all  she  cares  about ;  she  heeds  not  the  downright 
blasphemy  she  is  writing,  and  cares  not  for  the  feelings — 
whether  of  conscientiousness,  or  merely  of  good  taste — 
which  she  is  annoying  on  all  sides.  She  has  nearlv  filled 
three  volumes  with  such  passages  as  the  following,  which  we 
have  selected  at  raqdom :— • 

^  *  By  what  right,  human  or  divine,  do  you  thus  question  me,  lost, 
unhappy  boy  (says  the  now  evangelical  mother  to  her  son).  But  I 
wilt  answer  you,  and  I  trust  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  will  visit  me  with 
foraiveness  for  interoommuning  with  one  who  lives  in  open  rebellion 
to  his  saints.  Yes,  sir,  I  do  l^lieve  it  is  my  duty  to  hold  fast  the 
conviction  whidi  the  l4ord,  in  his  heavenly  goodness,  has  sent  me  by 
the  hand  of  bis  anointed.  I  do  believe  it  b  my  duty  to  testify,  by 
my  voice,  and  by  every  act  of  my  life,  during  the  remaining  time 
for  which  the  Lord  shall  spare  me  for  the  showing  forth  of  his  glory, 
that  I  consider  the  years  past  as  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord ;  that  my  living  in  peace  and  happiness  with  your  unawakened, 
unregenerate  father,  was  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord ; 
and  that  now,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  my  only  hope  of  being  reoelved 
by  Christ  rests  in  my  hating  and  abhorring,  and  IbrBaking  and  turn* 
iag  away  firoq),  all  that  is,  and  has  been,  nearest  and  dearest  to  my 
sinful  heart !' 

*^  Charies  listened  to  this  rant  with  ei^nest  and  pain  Ail  attention, 
and,  wbeii  she  ce^s^,  looked  at  her  through  tean  thiit  presently 
overflowed  his  eyes.  '  Have  J  then  lost  my  paly  remaining  parent?* 
8|dd  he ;  '  and  can  you  thus  close  your  bei^t  against  moi  aad  your 
poor  Helen,  my  mother  ?' 

^  '  By  th^  blessiqg  of  the  Lord  I  am  strong,'  sai4  the  deluded  lady, 
■^ggling  to  overcome  God's  best  gift  of  pure  aflfection  \^  her  heart 
'  By  the  blessing  of  Jesus,  and  by  the  earnest  prayers  of  hb  holiest 
saint,  I  am  able,  wretched  boy,  to  look  at  thee,  and  say,  Satan, 
avaant !  But  the  Lord  tries  me  sorely»*  she  coatinue<i,  turning  her 
eyes  from  the  manly  countenance  of  her  son,  now  wet  with  tears. 
Sorely,  sorely,  doomed  and  devoted  boy,  dpes  he  try  me.  But  he, 
the  liord's  vicar  upon  earth,  the  darling  of  the  holy  Jesus,  the  ohoten 
shepherd,  the  anomted  saint^^he,  even  he  tells  me  to  be  pf  good 
cheer,  for  whom  the  l4>rd  lovetb  be  phasteneth."— Ficar  pf  Wr$AilU 
vol.  II.  p,  214. 
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Nor  is  this  Mrif  Trollope-a  worst  offe^^  9gaiP9t  tA8t#)  pr^ 

Srhaps,  we  iqay  say,  morals.    In  writing  against  bot^  the. 
itholics  and  the  Evangelioas,  she  has  attacked  them  with  we^- 
Eons  a  woman  should  be  the  last  to  use ; — agwist  both  she 
rings  it  as  a  charge,  that  the  influence  their  jMistors  and  spi- 
ritual guides  may  exercise  amongst  them,  has  its  rise,  and  its 
chief  support,  in  impure  passion,  encouraged  by  the  mipisters 
of  religion,  subipittea  to  by  the  women  pjf  their  flocks.     Pljiinly 
as  briefly  have  we  stated  the  shameless  accusation  wl^ic^  fi 
woinui  has  not  bem  ashamed  to  bring  \  f^  briefly  dp  we  dis- 
miss it,  unworthy  as  it  is  to  sully,  for  an  instapt^  ^  thouj^bts 
or  the  pages  of  a  Christian.    Not  so  Mrs.  TroUope ;  she  has 
made  tnis  subject  the  groundwork  of  her  book,  and  has  fol- 
lowed it  out  through  dl  its  details  with  a  sort  of  leering  jocu- 
larity unbefitting  iq  her — disgusting^  when  considered  with 
reference  to  the  subject.     We  need  scarcely  add,  that,  what- 
ever influence  her  works  may  have,  we  consider  it  as  injuf  ipus ; 
in  serious  matters,  likely  only  to  inflame  and  embitter  animo- 
sities,— in  those  of  less  importance,  they  contain  ^  wordly- 
minded  ^d  frivolous  tone  of  sentiment,  )itde  likely  to  do  good. 
Yet  we  must  not  do  injustice  to  her  talents ;  few  have  touched 
ofi^  the  ^  folly  of  the  oay'  with  a  lighter  or  a  bolder  stroke. 
Many  of  her  characters  are  strongly  and  naturally  drawn; 
and  the  keen  satirical  observation  in  which  her  works  abound, 
is  enlivened  by  an  easy  and  conversational  style  of  writing. 
Widow  Barnaby  is  the  last  and  least  exceptionable  of  her 
novels ;  it  has  np  reference  to  politics,  and  not  much  to  Mrs. 
Trollope^s  religious  antipathies,  but  is  an  agreeable  and  well- 
told  story ;  having  one  great  advantage  in  common  with  al) 
Mrs.  Trollope's  writings,  it  never  flags — is  never  heavy  iipon 
hand :  the  quickness  and  vigour  in  Mrs.  TroUope's  own  mind 
are  communicated  to  her  writings,  and  form  one  great  secret 
of  the  pleasure  they  give.     We  must  illustrate  Mrs.  TroUope's 
power  of  sketching,  by  an  extract  from  this  novel.     Mrs.  mr- 
naby,  an  admirable  illustration  of  a  worldly-wise,  over-reaching 
woman,  constantly  over-reached  herself,  in  spite  of  her  low 
cunning,  is  rating  her  dependent  niece : — 

^  With  these  notions  in  her  hes^i.  Widow  Barnaby  attacked  4gfm 
on  the  singular  concealment  of  her  talent  (of  singing),  ^  wel}  m 
upon  other  matters^  during  breakfast,  tbe  mofning  flfier  the  unlar 
mented  Major's  departure^  which  was,  in  fact^  t^e  ^rst  tjme  th^y  had 
been  alone  together,  Agaes  having  passed  the  whole  of  the  pieped- 
ing  day  at  Rodney  Flact.   In  answer  to  her  niece  s  gentle  salutation, 
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•he  said,  in  a  tone  very  far  from  amiable,  though  it  affected  to  be  so, 
*  Yes,  yes, — good  morning,  aunt  I  that's  all  very  well ;  and  now 
please  to  tell  me  where  I  shall  find  another  young  lady  living  with 
a  generous  relation,  to  whom  she  owes  her  daily  bread,  who,  know- 
ing that  relation's  anxiety  concerning  her,  has  chosen  to  make  a 
secret  of  the  only  thing  on  earth  she  can  do ; — tell  me,  if  you  can, 
where  I  shall  find  anything  like  that  ?' 

'^ '  If  you  mean  my  singing,  aunt,  I  have  told  you  already  why  I 
never  said  anything  about  it  My  only  reason  was  because  I  did 
not  like  to  ask  you  for  a  piano.' 

*^  ^  That's  all  hypocrisy,  Miss  Agnes ;  and  let  who  will  be  taken  in 
by  you,  I  am  not ; — and  you  may  just  remember  that,  miss,  now  and 
always.  You  were  afraid,  perhaps,  that  I  might  make  you  of  some 
use  to  me ;  but  the  scheme  won't  answer.  With  the  kindest  temper 
in  the  world,  I  have  plenty  of  resolution  to  do  just  whatever  I  think 
right,  and  that's  what  I  shall  do  by  you.  I  shall  say  no  more  about 
it  in  this  nasty,  vulgar,  merchandizing  sort  of  a  place ;  but  as  soon 
as  we  get  among  ladies  and  gentlemen  that  I  consider  my  equals,  I 
shall  begin  to  give  regular  parties,  like  other  people  of  fashion,  and 
then  let  me  hear  you  refuse  to  sing,  when  I  ask  you ;  and  we  shall 
see  what  will  happen  next.' 

<<  <  Indeed,  aunt,  I  believe  you  are  mistaken  about  my  voice,*  re- 
plied Agnes ;  '  I  have  never  had  teaching  enough  to  enable  me  to 
sing  so  well  as  you  seem  to  suppose  ;  and,  in  fact,  I  know  little  or 
nothing  about  it,  except  what  dear,  good  Mr.  Wilmot  used  to  tell  me ; 
and  I  don't  think  he  has  heard  any  really  good  singing  for  the  last 
twenty  years.' 

'* '  And  I  was  not  at  Mrs.  Peter  s,  the  other  night,  I  suppose.  Miss 
Willoughby,~and  I  did  not  hear  all  the  praise,  and  the  rapture,  and 
the  fuss,  didn't  I  ?  What  a  fool  you  do  seem  to  take  me  for,  Agnes  \ 
However,  I  don't  mean  to  quarrel  with  you  ;  you  know  what  sacri- 
fices I  have  made,  and  not  all  your  bad  behaviour  shall  prevent  my 
making  more  still  for  you.  \ou  shall  have  a  master,  if  I  find  you 
want  one  ;  and  when  we  get  to  Cheltenham,  you  shall  be  sure  to 
have  a  pianoforte.     Does  that  please  you  ?' 

'* '  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  be  able  to  practise  again,  aunt,  only * 

"  *  Only  what,  if  you  please  ?* 

«  ( Why,  I  mean  to  say  that  I  should  be  sorry  you  should  expect  to 
make  a  great  performer  of  me ;  for  I  am  certain  that  you  will  be 
disappointed.' 

<<  <  Stuff  and  nonsense  I  Don't  trouble  yourself  about  my  disap- 
pointments; I'll  take  care  to  get  what  I  want — And  there's  another 
talent.  Miss  Agnes,  which  I  shall  expect  to  find  in  you ;  and  I 
hope  you  have  made  a  secret  of  that,  too,  for  I  never  saw  much 
sign  of  it, — ^I  want  you  to  be  very  active  and  clever,  and  to  act  as 
my  maid,  till  I  get  one ;  indeed,  I'm  not  sure  I  shall  ever  get  one 
again,  they  seem  to  be  such  plagues ;  and  if  I  find  you  ain't  too 
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great  a  fool  to  do  what  I  want,  I  have  a  notion  that  I  shall  take  a 
tiger  instead, — it  will  be  much  more  respectable^— Pray,  Agnes,  have 
you  any  idea  about  dressing  hair?' 

'< '  I  think  I  could  do  it  as  well  for  you,  aunt,  as  Jerningham  did," 
said  Agnes,  with  perfect  good  humour. 

*' '  And  that's  not  quite  so  well  as  I  want ;  but  I  suppose  you  know 
that  as  well  as  I  do,  only  you  choose  to  show  off  your  impertinence. 
— ^And  there's  my  drawers  to  keep  in  order;— dunce  as  you  are, 
I  suppose  you  can  do  that ;  and  fifty  other  little  things  there  will 
be,  now  that  good-for-nothing  baggage  is  gone,  which,  I  promise 
you,  I  do  not  intend  to  do  for  myself.'" — Widow  Bamaby,  vol.  ii. 

A  perfect  contrast  to  the  authoress  with  whom  we  have 
parted)  is  Liady  Blessington,  whose  Confessions  of  an  Elderly 
Ladt/y  and  Confessions  of  an  Elderly  Gentleman^  are  still  the 
ornament  of  so  many  tables.  Elegant,  mellifluous,  and  almost 
silky  in  their  softness,  Lady  Blessington*s  tales  combine  with 
exquisite  engravings  to  fix  upon  the  mind  ideas  of  beauty  and 
grace,  which  it  receives  with  pleasure,  and  retains  long. 
These  tales — for  they  are  really  no  more, — mere  commentaries 
on  the  pretty  pictures  upon  which  they  fix  attention, — would 
seem  to  be  completely  the  type  of  "  light  reading,"  the  "  light- 
est" of  reading ;  but  they  are  not  altogether  this, — they  are 
the  production  of  a  lady-like  woman,  and  one,  too,  of  a  calm 
and  thoughtful  mind,  whose  observations  are  interesting  even 
upon  trivial  matters;  they  are  sensible,  well  principled,  and 
elegant.  It  cannot  be  said  that  they  contain  much  to  exercise 
the  mind — much  of  passion,  or  incident;  but  Lady  Blessington 
has  looked  with  quiet  discernment  upon  life,  as  it  has  passed 
before  her ;  and  though  she  may  have  known  human  nature 
in  its  most  artificial  and  most  tranquil  condition,  it  is  human 
nature  still,  and  therefore  interesting. 

We  shall  here,  for  the  present,  close  our  list  of  Novelists. 
Others  are  on  our  catalogue,  who  may  hereafter  pass  under  our 
review.  Some  among  tnem  are  of  a  more  ambitious  class,  and 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  irresponsibility  of  a  novel,  to 
give  to  the  world  all  the  outpourings  of  their  minds ; — uncon- 
nected, but  often  brilliant,  thoughts  which,  whether  true  or 
false,  are  deserving  of  attention,  and  must  be  reserved  for  a 
future  occasion. 
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Art,  X. — Church  Architecture  cf  the  Middle  Age9 ;  a  «S0rJ0f 
of  Etchings  of  Cathedrals,  Churches^  ffospitaht  MwaUefHes^ 
Friaries^  and  other  £cdesisiieal  Edi/tces  remaining  in  Eng- 
land. By  John  Coney.  The  Descriptive  AccousU  4^  each 
Building,  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Giles,  LL.D.  Ptert  I.  York- 
shire.   "London:  1880.    Bohn. 

TO  its  intrinsic  merit,  this  publication  adds  the  advaqta^ 
of  appearing  at  fi  moment  particularly  fi^voiirable  to  \ts 
object*  It  consists  of  the  choicest  plates  of  D^gdale's  Monas* 
ticon,  with  a  compendious  letter-press ;  and,  as  each  county 
will  be  comprised  in  one  or  piore  distinct  monthly  number^ 
(which  may  be  procured  separately),  the  work  will  meet  the 
various  wishes  of  many,  whom  taste,  or  particular  associations, 
may  lead  to  desire  the  views  and  description  of  some,  rather 
than  other,  ancient  edifices.  But,  in  fact,  by  this  excellent 
publication,  the  entire  of  that  portion  of  the  Monasticon  w))iph 
IS  most  important,  or  most  interesting,  to  the  professional  or 
dilettante  student  of  ancient  art,  is  made  accessible  to  piany 
who  could  not  afford  to  enrich  their  libraries  with  tht^t  exneiJ- 
sive  work.  Fortunately,  the  limited  number  of  impresaiQiis 
taken  off  for  it,  has  left  the  plates  in  their  original  freshness ; 
and  greater  attention  to  the  materials  employees  gives  them 
pven  an  advantage,  in  this  publication,  over  their  appearance 
in  the  former.  While,  therefore,  we  commend  the  zeal  pf 
those  who  h^ve  thus  undertaken  to  reproduce  them,  we  ear^ 
nesdy  recommend  them  to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  who 
will  qere  find  a  rich  mine  of  artistic  wealth,  in  the  most  beau- 
tiful models  of  every  age,  during  which  tlie  pointed,  or  eccle* 
siastical,  style  of  arcnitecture  flourished  in  this  country.  When 
we  observe  that  this  work  appears  at  a  peculiarly  favourable 
moment,  we  allude  to  the  reviving  taste  now  manifested  for 
the  architecture  of  our  fathers.  Perhaps  we  shoul4  rather  say, 
reviving  feeling  or  love — for,  unfortunately,  the  taste  of  the 
nation  nas  yet  to  be  formed.  Wherever  we  travel,  we  see 
edifices,  lately  erected,  in  the  pointe4  style,  destined  for  every 
imaginable  purpose  to  which  masonry  can  be  applied :  we  have 
churches  and  cnapels,  parochial  schools,  cottages,  and  porters* 
lodges.  Every  variety  of  acute  angle  in  a  gable,  every  con- 
ceivable curve  in  windows  or  doors,  every  form  of  polygonar 
clustered  chimneys,  provided  they  be  high  enough,  and  every 
ima^rinable  ground  plan,  if  it  only  be  sufficiently  irregular,  is 
admitted  into  domestic  architecture,  tis  a  sufficient  criterion  of 
a  building*8  being  Gothic— and  Gothic  enough  it  generally  is 
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in  sopth  I  Theni  lus  to  deti^ls,  the  outtipg  opt  pf  jai^bsb  or 
thp  Mif^ping  of  mpulding8-r-4ll  that  is  rather  left  tq  fn^  stonpr 
masoDi  thw  considered  a  part  of  the  architect'^  proyiue^t  It 
can  only  be  by  the  study  of  the  best  examples,  ponsidered  in 
reference  to  each  particpl^r  style,  that  aocuracyr— the  first  es- 
septial  quality  of  evpry  imitative  art — will,  or  can  be,  attained* 
We  are  not  now  aiming  at  inventing  new  orders  of  a^chiteor 
ture,  hPt  at  reyivingi  or  restoring  to  purity,  |hat  which  onpe 
prevailed  in  our  Qwn  couptry.  Yfe  may  Ipave  it  to  plub^hpuse 
or  Regent  Street  f^rchitec^  to  surprise  thpjr  genpratipp,— for, 
fqrtunatplv,  tbeip  buildings  are  npt  so  cppstrpcted  as  to  be 
likely  to  shpok  (he  taste  and  sense  of  many  succeeding  pnps,— 
by  the  conception  of  new  genera  of  architectural  elemPPts,  apd 
their  monstrous  production  op  the  face  of  this  ea?th*  Our 
ambition  shpuld  pe  to  rpcal  to  life,  or  rather  to  multiply,  the 
existing  forpia  of  the  beautiful,  scattered  oyer  the  f^ce  pf  the 
couptry  by  the  prodigal  taste  of  ppr  forefathers  $  apd  with 
them  awaken  those  dormant  religipps  sypipathies,  wbiph  PPce 
were  the  causes,  but  mpsl;  now  be  the  re^ul^  pf  spch  sublii^e 
conception^. 

This  is,  in  faptf  a  truth  which  canpot  be  sp^piently  inculr 
cated,  that,  as  every  part  of  an  ancient  edifice,  sapred  or  sepur 
laFi  had  its  specific  destination,  so  its  constructipp,  to  he 
accurate,  must  be  in  exact  accordance  with  this  its  object ;  so 
no  one  will  succeed  in  truly  catching  the  spirit  which  watched 
over  the  erection  pf  our  ancient  churches,  who  does  not,  with 
the  seal  of  an  antiquarian  at  least,  study  the  purposes  and  the 
uses  to  which  every  individual  part  was  dedicated :  nay,  we 
will  say  more,  who  does  not  invest  himself  with  the  religious 
ideas  apd  feelings  of  apcient  days,  and  tiy  to  conceive  the  hply 
thoughts  which  suggested  and  directed  the  erectiop  apd  dppp^ 
ration  of  e^ch  separate  portion  of  the  building*  How  shall 
more  pf  the  dUigencp  apd  taste  which  spring  from  loye,  be 
exppnded  pppp  the  altiM^-table  than  upon  tlie  porch,  by  one 
who  Ipipws  and  feels  not  that  belief  whjph  reverenced  the  for- 
mer SQ  ipfinitely  beypnd  the  latter,  ^d  considered  the  one  as 
the  gate  through  which  Godi  the  other  that  through  whi^ 
man,  enterpc)  the  holy  precincts  of  the  sanctuary  ?  How  shall 
the  storied  lyindiow  receive  its  appropriate  represeptations  from 
one  upaoquainted  with  the  Church's  history,  the  chronology 
and  relative  station  of  thp  saints  pf  her  calendar  ?  But  ip  t£e 
anciept  Chuinch^  ^rp  parts  find  ornampnts  an  alipp  to  the 
worship  pow  perforniefl  in  iheip,  that  we  ^bh  hardly  ip^agine 
pn  arcpit^ti  ^rpptiDg  9^  pdifiee  fpr  its  phserviwcei  otherwise 
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than  perplexed  between  the  alternatives,  whether  to  suppress 
or  alter  them,  or  else  to  leave  them  as  jarrins  incongruities, 
objects  of  criticism  and  wonder,  or  reproachful  monuments  of 
a  departed  faith. 

This  brings  its  to  the  natural  conclusion,  that  none  but  a 
Catholic  architect,  erecting  a  temple  for  the  ancient  worship, 
can  feel  at  once  unshackled  by  this  embarrassment,  and 
allowed  to  enter,  heart  and  soul,  into  the  spirit  and  the  truth 
which  should  pervade  every  part  of  the  architect's  undertaking. 
The  road  left  will  be  no  fiction  or  unmeaning  device  with  him 
who  honours  the  instrument  of  salvation,  and  who  fears  not  to 
exalt  it  with  its  accompanying  images  of  the  Mother  and  be- 
loved Disciple  of  Christ,  on  its  appropriate  and  destined  place. 
The  ^^  Ladie-Chapel*'  will  not  be  a  name  for  a  mere  vestry  or 
family  sepulchre,  with  him  who  believes,  that  wherever  the 
Son  of  God  has  a  temple,  and  his  sacred  humanity  is  adored 
in  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice,  there  also  ought  she  to  find  com- 
memoration and  place  through  whom  He  assumed  the  flesh. 
In  short,  the  form  and  proportions  of  the  chancel  or  sanctuary, 
the  distribution  of  its  seats  and  other  appurtenances,  have  all 
a  reference  to  the  performance  of  the  sacred  Mysteries,  and 
may  be  faithfully  copied  by  one  who  prepares  a  place  for  the 
same  celebration  as  formerly  occupied  ana  suggested  that  part 
of  the  holy  building.  The  renovation,  therefore,  of  ancient 
architecture  and  its  attendant  arts,  at  least  its  full  and  com- 
plete regeneration,  in  life  and  vigour,  must  come  from  us 
alone ;  and  it  is  a  duty  which  we  owe  to  our  forefathers  in  the 
faith,  to  devote  ourselves  to  this  glorious  work ;  second  only, 
and  most  conducive  to  that  of  reviving  and  propagating  their 
sublime  religion.  Nay,  in  looking  over  the  splendia  work 
before  us,  we  could  not  fail  being  struck  with  the  melancholy 
reflection  how  many  of  the  beautiful  buildings  it  describes  are 
now  but  ruins.  Kivaux,  Kirkstall,  Richmond  and  Fountain's 
Abbey,  are  in  this  condition.  But  a  consolation  was  granted 
us  in  the  thought  that  our  religion  built  them  all,  and  that 
which  drove  us  from  them,  destroyed  them.  It  should  then 
be  our  solemn  and  sincere  endeavour  to  show  that  we  can 
again  restore  what  we  could  once  erect,  and  that  our  refor- 
mation is  not  to  destruction,  but  to  the  building-up  of  the 
material,  as  well  as  the  moral  edifice  of  God's  nouse^  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  our  holy  religion.  We  congratulate  our- 
selves and  our  brethren,  upon  the  manifest  progress  which  the 
labours  of  every  year  exhibit,  in  taste  and  good  feelio^  in 
love  of  the  beauty  of  the  sanctuary,  and  that  love  of  its  v^ 
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stones  which  once  pleased  God's  servants,  that  animated  the 
prophets  and  saints  of  the  Old  Law.  We  recommend  to  them, 
therefore,  with  sincere  pleasure,  a  work  than  which  none  can 
be  more  calculated  to  nourish  these  feelings,  and  guide  them 
to  corresponding  effects. 
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Lehrhuch  der  Dogmengeschichte,  von  Dr.  H*  Klee,^~Manual  of  the 
History  ofDogttKU,  by  Dr.  Henry  Klee,  Professor  of  Theology  at 
the  University  of  Bonn.  Mayence:  1839. 
This  volume  is  quite  equal  to  its  predecessor,  which  we  noticed  on 
a  former  occasion.  It  treats  of  the  atonement,  grace  and  sancti- 
fication,  the  seven  sacraments,  death,  judgment,  hell,  purgatory, 
heaven,  and  the  world's  end.  It  is  interesting  to  trace  in  this  brief, 
but  pregnant,  history  of  theology,  the  organic  development  of  dog- 
mas ; — to  see  how  the  germ  of  doctrine  deposited  in  the  Church  by 
its  Divine  Founder,  was,  in  the  progress  of  time,  and  according  to 
the  wants  of  different  ages,  expanded  into  full  maturity.  It  is  in- 
teresting, also,  to  observe,  amid  this  unchangeable  unity  of  developed 
doctrines,  the  beautiful  variety  of  proofs,  explanations,  and  illustra* 
tions,  which  the  Christian  philosophy  of  every  age  has  put  forth,  to 
vindicate,  confirm,  and  embellish  the  Christian  religion.  Never, 
perhaps,  was  so  much  information  compressed  within  so  small  a 
compass.  Take,  for  example,  the  beautiful  chapter  on  the  Eucha" 
rist : — in  the  short  space  of  sixty-six  pages,  we  find  the  principal 
testimonies  of  the  fathers  and  schoolmen  on  the  real  presence, 
transubstantiation,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  referred  to,  and  in 
many  instances  quoted;  the  rites  and  observances  connected  with 
the  Eucharistic  sacrament  and  sacrifice  briefly  stated :  the  theolo- 
gical proofs  and  philosophic  illustrations  rapidly  exposed; — and, 
lastly,  the  various  heresies  that,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  pre- 
sent, have  been  broached  against  this  important  dogma,  shortly  nar- 
rated. For  every  assertion  the  writer  refers  to  his  authorities; 
and,  when  space  permits,  quotes  the  passage  at  full  length.  We 
make  bold  to  affirm,  that  the  most  learned  divine  may  derive  in- 
struction, as  well  as  pleasure,  from  this  able  and  elaborate  treatise. 

Friderici  Windisckmanni,  Presbyteri  SS,  Tkeologia  ac  Philosophico! 

Doctoris  Vindiciiie  Petrinics. 
The  author  of  this  treatise  is  the  son  of  the  celebrated  professor  of 
philosophy,  whose  recent  demise  his  country  and  the  Church  alike 
deplore.  Young  Dr.  Windischmann  has  already  acquired  distinc- 
tion by  a  translation,  which  he  published  a  few  years  ago,  of  a 
Sanscrit  philosophical  work,  accompanied  with  a  critical  conunen- 
tary.    The  present  dissertation  is  a  defence  of  the  genuineness  of 
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this  second  epistle  of  St.  Peter  against  the  recent  atlAeki  of  the 
Rationalist,  Dr.  Mejerhoff»  and  dtsplajs  cionmderahle  learning  and 
critical  acuteness.  In  the  preface  we  have  noticed  aome  exoeUent 
strictnreil  on  the  general  system  of  the  rationaliat  exegetios*  We 
trust  and  believe  ihe  amiable  and  talented  young  antluMr  will  wor- 
thily fill  the  chair  of  scriptural  illustration  in  the  University  of  Mu- 
nich, to  which  he  has  recently  been  promoted. 

Lehrbuch  des  Kirchegerichis  aller  Christlichen  C(mfes9ianen,^''-Ma' 
nual  of  Ecclesiastical  Law  of  all  Christian  Confessions,  By 
Ferdinabd  Walter,  t'rofessor  of  Civil  and  Canon  Law  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bonn.  Eighth  enlarged  and  improved  edition.  Bonn : 
i8S9. 

Tbis  excellent  work,  first  published  in  1824*,  has  now  reached  its 
eighth  edition ;  nor  can  we  be  surprised  at  thb  extraordinary  sac- 
cess,  when  we  consider  the  purity  of  its  principles,  its  admiraUe 
arrangement,  great  learning,  and  elegant  style.  In  Uie  last  centiuy 
the  Ircedom  of  the  Church  was  violently  assailed  by  several  Calhoiie 
princes,  who,  to  accomplish  with  greater  facility  their  culpable  pro- 
jects, endeavoured  to  sap  its  divine  constitution.  They  found  a 
dass  of  theologians  ready  to  support  them  in  their  nefarious  Tie#s  \ 
and  Catholic  Germany  in  particular,  from  the  time  of  Febronius 
(1770),  became  the  seat  of  an  anti-papal  school,  that  recognising  in 
the  successor  of  Peter  a  mere  primacy  of  honour,  laboured  to  este- 
blish  an  exclusive  episcopal  aristocracy  in  the  Church.  The  new 
doctrines  condemned  by  the  Church,  were  warmly  seconded,  as  we 
have  said,  by  several  secular  potentates,  particulariy  the  Emperor 
Joseph  IL,  who  took  care  to  promote  to  professorial  chains  and 
other  places  of  weight  and  dignity,  only  partisans  of  the  new  opi- 
nions. Hence,  especially,  the  science  of  canon  law  was  much  de- 
based and  corrupted  by  Jansenistical  and  Protestant  errors.  From 
Austria  the  evil  example  spread  to  Bavaria  and  other  parts  of  Ca- 
tholic Germany ;  nor  can  we  wonder  at  this  spread  of  schismatical 
doctrines,  when  we  reflect  on  the  state  of  German  society  in  the 
eighteenth  century: — the  decay  of  piety  and  discipline  among  the 
clergy, — the  lukewarmness  and  indifference  of  many  among  the 
laity, — and  the  anti-Christian  policy  of  several  cabinets.  And  so 
slow  has  been  the  return  to  order  and  sound  discipline,  that  it  was 
only  five  years  ago,  the  Austrian  government,  which  had  long  miti- 
gated in  practice  the  asperity  of  Uie  Josephisl  maxims,  saw  the  ne- 
cessity of  withdrawing  from  its  seats  of  learning  the  works  on  canon 
law  imbued  with  the  poisonous  doctrines  of  Febronius. 

No  work  has  more  contributed  to  rescue  ecclesiastical  jurumru- 
dence  from  the  state  of  debasement  to  which  it  had  sunk  in  Ger- 
numy,  than  the  excellent  manual  whereof  we  have  given  the  title. 
It  ia  written  with  all  the  earnestness  of  deep  conviction,  and  yet 
never  forgets  the  tone  of  conciliation  and  cfaaritr;  while  its  «!• 
larged  and  philosophic  views  render  it  equal  to  ttie  prewnt  exi- 
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gencies  of  seieiiceft  The  wdrk  is  addreuied  to  memben  of  all  the 
Christian  oonfessions ;  and  as  it  is  the  best  treatise  on  the  oataoti  law 
of  the  German  Protestant  communities^  as  well  as  of  the  Caiho^ 
lie  Chntthf  Protestant  theologiail8»  and  eren  eiTiiians,  are  in  a 
manner  compelled  to  peruse  it|  and  so  hear^  once  at  least  in  theii^ 
lives,  sound  Catholic  doctrine.  The  eminent  service  which  the 
worlL  has  rendered  to  the  cause  of  religion  has  been  recognized  in 
a  quarter  whence  approbation  comes  sweetest  to  eVeiry  X!ath(dic 
breast ; — His  Holiness  Gregory  XVI.  haviiig  recently  confbrtred  on 
its  distinguished  author  the  ''  Order  of  thd  Golden  Spur.** 

We  have  i^dom  but  for  one  extract.  The  following  passage  on 
the  papal  supremacy  niay  fulrnish  the  reader  with  a  fair  spectmeii  of 
the  author  8  style,  as  well  as  good  sense  and  sagacity : — 

''  The  Church  has  on  various  occasions,  and  in  various  ways,  ex- 
pressed its  veneration  for  the  successor  of  the  prince  of  the  apostles, 
by  the  holy  fathers  and  councils,  and  especially  in  the  acts  of  Re- 
union with  the  Greelc  Church,  most  unequivocally  recogniE^d  this 
primacy  and  supremacy  of  the  Roman  see  in  all  its  extent,  height, 
and  universality.  Upon  the  special  rights,  however,  involved  ill 
this  supremacy,  the  Churchy  averse  to  general  discussions  of  thii 
kind,  has  defined  little,  but  abandoned  the  matter  to  life  and  io 
doctrine.  Thus  is  the  Pope  the  supreme  authority  in  the  Chureh^ 
and,  as  such,  he  has  externally  no  judge  above  him ;  but  for  his  ad- 
ministration, as  the  secular  monarchs  for  theirs,  he  is  responsible 
only  to  God  and  to  his  conscience.*  In  the  exercise  of  his  powers 
however,  the  spirit  of  his  office  of  itself  prescribes  the  rule,  diat  he 
should,  as  a  true  father,  employ  his  authority  only  for  the  common 
weal  of  Christendom.  Hence  is  a  modest  remonstrance  against  his 
administration  permitted ; — nay,  even  in  case  of  evident  iiyustice^ 
outward  resistance  is  allowed*  At  all  times  the  Popes  have  given 
ear  to  the  boldest  exhortations  of  pious  and  well-meaning  men. 
We  may  adduce  the  examples  of  Pope  Victor  and  St  IrenosuSi 
Pope  Gregory  the  Seventh  and  Peter  Damian,  Pope  Eugenius  the 
the  Third  and  St.  Bernard,  Pope  Clement  the  Seventh  and  Car- 
dinal Bellarmine.  The  remarkable  memorial  of  the  latter,  with  the 
Pope's  reply,  b  to  be  found  in  Hoffman's  Nova  Scriptorum  ae  ilfis- 
numentarum  Collection  tom.  i.  p.  633.  Bellarmine^  in  his  worh^ 
Be  Romano  Pontifiee,  lib.  ii.  c.  29,  expressly  asserts,  *  Licet  resist 
tere  pontifici  invidenti  animas,  vel  turbanti  rempilblicam,  et  multo 
magis  si  ecclesiam  destruere  videretur,  licit,  inquam,  ei  resistere, 
non  faciendo  quod  jubet,  et  impediendo  ne  exequatur  voluntatem 
suam.  Non  tamen  licet  eum  judicare,  vel  punire,  vel  deponere, 
quod  non  est  nbi  stiperioris.'  Thus  is  the  papal  supremacy,  what- 
ever name  we  Inay  give  it,  by  no  means  arbitrary  and  tiblimited  iH 
the  exercise  of  its  jiirisdiction,  but  tempered  and  restrained  by  the 

*  **  In  other  words,  the  penon  of  the  Pope,  like  that  of  the  king,  is  holy  and  in- 
violable.   Without  this  tmth,  no  monarchy  can  exist.'' 
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spirit  and  practice  of  the  Church,— by  the  consciousness  of  duties 
correlative  with  rights, — by  respect  for  general  councils, — by  regard 
for  ancient  ordinances  and  customs, — by  the  mild  tone  of  the  go- 
vernment,— by  the  acknowledged  rights  of  the  episcopal  office, — by 
the  dbtribution  of  affairs  founded  thereon, — by  the  relation  to  the 
secular  powers, — lastly,  by  the  spirit  of  nations.'* — pp.  251-S. 

Erkldrung  der  heiligen  Schriften  des  Keuen  TesiamenUy  nach  den 
Heiligen  Vdtem.  Heraus  gegehen^  von  F.  Xavier  MassL — Expla- 
nation of  the  New  Testament.  ScriptureSf  according  to  the  Holy 
Fa/ W».*  Edited  by  Francis  Xavier  Massl.  VoLVI.  Vienna:  1838. 

This  will  be  found  a  very  useful  work  for  preachers  and  catechists. 

Die  Franciscaner  in  Jerusalem,  oder  stimme  aus  dem  heiligen  Chrabe, 
— The  Franciscans  in  Jerusalem ;  or^  a  Voice  from  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  By  the  Rev.  Aloysius  Standenraus,  Parish  Priest 
Landshut:  1838. 
The  Franciscans,  it  is  well  known,  are  the  Catholic  guardians 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  have  been  long  exposed  to  the  oppres- 
sions and  extortions  of  the  Turks,  and  the  malignant  calumnies  and 
jealous  encroachments  of  the  Greek  schismatics.  Since  the  disas- 
trous revolutions  of  Spain  and  Portugal  have  inflicted  on  those 
countries  all  the  evils  which  irreligion,  anarchy,  civil  war  and  bank- 
ruptcy bring  in  their  train,  the  contributions  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
that  were  mainly  derived  from  those  kingdoms,  have  unfortunately 
been  stopped.  In  their  embarrassment  and  distress,  the  guardians 
of  this  sacred  spot  have  made  an  appeal  to  the  benevolence  of  the 
Catholic  public.  It  is  for  the  Catholics  of  Europe  to  decide  whether 
schismatics  alone  shall  offer  up  the  unspotted  sacrifice  on  their  Sa- 
viours sepulchre ;  whether  the  orthodox,  whose  example  should  be  as 
a  shining  light  to  all  mankind,  will  refuse  to  kindle  a  lamp  on  that 
*'  glorious  tomb,'*  where  tlie  Divine  Redeemer  triumphed  over  death, 
and  led  away  *'  captivity  captive."  The  present  pamphlet  is  an 
energetic  address  to  the  Catholics  of  Germany^  to  make  pecuniary 
contributions  towards  the  maintenance  of  that  sacred  sepulchre,  for 
whose  deliverance,  their  pious  and  valiant  ancestors  underwent  so 
many  toils,  and  braved  so  many  dangers.  That  excellent  and  en- 
lightened monarch,  the  king  of  Bavaria,  has  instituted  a  commission 
for  receiving  all  pecuniary  donations  for  this  pious  and  charitable 
object;  and  in  Austria  also,  we  believe,  permission  has  been  ob- 
tained to  make  collections  for  the  same  purpose. 

J.  Af.  Sailers  Sammtliche  IVerke,     Neunzehnter]  Theil.—  Dr,  J.  M. 

Sailer*s  Complete  Works.     Part  XIX.     Sulzbach  :  1839. 
The  venerable  Bishop  Dr.  Sailer,  lives  embalmed  in  the  memory  of 
Catholic  Germany.     From  the  beauty  of  his  genius,  the  amenity  of 
his  piety,  and  the  grace  of  his  style,  he  has  won  the  simame  of  the 
German  Fenelon.     He  was  in  his  youth,  a  member  of  the  society 
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of  Jesusy  and  was  afterwards  promoted  to  ihe  archiepiscopal  see  of 
Salzburg,  which  he  administered  for  many  years  to  the  great  utility 
of  the  Church,  and  the  edification  of  souls.  In  the  exercise  of  his 
sacred  functions,  he  was  a  model  of  prudence,  firmness,  and  piety, 
and  as  a  writer,  he  has  obtained  a  classical  reputation.  His  friend^ 
the  prebendary  Widmer,  is  now  making  a  general  collection  of  his 
works,  which  are  very  voluminous,  and  embrace  a  variety  of  topics, 
connected  with  philosophy,  moral  and  dogmatic  theology,  ecclesias- 
tical history,  and  ascetic  devotion.  This  part  the  nineteenth,  that 
has  just  issued  from  the  press,  treats  of  the  important  subject  of 
clerical  education  in  a  manner  worthy  of  its  distinguished  author. 

Gesckichte  der  ein  fuhrung  des  Christenthums  im  Sudwestlichen 
Deuischland,  besouders  in  Wiirtemhurg. — Introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity  into  south-western  Germany^  especially  Wurtemhurg.  By 
£.  J.  Hefele,  Professoi  Extraordinary  of  Theology  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tubingen.  Tubingen  :  1838. 
The  author  is  a  young  divine  of  great  promise,  formed  in  a  school, 
which,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  has  given  so  many  distinguished 
theologians  to  Germany.  His  work  treats  of  a  portion  of  ecclesias- 
tical history,  hitherto  very  much  neglected ;  yet  is  it  one,  which  in 
a  national,  as  well  as  religious  point  of  view,  must  excite  the  liveliest 
interest  The  author  traces  the  history  of  the  first  foundation  and 
early  settlement  of  Christianity,  not  only  in  the  modem  kingdom  of 
Wiirtemburg,  but  also  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  and  the  nor- 
thern part  of  Switzerland.  The  history  of  this  important  change  is 
divided  into  three  epochs,  which  constitute  so  many  divisions  of  the 
present  work ;  the  period  of  the  Roman  domination ;  the  period 
of  the  independent  kingdom  of  the  Alemanni ;  and  the  period  of 
Prankish  sway.  This  last  period  is  brought  down  to  the  reign  of 
the  second  German  emperor,  Lewis  the  pious,  under  whose  sway, 
the  church  in  south-western  Germany,  by  the  establishment  of  va- 
rious ecclesiastical  institutes,  obtained,  if  I  may  so  speak,  its  conso- 
lidation and  completion.  The  author  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  the  moral  and  religious  doctrines,  and  the  state  of  manners  and 
society  among  the  Pagan  Alemanni.  Still  more  interesting  is  his 
narrative  of  the  labours  and  ministry  of  those  apostolic  men,  Frido- 
lin,  St.  Gall,  Trudpert,  and  Pinnin,  who  went  forth  in  the  seventJi 
century  from  the  cloisters  of  Erin,  in  order  to  preach  Christ  cruci- 
fied to  the  heathens  of  Germany.  The  great  apostle  of  that  coun- 
try, St.  Boniface,  whose  zeal  crowned  and  consummated  the  holy 
work  of  the  above-named  Irish  Missionaries,  fills,  as  we  may  sup- 
pose, an  important  place  in  the  present  work.  The  following  pas- 
sage describing  the  humanizing  influence  of  Christianity,  is  very 
beautiful. 

"  Yes,  in  our  country,  also,  hath  Christianity  cleared  away  the 
darkness  of  the  Hercynian  forest — made  its  valleys  habitable- 
united  its  scattered  population  in  the  bonds  of  social  fife — converted 
glens  hitherto  untrodden  by  human  foot  into  abodes  of  peace— 
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|)(^uoded  00  bilb  wd  ip  dales  ooloniet,  sbeddiog  fgr  aqd  wid4  Hie 
bmftSeent  evimple  of  sooi^  order  and  settled  dviUtj,  as  weU  U 
preseptiJig  «  moael  of  agricultural  labour^-th^  grouod-work  of  ill 
bumao  civlUx^tioQ^  ChrMaoity  awoke  and  oherislied  lbs  ine  q«a- 
Ittiep  ioQAle  10  pur  forefathers — ennobled  their  mannan»  confirmed 
and  evaUad  libeir  excellepeies,  corrected  their  defeots»  Mid  without 
stifliog  th^r  nohl^  germs  of  character,  trained  in  the  school  of  re- 
finement tboie  rude  sons  of  NaturCf  It  is  »  peculiar  exodlcaee  of 
the  ChiistMUi  religion ;  a  stamp  of  its  vocation  to  uQivepsafitj ;  a 
warrsnt  of  its  high  dciMsent,  that  unlike  the  univenud  moiMuroUes  of 
temporal  potentetos,  it  does  not  destroy  in  its  universilitjr  the  peeo^ 
liar  excellencies  of  different  nations,  nor  efiace  the  special  oham^te- 
ristlcs  of  their  existence,  nor  bend  their  individuality  to  the  dead 
lerel  of  a  spiritless  uniformity.  Thus  for  example,^  many  centuries 
after  their  conversion,  the  character  of  the  Germanic  tribes  was  ex- 
hibited in  the  peculiar  structure  of  their  religious  edifioesi  and,  as  it 
were,  embodied  in  space."  p.  S. 

The  work  before  us,  written  as  it  is  in  a  lively  and  i^graeeUe 
style,  Ss  remarkable  for  the  tone  of  piety  which  pervades  it,  its  ex- 
tent of  research,  and  sagacity  of  observation, 

J)i$  00wdtehi0n  Eh^m  wnt0r  den  ChrUtlichen  Coi\fe$$um0n,  Mtchtcki- 
luk  44ff§HUl§i  wm  Dr.Ffiedrieh  Rutulmatm^ — Mixed  Mwrrimff 
mmotu  CkriHian  Confifuions^  historically  treaiid.  By  Dr.  Fre- 
derick Rawstraann.  Batisbon :  1839. 
This  h  one  of  the  most  important  treatises  on  the  question  of  mixed 
ssarriages,  viiich  of  hite  years  has  been  so  warmly  agitated  in  Ge^ 
■Moy.  In  a  theological  and  juridical  point  of  view,  the  sulijeet  haa 
been  anqply  investigated ;  but  the  hbtorical  examination  of  the  sub- 
ject had  not  hitherto  been  treated  with  such  copiousness  of  detail. 
^  The  proper  authorities  of  earlier  times,  as  weU  as  the  writings  of 
the  Divines  and  Jurists  of  the  three  last  centuries,  says  a  Germaa 
periodical,*  had  not  hitherto  been  any  wise  suffieiently  turned  to 
aaeount ;  but  they  really  furnish  an  astonbhiog  result*  That  in  the 
•ixteenth  century,  the  marriage  law  in  Protestant  countries  had 
fidlen  into  a  state  of  great  confusion,  all  the  world  indeed  knows ; 
but  what  a  height  it  hiMi  obtained,  can  only  be  seen  by  the  work  in 
question.''  The  autiior  shows  how  wavering,  contradictory  and  in- 
eensisteot  were  the  ^^inions  of  Luther  and  the  first  Reformers  on 
the  nature  and  essence  of  marriage,  the  impediments  to  its  contrail 
tion  between  different  parties,  the  cott|>etent  power  to  whose  juris- 
4iotion  it  belonged,  and  the  lawfulness  of  divorce.  As  long  as  the 
Protestants  maintained  the  doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation  in  their 
several  creeds,  they  reprobated  all  marriages  between  members  of 
different  confessions,  wherein  no  agreement  was  made  for  the  tVl^ 
tsstant  education  of  the  issue  of  such  alliances.  And  it  is  only  since 
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they  bave  aluuidoned  the  abov^-named  doctrin^>  they  h^ve  becoin9 
careless  as  to  the  ^i^aotion  pf  spcb  stipulations,  It  is  pow  palpal^y 
uiyust  to  demand  of  ihe  Catholic  Churphi  wbose  cjpctriqps  am 
maxims  fure  immutf^bie^  tf^e  sa^e  oopipaodipus  p)i4Ppy  of  pr^ee, 

Die  Deutsehen  Pap^te^  Jfach  hafidichri/ilichen  und  gedrUckte^  Quel- 
len  verfassi  von  CoMtqnipi  H6Jler.-^Th€  German  Popes.  Their 
history  drawn  from  Man%^cnp^  and  prinUi  authorities.  By 
Constantine  HoQer.  Part  I.  Katisbpn  ;  1339. 
This  most  valuable  vorlC)  which  has  just  appeared,  pay  take  Its 
place  by  the  side  of  the  best  histories  of  the  Middle  Age,  which 
German  literature  can  boast  Its  object  is  to  describe  the  lives  ^nd 
times  of  the  Gerpoans,  who  have  filled  the  chair  of  8t  Peter,  ftt)m 
pope  Gregory  ¥>  who  attained  that  digpity  in  the  year  996,  down 
to  the  last  German  Pontiff,  Hadrian  Yl,  who  departed  this  life  ip 
the  year  1528.  In  this  first  portion  of  the  work,  vpich  has  peen  the 
day,  the  author  has  traced  the  history  of  the  ponti^cate  of  Gregory 
V,  who,  as  we  have  said,  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth 
century ;  and  that  of  Clement  II,  and  Damasus  Ii,  whp  wore  the 
tiara  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  succeeding  age,  interweaving  interest- 
ing reflections  on  the  state  of  the  Church  and  the  Empire  duripg 
those  several  periods.  The  work  is  distinguished  for  the  purity  pf 
its  religious  principles,  extent  of  research,  solidity  and  pow^r  of  re- 
flection, and  elegance  of  style.  We  can  spare  room  but  for  one  ex- 
tract. 

**  When  in  the  stonps  of  the  great  migration  of  natioDs,  the  Ro- 
man empire  gradually  fell  into  ruins ;  when  the  Suevi,  the  Yaqdal^* 
the  Goths,  and  the  Lombards,  the  Franks,  Alemanni,  apd  Burgpn- 
dians,  divided  among  themselves  the  rich  bopty ;  when  the  Roman 
emperor  driven  to  the  extreme  east,  could  scarcely  call  a  corner  of 
the  west  his  own ;  when  the  nations  composing  the  Roman  state, 
both  by  the  hostile  sword  and  internal  oppression,  and  the  invading 
tribes  py  their  own  barbarism  seemed  on  the  verge  of  ruin :  then 
the  Roman  Church,  ofibring  protection  to  the  oppressed*  and  a  re- 
flige  to  the  poor,  the  destitute,  and  the  weary  of  life,  had  already  on 
that  soil,  which  more  than  thirty  popes  had  watered  with  tneir 
blood,  risen  out  of  small  beginnings  to  the  fUlness  of  its  power. 

"  And  after  it  had  defended  the  true  fttith  against  the  attacks  of 
the  east  as  well  as  of  the  south,  it  extended  its  arms  over  the  west 
to  shed  on  the  northern  barbarians  the  blessing  pf  the  divine  re- 
demptipn,  ^rea4y  imparted  to  the  other  nations  of  the  Remap 
world.  Nearly  at  the  same  time,  was  the  infallible  truth  of  apos- 
tolical tradition  victoriously  asserted  against  Constantinople,  the 
fruitful  mother  of  heresy,  and  the  dangerous  enemy  of  Christianity-** 
Arianism,  whose  doctnnes  tended  to  destroy  its  very  essenc^i,  apd 
which)  in  three  continents  of  the  globe,  had  endeavoure<)  tp  oppppp 
to  the  one  apostolic  Church  a  rival  Church,  was*  after  ^  tpng  Strug- 
gle, completely  8u]i>dued.    Christian  (Mth  apid  gkii;^  d{8pij4ip^ 
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toOy  without  which,  faith  is  soon  shaken,  as  well  as  Christian  art  and 
science,  found  a  permanent  asylum  in  secluded  retreats,  in  the 
solitude  of  loftj  mountains,  and  in  almost  inaccessible  glens.  Then 
flourished  in  Ireland  a  chorus  of  saints,  in  Britain  and  Spain  the 
Church  was  renovated,  in  France  its  decline  was  retarded,  in  Crer- 
many  it  was  propagated,  nursed,  and  tended.  Nations,  divided  by 
bloody  contests,  were  won  over  to  the  Redeemer,  and  led  to  the  en- 
joyment of  celestial  blessings.  The  history  of  the  ancient  worid  can 
exhibit  no  change,  which,  in  extent  as  well  as  importance,  can  be 
compared  with  Uie  moral  revolution  that,  in  a  very  short  period,  oc- 
curred on  the  soil,  convulsed  by  the  northern  migrations. 

No  state  can  present  such  a  succession  of  blameless  chiefi^  as  the 
Roman  see  numbers  in  the  three  centuries,  from  Pope  Gr^ory  the 
Great  down  to  Pope  Boniface  IV.  The  example  of  holiness,  which 
these  pontifis  afforded,  exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  all  claaset. 
Kings  descended  from  their  thrones  to  serve,  in  obedience  and  po- 
verty, their  crucified  Saviour,  and  in  the  renunciation  of  temporal 
advantages  to  obtain  eternal  happiness.  High-bom  maidens  spon- 
taneoosly  abandoned  the  pleasures  of  life ;  the  hair-cloth  in  room  of 
the  cuirass,  became  the  ornament  of  many  youths ;  and  the  halt, 
which  once  resounded  to  the  tumult  of  their  revelry,  and  the  dang 
of  their  arms,  was  exchanged  for  the  solitude  of  the  celL* 

We  should  add,  that  to  this  work  is  appended  a  map  of  the  city 
of  Rome  in  the  middle  age. 

BayenCs  auswartige  verhdlt  niss4  seit  dem  aufange  des  secktzehuiem 
Jahrhunderts.  Aus  gedruckten  und  ungedruckten  Quellem  dar* 
gestelltf  von  C.  Af.  Freyherrn  von  Aretin, — The  Foreign  Relaiiont 
of  Bavaria  since  the  commencement  of  the  Sixteenth  Century; 
historically  delineated  from  Printed  and  Manuscript  Documents* 
By  the  Baron  von  Aretin.     VoL  I.     Passau :  18S9. 

Tbb  number  of  excellent  works,  which  the  Germans  are  publishing 
on  their  national  history,  fumbhes  the  best  proof  that  the  old  feelings 
of  nationality  are  still  alive  and  active  in  their  bosoms.  And  it  is 
still  more  pleasing  to  observe,  that  the  German  Catholics  have 
applied  themselves  in  all  zeal  and  earnestness  to  the  eradication  of 
those  tares,  which  Protestantism  and  infidelity  had  long,  with  undis* 
turbed  assiduity,  planted  on  the  field  of  history.  This  is  the  more 
necessary,  as  even  the  French,  who,  in  theology  and  Christian  philo- 
sophy, have,  within  the  last  thirty  years,  achieved  such  wonders, 
have,  until  lately,  mostly  neglected  the  historical  department  The 
first  volume  of  Uie  valuable  work  which  has  just  appeared,  embraces, 
in  four  parts,  the  hbtory  of  the  foreign  relations  of  Bavaria,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  year  16di.  It 
has  brought  to  notice  many  interesting  documents,  illustrative  of 
the  early  struggles  of  Protestantism  in  l&uthem  Germany,  and  espe- 
dally  it  throws  great  light  on  all  the  events  connected  with  the 
Catmdic  league,  and  the  magnanimous  efforts  of  the  great  deelor, 
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Maximiliaii  I.  As  it  was  under  this  prince,  Bavaria  assumed  an  im- 
portant position  in  respect  to  foreign  ptovrers,  the  historian  has  natu- 
rally devoted  more  particular  attention  to  the  extraordinary  transac- 
tions of  his  reign.  If  Bavaria,  if  Southern  Germany  have  preserved 
the  inestimable  heritage  of  the  true  faith,  it  is  to  the  zeal,  the  energy, 
and  the  perseverance  of  this  great  man,  who  planned  and  conducted 
a  defensive  league  against  the  secret  machinations  and  avowed  hos- 
tility of  the  enemies  of  the  Catholic  Churchy  those  countries  are 
indebted  for  the  invaluable  blessing. 

Die  Allgemeine  Menschengeschichle  neuester  Zeiten  fur  die  $ludi' 
rende  Jugend, — General  History  of  Recent  Times^  for  the  use  of 
Young  Students.   Vol.  II.   By  G.  F.  Wiedemann.   Munich:  1838. 

Of  manuals  of  history  for  the  use  of  schools,  the  German  Catholics 
have  not  produced  a  great  abundance ;  and  the  use  of  Protestant 
compendia  of  history  in  the  Catholic  Gymnasia,  and  other  establish- 
ments of  education,  has  not  been  without  prcjudical  effects  on  the 
minds  of  youth.  This  evil  it  has  been  the  object  of  M.  Wiedemann 
to  obviate ;  and  his  work  may  be  safely  recommended  for  the  spirit 
in  which  it  is  written,  and  the  talent  which  characterizes  it.  This 
volume  describes  the  French  Revolution,  from  its  commencement  to 
the  coronation  of  Napoleon,  and  is  distinguished,  like  the  preceding, 
for  clearness  of  method,  solidity  of  observation,  and  ease  of  narrative. 

Reise  von  La  Trappe  nach  Rom, — Journey  from  La  Trappe  to  Rome* 
By  the  venerable  Father  Maria  Joseph  de  Geramb,  Abbott  and 
Irocurator-General  of  the  Order  of  La  Trappe.  Translated  from 
the  French  by  Professor  Thum.    Augsburg:  1839. 

This  journey  may  be  considered  as  a  supplement  to  the  venerable 
authors  Pilarimage  to  the  Holy  Landy  which  has  already  excited 
such  general  interest.  After  describing  in  the  first  letter  his  return 
from  Palestine  to  his  convent,  the  saintly  writer  in  the  second  com- 
mences the  account  of  his  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  through  Switzerland 
and  France.  In  the  third  letter,  he  communicates  many  events  of 
his  earlier  life,  with  reference  especially  to  his  abode  in  the  prison 
at  Vincennes ;  and,  in  the  fourth,  he  gives  a  description  of  many 
curiosities  at  Paris.  In  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  letters, 
the  reader  is  conducted  through  Lyons,  Valence,  Avignon,  Ma- 
seilles,  and  through  several  Italian  cities  to  Rome  itself.  From  the 
ninth  to  the  nine-and-twentieth  letter,  which  closes  the  book ,  the 
author,  with  few  digressions,  is  exclusively  occupied  with  Rom  ^  the 
sovereign  pontiff,  the  churches,  the  public  establishments,  and  curio- 
sities, as  well  as  the  religious  festivals,  throwing  out  on  a\\  the^e 
objects  various  and  appropriate  reflections.  From  this  short  sketch 
of  the  work,  the  reader  may  see  how  important  are  the  matters  it 
treats ;  and,  indeed,  we  may  safely  recommend  it  to  all,  as  a  writing 
affording  at  once  entertainment  and  instruction  to  the  mind,  and 
spiritual  profit  to  the  souL    Many  false,  prejudiced^  and  hostile  ac- 
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counts  of  Rome  and  Italy,  have  received  at  the  hands  of  the  vetle^ 
rable  Trappist  their  long*merited  rebuke — a  rebuke,  however  con- 
T^ed  witn  a  mildness  of  tone  that  spares  the  selMove  of  vanitvy 
and  yet  with  a  truthful  simplicity,  that  must  ^in  over  every  upright 
mindf. 

Liben  und  Gust  der  ehrwurdigen  Louise  von  Marillae. — Life  and 
Spirit  of  the  venerable  Louise  de  Marillae^  first  Superior  of  ike 
Order  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  Translated  from  the  French  into 
German,  by  Michael  Sintzel,  Confessor  in  Ordinary  to  the  Cen- 
tral Ilouse  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  in  Bavaria. 

At  a  moment  when  this  benevolent  order  is  the  o^ect  of  general 
attention,  and  after  having  produced  such  excellent  traits  in  France 
and  Italy,  b  spreading  its  on-shoots  in  some  northern  countries,  par- 
ticularly Germany,  the  work  before  us  is  peculiarly  opportune. 
Mad.  de  Marillae  was  one  of  the  many  ladies  who,  in  the  sveliteenth 
eenturv,  edified  France  by  the  example  of  their  charity  and  virtue. 
After  having  long  co-operated  with  St.  Vincent  of  Paul,  in  his  Vari- 
ous works  of  beneficence,  she  retired,  on  the  death  of  her  husband, 
from  the  society  of  the  world,  and,  in  conjunction  with  that  great 
Apostle  of  benevolence,  founded  the  Order  of  "  Sisters  of  Ciiarity." 
This  work  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first  whereof  contains  the 
biography  of  the  venerable  Louise  de  Marillae,  and  the  second  lays 
before  the  reader  such  of  her  meditations  as  are  yet  extant  on  the 
mysteries  of  the  life  of  Christ,  on  the  Holy  Sacraments,  on  the 
iSlessed  Virgin,  on  the  vocation  of  the  sisters  of  charitv,  on  vows, 
mortifications,  &c.  M.  Sintzel  has  annexed  to  his  translation  three 
appendices,  in  the  first  of  which  he  shows  that  the  care  of  the  hos- 
pitkl  sidk  is  better  conducted  by  members  of  a  religious  order,  than 
by  hired  secular  attendants  and  nurses ;  in  the  second,  he  lays  open 
the  spirit  and  constitution  of  the  Order  of  "  Sisters  of  Charity  ;* 
and,  in  the  third,  he  adduces  several  evidences  and  examples  of  the 
blessed  efibcts  of  the  ministry  of  individuals  belonging  to  this  reli- 
ffidus  institute.  The  work,  whether  in  the  French  original  of  Dr. 
Collet,  or  in  the  German  translation  of  M.  Sinttel,  is  one  of  high 
interest  afad  edification,  not  only  for  religious  communities,  but  for 
secular  persons  of  every  age,  sex,  and  condiUon. 

Die  vier  BUeker  von  der  Naekfolge  Christi.  Neueste^  poetisehs  Aus- 
gabe,^-^The  fhur  Books  of  the  Following  of  Christ:  recent  Poeticni 
Edition.    By  H.  Aohenbach.    Diisseldorf :  18S8. 

Ttiis  poetical  version  of  the  Fallowing  of  Christy  is  one  among  the 
many  proofs  of  the  ever-increasing  admiration,  which,  in  our  age, 
this  incomparable  book  commands.  In  France,  likewise,  a  metrical 
translation  h&s  recently  appeared,  of  which  notice  was  taken  in  the 
last  number  of  this  journal.  The  German  version  is  allowed,  by 
competent  auilioritlcs,  to  have  overcome  many  of  the  difficulties  in- 
herent in  the  task ;  and  while  it  is  distinguished  for  a  certkin  rfayth- 
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ittical  ease  ftild  softtiess,  to  faavti  rciteiiied  tiiticli  (tf  th^  ^atiofl  ttsd 
noble  ihiipUdty  of  the  ori^nal. 

tlefofe  We  (jondltide,  W^  cutifit  r6(K)rd  tti6  pufall^dofi  of  A  gCcdfld 
editioti  of  Dr.  BtaiideiitiiAi6r*6  exc^Uetlt  Wotk,  i>^  G^^^  des  OhtU*^ 
tmthumg,  Which,  f)efhapd,  we  mAf  ffi&ke  Ofi  lUiOthiEtf  6c(3&8i6d  t]l6 
sabje^  of  ab  ^icle.  The  object  6f  this  beaatifbl  bOOk,  whieh  liAil 
etcited  general  adMii^tibn,  is  to  exptcdti  the  digdifletttidfi  of  thd  fl»i* 
titals  ahd  cefeinonieM  of  the  Churchy  to  ftndyie  the  s^iiflK§Dts  A&d 

etnotions  trhich  they  eall  forth,  atid  point  out  theb  infln^ee  on  M. 
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Since  onr  last  notice  of  Qerniail  literature,  s^V^Hd  il6w  periodleuls 
hdVe  started  np.  Dh  Hdhiiighftus,  the  l^rfied  atid  iuhMg0b 
convert,  edites,  at  Frknkfort,  an  SccleSiaStlcal  Gftz^tte,  entitled,  DU 
KatkblUthk  RirchmikBiiung,  whicih  in^etii  with  6onsid6rabl6  sueaMi 

A  (itiil  ttiore  it&portant  journal,  is  the  teiUthfifi  fkr  1l%e&bfU 
(theologicdl  periodical),  which  appears  Hi  Freiburg,  in  firllg&tt,  ttii- 
der  the  ^itoTship  of  thOse  distittgtilshed  dltined  lifid  Ublt^  ^6- 
lars.  Dr.  Hug,  Dr.  Hirsciher,  Dr.  St&ud^Utfiaier,  ahd  otlieM.  Tw^ 
numbers  of  this  quarterly  journal  have  appeared,  lifld  thd  Altiillto 
they  contain  are  highly  interestiUg,  and  dispmy  conilderttbie  leaTfllfig 
and  abilitj.  Among  them,  may  be  liotided  H  Ulo6t  ttmst^rfy  reAitai* 
tion  of  Strauss's  blasphemous  work,  Th6  Life  of  JbHh^^  by  &at  Cel^ 
brated  biblical  critic,  Dr.  Hug. 

The  journal,  edited  by  the  younger  Gorres  &nd  Fhilllpd,  ^utitkd, 
HUtorisch-PoHHscke  Blatter  (HistoHto-PoUtibal  Pap^8\  pursues  its 
career  most  gloriously,  and  exerts  great  influence  oU  public  opinldH* 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE* 

The  CAMOMizATiONt— Trinity  Sunday  (May  £6th)  having  been 
fixed  for  this  solemn  and  imposing  rite,  the  arcbishops  and  bishops, 
within  the  neighbourhood  of  tlome,  were  invited,  by  circulars  from 
the  Congregation  ctel  Concilio,  to  the  city.  The  virtues  and  the 
miracles  wrought  by  the  five  saints,  D.  Alphonsus  Liguori,  Bishop 
of  St  Agatha»  Founder  of  the  Order  of  Our  Blessed  Redeemer;  B. 
Francis,  of  Girolamo,  tViest  of  the  Society  of  Jesus;  B*  John  Joseph, 
of  the  Cross  of  the  Order  of  St  Peter  of  Alcantara ;  B«  J'aoifiouS)  of 
San  Severino  of  the  Reformed  Minor  Observance ;  and  B>  Veronioa 
Giuliani  Capuchiness,*  had  been  previously  examined  and  approved 
by  the  Congregation  of  tlites,  and  by  several  popes)  decrees  having 
been  issued,  at  various  stages  of  the  process,  by  nein*ly  every  pope 
since  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  A  favourable  decision  having 
been  given  on  all  these  occasions,  as  well  as  in  the  Secret  Consistory, 
held  m  December  last,  notice  was  given  of  five  Consistories^  ft^  be 


■  T.  n 


*  For  an  acoouAt  ot  their  lives,  and  of  the  prbcesses  ftone  through  before  their 
canonization,  see  their  Lives,  phhlished  by  C.  Dolman,  Loudonj  1^9. 
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held  during  the  three  first  weeks  in  May,  to  be  composed  of  the 
cardinals,  archbishops,  and  bishops,  in  the  city.  The  first  of  them 
was  held  in  the  Vatican  Palace,  on  the  8th  of  May,  and  consisted  of 
thirty  cardinals,  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  and  Antioch ;  and 
forty-three  archbishops  and  bishops.  His  Holiness,  in  a  short  allo- 
cution, pointed  out  the  leading  virtue  and  actions  of  B.  Alphonsus, 
and  declared  himself  inclined  to  enrol  him  in  the  catalogue  of  saints, 
but  judged  it  expedient  to  request  the  previous  counsel  of  the  per- 
sons present.  Each  of  the  cardinals  and  prelates  then  read  his  auto- 
graph vote,  which  was  afterwards  delivered  to  the  pope.  At  the 
conclusion,  his  Holiness  pronounced  his  conviction  that  all  were 
unanimous  in  desiring  the  canonization  of  the  servant  of  Grod ;  bat 
as  he  was  unwilling  to  proceed  without  the  utmost  prudence,  he  r^ 
quested  them  to  join  with  him  in  prayer,  to  obtain  the  divine  light 
upon  his  determination.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Cardinal 
Pacca,  in  his  vote  at  the  first  Consistory,  expressed  his  joy  at  seeing 
the  approach  of  the  canonization  of  B.  Alphonsus,  with  whom  in  his 
youth  he  had  been  acquainted,  and  whose  cause  he  had,  from  the 
beginning,  watched  over  and  promoted,  with  the  utmost  anxiety  and 
zeai.  In  the  four  succeeding  consistories,  the  same  order  was  ob- 
served, and  the  number  of  bbhops  increased  on  each  occasion. 
Fasts,  public  prayers,  and  the  exposition  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
were  ordered  by  the  cardinal  vicar  to  implore  the  grace  of  God  and 
the  assistance  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  to  g^ide  the  pope  in  his  decision. 

The  preparations  in  St  Peter's  began  early  in  the  present  year. 
The  nave  and  transept  were  covered  with  rich  hangings,  and  thou- 
sands of  lights  in  every  part  of  the  church,  added  to  the  brilliancy 
and  splendour  of  the  ceremony.  Along  the  transept,  were  arranged 
medallions  and  pictures,  respresenting  the  miracles  wrought  by  the 
saints :  the  first,  of  B.  Alphonsus,  represented  the  instantaneous 
cure  of  Antonia  Tarsia,  who,  in  faUiug  from  an  immense  height, 
with  a  sack  of  grain,  had  been  so  severely  bruised,  that  her  life  had 
been  despaired  of;  the  second,  was  the  cure  of  Peter  Canale,  a  Ca- 
maldolese  lay-brother,  who,  upon  applying  the  picture  of  the  saint 
to  his  breast,  was  at  once  cured  of  a  dangerous  wound,  caused  by  a 
bruise  he  had  received.  The  first  miracle  of  B.  Francis,  of  Giro- 
lamo,  was  the  healing,  in  the  person  of  Ciyetan  Santoro,  of  an  incu- 
rable gangrene;  the  second,  of  an  ulcer,  in  the  person  of  Maria 
Greco,  which  had  been  produced  by  an  inveterate  epilepsy,  to  which 
she  was  subject  The  miracles  of  B.  John  Joseph,  were  the  instan- 
taneous cure  of  Francis  Salerno,  a  priest,  and  of  Mary  Romanelli,  a 
nun,  from  mortal  distempers,  the  latter  being  at  the  point  of  death. 
Those  of  B.  Pftcificus,  were  the  cure  of  Serafina  del  Bergamo  of  a 
dangerous  complaint;  and  of  Maria  Marchetti,  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity,  by  repeated  wounds  inflicted  on  her  person.  The  medal- 
lions of  B.  Veronica  Giuliani  represented  the  sudden  cure  of  Maria 
Geltrude  of  consumption,  pronounced  fatal  by  her  phyudans;  and 
Scolastica  Gigli,  of  a  dangerous  fracture.    A  large  picture  of  the 
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Most  Blessed  Trinity,  surrounded  with  rays  of  glory,  was  over  the 
papal  throne,  on  each  side  of  which  were  the  standards  of  the  saints: 
and  between  the  throne  and  high  altar,  were  seats  for  the  cardinals 
and  prelates.  Galleries  were  prepared  on  each  side  for  the  royal 
visitors  and  the  corf>s  diplomaiiqtie.  The  kings  of  Bavaria  and  Na* 
pies,  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Bavaria,  and  the  Princesses  of  Saxony 
and  Denmark  were  present.  Galleries  were  likewise  reserved  for 
the  papal  choir,  and  the  members  of  the  religious  orders  to  which 
the  saints  belonged. 

At  six  o'clock,  the  procession  began  to  move  from  the  Sistine 
Chapel  towards  the  grand  colonnade,  along  the  inside  of  which,  the 
troops  of  the  line  were  stationed.  The  procession  consbted  of  the 
different  colleges  and  the  secular  and  regular  clergy,  with  their  re- 
spective crosses  and  standards,  each  individual  bearing  a  lighted 
taper.  They  filed  off  on  either  side  of  the  colonade,  so  as  to  allow 
^e  chapters  of  the  three  patriarchal  Basilicas  (St.  Peter's,  St.  Maria 
Maggiore,  and  St  John  Lateran,)  and  the  rest  of  the  procession  to 
pass  between  them.  To  them  succeeded  the  Vice-Gerent  of  Rome, 
with  the  members  of  his  tribunal,  who  were  followed  by  the  Con- 
suitors  of  the  Congregation  of  Rites.  The  standard  of  B.  Veronica 
followed,  borne  by  the  Confraternity  of  S.  Felix,  of  Cantalice ;  and 
then,  in  succession,  that  of  B.  Pacificus,  borne  by  the  Confraternity 
of  St.  Antony  of  Padua;  of  B.  John  Joseph,  by  the  Confraternity 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  of  St.  Peter's ;  of  B.  Francis,  of  Girolamo, 
by  the  Confratemi^  of  St  Francis  Xavier;  and,  lastly,  that  of  B. 
Alphonsus,  by  the  Confraternity  of  the  Stigmata,  to  whom  the  Con- 
fraternity of  ike  Blessed  Sacrament  had  yielded  this  honour.  Before 
each  standard,  walked  six  religious,  in  surplices,  members  of  the 
orders  to  which  the  saints  belonged ;  and  the  cords  of  the  standards 
were,  held  by  the  superiors  of  the  order,  except  that  the  Prince  of 
Polica,  Don  Joseph  de  Liguori,  nephew  of  B.  Alphonsus  (who  re- 
ceived the  sacrament  of  confirmation  at  his  hands),  and  the  grandr 
nephews  of  the  saint  followed  the  standard  of  their  illustrious  relative ; 
and  that  the  cords  of  that  of  B.  Veronica,  were  supported  by  Mon- 
signor  Mancini,  one  of  the  Papal  Masters  of  Ceremonies,  and  Sig. 
Ignatius  Giuliani,  both  related  to  the  siaint  After  each  standard, 
walked  the  postulators  or  solicitors  of  their  cause  before  the  Con- 
gregation of  Rites.  The  prelates  of  the  court,  and  officers  of  the 
pope's  household,  succeeded  according  to  their  rank;  and,  after 
them,  the  abbots,  bishops,  archbishops,  and  patriarchs,  wearing  their 
copes  and  mitres ;  and  the  cardinals,  wearing  the  vestments  of  their 
order.  The  magistrates  and  governor  of  Rome,  and  the  assistant 
cardinal-deacons  immediately  preceded  the  pope,  who  was  borne  on 
his  state-chair,  under  a  canopy,  which  was  supported,  alternately, 
by  members  of  the  German,  Propaganda,  English,  Irish,  and  other 
colleges ;  the  procession  was  closed  by  different  officers  of  the  court 
and  household. 

The  procession  having  entered  the  church,  the  pope  stopped  for 
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8  few  moihentt  before  the  altar  of  the  Blessed  Sacrametft,  and  then 
proceeding  to  his  throne, receired  the  ** obedience**  as  it  is  styled,  of 
cardinals  and  bishops.  Afterwards,  Cardinal  Lambtiischihl,  Ptotn^ 
rator  of  the  Canonization,  proceeded,  together  irith  one  of  the  con- 
sistorial  advocates,  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and  the  latter,  upon 
his  knees,  brought  his  Holiness  to  enrol  the  five  servUnts  of  God  in 
the  calendar  of  saints.  Monsignor  Gasperini,  Secretary  of  Briefs, 
replied,  in  the  name  of  his  Holiness,  that,  in  a  tnatte^  of  stich  im- 
portance, no  steps  should  be  taken  without  the  light  of  heaven ;  and 
the  pope  descended  from  his  throne  and  knelt,  while  the  litaliy  of 
the  saihis  was  sung  by  the  choir.  The  cardinal  returned,  and  the 
advocate  repeated  the  petition  in  more  earnest  terms;  and  the 
Secretary  again  replied,  that  fresh  pra^f  ers  must  be  ofibred  lip  to  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  and  the  Vent  Creator  Spiritus  was  sung.  At  the  third 
petition,  the  secretary  answered,  that  his  Holiness,  being  now  satis- 
fied, would  pronounce  the  definitive  sentence.  The  whole  saciM 
assembly  then  rose,  and  the  pope,  seated  on  his  throne,  pronounced 
the  decree,  ordering  their  names  to  be  inserted  in  the  calendaf,  and 
enjoining  that  their  memory  should  be  revered  by  the  faithful.  l*hfe 
advocate  returned  thanks  to  the  pope,  in  the  name  of  the  cardinal- 
procurator.  The  pope,  Hsing  from  his  throne,  intoned  the  Te  Deum, 
the  trumpets  sounded,  salutes  of  artillery  were  fired  from  the  Castle 
of  Sant'  Angelo ;  and  all  the  bells  of  the  city  pealed  for  an  houh  At 
the  end  of  the  Te  Deum,  Cardinal  Rivarola,  the  first  Cardinal- 
Deacon,  first  invoked  the  servants  oF  God  with  the  title  of  saintt, 
and  his  Holiness  recited  the  prayer,  and  imparted  his  apostolic  be- 
nediction. 

High  nuup  was  then  celebrated  by  the  pope,  with  the  Usual  splen- 
dour and  ceremonies.  After  the  gospel,  his  Holiness  delivered  an 
eloquent  homily  in  praise  of  the  saints.  At  the  offbrtory,  the  five 
oblations  of  torches,  loaves  and  wine  were  presented  to  the  pope  by 
Cardinal  Lambruschini,  and  fifteen  other  cardinals,  attended  by  the 
postulators  of  the  causes  of  the  saints,  and  the  vadous  relatives  al- 
ready mentioned.  At  the  end  of  mass,  his  Holiness  was  bortie  on 
his  state-chair,  attended  by  the  cardinals  and  prelates,  to  the  gallery 
oVer  the  grand  entrance,  and  thence  gave  his  benediction,  in  the 
usual  fbrm,  to  the  immense  multitude  assembled  in  the  square  below. 

A  beautiful  medal,  by  Girometti,  has  been  struck,  to  commemo- 
rate the  joyful  event  On  one  side,  is  the  head  of  the  poritilF,  and 
on  the  other,  the  five  saints,  in  a  ^up,  with  a  ray  of  light  beaming 
upon  them ;  with  the  legend  "  Mirabuis  Deus  in  sancfie  suis.** 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death,  at  Rome,  on  the  23rd  of  June, 
of  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Joseph  Sala,  Priest  of  the  title  of  Santa 
Maria  della  Pace,  Prefect  of  the  Congregation  of  Bishops  and  Re- 
gulars, and  of  the  Extraordinar}'  Sanitary  Commission.: — ^\Vc  have  to 
add  the  death  of  Cardinal  Fesch,  first  Cardinal  Priest  of  the  title  of 
St  Laurence,  in  Lucina.  His  remains  have  been  interred  with 
those  of  his  sister,  Napoleon's  mother,  at  Corneto. 
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SdHttissitni  btmihi  noHri  Gregorii  divina  ftroviieHtid  bdbtk  X^t. 
allocutio  Kabitm  in  coiiHstorio  iecrito  pOitridie  norias  JulH,  18^9. 

VBKBltAlilLES  ^RATRES : 

"  Officii  memdres  tuendofam  Ecclesise  jtiriuni,  qbod  Nobis  licet 
itJQtii^rentibas  diWnitus  eutn  Subretiio  FotiUficatU  iinpositaiii  est,  rd- 
clamayiiiius  hoc  ipso  in  loco  Iv.  Idbs  Decembris  ann.  t837  contra 
vim  illatam  Vetierabili  Fratrl  Cletnenti  Augusto  Archiepiscopd  Colo- 
niensi,  qui  scilicet  Borussici  Gubeniii  jussu  sub  custodia  tiiilitis  prd- 
cul  a  dil^to  grege  non  aliabi  6b  causatil  rekgatus  fdit.  tii§i  ^uod  in 
Mixtariim  Nuptiarum  negotib  Ecclesise  Catholic^  Itegm&s,  qu«e  cum 
ipsa  ejiis  doctrina  conjuticta  sunt,  perfringere  recUs&Verat«  Rursus 
aeiude  Idibus  SeptembHs  anni  proximi  Apostolieatn  voceih  in  Cdti- 
sessu  vestro  attollere  coacti  fuimus  ob  alia,  quae  in  eodetd  idohil^ifls 
Regno  contra  jura  et  libertatem  EcclesisD  gestit  filetant,  occfi^iond 
bn^sertim  Venerabilis  Fratris  Martini  Arcbiejpiscopi  Gnesbensis  6t 
rosntoieniiis  dut  in  ipsa  ilia  Mixtorum  Cduntibibtttbi  causa  SadCrdo- 
tibus  siiarum  Dioecesiuni  in  memoriabi  t^Votavemt  cUthdlicaiH  ddc« 
trinam>  et  cdhsDrentis  Canonunl  disciplinse  titistddiatb  in6ulcdVdrat. 
Interea  rero  noii  prdstertniftimtls  agere,  piotlt  ant&ii  chm  A^gio  6tt 
bemio,  et  missis  ad  illud  per  ejus  Administrum  teu  Negottofutb 
Gestorem  iteratis  expdstulationibtis  Ecclesise  bausaib  tu^ri.  Spetli- 
banlus  equidetn  Serenissimum  Regetn  melioribus  titetitem  tonsiliis 
denidde  p^rtnissurum,  ut  prsediclus  Coloniensis  Arcbiepiscopus  redii'et 
ad  Ecclesiam  siiam,  atqUe  ut  idem  ipse,  nee  nob  et  metnoratUs 
Atcbiepiscopus  Gnesbensis  iic  Posnaniensis,  ceterique  t!atholici 
Antistites  illius  Hegni  in  omnibus,  quse  Religiobi^  sunt,  pastorali 
auctoritate  sua,  Apostolicse  hujus  S^dis  ductu,  Imere  fruerentur.  S^d 
contra  accidit ;  factubi  est  enim  ut  Ecclesiastics  libertatis  oppressio 
novis  subinde  actibus  urgeretur,  et  in  negotio  illo  Archiepiscopi 
Gnesbensis  et  Posnaniebsis  res  eo  porro  devenit,  ut  idem  Venerabilis 
Prater,  ob  snabi  in  discipliria  doctrinaque  EcclesisB  Catholicse  ser- 
vanda constantiam,  a  Laicis  Magistratibus,  nullum  in  ejusmodi  per- 
sonam et  causatn  jus  babentibus,  jbdiciali  Sententia  condemnaretor. 
Decreverunt  Regii  Judices  ca  de  re  inde  a  postremis  diebns  Mensis 
Februarii  hujus  anni ;  verum  reclamare  antenac  noluimus,  quia  Sen- 
tentia eadem  nondum  Atchiepiscopo  denunciata  fuerat,  atque  hinc 
tota  ilia  causa  in  suspenso  adhttc  esse  vidAatur,  Nosaue  ipsi  non 
satis  ndveiidnus  qiiidnilm  a  Judicibus  pronuneiiktum  misset.  Sed 
facta  est  tandem  ea  denunciato  sub  ilbem  Mensis  Aprllis,  postquam 
idem  Arcbiepiscopus  Regiis  Litteris  accersitus  Berollntini  se  conta- 
lisset:  ac  re  siibmde  evulgata,  Nos  integram  quoque  ipsius  Sen- 
tentia vim  ex  certissimis  nuntlis  hue  allatis  rescivibius.  Intelleicimils 
scilicet,  Arcbiepiscbptitb  trium  omnino  delictorum  apbd  memoratos 
Judices  ^toctisatum^  m  illk  ipsa  Sententia  liberatum  prorsus  fuisse  turn 
a  crimibe  leesse  MajestiLtis,  tum  a  crimine  excitati  ad  seditiobetfi 
populi ;  de  quo  qtli^bi  Uilx>que  vix  credibile  est  ut  ptudentisrimUs 
ill^  ac  mansbettii  Abtistes,  in  suspicionem  venire  potuetit.  Ita  es 
tribus  deiictis  feid^ill  iniputatis  non  aliud  snperenit,  nisi  qbod  in  Mix- 
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torum  Connnbionim  causa  Civiles  Status  Borrussici  Leges  (Leges 
nimirum  Regulis  Ecclesiae  contrarias)  violasse  argnebatur.  Atqoe 
hujus  delicti  uomine  iidem  Judices  Archiepiscopam  ipsam  son  modo 
ad  solvendas  Processus  expensas,  atque  ut  detiueretur  per  sex  menses 
in  munito  aliquo  Castro  condemnarunt,  sed  etiam  inhabilem  dedara- 
runt  ad  munia  et  officia  quaelibet  in  Regno  Bomssiai  obeanda,  et 
infando  praeterea  ausu  cumdem  a  Fastorali  et  Metropolitano  manere 
deposuerunt 

"  Verba  desnnt^  Venerabiles  Fratres^  quibus  explicare  satis  valea- 
mus  maerorem  acerbissimnm^  quern  ex  ejus  rei  cognitione  hansimos ; 
sed  Yobis  difficile  non  erit  vim  nostri  doloris  ex  ea,  qnam  ipsi  Vos 
experimini,  molestia  conjicere.  Enimvero  i\pn  agitur  tantum  de 
sacra  Episcopi  persona  per  traductionem  ad  Laicos  Judices  utcamque 
violata :  verum  et  causa,  ob  quam  judicatus,  et  poena,  qu»  irrogata 
illi  est,  longe  graviorem  divini  Ecclesiae  juris  invasionem  demonstimt. 
Nimirum  si  poenam  illam  spectetis,  Arcbiepiscopus  non  temporalibos 
tantum  incommodis  multatus,  sed  de  suo  etiam  in  ntraqne  Dioocesiy 
et  circa  Culmensem  Suffitiganeam  Ecclesiam  officio  depositus  legitnr ; 
quasi  scilicet  Sacra  potestas,  quam  Episcopi  a  Spintn  Sancto  per 
ministerium  nostrum  accipiunt,  auctoritate  possit  ssecularis  Magis- 
tratus  auferri.  Si  antem  ad  poenae  causam  respiciatis,  Tiolatio  lUa 
Civilium  de  Mixto  Matrimonio  Legnm,  ob  qnam  Archiepiscopam 
condemnare  volnerunt,  non  spectabat  uUo  modo  ad  civiles  Nuptiarom 
ejusmodi  effectus,  quos  iUe  minime  attigerat,  quin  et  6e  nihil  prorsas 
de  iis  edicere  velle  declaraverat :  sed  tantum  ut  gravissimis  paslonlis 
muncris  obligationibus  satisfaceret,  atque  adeo  justis  compulsos  coq- 
scientiae  stimulis  Clerum  suae  utriusque  Dicecescos  datis  ad  eos  Lit- 
tens  allocutus  fuerat  de  sanctitate  Matrimonii,  et  de  religiosis  obliga- 
tionibus Catbolicorcnm  Conjugum,  imprimis  de  prole  universa  ex 
divinae  Legis  prsescripto  ad  veram  Fidem  educanaa,  et  de  cautioui* 
bus  ab  Ecdesia  statu tis  ut  obligationes  esedem  serventur ;  atque  hinc 
Sacerdotes,  indicta  etiam  a  Sacro  ministerio  Suspensione,  graviter 
admonuerat  officii  sui,  ut  Catholicis  suae  quisque  Fkuteciae  eaoem  ilia 
Dei  et  Ecclesise  praecepta  opportune  incnlcarent ;  et  quoties  Catho- 
licus  aliquis  Matrimonium  Mixtum  absque  memoratis  cautionibus,  in 
suam  scilicet  futurseque  prolis  spiritualem  pemiciem,  inire  nihilo- 
minus  vellet  ut  cavereMI  saltern  Sacerdotes  ipsi,  ne  tales  Nuptias 
Catbolico  ritu  conjungerent,  aut  illis  assensum  suum  quoqao  modo 
prnberent.  Jam  vero  si  Catbolico  Antistiti  libemm  in  Bomssia  non 
sit  tueri  sanctitatem  Matrimonii,  quod  magnum  in  Cbristo  et  in 
Ecclesia  Sacramentum  est,  nee  Sacerdotes  districte  admonere  de 
ratione,  quam  tenere  iUos  oportet,  ut  sacrilegum  facinus  CathoUcomm 
illicitas  coram  Deo  et  Ecclesia  Nuptias  inire  volentium  patemis  instmo- 
tionibus  et  adhortationibus  impediant,  aut  certe  at  illorum  peocatom 
suo  ipsi  facto  non  approbent;  si  hcec  igitur,  quae  (ut  repetere  iteram 
juvat^  non  civiles  ullos  Matrimonii  efiectos,  sed  tantum  Catholicam 
hoc  in  genere  doctrinam  Fidei  ac  morumi  et  cohssrentes  Canonam 
sancliones  respiciunt,  libera  Episcopis  in  eo  Regno  non  sint,  qMS 
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tandem  erit  libertas  ilia,  qnam  Serenissimus  Rex  Catholicae  Religioni 
in  Ditone  soa  diversis  occasionibus  repromisit  P  Hcec  Nos  nt  primam 
cognovimus,  atatim  sabiit  animum  coffitado  gravissimflB  obligationiSy 
qoa  violatam  adeo  hac  in  caosa  CauiolicflB  Religionis  Eccleaiedqae 
SanctflB  ja9  defendere  obstringimar.  Quare  post  fnsas  ad  Deom  sap* 
plices  preces,  et  rem  universam  coram  £o  matm*e  perpensam,  non-* 
nullis  etiara  ex  vestro  amplissimo  Ordine  sapientibos  et  pmdentibos 
"Vlris  ad  deliberationem  adhibitis,  hodie  tandem  exqnimur  qusB  ex 
unanimi  eommdem  consilio  facienda  censoimus. 

£t  primo  quidem  expostulationes,  quas  supra  memoravimus  a 
Nobis  hoc  ipso  in  loco  factas,  ac  subinde  in  publicum  editas,  enixius 
nunc  in  frequenti  bujqs  diei  Consessu  iterantes  reclamamus  pari^r 
contra  reliquia  omnia,  quse  sive  in  causa  ilia  Archiepiscopi  Gnesnen-' 
sis  et  Posnaniensis,  sive  aliis  quibusque  occasionibus  in  Catholicae 
Religionis  detrimentum,  et  contra  Ecclesise  SanctsBque  hujus  Sedis 
jura  in  Bomssise  Regno  quomodolibet  gesta  sunt.  Deinde  querimar 
nominatim,  ac  vehementer  expostulamus  de  Sententia  ilia,  qu»  pne 
dicti  Laici  Indices  sacram  memorati  Archiepiscopi  personam  in  Re- 
ligionis prsesertim  causa  judicare,  et  Ecclesiastica  etiam  Depositionis 
poena  mnltare  ausi  sunt ;  et  Auctoritate  nostra  Apostolica  declaramus 
atque  decernimus,  eumdem  Yenerabilem  Fratrem  Martinum  esse 
adhuc  verum  unicumque  Archiepiscopum  Ecclesiarum  Gnesnee  ac 
Posnaniee,  et  ex  ea  Sententia,  utpote  Canonico  ac  Divino  ipso  Jure 
irrita,  nullum  omnino  jus  amisisse ;  atque  hinc  ah  Ecclesia  quidem 
Culmensi  in  iis  quae  Metropolitanse  jurisdictionis  sunt,  in  cunctis 
vero  quae  ad  Religionem  et  Episcopalem  auctoritatem  pertinent,  ab 
utroque  Gregc  suarum  Dioecessium  omnimodam  illi,  prout  antea, 
obedientiam  deberi.  Immo  Antistitem  ipsum  ob  suum  Religionis 
studium,  et  invictam  Episcopalis  animi  coustantiam  plurimus  merito 
prosequimur  laudibus,  eique  impense  gratulamur,  quod  dignus  habitus 
est  pro  Nomine  Jesu  contumeliam  pati.  Jam  vero  mens  Nobis  erat 
banc  reclamationem  aliquo  etiam  novo  improbationis  nostrae  docu- 
mento  confirmare,  quod  ipsa  rei  gravitas  exposcere  videbatur ;  quum 
praesertim  in  irritum  usque  modo  cesserint  pi*aecedentes  aliae  expos- 
tulationes tum  in  causa  ilia  Colon iensis  Archiepiscopi,  qui  procul 
adhuc  a  Sede  sua  detinetur,  tum  in  ipso  negotio  Archiepiscopi  Gnes- 
nensis  et  Posnaniensis.  Verum  ne  festinatione  potius  ducti,  quam 
longanimitate  pecatoque  consilio  usi  videamur;  et  ex  justitia  ipsa 
causiB  adhuc  sperantes,  ulteriore  ilia  improbantis  animi  significatione 
snpersedemus. 

^  Atque  banc  nacti  occasionem  profitemur  etiam  ac  palam  edicimus, 
Nos  ad  ipsam  hujus  diei  expostulationem,  uti  et  ad  alias,  quas  antea 
fecimus,  sesre  admodum,  ac  reluctante  pene  animo  devenisse,  sola 
scilicet  Rehgionis  causa,  et  nostri  implendi  muneris  necessitate  com- 
pnlsos.  Itaqne  nihil  optamus  magis,  quam  ut  reditu  ad  Ecclesias 
snas  Antistiti  utrique  permisso,  et  impedimentis,  quibus  exercitium 
Ecclesiastic89  Potestatis  constrictum  nunc  est,  tandem  in  toto  Bo- 
russiae  Regno  cessantibiis,  omnis  in  posterum  dissensionis  causa  tolla- 
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tqrf  £t  bona  equideiq^  nt  supra  innuimns,  spo  snsteniaiaqr  fore,  i|t 
fi^i^  hujusmodi  evenuis  diu  expectandum  non  uL  Enimvero  si 
Qez  SerpnissimnSi  ezpelsa  qua  est  mente,  tDtam  rei  causam  penitius 
i^tenderitj  ffLcOe  recognoscet  in  iis,  quae  ab  ntroque  Aivbiepiscopp 
gesta  sunt,  nihil  haberi  quod  ^d  Rdigionis  negotia  non  pertineat;  ac 
prgbe  insuper  intellip;et  quam  pericusolum  Civili  etiam  Qrdini  fntu- 
mni  esset,  si  Catholici  su»  Ditionis  magno  numero  indncerentur  ad 
S.  Matris  Ecelesis  regulas  maxime  in  tarn  gravi  re  contemnendas ; 
nam  iidem  ipsi  ad  contumaciam  assuescentes  subinde  majori  admo- 
dum  facilitate  Civiles  Leges  violarcnt. 

Ceterum  ad  Civilia  ipsa  negotia  quod  attinet,  etsi  nemo  jam  nisi 
per  manifestam  injuriam  de  mente  nostra  dubitare  posset,  tamen 
palam  rnrsus  hie  protestamur  ac  declaramus,  Nos  in  solemni  hoc  actu 
non  aliuc)  habuisse  propositum  quam  Religionis  Ecclesiseque  jura 
tueri,  non  autem  ut  de  rebus  vere  Civilibus,  quae  B^i  juris  sunt, 
quidquaip  yel  minimum  attingeremus.  Hinc  etiam  cunctos  in  Bo- 
russico  Regpo  Ecclesia  fih'os  Apostolica  Auctoritate  admonemus,  et 
obtestamur  in  Domino  vehementer,  ut  in  his  ouidem,  quae  supra  dc 
Matrin)onio  et  de  consequentibus  Conjugum  oDligationibus  diximus, 
ac  generatim  in  omnibus,  qu»  ad  Fidem  et  mores  pertinent,  qusve 
sacrorum  Canon  um  Disciplina  statunntur,  obedienter  adhaereant 
S.  Matri  Ekclesis,  neque  uUius  unquam  temporalis  emolumenti  spe, 
ant  detrimenti  metu,  ab  ejusdem  communione  et  obsequio  abdnci  se 
sinant ;  yerum  aliis  m  rebus,  quae  Ci?ilis  sunt  Ordinis,  obtemperent 
fideliter  jussionibus  Serenissimi  Regis,  et  avertant  omnino  aures  suas 
a  fallaciis  turbulentorum  hominum  seditiosa  docentiura,  atque  adeo 
M^estati  Suae,  juxta  Pauli  Apostoli  monitum,  subditi  sint  nom 
folum  propter  tram,  sed  etiam  propter  conscientiam.  Ita  prasceptis 
obedient  Divini  Fastorum  Frincipis,  qui  rcddenda  docuit  qum  9UBt 
Citsaris,  Ctezari :  et  qua  sunt  Dei,  Deo ;  ct  obinutescere  illos  facient 
qui  de  Catholicorum  fideUtate  apud  Regiam  Miyestatem  detrahere 
audeant. 

"  Haec  sunt,  quae  in  gravissimo,  quod  explicavimus,  negotio  Vo* 
biscum,  Yencrabifes  Fiatres  hunc  in  locum  congregatis  communi- 
canda  censuimus.  De  reliquo  ne  intcnnittamus,  Yenerabiles 
Fratres,  Misericodiarum  Fatrem  in  gemitu  et  lacrymis  per  merila 
Jesu  Christi  suppliciter  obsccrarc,  ut  memoratis  Archiepiscopis,  nee 
non  Praesulibus  ceteris,  et  omni  Borussiac  Clero,  fideliquc  Popnlo 
perseverantem  tribuat  in  voluntate  sua  famulatum,  atque  ut  Serenissi- 
mum  Regem  ad  praestandam  subditis  suis  plenam  CatholicsD  Beli* 
giunis  libertatem  indinet;  denique  ut  quae  in  ibi  ad  versus  Ecdesiae 
JUS  cogitata  gestaque  sunt,  in  ejusdem  bonum  convertat. 

(Translation.) 
The  Allocution  of  his  Holiness  Gregory  XVI,  held  in  a  Secret  Con- 
sistory  in  July,  1839. 

^  Venerable  Brethren, — Mindful  of  our  duty  of  proteciiag  the 
rights  of  the  Church,  which,  with  the  supreme  ponUficatflb  ^if^  '^^' 
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posed  hj  the  Abi^hty  pn  ^s,  however  unworthy^  we  poured  forth 
frpp^  ^his  9MAe  placei  in  the  month  of  December*  1B37»  our  protect 
9gf^Dst  the  violence  done  to  our  venerable  br<)ther  Clement  4^*^ 
giosjbus  ^rchbiahop  of  Cologne,  vho  is  imprisoned  bv  the  order 
of  jthe  Pr^fisi^  government,  under  a  miliary  guard,  for  no  other 
cause  than  that,  on  the  matter  of  mixed  marriages,  he  h^d  refused 
tp  disobey  the  rules  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  have  a  very  e|Q(|e 
ppnoexiPP  with  her  dpetripe.    Again,  noorepyer,  in  the  n^potb  of 
September  last,  we  were  constrained  to  raise  our  apostolic  vpice  in 
your  cpngregatiouy  by  reason  of  other  tr^sactionS|  which  had  QC- 
cured  in  Qie  same  kingdom  of  Prussia,  in  opposition  to  the  lavs  apd 
liberties  pf  the  Church,  with  reference  especially  to  our  veperable 
brother  Martin  Archbishop  of  Gnesen  and  Posen,  who,  in  that  saipe 
eause  pf  mixed  marriages,  had  recalled  the  CathpUc  doctrine  po  the 
mip^^  of  his  cli^rgy,  and  bad  inculcated  the  observance  ojf  discipline, 
in  conformity  with  the  canons  of  the  Church*    Iq  the  mean  while, 
however^  we  have  not  pmitted  to  treat,  as  before,  with  the  ^ipg 
of  Pru49ia#  ai^d  to  protect  the  cause  of  the  Chmrch,  by  sendii^ 
with    that  vi#w,  reiterated  expostulations,  through  hb  adminia- 
tratoi*,  or  charge  tC affaires.    We  had»  ipdeed,  entertaiped  hopes  that 
his  serene  m^esty,  following  better  councils,  would  have  at  lepffUi 
permitted  the  aforesaid  Archbishop  of  Cologne  to  return  to  nis 
church ;  and  that  he,  and  also  the  Archbishop  of  Gnesen  and  Posen, 
and  the  other  Catholic  3ishops  of  that  kingdom*  freely  to  enjoy 
in  all  matters  of  religion,  their  pastoral  authority,  under  the  guidapoe 
of  this  holy  see.    But  it  hath  otherwise  fallen  out;  for  it  hath  h^- 
pened  that  the  oppression  of  the  liberty  of  the  Church  hath  been 
ipcreased  by  new  and  additional  circumstances ;  and  in  this  xnatter 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Gnesen  and  Posen,  things  have  gone  so  far 
that  that  same  venerable  brother,  by  reason  of  his  constancy  in  ob- 
serving the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Catholic  Church}  has 
been  cpudepM^ed  by  the  judicid  decision  of  lay  ma^str^s,  who  had 
no  kind  of  authority  over  such  a  person  and  in  such  a  cause.     The 
iudees  of  the  king  issued  their  decree  on  this  n^atter,  as  far  baok  as 
m  we  latter  end  of  the  month  of  February  of  ibe  present  year ;  bnt 
we  were  unwilling  befo'e  this  time  to  issue  our  protest,  because  that 
sentence  had  not  as  yet  been  fonnally  noti^d  to  the  archbishop,  and 
on  that  account  the  whole  business  as  yet  appeared  to  be  in  sus- 
pense, and  we  ourselves  had  no  sufficient  information  as  to  the  sen- 
tence which  would  be  pronounced  by  the  judges.    But,  at  length 
towards  the  end  of  April,  that  denunciation  was  made,  and  the  arch- 
bishop being  summoned  by  royal  letters,  had  gone  tp  Berlin,  and  the 
whole  business  having  been  then  made  public,  we,  also,  liave  been  in- 
formed of  the  whple  force  of  this  sentence  by  niost  sure  n^essengers 
who  have  been  broi^ht  hither.   We  have,  moreover,  understood  that 
the  archbishop  stoodaccuaed,  before  the  judges  we  have  referred  tp, 
of  three  o^Qences  in  the  whole ;  but  that,  in  the  sentence  itselfi  be 
w«s  altogether  y^q^ittcid  of  ti^e  chsirgo  of  high  (rapon^  and,  ^Isp^  qi 
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the  charge  of  exciting  the  people  to  sedition ;  in  both  of  which  cases, 
it  is  scarcely  credible  that  so  very  prudent  and  well-skilled  a  bishop 
could  have  fallen  under  any  suspicion.  Thus,  out  of  the  three 
charges  imputed  to  hinit  none  remained  except  that  it  was  alleged 
that  in  the  cause  of  mixed  marriages,  he  had  violated  the  civil  laws 
of  the  Prussian  State — laws,  be  it  remembered,  which  are  contrary 
to  the  rules  of  the  Church — and,  under  the  pretence  of  this  charge, 
these  same  judges  have  condenmed  the  archbishop  not  merdy  to  pay 
the  expences  of  the  process,  and  to  be  detained  for  six  months  in 
some  fortress,  but  have  also  pronounced  him  incapable  of  performing 
any  offices  or  duties  in  the  Prussian  kingdom  ;  but,  moreover,  by 
an  unheard  of  audacity,  have  deposed  him  from  his  pastoral  and 
metropolitical  functions. 

Words  are  wanting,  venerable  brethren,  by  which  we  can  suffi- 
ciently express  the  very  bitter  grief  which  we  derived  from  hearing 
of  this  afiair;  but  to  you  it  will  be  no  difficult  task  to  conjecture 
the  force  of  our  sorrow  from  that  which  you  yourselves  must  have 
experienced.  But  the  matter  concerns  not  only  the  violation  of  the 
sacred  person  of  a  bishop,  by  delivering  him  up  to  lay  judges,  but 
the  cause  also,  on  account  of  which  he  is  condemned,  and  the  pu- 
nishment Y^hich  has  been  infficted  upon  him,  exhibit  a  far  more 
grave  invasion  of  the  divine  right  of  the  Church.  For,  truly,  if  you 
examine  that  punishment,  you  will  find  that  the  archbishop  is  visited 
not  only  with  temporal  inconveniences,  but  he  will  be  found  to  be 
deposed  from  hb  office,  as  well  in  each  diocesan  church  as  in  his 
suffiragan  church  at  Culm ;  as  if,  in  truth,  that  sacred  power  which 
bbhops  receive  through  our  ministry  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  could  be 
taken  away  by  the  authority  of  the  secular  magistrate.  But  if  you 
look  to  the  cause  of  that  punishment,  that  violation  of  the  civil  laws 
as  to  mixed  marriages,  on  account  of  which  they  were  desirous  of 
condemning  the  archbishop,  it  had  no  reference  whatever  to  the  civil 
efiects  of  such  marriages,  which  he  had  not  the  least  desire  to  inter- 
fere with ;  but  he  had  expressly  declared  that  he  had  not  the  least 
wish  to  give  any  opinion  in  reference  to  them,  but  only  to  satisfy  the 
very  grave  obligations  of  his  pastoral  office,  and  thus  urged  on  by  the 
just  impulses  of  conscience,  he  had  addressed  his  clergy  of  each  of 
hb  dioceses,  by  letters  sent  to  them,  concerning  the  sanctity  of  mar- 
riage, and  the  religious  obligations  of  married  Catholics, — in  the 
first  place,  as  to  the  education  of  the  whole  of  their  family  according 
to  the  direction  of  the  divine  law,  and  of  the  precautions  appointed 
by  the  Church  for  the  preservation  of  those  obligations,  and  hence 
he  had  adraonbhed  priests,  under  pain  of  suspension  from  the  sacred 
minbtry,  that  it  was  their  duty  to  take  every  opportunity  of  incul- 
cating among  all  the  Catholics  of  their  several  parishes  these  same 
precepts  of  God  and  the  Church ;  and  that  as  often  as  any  Catholic 
was  desirous  of  entering  into  a  mixed  marriage,  without  the  stipu* 
lated  pledges  to  the  great  spiritual  danger  of  himself  and  hb  futore 
ofispring,  the  clergy  should,  at  least,  t^  care  not  to  cddmte  any 
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such  nupdals  by  any  Cathdic  rite,  and  that  they  should  not  give  their 
assent  thereto,  in  any  manner  whatever.  But  if  it  be  not  permitted 
in  Prussia  to  the  Catholic  bishop  to  guard  the  sanctity  of  marriage, 
which  is  a  great  sacrament  in  Christ  and  in  the  Church,  or  strictly  to 
admonish  the  clergy  as  to  the  conduct  which  it  behoves  them  to  pursue 
in  order  by  their  paternal  instructions  and  exhortations  to  prohibit 
the  sacrilegious  impiety  of  CathoHcs  desirous  of  contracting  mar- 
riages, which  are  unlawful  before  God  and  the  church,  or  at  least, 
not  give  their  sanction  jto  such  an  offence  by  any  participation  on 
the  part  of  the  clergy ;  of  these  things,  then,  which,  (if  we  may  be 
permitted  to  repeat,)  regard  not  any  civil  effects  of  matrimony,  but 
only  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  faith  and  morals  in  this  regard,  and  the 
corresponding  sanctions  of  the  canons ;  if  these  things,  we  say  are- 
not  to  be  permitted  to  the  Bishops  in  that  kingdom ;  where,  then, 
will  be  that  liberty  which  his  most  serene  Majesty  has  repeatedly  oa 
different  occasions  promised  to  the  Catholic  religion  in  his  domi- 
nions ?  The  recollection,  as  we  have  already  stated,  immediately 
rushed  into  our  mind  of  the  very  grave  obligation  by  which  we  are 
constrained  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  Catholic  religion  and  the 
holy  church  thus  far  violated  on  this  occasion.  Therefore,  after 
pouring  out  our  suppliant  prayers  to  God,  and  after  maturely  weigh- 
ing the  whole  affair  in  his  sight,  and  after  calling  in  to  our  delibera- 
tions some  of  the  most  wise  and  prudent  members  of  your  honour- 
able order,  we  have  at  length,  this  day,  decided  on  what  by  their 
unanimous  advice  we  consider  ought  to  be  done. 

*'  And  in  the  first  place  then,  those  expostulations  which,  as  we 
have  above  reminded  you,  were  issued  from  this  very  place  and 
from  thence  proclaimed  to  the  public  more  vigorously,  even  reitera- 
ting them  in  the  very  full  assemblage  of  this  day,  we  once  more 
reclaim  equally  against  all  other  matters  which  either  in  that  cause 
of  the  archbishop  of  Gnesen  and  Posen,  or  on  any  other  occasions 
have  taken  place  to  the  injury  of  the  Catholic  religion  and  against 
the  rights  of  the  church  and  of  this  holy  see,  in  any  way  whatsoever 
in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia.  In  the  next  place,  we  especially  com- 
plain of,  and  vehemently  expostulate  against,  tiiat  sentence  by  which 
the  aforesaid  laic  judges  have  dared  to  pass  sentence  upon  the  sacred 
person  of  the  aforesaid  archbishop,  especially  in  a  question  of  reli- 
gion, and  even  to  inflict  upon  him  the  ecclesiastical  punishment  of 
deposition.  And  by  our  apostolical  authority,  we  declare  and  de- 
cree, that  the  same  venerable  brother  Martin,  is  still  the  true  and 
only  archbishop  of  the  churches  of  Gnesen  and  Posen,  and  that  by 
that  sentence  which  is  altogether  void  by  canon  and  divine  law,  he 
has  lost  no  tight  whatsoever,  and  hence  by  the  Church  of  Culm,  in 
those  matters  which  are  of  metropolitical  jurisdiction,  and  in  all 
matters  which  pertain  to  religion  and  episcopal  authority  by  each  of 
his  flock,  in  both  his  dioceses,  in  every  respect  to  him  as  before  obe- 
dience is  owing ;  yea,  to  that  Prelate  himself,  by  reason  of  his 
care  of  religion  and  the  unconquered  constancy  of  his  episcopal 
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mind,  we  offer  much  and  well-merited  praise,  and  we  abundantly 
congratulate  him  that  he  has  been  deemed  worthy  to  suffer  con- 
tumely for  the  name  of  Jesus.  But  now,  our  mind  was  to  confirm 
this  our  protest  by  some  new  document  of  our  approbation  which 
the  gravity  of  the  affair  seemed  to  call  for,  especially  since  our  other 
preceding  expostulations  have  thus  far  been  in  vain,  as  well  in  the 
case  of  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  who  is  still  detained  afar  off  from 
his  see,  as  in  this  business  of  the  archbishop  of  Gnesen  and  Posen ; 
but  that  we  may  not  appear  to  be  acted  upon  rather  by  delay  than 
to  be  under  the  influence  of  longanimity  and  peaceful  council,  and 
as  still  resting  our  hopes  in  the  very  justice  of  our  cause,  we  will  no 
longer  delay  that  expression  of  our  approval. 

*'  And  availing  ourselves  of  this  occasion,  we  profess  and  openly 
declare,  that  we  have  worked  ourselves  up  to  the  expostulations  of 
this  day  as  we  did  to  those  which  we  have  formerly  issued,  with 
great  anxiety  and  almost  with  a  reluctant  mind,  forced  on  in  truth 
solely  for  the  sake  of  religion  and  by  the  necessity  of  performing 
our  duty.  Therefore,  we  long  for  nothing  more  than  that  both  the 
prelates  should  be  permitted  to  return  to  their  churches,  and  that 
the  impediments  by  which  the  exercise  of  the  episcopal  authority  is 
now  constrained,  should  cease  through  the  whole  kingdom  of  Prus« 
sia,  and  that  all  cause  of  dissension  for  the  future  should  be  re- 
moved. And  truly,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  we  are  sustained 
by  a  good  hope  that  a  happy  event  of  this  kind  will  not  long  be 
waited  for ;  for,  if  the  most  serene  king,  with  that  lofty  mind  which 
he  possesses,  would  very  thoroughly  examine  the  whole  affair,  he 
would  easily  discover,  that  in  what  has  been  done  by  the  two  arch- 
bishops, there  is  nothing  which  does  not  belong  to  the  concerns  of 
religion,  and  moreover,  he  would  come  to  the  upright  conviction 
that  it  would  be  most  dangerous,  even  to  civil  authority,  if  the  Ca- 
tholics of  his  kingdom  should  be  induced  in  great  numbers  to 
despise  the  rules  of  their  Holy  Mother  Church,  especially  in  so  im- 
portant a  concern  ;  for  these  same  persons  being  habituated  to  con- 
tumacy, would  from  thenceforward  with  the  greater  ease  be  led  on 
to  violate  civil  institutions. 

**  But,  as  regards  civil  matters  themselves,  although  no  one  can, 
-except  by  manifest  injustice,  have  any  doubt  as  to  our  mind,  yet  we 
once  more  here  openly  protest  and  declare,  that  in  this  solemn  act, 
we  have  not  had  any  otlier  design  than  to  defend  the  rights  of  reli- 
gion and  the  church,  and  that  in  matters  which  are  really  civil,  and 
which  arc  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  king,  we  would  not  interfere 
in  the  smallest  degree.  Hence  also,  by  our  apostolical  authority, 
we  admonish  and  vehemently  entreat  in  the  Lord,  all  the  sons 
of  the  church  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  that  in  those  matters,  in- 
deed, which  we  have  observed  upon  above  respecting  marriage  and 
the  consequent  obligations  of  married  persons,  and  generally  in  all 
things  which  pertain  to  faith  and  morals,  or  which  arc  decreed  bj 
the  discipline  of  the  sacred  canons,  they  obediently  adhere  to  their 
Holy  Mother,  the  Church,  and  tliat  they  do  not  allow  themselvefl 
through  any  hope  of  any  temporal  emolument,  or  fear  of  ions,  to  be 
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led  awaj  from  her  commuDion  and  obedience ;  but,  that  in  all  other 
matters  which  belong  to  civil  order,  they  faithfully  obey  the  com- 
mands of  his  most  serene  Majesty,  and  altogether  avert  their  ears 
from  the  fallacies  of  turbulent  men,  who  teach  sedition,  and  thus 
be  subject  to  his  majesty,  according  to  the  admonition  of  the 
apostle  Paul,  "no<  only  for  the  sake  of  anger ^  but  also  for  conscience 
sake  ;"*  therefore  let  them  obey  the  precepts  of  the  divine  chief  of 
pastors,  who  taught,  that  we  should  "  render  unto  Ctesar  the  things 
which  are  CtesarSj  and  unto  God  the  things  which  are  God's"  and 
thus  they  would  reduce  to  silence  those  who  dare  to  traduce  the 
fidelity  of  Catholics  to  his  royal  majesty. 

'*  These  are  the  matters,  most  venerable  brethren,  which,  in  this 
most  grave  affair,  as  we  iiave  explained,  we  have  thought  it  right  to 
communicate  to  you  here  assembled. 

''As  for  the  rest,  let  us  not  omit,  venerable  brethren,  suppliantly 
to  entreat  the  Father  of  Mercies,  with  sighs  and  tears,  through  the 
merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  on  the  above-mentioned  archbishops, 
and  on  the  rest  of  the  prelates,  and  the  whole  clergy  of  Prussia^ 
and  on  his  faithful  people.  He  will,  in  his  good  pleasure,  bestow 
perseverance  in  brotherly  affection,  and  that  He  will  incline  the 
most  serene  king  to  grant  to  his  subjects  full  liberty  for  the  Catholic 
religion ;  and  that,  in  a  word,  whatever  may  be  thought  and  done 
against  the  rights  of  the  Church  may  be  converted  to  her  advantage. 


State  of  Religion  in  Galway. — The  congregation  of  the  two 
united  parishes  of  Oranmore  and  Ballinacourty,  amount  to  upwards 
of  20,000  people,  the  bulk  of  whom  are  extremely  poor.  The  hur- 
ricane of  the  6th  of  January,  has  greatly  injured  the  chapel  of 
Oranmore.  It  is  estimated  that  300/.  will  be  required  to  put  it  in 
decent  repair.  The  chapel  of  Ballinacourty,  which  is  the  most  po- 
pulous of  the  two,  is  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  state  of  this  parish  is 
deplorable.  No  house  of  prayer,  save,  occasionally,  a  barn,  inca- 
pable of  containing  one-fortietlk  of  the  Rock;  while  the  great  body 
of  the  congregation  is  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
Sometimes  even  this  accommodation  cannot  be  had.  Thus  are  thou- 
sands of  the  people  often  without  the  opportunity  of  attending  divine 
service,  and  consequently  debarred  the  advantages  of  pastoral  ex- 
hortation. On  week-days,  the  chapel  of  Ballinacourty  served  the 
purposes  fo  a  school-house,  where  320  children  received  the  benefit 
of  a  well-regulated  education,  and,  on  Sundays,  of  catechistical  in- 
struction. AH  these  children  are  deprived  of  all  means  of  education. 
To  the  philanthropist,  a  single  glance  will  discover  the  probable  re- 
sults of  these  privations — ignorance,  and,  not  uncommonly  its  con- 
comitant, vice.  To  rescue  his  poor  flock  from  those  evils,  and  to 
enable  him  to  repair  one  temple,  and  raise  another,  to  the  living 
God,  the  common  Father  of  us  all,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gill,  P.  P.  of  the 
union  of  these  parishes,  is  authorised,  by  his  bishop,  to  receive  the 
contributions  which  the  benevolent  may  forward  to  his  bishop,  the 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  Browne,  Galway ;  or  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  O'NeaJ,  at 
Our  Lady's  Chapel,  St  John's  Wood. 
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An  swful  sacrilege  took  place,  about  three  weeks  ago,  in  the 
church  of  SS.  Cosmas  and  Damian  :  a  man  in  open  day  opened  the 
tabernacle,  and  carried  off  the  pyx,  vitli  the  consecrated  particles : 
the  circumstance  put  all  Rome  into  commotion— -nothing  else  was 
upoken  of  for  many  days.  The  man  has  been  taken ;  he  says  that 
he  consumed  the  consecrated  hosts.  There  was  an  exposition  of  the 
most  Blessed  Sacrament  for  three  days,  in  the  same  church,  to  make 
some  reparation  for  the  injury,  and  to  avert  the  divine  indignation. 
The  church  was  crowded  fdl  the  day,  and  in  the  evening,  there  were 
generally  fourteen  or  fifteen  cardinals  present  at  benediction.  On 
the  last  evening,  the  pope  went ;  it  was  impossible  to  get  near  the 
church  doors,  on  account  of  the  immense  concourse  of  people. — 
Another  dreadful  accident  has  lately  happened.  About  the  hour 
of  22  in  the  evening  of  the  28th  of  July,  thirteen  rooms  of  the  Coo- 
vent  of  the  Annunziatina  fell  in  and  killed  six  nuns.  One  poor  nun 
was  buried  so  deep  in  the  ruins,  that  she  was  not  found  till  late  on  the 
following  day  :  it  is  said,  that  if  it  had  happened  ^ve  minutes  sooner, 
all  would  have  been  killed,  as  they  were  all  in  the  dormitory  taking 
their  repose,  and  that,  the  first  bell  having  rung,  the  other  nuns  had 
gone  into  choir.  The  exterior  walls  have  sufiered  nothing ;  exter- 
nally the  convent  appears  a  fortress. 

On  Monday,  the  8th  of  July,  a  consistory  was  held  at  the  Quiri- 
nal  Palace  for  the  promotion  to  the  dignity  of  cardinals,  of  Mon- 
signor  Ferretti,  Archbishop  of  Pernio;  of  Monsignor  Pignalctti, 
Archbishop  of  Palermo  ;  of  Monsignor  de  Angelis,  Tishop  of  Cor- 
neto  and  M ontefiascome ;  and  of  Father  Biauchi,  of  the  Canuddoleiie 
Convent  of  St.  Gregory,  at  Rome. 

Note  to  Article  II>  on  the  Judicature  of  t/ie  Commons  on 

Controverted  Elections, 

Since  this  paper  was  put  in  type,  the  Bill  introduced  by  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  has  been  passed  by  the  Legislature  without  the  alteration 
of  any  of  the  provbions  to  which  we  have  objected.  The  only  va- 
riance deserving  of  notice  between  the  Bill  and  the  Act,  occurs  with 
regard  to  the  appointment  of  Chairmen  to  the  Select  Committees. 
These  Committees  are  still  to  consist  of  seven  members,  six  of  whom 
are  to  be  appointed  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  original  Bill  for 
the  selection  of  the  entire  Committee.  But  the  General  Committee 
are  to  choose,  at  their  discretion,  six,  eight,  ten,  twelve,  or  more 
members  to  serve,  if  tliey  like,  as  Chairmen,  who  are  to  he  formed 
into  a  separate  panel  to  be  called  "  the  Chairmen  s  Panel,"  and  to 
appoint  from  among  themselves  a  Chairman  to  each  Select  Com- 
mittee. Into  the  consideration  of  this  provision  we  have  not  time 
or  space  to  enter.  Of  the  entire  measure  we  shall  observe,  that 
there  are  in  it  so  many  complicatetl  contrivances  for  delay,  that  it 
will  be  very  soon  discovered  to  be  one  of  the  most  **  ingenious  de* 
vices"  for  testing  tlie  patience  of  suitors,  which  has  for  yean  ema- 
nated from  the  wisdom  of  Parliament 
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Art.  I. — Das  Resultat  meiner  Wanderungen  durch  das  Ge^ 
biei  der  Protestantischen  Literatur :  oder^  die  Nothwendig- 
keit  der  RUckkehr  zur  Katholischen  Kirche^  ausschliesslich 
durch  die  eigenen  E ingest dndnisse  Protest antischer  Theo- 
logen  und  Philosophen^  dargethan ;  von  Dr.  Julius  v. 
Honinghaus. — TJie  Result  of  my  Wanderings  thrmigh  the 
Territory  of  Protestant  Literature ;  or^  the  Necessity  of 
return  to  the  Catholic  Church  demonstrated^  exclusively 
from  the  Confessions  of  Protestant  Theologians  and  Phi- 
iosophers.  By  Dr.  Julius  v.  Honinghaus.  Aschaffenburg : 
1837. 

THE  very  copious  title  of  Dr.  Honinghaus'  work  half  re- 
lieves us  from  the  necessity  of  explaining  its  object  or  its 
plan.  It  undertakes,  as  the  words  imply,  to  demonstrate,  from 
the  confessions  of  the  interested  party,  on  the  one  hand,  the  in- 
sufficiency of  Protestant  principles  to  discover  or  maintain  the 
truth  ;  and  on  the  other,  the  clearness  and  consistency  of  the 
faith  professed  by  the  Catholic  Church, — the  scriptural  and 
traditional  evidence  of  all  her  doctrines, — the  wisdom  and 
holiness  of  her  institutions; — the  peace  and  security  which  her 
principles  of  unity  produce,  and  the  necessity  of  returning  to 
that  unity,  whose  violation,  id  the  sixteenth  century,  shook  tlie 
entire  fabric  of  Christianity,  and,  in  later  times,  has  well  nigh 
uptorn  its  lowest  foundations.  With  the  exception  of  a  brief 
analysis  prefis^ed  to  each  chapter,  the  work  is  altogether  com- 
posed of  testimonies  from  the  most  eminent  philosophers,  his- 
torians, and  divines,  in  the  several  schools  of  Protestantism, 
selected  with  so  much  judgment,  and  arranged  with  such  con- 
summate skill,  that,  did  not  the  reference  at  the  end  of  the 
passage  constantly  occur,  to  undeceive  the  reader,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  suppose  that  it  was  not  an  original  and  con- 
tinuous work. 

But  its  best   merit  is  its  unquestionable   sincerity.     Dr. 
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Honin^haus'  Wanderings  is  no  fictitious  narrative :  he  is  not 
a  casusQ  traveller,  describing,  as  he  passes  by,  the  character 
and  appearance  of  a  foreign  country.  Protestantism  was  his 
native  land.  He  has  explored  every  province  and  every  dis- 
trict within  its  jurisdiction :  he  is  perfecdv  fitipiliar  with  them 
all.  Nor  is  the  arrangement  of  his  tour  tbe.residt  of  fapoy : — 
it  is  the  order  of  his  own  clear  and  systematic  inquiry ;  the 
journal  of  his  own  anxious  wanderings,  in  search  of  truth, 
through  the  extensive  domain  of  Protestant  literature.  When 
we  add  that  his  book  is  but  the  index  of  his  own  practical 
convictions, — that  he  has  himself  found  a  rest  from  liis  wan- 
derings in  the  bosom  of  the  ancient  mother,  and  offers  the 
result  of  his  own  labours  as  a  guide  to  the  steps  of  those  who 
are  engaged  in  the  same  inquiry,*-^we  shall  have  said  enough 
to  secure  for  it  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  minds  of  all :  of 
the  Catholic,  as  a  tribute  to  the  evidence  of  that  faith  which  it 
his  glory  and  his  happiness  to  profess ;  of  the  sincere,  but 
wavering,  inquirer,  as  affording  additional  light  in  the  path 
towards  that  peace  which  Dr.  Honinghaus  has  so  happily  found. 
The  idea  of  a  '^  Protestant  apdiogy  for  Catholic  aoctrines,*' 
is  not  by  any  means  new  in  controversial  literature.  As 
early  as  1604,  a  Protestant  Apology  was  published,  under  the 
assumed  name  of  John  Brerely,  by  Mr.  James  Anderton, 
whom  Dodd*  believes  to  have  been  a  lay  gentleman  of  Lan- 
cashire. The  impression  which  it  made  at  the  time  was  so 
Seat,  that  Dr.  Bancroft,  archbishop  of  Canterbum  engaged 
r.  Morton,  the  most  distinguished  controversialist  of  the 
day,  to  undertake  its  refutation.  Dr.  Morton  does  not  iiesi- 
tate  to  pronounce  it  a  masterpiece  in  its  kind:  and,  ahhough 
many  of  its  controversies  were,  to  some  extent,  peculiar  to 
the  time,  it  is  still  a  work  of  very  great  interest.  Not  very 
long  since,  a  less  copious,  but  yet  a  ver}'  valuable  volume, 
under  the  same  tide,  was  published  anonymously  by  Mr. 
Talbot,  of  the  county  of  Wexford,  also  a  layman ;  to  wiiich 
the  learned  Dr.  Lanigan,  author  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Ilistarg 
of  Ireland^  contributed  a  long  introduction,  directed  against 
the  no-popery  calumnies  prevalent  at  the  time.  Tlie  plan 
and  general  division  of  the  work,  though  somewhat  inipcr- 
fecdy  filled  up  in  the  detail,  are  in  themselves  extremely  good, 
and  perhaps  of  more  general  interest  than  those  of  Brerel v : 
some  of  tJie  heads  are  laboured  with  sreat  success ;  and  the 
materials,  though  scanty,  are  uniformly  selected  with  great 
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judgmeplj  and  always  from  writers  of  acknowledged  authority. 
But,  in  oorpparing  either  of  these  with  the  work  before  us,  we 
perceive  one  striking  difference; — they  are  purely,  or  prin- 
cipally defensive :  and,  while  they  examine  those  particular 
doctrines  and  practices  by  which  the  Catholic  Church  is  dis- 
tinguished, attend  but  little  to  the  broad  questions  of  autho- 
rity and  private  judgment,  into  which  the  whole  controversy 
maj'  ultimately  be  resolved.  In  the  arrangement  of  his  plant 
Dr.  H,,  himself  a  convert  to  our  Chqrch)  has  had  a  decided 
advantage.  Guided  by  his  own  experience  of  the  steps  which 
led  him  to  his  present  conviction,  he  discusses,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, those  great  general  principles  on  which  the  whole 
scheme  of  Protestant  belief  is  grounded;  and,  before  he  pro- 
ceeds to  any  particular  controversy, — as,  for  example,  pur- 
gatory, or  the  Eucharist, — he  demonstrates,  by  historical  as 
well  as  doctrinal  evidence, — by  the  consent  of  authorities  from 
every  party — Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  Lutherans  and  Cal- 
vinists,  Supernaturalists  and  Rationalists, — the  utter  untena- 
bleness  of  iheir  common  principles,  the  entire  and  hopeless 
corruption  of  faith  to  which  they  have  led,  and  the  utter  im- 
possibility of  its  renovation,  save  by  the  acknowledgment  of 
one  infallible  authority,  the  supreme  and  sole  arbiter  of  belief. 

Nor  could  the  working  of  these  principles  be  observed, 
under  any  possible  circumstances,  with  greater  advantage  than 
among  the  Protestant  sects  of  Germany,  where  the  liberty  of 
Protestantism  is  found  in  every  possible  modification,  from 
the  blind,  unlimited  submission*  of  the  old  Lutheran,  to  the 
equally  unlimited  freedom  of  the  Rationalist,  unshackled  by 
creeds,  and  acknowledging  no  superior  in  religion.  Accord- 
ingly, the  selection  of  authorities  is  extremely  varied.  We 
may  find  the  reformer  of  the  sixteenth  century  side  by  side 
with  the  professor  or  preacher  of  the  last  year.  Nothing  is 
too  minute  to  be  passed  over:  the  opinions  of  all  parties  are 
consulted;  and,  that  we  may  lose  no  opportunity  of  collecting 
the  most  recent  opinions,  we  meet  occasional  extracts  even 
from  the  religious  periodicals  which  represent  the  views  of  the 
leading  parties  at  tne  present  day.  In  his  next  edition,  the 
author  must  find  a  place  for  the  new  opinions  of  th^  Oxford 
school. 

The  work  is  divided  into  eleven  chapters.  The  first  four, — 
and  in  these  the  references  to  modern  authorities  are  most 
numerous  and  most  copious, — display  the  endless  dissens^s 
of  Protestantism,  and  the  fearful  results  in  morality  and  reli- 
gion to  which  they  have  led ;  tracing  all  to  the  fimdamental 
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doctrine  of  private  judgment,  and  wringing  from  those  who 
had  been  its  staunchest  advocates,  the  acknowledgment  of  its 
insufSciency  and  danger.  In  the  fifth  and  sixth,  the  author 
cites  an  immense  number  of  authorities  in  favour  of  the  lead- 
ing doctrines  of  Catholicity.  The  seventh,  which  is  one  of 
the  longest,  contains  a  Protestant  history  of  the  Reformation, 
developing  the  motives  which  influenced  the  leading  directors 
of  its  machinery, — the  means  employed  in  its  propagation, — 
the  inducements,  political  and  personal,  by  which  converts 
were  won  to  its  standard,  and  the  rapine,  violence,  and  blood, 
which  marked  its  course  throughout  Europe.  The  eighth 
contains  a  detailed  account  of  the  variations  of  Protestantism, 
with  the  unchristian  contests  and  savage  persecutions  by 
which,  in  defiance  of  every  principle  of  the  creed,  each  suc- 
cessive change  was  accompanieo.  The  ninth  chapter  ex- 
hibits, in  contrast  with  the  Catholic  Church,  the  evil  results, 
civil,  political,  and  religious,  of  the  Reformation ;  and  the 
work  is  wound  up  in  a  powerful  concluding  chapter,  display- 
ing the  beauty  and  consistency  of  that  religion,  which  our 
Church  professes  now,  as  of  old ;  and  earnestly  exhorting  the 
children  of  men  to  leave  their  broken  cisterns,  which  can  hold 
no  water,  and  drink  from  that  eternal  fountain  which  springeth 
to  eternal  life. 

And  when  we  remember  that,  zxaoxi^  eighteen  hundred  and 
eight u-seven  author ities,  which  Dr.  Hbninghaus  has  brought 
togeUier,  not  a  single  one  is  Catholic,  we  cannot  help  admirmg 
the  boldness  which  suggested  the  undertaking,  and  the  per- 
severance which  overcame  the  difficulties  it  presented.  It  is 
hard  to  look  for  justice  at  the  hands  of  an  eneniv :  for  the 
Catholic,  it  is  peculiarly  disheartening.  Proverbial  as  is  the 
bitterness  of  literary  warfare,  it  is  charity  itself,  when  con- 
trasted with  that  bigotry  which  has  distinguished  religious 
controversy;  and  this  has  ever  been  bitterest  of  all,  when 
directed  against  the  Catholic  religion.  "  In  scarccbf  a  smg/e 
instancey*  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nightingale,*  author  of  the  /?^/#- 
gions  of  all  Nations^  "  has  a  case  concerning  them  beenfairltf 
stated y  or  the  channels  of  history  not  been  grossly y  not  to  say 
wickedlyj  corrupted^  And  Dr.  Whittaker,  in  his  vindication 
of  Mary,  acknowledges, — "  Forgery,  I  blush  for  the  honour 
of  Protestantism  while  I  write,  seems  to  liave  been  peculiar  to 
the  Reformed.  I  look  in  vain  for  one  of  these  accursed  out- 
rages of  imposition  among  the  disciples  of  Popery." 

•  Page  66. 
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Many  of  the  authorities  cited  by  Dr.  Hbninghaus,  espe- 
cially on  the  doctrines  of  tradition,  purgatory,  confession,  and 
the  real  presence,  are  already  sufficiently  familiar.  We  shall 
dwell  rather  upon  those  of  more  recent  date,  as  illustrating 
more  particularly  the  present  state  of  Protestantism,  and  dis- 
playing the  practical  operation  of  its  principles,  their  influence 
upon  the  interests  of  society,  and  on  the  progress  or  mainte- 
nance of  Christian  truth. 

From  the  commencement,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  of 
what  has  been  well  called  the  great  "  course  of  experimental 
theology,"  the  first  principles  of  faith  have  been  becoming 
every  day  more  and  more  unsettled.  In  its  earlier  days, 
while  its  working  was  principally  negative,  the  directors,  en- 
grossed by  the  easy  labour  of  pulling  down,  had  no  time  to 
speculate  or  to  quarrel  as  to  the  style  of  building  up.  But 
this  concert  was  of  short  duration.  The  men  wno  had  the 
hardihood  to  disregard  an  authority  which  all  before  them 
had  deemed  infallible,  had  but  little  reason  to  expect  that 
their  own  opinions  should  be  treated  with  more  consideration. 
Nor  were  opportunities  long  wanting  for  the  exercise  of  this 
true  Protestant  liberty,  which  was  the  ground  of  their  seces- 
sion from  the  ancient  Church,  and  which  they  proclaimed  to 
all  the  children  of  the  new  gospel.  It  was  easy  enough,  for 
example,  to  disclaim  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist; 
but  the  difficulty  was,  to  agree  on  something  definite,  which 
might  be  substituted  in  its  stead.  The  rebellion  of  Carlstadt 
upon  this  point  was  the  signal  for  a  general  revolt.  Like  the 
luckless  idiot,  who,  for  his  amusement,  drew  back  the  bolts  of 
the  flood-gate,  Luther  and  his  associates  forgot  to  calculate, — 
or  discovered  when  calculation  was  too  late, — that  the  tide  of 
independence  to  which  their  own  daring  had  given  motion, 
might  overwhelm  themselves  in  its  tumultuous  course.  The 
example  of  this  early  revolt  was  not  forgotten.  Tlie  sacra- 
mentarian  heresy  was  but  the  prelude  to  other,  and  more 
fatal  secessions :  the  tide  of  innovation,  once  set  in  motion, 
rolled  on,  till  not  a  vestige  of  the  original  system  was  left, 
except  the  ground  on  which  it  had  stood, — disregard  of  all 
authority.  Freedom  of  interpretation  once  conceded,  it  was 
vain  to  put  limits  to  its  exercise :  the  same  right  which  was 
claimed  bv  Luther  or  Melancthon,  could  not  with  consistency 
be  denied,  to  Servetus,  or  Socinus ;  and  history  proves,  with 
fearful  evidence,  that,  however  strenuously,  though  inconsis- 
tently, the  exercise  of  this  right  has  been  resisted,  it  has 
been,  and  will  ever  be,  impossible  for  its  advocates  to  check 
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the  onward  course  of  licentious  innovation.  The  Socinian 
extended,  and  consistently  extended,  the  application  of  Lu- 
ther's own  principle,  when  he  discarded  all  mystery  from  his 
interpretation  of  the  Bible.  The  Deist,  eml)oldeaed  by  the 
success  of  his  predecessors,  rejected  the  authority  of  the  Bible 
altogether;  and,  by  his  undistinguishing  hatred  of  ail  that  is 
venerable  in  religion,  opened  the  way  for  the  finishing  blas- 
phemy of  the  Athebt,  who  blushed  not  to  avow  that  unholy 
Erinciple,  which  impiety,  even  before  the  days  of  the  apostle, 
ad  adopted  for  her  motto,  "  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to- 
morrow we  shall  die  !'*  "  Assuredly,"  says  Henke,*  himself 
a  Protestant,  *^  assuredly  there  was  much  meaning  in  that 
saying  of  Fenelon's,  *  Either  a  Catholic^  or  a  Deist  /'  " 

We  shall  begin  with  the  opening  of  the  first  chapter :  it  is  a 
picture  of  the  present  state  of  Protestantism, 

"  *  The  Protestant  religion/  says  Professor  de  Wette,  *  the  union 
of  its  several  Churches  having  been  shaken,  and  indeed  entirely  dis- 
solved, by  the  multiplicity  of  confessions  and  sects  which  were 
formed  during,  and  after,  the  Reformation,  does  not,  like  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  present  an  appearance  of  external  unity,  but  a  motley 
variety  of  forms,  f  And  we  freely  acknowledge,  that,  as  in  outward 
appearance,  our  Church  is  split  into  numberless  divisions  and  sub- 
divisions, so  also  in  her  religious  principles  and  opinions  she  is  in- 
ternally divided  and  dbunited4  The  Lutheran  Society  resembles, 
in  its  separate  Churches  and  spiritual  power,  a  wonu  cut  up  into  the 
most  minute  portions,  each  one  of  which  continues  to  move  as  long 
as  it  retains  power;  but  at  last,  by  degrees,  loses  at  once  the  life  and 
the  power  of  motion  which  it  retained.  §  Were  Luther  to  rise  again 
from  the  grave,  he  could  not  possibly  recognize  as  his  own,  or  as 
members  of  the  society  which  he  founded,  those  tcacliers  who,  in 
our  Church,  would  fain,  now-a-days,  be  considered  as  his  successors. 
He  founded  his  Church  in  Saxony.  We  come  together  to  thank 
God  for  its  foundation  ;  but,  alas  I  it  is  no  more  !'*|| — pp.  1-3. 

*'  The  dissolution  of  tlie  Protestant  Church  is  inevitable :  her 
frame  is  so  thoroughly  rotten,  tliat  no  farther  ])atching  will  avail. f 
The  bond  of  faith  and  liberty,  which  the  Reformers  sought  to  esta- 
blish, has  become  loose  ;  and  in  latter  times,  stone  has  been  witii- 
drawn  after  stone  from  the  building  of  the  Church,  which  is  founded 
on  the  spirit  of  Christian  freedom.**     The  whole  structure  of  cvau- 


*  Algcmeiue  Geschichte  der  ChrisUich.  Kirche,  D.  ir.  8.  ISA. 

f  Der  ProU'stant,  1828,  B.  ii.  HeO.  3. 

;  Die  ChrisUichc  Kirche  in  der  Idee,  183a,  B.  1,  fleft.  2,  s.  .V>. 

§  FroreiscD,  InsUdlation  Discourse  at  Strasburj;,  17t3. 

II  Reinhanl,  iiber  die  Kirchen-verbesseruog,  1800. 

%  Boll,  Verfall  und  WiderhcrttelluDg  Uvr  Religiofiut. 

**  Ullmann,  Theologischen  Studico  und  Kritikco,  1832,  Heft.  C,  t.  97a 
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gelical  I'eligioti  is  shattered^  and  few  look  with  sympathy  on  its  tot- 
tering or  its  fall."* — pp.  44-5. 

'*  within  the  compass  of  a  square  mile,  you  may  hear  four,  five, 
six,  different  gospels.  The  people,  believe  itie,  mark  it  well ;  they 
speak  most  contemptuously  of  their  teachers,  whom  they  hold  either 
for  blockheads  or  knaves,  in  teaching  these  opposite  doctrines ;  be- 
cause, in  their  simplicity,  they  believe  that  trulh  is  biU  one,  and  can- 
not conceive  how  each  of  these  gentlemen  can  have  a  separate  one 
of  his  own.f  Growing  immorality,  a  consequence  of  contempt  for 
religion,  in  many  places  concurs  also  as  a  cause  to  its  deeper  down- 
fall. {  The  multitude  cut  the  knot  which  galls  them,  march  boldly 
forward,  and  fling  themselves  into  the  arms  of  Atheism  in  thought 
and  deed.§  Oh,  Protestantism  I  has  it  then,  at  last,  come  to  this 
with  thee,  that  thy  disciples  protest  against  all  religion  F  Facts, 
which  are  before  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world,  declare  aloud,  that  this 
signification  of  thy  name  is  no  idle  play  upon  words;  though  I 
know  that  the  confession  will  excite  a  flame  of  indignation  against 
myself."||— p.  40. 

Nor  is  this  disunion  confined  to  doctrines  of  lesser  import- 
ance. If  the  reader  turn  to  pages  16*^4,  he  will  find  some 
of  the  most  celebrated  names  of  modern  Protestantism  ranged 
upon  opposite  sides  of  the  questions  of  original  sin,  bap- 
tism, the  resurrection,  the  trinity,  the  eternity  of  hell,  and, 
indeed,  every  doctrine  in  natural  and  revealed  religion.  The 
natural  and  dmost  necessary  consequence  is  indinerence  for 
all  religion. 

'*  The  contests  of  the  theological  parties,  for  the  most  part,  be- 
come known  to  the  untheological  public,  and  are  openly  discussed 
among  the  people.f  From  the  disunion  of  the  pastors  there  arises, 
in  the  heads  and  hearts  of  the  people,  nothing  but  confusion.  They 
hear,  they  read ;  but  no  longer  do  they  know  where  they  are,  whom 
they  should  believe,  whom  they  are  to  follow.**  Many  who,  until 
now,  believed  that  they  might  rest  upon  the  teaching  of  their  pas- 
tor, with  as  much  security  as  on  the  voice  of  the  angel  at  the  gate  of 
heaven,  now  begin  to  waver.  Advancing  a  little  farther,  they 
begin  to  see  more  clearly,  and  fall  into  doubts,  of  whose  existence 
they  had  never  dreamed :  they  have  not  inquired  sufficiently  to  find 
their  way  out,  and  fall  at  last  either  into  indifferentism  or  despair."tt 

*'  The  antichristian  spirit  speaks  aloud.     We  hold  the  Bible  for 

. ■  —  -..—  -i.   - 1  ■    ..^ 

•  Woltmann,  Histor.  Darstellungeni  B.  i.  Theil.  i.  Vonede  s.  13. 
f  Fischer.  Einleitung  in  die  Dogmat.  der  Evang.  Kirche,  s.  210. 

I  Darmstadt  Allgeni.  Kirchen-Zcitung,  1825,  No.  13. 
§  Brandes  Uber  den  Zeitgeist,  1810. 

II  Dr.  Jenisch,  iiber  Gottesverehrung  und  Kirchl.  Refoimcn,  1803. 
%  Hcydenrcich,  Prediger-arbeiten,  s.  262. 

**  Ludke,  Abscbaffung  der  Geistlichstandes. 
^  Hammerschmidt,  All.  Kirch.  Zeit.  s.  1353. 
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our  rule  of  faith ;  but  /  dare  not  say  how  it  is  interpreted.  Even 
our  universities  go  so  far,  that  I  fear  they  are  preparing  their  own 
downfall ;  for  \\  hen  the  salt  loses  its  savour,  it  shall  be  east  out  and 
trodden  under  foot.*  The  devil  possesses  more  faith  than  many  of 
our  teachers,  and  MaVomet  was  far  better.f  It  is  awful,  but  yet 
true,  that,  among  the  Turks,  no  one  with  impunity  dares  blaspheme 
publicly,  Christ,  Abraham,  Moses,  and  the  prophets,  as  so  many, 
among  us,  evangelical  Christians,  do,  by  word  and  by  writing.J 
The  number  of  those  who  explain  away,  as  natural  facts,  the  mira- 
cles of  the  New  Testament,  is  legion  ;  and  their  followers  are  as  the 
stars  of  the  firmament."§ 

"  Many  of  our  sermons,  even  those  of  the  superintendents,  gene- 
ral-superintendents, court-preachers,  and  chief-chaplains,  mig% 
without  the  slightest  impropriety,  be  delivered  in  a  Jewish  syn* 
gogue,  or  a  Turkish  mosque ;  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  substi* 
tute,  instead  of  the  words  *  Christianity,*  *  Christ/  which  are  intro- 
duced occasionally  for  the  form  sake,  those  which  the  speaker 
really  intends,  *  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  reason/  '  the  philoso- 
phers,* as,  for  example,  Socrates,  Mendelsohn,  Mahomed,  &c.||  If 
a  man,  now-a-days,  preach  the  pure  and  unadulterated  word  of  God, 
and  preach  it  with  effect, — confounding  the  unbeliever,  startling  the 
self-secure,  exciting  the  indifferent,  strengthening  and  confirming 
the  friends  of  Christ, — the  cry  immediately  is  raised,  this  man  i* 
preaching  Popery,'*^ — pp.  30,  33,  38. 

This  is  not  mere  declamation.  Every  day,  every  new  con- 
troversy in  Protestant  Germany,  places  the  unhappy  trutli  in  a 
clearer  light.  Eveiy  day  draws  numbers  from  the  standard  of 
what  is  called — and  the  name  is  an  alarming  index  of  the  state 
of  religion — the  supernaturalist  party,  and  adds  to  the  ranks  of 
Rationalism.  Clergy  and  laity  alike  fall  away ;  and,  although 
we  may  make  a  large  allowance  for  exaggeration,  still  it  is 
melancholy  to  find  it  asserted  in  a  leading  iournal,**  that  the 
nationalists  are  ninety-nine  of  every  hundred  of  the  Protes- 
tant population.  What  a  striking^  illustration  of  the  plain, 
common-sense  observation,  which  Dr.  H.  cites  from  Cobbett's 
History  of  the  Refonnation.-ff 

*'  Two  true  religions,  two  tnie  creeds  differing  from  each  other, 
present  us  with  an  impossibility :  what,  then,  arc  we  to  think  of 
twenty  or  forty  creeds,  each  differing  from  the  rest?     What  is  the 

•  Mullcr,  in  Archcnholz  Minerva,  1800,  Juli,  s.  67. 

f  Ewald  Anbang  zu  dcr  Schrift;  Die  Religion  der  Bibel,  1814. 

X  De  Maries,  Verthcidigung  des  Glaubers. 

§  Uber  Bibel  und  Liturgische  Biicher,  1798, 

II  lloiuiletisch.  Liturgisch.  Corrospondcnz-blatt,  )830,  No.  16. 

•I  Ibid.  No.  30. 

••  DarmsUdt  Allgcm.  Kirch.  ZciL  No.  200.  ff  Sect  203-5, 
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natural  effect  of  men  seeing  constantly  before  their  eyes  a  score  or 
two  of  sects,  all  calling  themselves  Christians,  all  tolerated  by  the 
law,  and  each  openly  declaring  that  all  the  rest  are  false  ?  The  na- 
tural, the  necessary,  effect  is,  that  many  men  will  believe  that  none 
of  them  have  the  truth  on  their  side  ;  and,  of  course,  that  the  thing 
is  false  altogether,  and  invented  solely  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 

dispute  about  it. 

"  Whether  the  Catholic  be  the  true  religion  or  not^  we  have  not 
now  to  inquire ;  but,  while  its  long  continuance,  and  in  so  many 
nations  too,  was  a  strong  presumptive  proof  of  its  good  moral 
effects  upon  the  people,  the  disagreement  among  the  Protestants 
was,  and  is,  a  presumptive  proof,  not  less  strong,  of  its  truth.  If 
there  be  forty  persons,  who,  and  whose  fathers,  up  to  this  day,  have 
entertained  a  certain  belief;  and  if  thirty-nine  of  these  say,  at  last, 
that  this  belief  is  erroneous,  we  may  naturally  enough  suppose,  or  at 
least,  we  may  think  it  possible,  that  the  truth,  so  long  hidden,  is, 
though  late,  come  to  light.  But  if  the  thirty-nine  begin, — aye,  and 
instantly  begin, — to  entertain,  instead  of  the  one  old  belief,  thirty' 
nine  new  beliefs,  each  differing  from  all  the  other  thirty-eight,  must 
we  not,  in  common  justice,  decide  that  the  old  belief  must  have  been 
the  true  one?  "What I  shall  we  hear  these  thirty-nine  protesters 
against  the  ancient  faith,  each  protesting  against  all  the  other  thirty- 
eight,  and  yet  believe  that  their  joint  protest  was  just?  Thirty- 
eight  of  them  must  now  be  in  error;  this  must  be:  and  are  we  still 
to  believe  in  the  correctness  of  their  former  decision,  and  that,  too, 
relating  to  the  same  identical  matter  ? — Thus  the  argument  would 
stand,  on  the  supposition  that  thirty-nine  parts  out  of  forty  of  all 
Christendom  had  protested ;  but  there  were  not,  and  there  are  not 
even  unto  this  day,  two  parts  out  of  fifty.  So  that  here  we  have 
thirty -nine  persons  breaking  off  from  about  two  thousand,  protesting 
against  the  faith  which  the  whole  of  their  fathers  had  held ;  we  have 
each  of  these  thirty-nine  protesting  that  all  the  other  thirty-eight 
have  protested  upon  false  grounds ;  and  yet  we  are  to  believe  that 
their  joint  protest  against  the  faith  of  the  two  thousand,  who  are 
backed  by  all  antiquity,  was  wise  and  just  I  Is  this  the  way  in 
which  we  decide  in  other  cases?" — pp.  601-3. 

We  have  been  tempted  away  from  our  subject,  by  the  clear 
and  solid  reasoning  of  this  admirable  extract;  and  it  is  not 
without  reluctance  we  return  to  that  portion  of  it  which  we 
are  now  considering.  Who  can  reflect  with  indifference  on 
the  state  of  morals  and  religion,  where  private  opinion  is  so 
licentious,  and  public  preaching  so  uncontrolled,  that  a 
preacher,  from  the  pulpit  of  one  of  the  first  cities  of  Ger- 
many, may  dare  to  talk  lightly  of  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage 
tie,  and  palliate  its  violation  ? — where  he  may  claim  the  privr- 
lege  of  interpreting  thus  our  Redeemer's  sentence  on  the 
adulteress ;  and  where,  above  all,  it  is  openly  acknowledged. 
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that  there  is  no  principle  in   Protestantism  to  check  this 
license  of  interpretation  ?*  ' 

Fearhil,  however,  as  are  these  abuses, — disheartening  as  is 
the  prospect,  where  the  first  principles  of  fidth  are  so  utterly 
corrupted, — still  the  advocate  of  tne  Protestant  doctrines  is 
forced  to  look  them  steadily  in  the  (ace,  and  acknowledge  that 
they  are  the  necessary  consequence  of  that  inalienable  right 
on  which  his  own  belief  is  grounded.  The  experience  m  a 
few  years  brought  this  clearly  before  the  eyes  of  the  lathers  of 
the  keformation.  As  they  had  defied  the  authority  of  the 
Ciiurch,  they  discovered  that  their  own  was  disregarded  in 
turn :  the  truths  of  religion  slipped,  one  by  one,  insensibly, 
from  their  grasp ;  and,  m  bitterness  of  heart,  they  acknow- 
ledged that  their  power  was  unequal  to  the  task  of  appeasing 
the  spirit  wliich  they  had  themselves  evoked. 

^* '  Verily,  I  must  acknowledge/  writes  Luther,  '  much  trouble 
coraeth  of  my  teaching  I  Yea,  I  cannot  deny  that  this  matter  often 
maketh  me  sorrowful,  when  my  conscience  especially  chideth  me, 
in  that  I  have  torn  asunder  the  fonner  state  or  the  Church,  which 
was  tranquil  and  peaceful  under  the  Papacy,  and  excited  much 
trouble,  discord,  and  faction,  by  my  teaching,  f  If  the  world  en- 
dureth  much  longer,  we  shall  he  forced,  by  reason  of  the  contrary 
interpretations  of  the  Bible  which  now  prevail,  to  adopt  again,  and 
take  refuge  in,  the  decrees  of  the  councils,  if  we  have  a  miild  to 
maintain  unity  of  faith. j: 

"  It  is  of  no  little  moment  that  the  dissensions  which  have  arisen 
among  us,  should  remain  unsuspected  by  posterity.  For  it  h  imff 
ridiculou$y  that,  after  opposing  ourselves  to  the  entire  world,  we 
should,  at  the  very  commencement,  differ  among  oursetres,^  The 
whole  Elbe  could  not  supply  water  enough  to  bewail  the  dissensions 
of  tlie  Reformation.  They  doubt  with  regard  to  the  most  momen* 
tous  doctrines.    The  evil  is  incurable.  || 

"  Our  people  are  '  driven  about  l^  every  wind  of  doctrine.  We 
may,  perhaps,  still  know  what  they  believe  in  religion  to-day,  bnt 
we  are  not  sure  that  to-morrow  they  will  believe  the  same.     In  what 

*  Fischer,  Einleitung  in  die  Dofrimtik  der  Er.  Prot.  Rirebe,  s.  217. 

+  Luther,  Op.  torn.  ii.  p.  881,  387. 

X  Ibid.  ii.  cent.  Zuinglium. 

$  Calvin,  Kp.  ad  Metan.  p.  143.  In  the  edition  to  which  wc  have  rvrcrrH 
(Gcueva,  1576),  it  occura  ia  p.  106.  Wc  regret  to  add,  that,  probably  rmm  the 
absence  of  the  author  during  the  printing  of  the  present  cdiUon,  the  r«ferenecs 
arc  not  unfrcfiucntly  defective,  and  lometimes  incorrect  He  mentions  Uiis  ctr- 
cuir.stancG  in  the  preface  to  the  second  edition,  with  a  promise  that,  by  uccaftional 
notices  in  the  *'  Universal  Kirchen-Zeitung,**  a  pcrio<{ical  which  has  beon  esta- 
blished at  Fran kfort-on*the- Maine,  the  defect  shall,  as  far  at  poMtibIc,  be  sap- 
plitd.  Some  of  ibe  referencei  wc  have  been  obligeid  to  give  on  the  authority  of 
the  work  ibtclf. 

II  Mehincth.  Ep.  I.  iv.  100. 
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single  point  are  those  who  h&ve  declared  war  against  the  Pope, 
agreed  among  themselves  ?  If  we  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the 
articles  from  the  first  to  the  l^t,  we  shall  find  that  there  is  not  oilie 
which  is  hot  admitted  by  some  as  an  article  of  faith,  and  by  th^ 
others  rejected  as  ungodly."*— p.  441 . 

Have  these  predictions  been  falsified  by  the  event  ?  Has 
any  subsequent  modification  of  the  principles  of  this  unstable 
creed,  checked  that  wild  and  licentious  career  of  dogmatism, 
the  thought  of  which  embittered  the  last  days  of  the  stern  arid 
reckless  Reformer  ?  Has  any  balm  been  mund  for  that  ma- 
lady which  Melatlcthon  declared  incurable  ?  Have  those  dis- 
graceful dissensions,  which  Calvin  would  conceal  from  pos- 
terity, been  suspended  or  accommodated  in  latter  times? 
Let  the  history  oT  the  Reformation  in  England,  Scotland,  the 
Low  Countries,  France,  Switzerland,  above  all,  Germany, 
reply.  Do  not  the  same  causes  subsist  to  the  present  day  ? — 
are  not  their  effects  as  appalling, — aye,  infinitely  more  appal- 
ling,— than  they  were  even  in  those  days  when  the  evil  was 
pronounced  incurable  !  Alas  !  disunion  and  strife  seem  to  be 
of  the  very  nature  and  essence  of  Protestantism  ! 

"  Discord  and  schism  among  the  Protestants  were  inevitable. 
We  can  fancy  to  ourselves  two  periods  in  the  formation  of  their  re- 
ligious opinions : — ^the  first,  their  common  struggle  with  Catholicity, 
the  protest  and  separation  of  all  these  new  religious  parties  from  the 
Catholic  Church;  the  second^  their  own  internal  process  of  recpq- 
struction.  In  the  first,  all  was  pulling  down  ;  in  the  second,  build- 
ing up :  the  first  was  revolution — the  second,  constitution  or  organ- 
ization. iBut  it  also  followed  that,  in  the  one  case,  there  was  unity 
of  purpose  and  community  of  exertion,  and,  therefore,  union  :  in  the 
other,  diversity  of  purpose,  and,  therefore,  discord  and  separation. 

As  soon  as  they  seriously  set  about  reconstructing  the  sole 

true  edifice  of  Christian  faith, — as  the  architects  were  not  of  one 
mind,  and  were  self-opinioned  and  obstinate  enough  to  wish  each 
for  his  own  plans,  models,  and  designs,  in  the  erection  and  otna- 
mentins  of  the  edifice,  although  often  they  did  not  understand  each 
other  s  language, — confusion  and  strife  at  once  became  unavoidable : 
oftentimes,  before  any  considerable  part  of  the  work  was  done,  they 
separated,  each  building  a  hut  for  himself,  or  taking  up  some  tem- 
porary lodging,  till  he  ultimately  returned  to  the  original  dwelling. 
The  expositions  of  Scripture,  and  the  conclusions  from  it,  which 
one  party  adopted,  were  rejected  by  another ;  and  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  claims  of  human  authority,  which  they  determined  not  to 
allow.  But  meanwhile,  although  authority  was  driven  out  at  One 
door,  it  was  let  in  at  another,  although  in  a  new  and  more  friendly 
shape.    Before,  it  had  dictated  as  an  arbitrary  and  infallible  law- 

*  Andreas  Dudith,  Schreiben  au  Beza. 
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giver  ;  now,  it  spoke  merely  as  an  unerring  interpreter  of  the  law: 
instead  of  the  dogma,  prescribed  without  proof  or  warrant  of  Scrip- 
ture, proven  and  Scriptural  tenets  were  now  proposed :  but  unfor- 
tunatelyi  many  now  considered  the  proofs  as  worthless,  and  of  as 
little  power,  as,  before,  all  had  deemed  the  authority  of  the  Church 
from  which  they  had  seceded."* — pp.  52-3. 

Nor  is  it  possible  to  find,  in  the  organization  of  Protestant- 
ism, any  remedy  for  this  evil.  The  opinion  of  Melancthon, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  is  that  of  every  reflecting  Protestant 
to  the  present  day. 

"  How  insecure  the  Bible  is,  as  a  foundation  for  a  system  of  reli- 
gion, may  be  learned  from  the  fact,  that  all  the  advocates  of  the 
Bible  have  formed  their  peculiar  and  contradictory  creeds  from  the 
same  volume,  and  anathematized  and  persecuted  each  other  on  the 
same  plea.f  Can  any  man  deny,  that  there  are  but  few  passages  in 
the  New  Testament  from  which  all  readers  deduce  the  same  mean- 
ing ?  Now  which  of  these  is  the  right  ?  Which  should  be  adopted  ? 
Who  is  to  decide  ? — who  can  decide  ?  J  According  to  genuine  Pro^ 
testa nt  principles^  it  is  impossible  that  the  internal  dissensions  of  the 
Church  can  be  cured,  except  superficially ;  they  cannot  be  stopped 
by  the  power  of  the  Church,  but  must  bleed  on  internally, \\  Is  it 
not  true  that  the  Holy  Scripture  is  the  only  rule  of  the  Chris- 
tian s  faith,  and  that  there  is  no  infallible  interpreter  upon  earth  ? 
In  these  two  points  all  Protestants  are  agreed.  Now,  if  they  be 
sincere, — if  they  mean  in  their  hearts,  what,  in  their  sermons,  con- 
fessions of  faith,  and  controversies  against  the  Catholics,  they  have 
declared  a  tliousand  and  a  thousand  times, — surely  it  is  an  inevit- 
able consequence  that  they  must  acknowledge  in  every  Christian 
a  right  to  interpret  the  Bible  for  himself ;  and  that  those  doctrines 
alone  are  articles  of  faith  for  each  individual  which  he  reads  in  the 
Bible,  no  matter  whether  others  can  find  them  there,  or  not.'*§ — 
pp.  55,  56. 

"  Our  Church  is  founded  on  liberty  of  faith :  she  tolerates  diffe- 
rence of  opinion,  and,  of  course,  tolerates  error,  and  must  tolerate 
it.^  If  we  dispassionately  consider  the  whole  organization  of  the 
Protestant  Church,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  thorough  consis- 
tency is  wanting.**  The  firm  consistency  and  consecutiveness  of  the 
Catholic  constitution  is  wanting  to  the  Evangelical  Church ;  it  wants 
that  mutual  connexion  of  tlic  members,  and  subjection  to  one  head 
as  the  centre  of  unity ."-f  f 

•  Hcnke,  Allgcm.  Gcschichte,  dcr  Ch.  Kircbc,  Th.  iii.  s.  276-9. 

tJcnaer  Allgcm.  Literatur-Zeitung,  No.  48.  16*21. 
^  Lcssing,  Beitrage  zur  (loscb.  dcr  LitcraU  B.  \i.  s.  68. 
II  Schleiermachcr,  Reformations-alman.  1819. 

§  Costc,  Anhang  zu  Locke's  "  Reasonableness  of  Christianity.**  1715. 
%  Scbulz.  Nassauer,  rrcdigcr-Arbciten,  ilcfV.  I,  s.  91.  lKi5. 
••  Ullmann/rheolog.  StmlienundKritiken,  iica.2,  H.  301.  1832. 
ft  Fessler,  Gescb.  dcr  Ungcrn,  Tb,  7,  s.  677. 
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Unhappily  too,  this  disposition  to  dogmatize  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  mere  interpretation  of  Scripture.  It  extends 
even  to  the  authority  itself,  and  canvasses  the  authenticity  of 
every  single  book ;  and,  indeed,  of  every  single  pass^e  in  the 
Bible.  The  opinions  of  Luther  with  regard  to  the  Epistle  of 
the  Hebrews  and  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John,  his  utter  and 
contemptuous  rejection  of  St.  James'  reckt  strdhemer  EpisteU 
and,  above  all,  the  principle  which  he  applied  as  a  test  of 
their  authenticity,  have  not  been  lost  on  his  successors  in 
innovation.  It  is  with  extreme  pain  we  transfer  to  our  own 
pages  a  few  specimens  of  the  impious  and  blasphemous  spirit, 
in  which  the  work  of  biblical  criticism  is  now  pursued ;  a 
labour,  be  it  remembered,  which  the  consistent  Protestant  is 
bound  to  undertake,  as  the  first  step  in  the  formation  of  his 
religious  opinions,  whatever  may  be  its  dangers,  and  however 
inevitable  the  abuses  to  which  it  leads.  The  first  of  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  is  from  the  preface  of  a  Bible  published  in 
1819  by  the  Strasburg  Bible  Society  ! 

"  The  book  of  Ruth  is  a  beautiful  family  picture :  Luther  did 
not  consider  the  book  of  Esther  as  of  much  value  for  Christian 
readers.  The  book  of  Judith  is  a  beautiful  pious  romance,  hut  pure 
poetry.  But,  in  the  book  of  Tobias,  there  are  superstitious  accounts 
of  good  and  bad  angels;  and  of  the  means  by  which  we  may 
counteract  the  influence  of  evil  spirits.  Some  of  the  psalms  bear 
the  impress  of  the  imperfect  morality  of  an  early  aye.*  The  book 
of  the  prophet  Jonas  is  a  fable,  exquisitely  wrought  for  that 
period ;  for  the  purpose  of  reprobating  the  hatred  of  the  Jews  for 
the  Gentiles,  and  representing  it,  in  its  true  light,  as  unjust  and 
foolish.f  This  tale  is  a  story,  which  has  much  of  the  romantic  in 
its  character ;  the  object  of  which,  considered  in  a  moral  point  of 
view,  is  to  display,  in  its  full  inconsistency  and  nakedness,  the  deep- 
rooted  prejudice,  that  God  was  the  God  of  the  Israelites  alone.  J 
The  prophecy  of  Jonas  is  a  symbolical  poem,  whose  object  is  to 
shew  that  disobedience  to  God  and  idolatry  draw  down  the  ven- 
geance of  heaven;  but  that  obedience,  repentance,  and  piety  to 
God,  avert  it  from  men."  § 

"  Schulze  and  Schulthess  attach  very  little  credit  to  the  gospel  of 
St.  Matthew/'ll 

"  The  gospel  of  St.  John  is  unquestionably  the  production  of  a 
disciple  of  the  Alexandrian  school."  ^ 

*  Dr.  Isaak  Hapfner,  Strasburg,  1819. 

f  Michaelis  Ubersetzung  des  A.  Testaments. 

"l  Augusti.  Grundriss  einer  Hist.  Krit.  Einleitung  in*s  A.  Test. 

§  Staudlin.  Neue  Beiti-age  zur  Erlauterung  der  bibl.  Prophcten. 

II  Bretschneidcr  Handb.  der  Dogm.  B.  II.  S.  778.  Note. 

^  Staudlin's  Religion's  Geschichte,  Th.  HI. 
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'<  Professor  Ewald  has  demoDstrated  anew,  (CommenL  t«  ApoeaU 
ea.'egeiicum  el  crt7tc«f»,  Leipsigy  1828)  by  the  most  triumphant  epj- 
dence,  that  the  gospel,  epistles,  and  apocalypse  of  John  cannot 
possibly  be  the  work  of  the  san)e  author.*  With  regard  to  the 
apocalypse,  the  majority  of  Protestant  critics  dispute  its  autho- 
rity." t 

^  Schleiermacher  has  attacked  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy;  Eieh- 

hom,  both  the  first  and  the  second ;  as  also  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  in 
his  Einleitvng  in's  JV.  Test.  B.iii.  s.  S15.''t 

*^  Many,  after  Eichhom,  deny  that  the  prophets  enjoyed  any  nr- 
pernatural  revelation,  and  say  that  they  were  clever  and  experienced 
men^  more  likely^  from  their  abilities,  to  foresee  future  events;  and, 
from  the  purity  of  their  manners,  used  as  instruments  of  Providence 
to  check  a  guilty  age."  % 

<<  It  is  probable  that  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament 

DO  NOT  CONTAIN  THE  PURE  DOCTRINES  OF  JeSUS." — §  pp.  16i-9. 

Alas  !  who  shall   place  limits   to  the  wanderings  of  tlie 
human  mind — effects,  at  once,  of  its  weakness  and   of  its 
strength  !     It  is  fearful  to  look  upon   it  in  these  impioaa 
excesses.     Well  may  the  divines  of  Oxford  protest  against 
the  name  of  Protestant !     Well  mav  they  ^  claim  to  be  /?e- 
formed^  not  Protestant  I  \\     But  it  is  easier  to  disclaim  the 
title,  than  to  disprove  the  consistency  of  its  exercise :  and 
it  will  be  difficult,  not  to  say  impossible,  to  show  the  deter- 
mined Rationalist,  that,  while  he  is  at  liberty  to  reject  the 
authority  of  the  ancient  Church,  he  can  be  bound  to  submit 
his  judgment,  and  close  his  eyes  in  obedience,  to  that  of  the 
Church   of  England,  or  any   other  authority   upon   earth. 
'^  Prove  to  me,**  said  Rousseau,  ^^  that  in  matters  of  faith  I 
am  to  follow  any  authority,  and  I  shall  be  a  Catholic  to- 
morrow;" and  a  very   slight  acquaintance  with  the  High- 
church  controversy  in  England  will  attest  the  truth  of  Uyten- 
bogard's  memorable  declaration :    **  thejr  who  discard   this 
principle,  and  require  unqualified  submission  to  their  synods, 
place  themselves  in  a  position  in  which  they  shall  not  be  able 
to  make  a  satisfactor}'  reply  to  the  Catholic's  question,  *  why 
they  refuse  to  admit  the  Catliolic  councils?    and  shall  be 
compelled  eventually  to  give  up  the  case  as  lost.^' 

•  Tbcolog.  IJterat  Blatt.  Allgvin.  Kircben  Zeitung,  1830.  No.  43. 

f  Rose,  on  the  present  state  of  the  Protestant  religion  in  G<  raiaoy,  1st  edit, 
p.  161. 

In  this  and  the  following  extract,  the  reference  in  the  author  is  to  a  wrong 
page.    They  will  be  found  as  we  bare  referred  to  tbem. 

X  Ibid.  160. 

§  Auguttti.  Theolog.  Mona-schrift,  Ueft.  9. 

II  Tracts,  No.  71,  vol.  iii.  p.  71. 
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Idle  have  been  the  attempts  to  stay  this  levelling  ^fk}%  by 
the  adoption  of  creeds  and  confessions.  The  attempt  was 
irreeoncfl^le  with  the  first  principles  of  Pirotestapti^w ;  and^ 
by  aifi^ing  at  too  much,  defeated  its  own  objiect  Tb.e  diisdJ^ 
fecod  n^ver  failed  to  meet  it  with  the  reody  retoirt : 

^^  Howevi^  unquestionable  the  liberty  of  belief  may  be  in  the 
Prot^tim^  Churchy  as  far  as  principles  go,  in  practice  it  i^  miserably 
restricted.  Tis  true  the  Protestants  have  not  a  pope ;  but,  what  is- 
far  worse,  they  haye  popes,  Prot^tai^t  consistories  equiyalently 
supply  the  place  of  popes.  '  Liberty^'  say  thgy,  '  must  not  bq^ 
abused:  the  Church  does  not  dictate' to  us^  as  with  the  Catholics^ 
what  we  are  to  believe ;  we  dictate  it  to  the  Church ;  not  according: 
to  our  own  caprice,  but  as  it  is  clearly  expressed  in  tbe  Bible,  which 
in  matters  of  religion  we  hold  to  be  the  only  fountain  of  knowledge.!* 
And  the  Church  of  every  particular  district  rnvs^t  hear  what  is- 
dictated.  Each  individuid  preacher  is  not  pern^itted  th^  free  use- 
of  his  reason  in  examininfi;  the  Scripture.  Whoever  will  venture  to^ 
use  it,  as  I  have  done,  will  forthwith  be  deprived  of  his  charge^  and 
taught  what  irue  Protestant  liberty  is*** — p. 31. 

"  The  advocates  of  Creeds  mock  the  authority  of  the  Pope  of 
Rome;  while  they  have  themselves  &  paper  pope,  who,  had  not  the 
passion  for  articles  of  faith  been  cooled,  would  have  been  infinitely 
wors^f  The  Lutherans  of  our  day  would  set  up  a  paper  pope  in 
pl^ce  of  OQ^  of  flesh  and  blood ;  instead  of  the  Bible  rationally 
interpreted,  th^r  own  books  of  confessions,  as  a  sacred  authority — 
as  the  eternal  l^w,  not  quly  of  teaching,  but  of  faith  1"^ — ^p.  84-5* 

'^  Ko.  On  this  point  Hengstenberg  is  a  Catholic,  and  not  a 
Protestant,  ^ay,  the  Catholic  Church,  which  possesses  a  living 
authority,  leaves  the  Hengstenbergians,  &c.  far  behind ;  for  they 
cling  to  a  dead  authority — to  their  creeds  and  symbols  which  remaiii 
as  a  dead  letter ;  anathematizing  without  mercy  any  one  who  but 
touches  a  single  hair.§  It  is  these  Papists  of  Protestantism  who- 
ii\jure  the  good  cause.  If  the  principle  be  once  admitted,  that  any 
created  being  has  a  right  to  cry  out  to  the  human  mind  :  '  thus  far 
shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther,'  then  he  who  first  exercises  the  rights 
has  gained  the  point.  On  the  other  hand,  to  exercise  this  right,, 
and  protest  against  it  on  the  other,  is  to  unite  the  most  consummate 
injustice  with  the  most  inconsistent  absurdity  !\\ " — p.  123. 

Thus,  therefore,  in  the  consistent  exercise  of  the  Pro- 
testant belief,  there  is  a  positive  obligation,  by  whicli  eacl> 
individual  is  bound,  alone  and  unaided,  to  form  his  own 
opinions  from  the  Bible  alone ;  discarding  the  human  forms 

•  Langsdorf.  Blossen  der  Protest.  Theologie,  s.  44S. 

f  Paalzow.  Synesius,  s.  198. 

X  Haurenski.  Der  TeuifBl  eia  Bibel-erklarer !  s.  296. 

§  Ibid.  232. 

II  Darmstadt  Allgem.  Kirchen-Zeituog,  1826.  No. 
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of  creeds  and  symbols.  Could  any  consequence  be  deduced 
more  clearly?  And  yet,  could  any  be  more  absurd?  Has 
this  principle  of  unassisted  enquiry  ever  been  brought  into 
consistent  operation?  Is  it  possible  that  it  ever  should? 
As  well,  with  Episcopius,*  recjuire,  that  all,  even  the  un- 
lettered, should  master  the  difficulties  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  originals,  and  discard  the  human  aid  of  version  and 
paraphrase ! 

"  The  duty  of  searching  the  Scriptures,  it  is  true,  is  the  grooDd- 
work  of  the  ReformatioD,  but  for  the  great  mass  it  is  impombU 
and  absurd  ;\  without  authority^  for  the  majority  of  mankind  a 
religion  is  inconceivable, X  Men  are  so  constituted^  that,  in  the 
affairs  of  religion,  they  require  a  guide,\  We  must  have  creeds^ 
until  men  shall  be  able  to  stand  upon  their  own  feet,  as,  in  this 
world,  they  never  shall,  \\  Every  human  exposition  of  faith  is  an 
evil ;  but  a  necessary  evil,  to  guard  against  greater.  It  is  dangerous 
to  truth  and  liberty ;  but  yet  indispeusable.  Either  we  must  re- 
nounce unity  and  purity  of  faith  altogether ;  or  adopt  somewhat  of 
popery."^— p.  1 22-3. 

Here  then,  on  the  one  hand,  the  genuine  principles  of 
Protestantism  preclude  the  use  of  creeds  and  formularies  of 
faith,  even  for  the  unlettered  multitude  ;  while,  on  the  other, 
the  weakness  of  the  human  intellect,  the  acknowledged  and 
proved  obscurity**  of  the  Bible,  and  the  utter  incompetency 
of  the  vast  uneducated  majority  of  mankind,  render  it  impos- 
sible that  they  should  be  their  own  masters,  even  as  to  the 
first  principles  of  religion.  Where  is  the  sincere  enquirer  to 
look  for  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  ? 

"  In  this  undeniable  and  well-known  state  of  the  case,  as  far  as  I 
can  comprehend,  there  remains,  as  regards  what  is  ambiguous, 
mysterious,  or,  in  a  word,  what  is  not  within  the  comprehension  of  tlie 
ordinary  reader  of  the  Bible,  but  this  alternative — 

'*  Either  to  recognize  an  infallible  judge  in  matters  of  faith : 
**  Or  to  grant  to  all  who  agree  with  ourselves  in  professing  them- 
selves Christians,  and  denying  the  existence  of  an  infallible  authority, 
the  right  to  judge,  as  shall  seem  right  to  themselves,  of  all  that  is 
dark  and  incomprehensible;  however  their  judgment  may  differ 
from  our  own,  and,  this  difference  notwithstanding,  to  acknowledge 
them  as  brethren  in  the  Church. 


•  Disput  Thcol.  t.  ii.  445.     See  also  Tnttitut  Thcot.  t.  i.  273. 

f  Jurieu,  LcUres  contre  I'Histoire  dcs  Variations. , 

X  Niemcyur,  ReobachtuDgi'D  auf  Reiscn.  Th.  2. 

§  Spaldinc:,  Vert  mule  Briefe. 

II  Tiof-truiik,  Censur  ties  Prot.  1-ehrbcgriffs  Vorrede,  s.  12* 

if  TiWlucr,  Unterricht  dor  Symbolischer  Biichera,  179$t 
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**  But,  if  we  are  disposed  to  adopt  the  first,  then  I  can  see  ^lo  farther 
alternative^  There  remains  for  its  nothing  but  straightway  to  effect 
a  reconciliation  with  the  Catholic  Church"* — ^pp.  1^8-30. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  the  wanderings  and  wild 
excesses  of  ultra-protestantism,  should  have  produced  upon 
the  reflecting  portion  of  the  community  the  same  impressions, 
both  at  home  and  upon  the  continent, — a  settled  conviction  of 
the  absolute  unfitness  of  the  leading  principles  of  the  reform, 
either  to  form  or  regulate  the  creed,  whether  of  an  individual, 
or,  still  less,  of  a  community.  The  high-churchmen  of  Ox- 
ford, and  the  confessionists  of  Germany,  are  alike  agreed,  that 
authority  is  indispensable  as  a  constituent  principle  in  a  con- 
sistent creed.  Whether  the  Church  of  England  possess  such 
authority,  we  must,  for  the  present,  leave  to  be  discussed  by 
the  parties  themselves.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with 
transcribing,  from  a  host  of  similar  authorities,  one  or  two 
very  short  passages,  which  it  is  impossible  to  mistake. 

"  In  truth,  the  Catholic  supernaturalism  is  the  only  consistent 
scheme. f  If  a  religion  contain  mysteries — if  its  path  towards  faith 
lie  over  prodigies,  the  system  of  infallibility  is  the  only  possible  one. 
It  is  the  only  system  recorded  in  history,  which,  in  the  mutual  de- 
pendence and  harmony  of  its  parts,  can  be  said  to  deserve  the 
name  !*% — pp.  133-4. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  present  plan  to  enter  into  any  examina- 
tion of  the  special  doctrines  by  which  the  Catholic  Church  is 
distinguished  ;  we  shall  pass  over,  therefore,  the  fifth  and 
sixth  chapters,  in  which  an  immense  host  of  names  and 
authorities,  from  every  sect  and  every  party,  is  produced  in 
favour  of  the  doctrines  of  tradition,  the  real  presence,  trans- 
substantiation,  purgatory,  the  invocation  of  saints,  &c.  We 
could  not  hope  to  do  justice  by  any  selection;  and,  therefore, 
shall  merely  refer  the  reader  to  these  chapters,  as  admirable  in 
themselves,  and  as  furnishing  a  most  valuable  supplement  to 
those  collections  of  Protestant  authorities  with  which  we  are 
already  familiar. 

We  come  now  to  the  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
Reformation,  with  the  doctrinal  divisions  and  variations  of  the 
several  sects  into  which  it  was  split  even  in  its  cradle  We 
feel  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  offer  even  an  analysis  of 
these  most  interesting  chapters  (vii.  viii.)  ;  every  authority 
illustrates  some  particular  point, — every  page  is  full  of  its  own 

*  Wieland,  Vermischte  Aufsatzc. 

f  Prof.  Kahler,  Send-gchreiben  an  Prof.  Habn,  s.  54. 

X  Reinhold,  iiber  die  Kantische  Philosophie,  a.  197. 
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peculiar  meaning;  the  whole  is  a  succinct  history  of  this 
extraordinary  religious  revolution  in  all  its  phases;  and  al- 
though it  be  composed  of  extracts  from  a  great  number  of 
authors,  exclusivdy  Protestant,  yet,  so  admirable  is  the  skill 
with  which  they  are  selected  and  arranged,  that  it  presents  all 
the  appearance  of  a  uniform  and  continuous  narrative* 

Nor  could  any  history  present  such  claims  upon  the  almost 
implicit  confidence  of  the  reader.  It  does  not  pqt  forward 
the  one-sided  views  of  an  enemy  of  the  reform,  and  a  partisan 
of  the  papacy.  It  is  drawn  up  by  the  hands  of  the  very  men 
who  were  engaged  in  the  work  ;  or,  at  least,  whose  interest  it 
was  to  conceal  its  defects.  Not  a  single  Catholic  writer  is 
cited  in  the  entire  range  of  the  narrative ;  it  is  a  purely  Pro- 
testant history  of  the  Protestant  reformation.  We  see  its 
entire  machinery  laid  bare, — and  by  those  who  were  well 
acquainted  with  its  working ;  the  motives  by  which  its  apostles 
were  influenced ;  the  means  which  they  employed  in  its  pro- 
pagation. Let  the  reader,  when  he  has  learned,  upon  this 
unquestionable  evidence,  the  human  motives  and  human  pas- 
sions in  which  it  had  its  rise;  the  rapine  and  licentiousness 
which  disgraced  its  progress ;  the  anarchy,  civil  and  religious, 
which  it  produced  wherever  its  steps  were  turned;  when  he 
has  read  of  the  ignorance  and  uncertaintv  which  marked  its 
earliest  steps ;  the  pride  and  personal  feeling,  as  in  the  ques- 
tion of  the  blessed  eucharist ;  or  the  mere  accident,  as  in  the 
controversy  with  Eck,  in  which  its  most  important  doctrinal 
changes  originated;  when  he  has  turned,  in  loathing,  from 
the  foul  ana  unchristian  language  in  which  the  lioliest  ques- 
tions are  discussed,  and  tlie  most  exalted  personages  assailed  ; 
the  coarse  and  calumnious  devices  by  which  the  popular  pas- 
sions were  excited ; — with  all  this  before  his  eyes,  and  upon 
the  authority  of  the  abettors  and  apologists  of  the  reformation, 
let  him  ask  himself,  whether  this  was  the  work  of  God — 
whether  it  be  possible  that  it  was  prompted  by  His  holy  spirit 
in  its  origin,  or  guided  by  His  eternal  wisdom  in  its  after 
progress? 

"  The  fiery  youths,  the  princes,  are  the  best  LutheranH  of  all : 
they  take  presents  and  money  from  the  cloisters  and  foundations ; 
the  multitude  also  appropriate  the  je\^els,  no  doubt  witli  the  good 
intention  of  taking  care  of  them.*  The  great  maim  of  the  people 
seem  to  have  embraced  the  new  gospel,  solely  for  the  purpoM  of 
shaking  off  the  yoke  of  discipline,  fasting,  penance,  &c.,  which 

•  Luther,  von  beider  tietUlt  dm  Sacnuneiitt,  Wittrmbef^,  IA88. 
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popery  laid  upon  thenij  in  order  that  they  might  live  according  to 
their  own  inclination,  and  give  free  rein  to  their  inordinate  pas- 
sions.* 

'*  To  the  princes  Luther  gave  monasterie8«  cloisters,  and  abbeys ; 
to  the  priests,  wives ;  to  the  multitude,  freedom ;  and  that  was  doing 
a  great  deal  for  his  cause.f  The  great  were,  for  the  most  part,  in* 
fluenced  by  the  Church  property ;  the  ecclesiastics,  by  the  liberty  to 
marry ;  the  common  people,  by  the  hope  of  being  freed  from  con- 
fession and  other  burdens.  In  fine,  most  of  them  had  their  private 
views  and  interests,  although  the  profession  and  the  love  of  truth 
was  made  to  serve  as  the  cloak  for  all.**t — pp.  322-4. 

Dr.  H.  has  collected  a  good  many  specimens  of  the  spirit  and 
temper  in  which  their  theological  discussions  were  conducted. 
But  we  feel  that  we  should  not  consult  either  the  instruction 
or  the  taste  of  our  readers  bv  transcribing  them  here.  And, 
indeed,  it  would  be  an  endless  task ;  for  the  same  spirit  dis- 
tinguished all  their  controversies.  The  dispute  with  Carl* 
stadt,  with  Zuingli,  that  with  Erasmus — tnough  in  a  less 
remarkable  degree — with  Storch  and  the  Baptists,  all  teem 
with  the  same  unworthy  spirit ;  nor  do  we  conceive  it  possible, 
that  any  man  rising  from  the  examination  of  the  controversies 
of  that  day,  in  which  the  holiest  opinions  of  antiquity  were 
upturned,  and  the  wildest  novelties  suostitutedin  their  place, — 
knowing  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  examined, — the  igno- 
rance of  many,  the  pride  and  obstinacy  of  almost  all  the 
combatants,  and  the  unrelenting  hate  with  which  each  perse- 
cuted in  the  rest  that  freedom  of  conscience  which  all  claimed 
for  themselves,  we  do  not  think  it  possible  that  any  man  can 
look,  without  shuddering,  upon  this  almost  irremediable  revo- 
lution; nor,  however  strong  his  prejudices  in  favour  of  the 
reformed  religion,  shut  out  from  liis  mind  the  startling  sug- 
gestion, that,  in  this  great  revolution,  there  was  but  liitle  of 
that  cairn  deliberation  which  distinguishes  prudent  counsels ; 
that  opinions  and  practices,  which  age  had  consecrated,  and 
authority  rendered  venerable,  were  rejected  from  pique,  or 
condemned  without  examination ;  that  the  majestic  work  of 
wise  and  saintly  centuries  was  torn  down  in  a  few  iroubled 
years  of  anarchy  and  outrage,  and  the  authority  of  the  holiest 
and  wisest  men  who  had  enlightened  Chrisiianity,  rudely 
pushed  aside  by  an  excited  multitude,  dogmatizing  from  im- 
pulse or  passion,  rather  than  conviction  ;   and,  in  the  fury  of 

•  Bucer  dc  Regno  Cbristi,  1.  i.  c.  4.  p.  24.  Basil,  ed.  1617. 
i  Brocbmand,  Bxamen  Cunfcssionis  Auguslaoae,  p.  163. 
I  Arnold,  'ih.  2.  Bd.  16.  kap.  6.  s.  57. 
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the  hour,  shut  out  from  the  possibility  of  calm  or  rational 
discussion. 

The  eighth  chapter  details  the  after  history  of  the  principal 
sects  into  which  the  leading  families  of  the  reform  were  sub- 
divided; the  story  of  each  sometimes  told  by  their  own 
historians,  but  always  from  the  pen  of  some  one  who,  like 
themselves,  was  an  enemy  of  Catholicity.  It  is  in  this  portion 
of  the  history  that  the  full  working  of  their  principles  is 
developed.  Hitherto  they  have  appeared  in  a  position,  in 
which  they  are,  more  or  less,  influenced  by  a  common  object; 
hitherto,  to  adopt  the  language  of  Henke,  we  have  seen  diem 
in  the  first  phase  of  revolution.  The  work  of  demolition  went 
on  with  comparative  harmony ;  but  now  the  labour,  far  more 
perplexing,  of  re-construction  commences ;  and  it  is  here  that 
all,  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  Anglicans,  have  conspired  to  furnish 
the  best  moral  evidence  of  those  Catholic  principles  which  it 
was  their  common  object  to  upturn.  Scarce  had  Luther  been 
called  to  his  last  and  fearful  account,  when  the  thin  veil  of 
external  union,  which  his  despotic  rule  had  flung  over  the 
.  dissensions  of  his  party,  was  torn  into  a  thousand  fragments. 
The  Antinomian  controversy  furnished  the  first  material  of 
strife;  and,  in  a  short  time,  divided  the  territory  of  Lutheranism 
into  two  districts — their  head-quarters  at  Meissen  and  Thurin- 

Sen — as  distinct,  and  as  inveterate  in  their  hostility,  as  if  they 
ad  never  been  united  under  one  ruler.  The  spirit  soon  ex- 
tended over  the  entire  country ;  and  we  may  judge  of  the  rage 
of  the  contending  parties,  from  the  report,  industriously  cir- 
culated  by  the  partisans  of  one  opinion,  that  the  devil  had 
carried  off  Osiander,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposite  party, 
and  torn  his  body  into  pieces.  So  firmly  was  it  believetf,  that 
the  corpse  was  publicly  exhumed,  in  order  to  remove  the  im- 
pression !  Nor  was  it  confine<l  to  their  public  relations :  it 
extended  even  to  the  intercourse  of  private  life ;  and  Menzel 
tells*  that  a  party  of  sacramentarian  refugees,  consisting  of 
women  and  children,  who  sailed  from  Lonoon  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  were  prohibited  to  land,  under  pain  of  death,  succes- 
sively at  the  ports  of  Wismar,  Rostock,  Lubeck,  and  Ilam- 
burg,  simply  because  their  leader  had  distinguished  himself  by 
his  writings  in  the  sacramentarian  controversy  ! 

The  discussions  on  works,  free-will,  and  a  thousand  other 

Joints,  furnished  never-failing  fuel  for  this  intolerant  spiri  t. 
n  vain  did  the  authorities  resort  to  the  Catholic  expedient  o  f 
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synods  and  concordias.  Their  formularies  were  disregarded 
by  the  dogmatizers  whom  they  sought  to  silence ;  and  only 
supplied  new  material  for  dissension  to  that  party  whose  opi- 
nions they  attempted  to  embody. 

We  could  not  hope  to  follow  them  through  their  after- 
wanderings;  nor  do  we  suppose  that,  except  as  illustrating 
the  utter  incapacity  of  any  body  of  men  to  be  their  own  guides 
in  religion,  there  can  be  much  interest  in  the  motley  history 
of  the  Gichtelians  and  Weigelians,  the  Ubiquitarians  and 
Syncretists ;  or  even  the  numerous,  and,  for  a  time,  trium- 
phant sect  of  Pietists,  though  it  bears  a  striking  resemblance 
to  an  important  party  of  our  own  time.  As  each  branch  fell 
away  from  the  mouldering  stem,  it  divided  into  new  fragments, 
each  enjoying  a  short-lived  existence,  sufficiently  protracted  to 
perpetuate  the  seeds  of  disunion  and  strife. 

The  dissensions  of  the  Calvinistic  party  form  the  second 
section  of  this  important  chapter.  The  author  confines  him- 
self particularly  to  those  formal  divisions  which  took  place  in 
the  Low  Countries  during  the  early  part  of  the  succeeding 
century.  The  rule  of  Calvin  was  not  a  whit  less  arbitrary 
than  tnat  of  Luther ;  nor  was  it  more  successful  in  suppressing 
the  spirit  of  insubordination,  although  the  banishment  of  Se- 
bastian Castalio,  and  the  burning  of  Servetus,  held  out  a  fear- 
ful warning  to  those  who  might  venture  to  think  for  them- 
selves. To  such  a  pitch  did  the  disputes  on  predestination 
rise,  that  the  authorities  at  Berne  prohibited  the  discussion 
altogether.  But  it  was  in  the  Low  Countries  that  the  great 
organic  changes  in  the  constitution  of  Calvinism  were  brought 
about.  The  attempt  to  force  the  Belgic  Confession  and  the 
Catechism  of  Heidelberg  upon  the  people,  called  up  the  storm 
which  had  been  gathering  for  half^a  century.  Tne  Remon- 
strants, as  the  protesting  party  was  called,  from  their  remon- 
strance against  the  fifth  article,  found  an  able  leader  in  Ar- 
minius;  while  the  contra-Remonstrants  were  headed  by  Francis 
Gomar ;  a  name  since  famous,  and  identified  with  the  darkest 
shade  of  Calvin's  gloomy  creed. 

This  party  underwent  many  modifications.  On  the  ques- 
tion, whether  or  not  God's  eternal  decree  of  reprobation,  pre- 
cede, in  the  order  of  reason,  the  fore-knowleoge  of  our  com- 
mon fall  in  Adam,  they  divided  themselves  into  supra-lapsa- 
rians  and  sub-lapsarians ;  and,  after  a  vain  attempt,  in  1614, 
to  effect  reconciliation,  or  at  least  mutual  toleration,  they  sub- 
divided into  tolerants  and  non-tolerants.  The  unhappy  John 
Barneveldt  fell  a  victim  in  his  grey  hairs  to  the  malignant 
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bigotry  of  this  party ;  and  his  companion  in  imprisonment, 
HugoGrotius,  owed  his  escape  from  a  similar  fate  to  the 
affectionate  and  intrepid  stratagem  of  his  wife.  But  notwith* 
standing  these  violent  measures,  and  the  explicit  condemna- 
tion of  the  Arminian  doctrines  in  the  synod  of  Dort — not- 
withstanding the  deprivation  and  banishment  of  beyond 
eighty  ministers  who  refused  to  submit* — the  opinions  still 
maintained  their  hold ;  and  the  dissensions  of  the  party  con- 
tinued unabated.  The  question  of  the  observance  of  the  sab- 
bath, soon  after,  excited  a  new  flame,  which  blazed  with  equal 
fury.  In  all  these  contests  the  liberty  of  Protestantism  was 
utterly  forgotten ;  nor  was  there  one  who  did  not  feel  the  jus- 
tice of  the  declaration  by  which  the  celebrated  Isaac  Papin 
justified  his  return  to  Catholic  unity :  '^  That  if  an  individual 
Protestant  did  wrong  in  refusing  to  submit  to  the  decisions  of 
his  synod,  the  whole  Protestant  party  was  wrong  in  rebelling 
against  the  synod  of  Trent." 

The  variations  of  Protestantism  in  England — the  total 
remodelling  of  the  articles  and  liturgy  in  1562 — the  infusion 
of  Calvinism  at  and  after  this  period — the  division  into  Hiffh 
and  Low  Church — the  latitudinarian  tendency,  to  which  the 
names  of  Tillotson,  Burnet,  Hoadley,  Chillingworth,  and 
Watson,  in  their  respective  days,  lent  their  sanction — the 
origin  and  increase  of  Methodism,  with  its  own  internal  tub- 
divisions-— and  finally,  the  motley  forms  under  which  dissent 
has,  at  all  times,  maintained  its  struggle  with  the  Establish- 
ment— these  form  the  third  section ;  and  the  divisions  of  the 
Baptists  under  Joris,  Hoffman,  Nicholai,  and  Menno,  the 
fourth :  and  lastly,  as  if  to  show  the  impossibility  of  uiiion^ 
no  matter  how  few  the  articles  of  belief,  a  section  is  given  to 
the  dissensions  even  of  the  Unitarians ;  although  it  might  be 
supposed  that  they,  at  least,  had  narrowed  the  debatable  prin* 
ciples  so  far,  as  to  render  disagreement  impossible  or  indifler- 
ent  as  to  the  few  which  remained.  Thus,  through  an  immense 
mass  of  extorted  evidence,  which  it  would  be  idle  to  atteuipt 
to  condense,  it  is  shown — from  the  first  principles  of  the  Pro- 
testant creed — from  the  history  of  its  origin  and  progress — 
from  the  practical  working  of  all  tlie  varied  forms  under  which 
it  has  been  tried  by  the  several  sects  which  have  arisen  since 
that  period — that  nothing  approaching,  even  remotely,  to  tlie 
appearance  of  unity,  ever  has  been,  or  ever  can  be.  (HTnia- 
nently  maintained  under  its  influence. 


•  Henke,  Tb.  3.  s.  405.  34. 
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But  it  is  time  to  draw  to  a  close ;  and  most  willingly^  had 
we  not  already  exceeded  our  proposed  limits,  would  we  trans- 
late entire  into  our  pages  the  concluding  chapter^  in  which 
are  recorded  numberless  admissionsi  which  candour  has  wrung 
even  from  the  enemies  of  our  Church,  that  in  her  bosom  alone 
is  found  the  true  home  of  the  Christian  inquirer  after  truth. 

**  When  we  look  back  upon  past  ages,"  says  Hurter,  the  Protest- 
ant historian  of  Innocent  IIL,  **  and  behold  how  the  papacy  has  out- 
lived all  other  institutions,  how  it  has  witnessed  the  rise  and  wane  of 
so  many  states ;— itself,  amid  the  endless  fluctuations  of  human 
things,  preserving  and  asserting  the  self-same  unchanffeable  spirit, — 
can  we  wonder  wat  many  look  to  it  as  that  Rock  which  rears  itself 
unshaken  amid  the  beating  surges  of  time  ? 

'^  The  Catholic  faith,  if  we  concede  its  first  axiom,  which  neither 
the  Lutherans,  nor  the  Reformed,  nor  even  the  followers  of  Socinus 
denied,  is  as  consistent  and  as  consecutive  as  the  books  of  Euclid. 
The  entire  Romish  religion  is  founded  on  the  fact  of  a  supernatural 
revelation,  designed  for  the  whole  human  race ;  which,  as  it  embraces 
all  generations,  future,  as  well  as  present,  can  never  be  interrupted : 
otherwise  the  sublime  work,  accomplished  by  a  God*man,  and  sealed 
by  his  blood,  would  be  exposed,  which  is  contrary  to  the  hypothesis, 
to  suffer,  and  eventually  to  perish,  by  the  weakness  and  errors  of 
men.  These  consequences  of  the  first  principles  are  indisputable ; 
and  there  b  not  a  sipele  article  of  Catholic  belief  which  is  not  justi- 
fiable, by  the  closest  deduction,  from  this  principle.* 

''  We,  Protestants  as  we  are,  when  we  take  in  at  one  view  this 
wondrous  edifice,  from  its  base  to  its  summit,  must  acknowledge  that 
we  have  never  beheld  a  system,  which,  the  foundation  once  laid,  \% 
raided  upon  such  certain  and  secure  principles ;  whose  structure  dis- 
plays, in  its  minutest  details,  so  much  art,  penetration,  and  consis* 
tency ;  and  whose  plan  is  so  proof  against  the  severest  oritioism  of 
the  most  profound  science  I  **! — pp.  705-6. 

We  have  now  traced  the  wanderer  dirough  his  long  and 
wearisome  course, — full,  alas !  ^*  of  much  labour  and  aflSiction 
of  spirit,**— from  the  first  doubt  which  crosses  his  troubled 
mind,  to  the  full  solution  of  all  in  the  acknowledgment  of  that 
divine  faith,  which,  like  its  heavenly  master,  is  "yesterday, 
to-day,  and  for  ever."  The  zealous  author  lias  subjoined,  in  an 
appendix,  an  account  of  the  most  distinguished  among  those 
who,  like  himself,  have  trodden  this  laborious  path,  and,  like 
him  too,  found  a  rest  from  their  labours  in  the  ancient  home 
of  Catholicity.     "  It  is  on  record,**  says  Mr.  Rose,J  in  his 

•  Oirorer,  Kritisobe  Oe«chiobte  des  Urcbristentbums.  fid.  1.  Pref.  p.  16-17. 

t  Marbeineke,  Symbolik.     1810. 

I  P.  101.     Wc  ciu  fiom  Uie  first  edition  :  tbe  second  is  greaUy  cnlargsd;  and 

by  many  dc^^rces  more  interesting. 
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most  interesting^,  though  appalling,  work  on  the  state  of  Pro- 
testantism in  Germany,  <Uhat  some  sought  in  the  bosom 
of  a  Church,  which,  amid  all  its  dreadful  corruptions,  at  least 
possessed  tlie  form  and  retained  the  leading  doctrines  of  a 
true  Churcl),  the  peace  which  they  sought  in  vain  amid  the 
endless  variations  of  the  Protestant  Churches  of  Grermanv ; 
and  their  gradual  renunciation  of  every  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tianity." Nor  is  the  spirit  confined  to  Germany.  It  is  the 
main-spring,  strenuously  and  sincerely  though  it  be  disclaimed, 
of  that  remarkable  revulsion  of  feeling  and  principle  which 
the  late  publications  of  the  Oxford  press  display.  There  is 
still  a  clinging,  to  be  sure,  to  the  vague  and  unsubstantial 
phantom  of  High-Church  authority.  %ut  the  principle  is  in 
truth  the  same  which  has  guided  so  many  back  to  the  fold  of 
Catholic  unity;  and  a  brief  trial  will  decide  the  justice  of  its 
application. 

We  regard  this  remarkable  religious  movement  with  the 
deepest  interest,  and  we  look  forward  to  the  issue  with  the 
most  assured  hope.  We  cannot  but  admire  the  manliness  and 
learning  with  which  its  leaders  put  forward  their  views  in  the 
controversy  with  their  brethren  of  the  establishment:  and, 
although  we  deplore  the  acrimony,  not  to  say  blindness^  with 
which  the  holiest  tenets  of  our  religion  are  discussed,  yet  we 
have  been  so  long  habituated  to  insult  and  misrepresentation, 
that  we  are  content  to  bear  on  a  little  longer,  in  consideration 
of  the  better  spirit  of  inquiry  which  is,  even  thus,  excited. 
The  progress  of  truth,  however  it  may  be  modified  by  circum- 
stances, or  retarded  by  national  or  educational  prejuaice,  still, 
in  its  general  results,  is  uniform  and  secure :  nor  does  it  require 
much  acquaintance  with  the  polemical  history  of  our  own  times, 
to  read,  m  the  attempted  revivai  of  High-Cnurch  authority  in 
England,  the  same  principles  which  guided  back  to  the  Ca* 
thoiic  Church  the  steps  of  Stolberg  anci  Schlegel  in  Germany; 
the  same  dissatisfied  consciousness  of  the  insufficiencv  of 
early  convictions — the  same  unacknowledged  want  which  in- 
dividual resources  cannot  supply — the  same  unavowed,  and 
probably  unfelt,  tendency  to  that  unerring  authority,  which 
reason  and  experience  alike  have  taught  is  the  only  stay  for 
the  weakness,  the  only  guide  for  tlie  waverings,  of  the  human 
understanding.  One*^  who  was  well  qualifiea  to  read  the  signs 
of  the  age,  has  forewarned  his  fellow-Protestants  that  their 
Church  will  lose  more  of  her  members.    The  statistical  returns 


*  Plank,  "On  the  present  position  of  tlic  Catholic  and  Protestant  Partiaa," 
p.  120. 
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of  each  succeeding  year  prove  that  he  has  read  them  aright ; 
and  that  the  time  nas  come  for  the  fulfilment  of  that  predic- 
tion, which  a  few  years'  experience  of  the  anarchy  his  own 
labour  had  brought  forth,  extorted  from  the  founder  of  the 
reformation  himself.*  *^  If  the  world  endure  yet  much  longer, 
by  reason  of  the  contrary  expositions  of  the  Bible,  it  will  be 
necessary,  in  order  to  maintam  unity  of  faith,  to  have  recourse 
again  to  the  decrees  of  the  councils^" 


Art.  II. — 1.  Medical  Portrait  Gallery  (in  Monthly  Parts). 
By  Thomas  James  Pettigrew,  F.R.S.  &c.  Parts  1 — 18. 
London:  1838-9. 

2.  Physic  and  Physicians :  a  Medical  Sketch-Book^  exhibit' 
iny  the  Public  and  Private  Life  of  the  most  Celebrated 
Medical  Men  of  Former  Ages :  with  Memoirs  of  Eminent 
Living  London  Physicians  and  Surgeons*  2  vols.  8vo. 
London:  1839. 

3.  The  Dangers^  Irrationality^  and  Evils  of  Quackery: 
addressed  to  the  Members  of  the  Provincial  Medical  and 
Surgical  Association.  By  Charles  Cowan,  M.D.  8vo. 
London:  1839. 

4.  An  Expositioti  of  Quackery  and  Imposture  in  Medicine; 
being  a  Popular  Treatise  on  Medical  Philosophy.  By  Dr. 
Ticknor.     8vo.     New  York :  1839. 

5.  Curiosities  of  Medical  Experience.  By  J.  G.  Millingen, 
M.D.     Second  edition.     8vo.     London :  1839. 

6.  Medical  Notes  and  Reflections.  By  Henry  Holland,  M.D., 
F.R.S.,  &c.     8vo.     London:  1839. 

WE  have  classed  these  various  productions  in  the  same 
category,  because,  being  all  of  them  of  a  desultory 
nature,  and  addressed  to  the  public,  it  is  presumable  that  the 
public  feel  some  interest  on  the  subject*  Physic  and  Phy- 
sicians, like  men  and  measures,  should  be  viewed  in  connexion 
with  each  other.  The  publications  before  us  have  vai'ious  de- 
grees of  merit,  and  toucn  on  such  variety  of  topics,  as  to  render 
selection  a  matter  of  much  difficulty.  In  the  observations 
which  we  are  about  to  make,  we  shall  endeavour  to  combine 
the  useful  with  the  agreeable,  by  noticing  only  such  parts  as 
are  interesting  in  themselves,  or  about  which  the  public  at 
large  are  competent  to  form  an  opinion. 

*  Lather,  lib.  i.  contra  ZaiDglium. 
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Mr.  Pettigrew's  Portrait  OaUery^  and  the  Medical  Sketch^ 
Sookf  which  is  currently  reported  to  be  from  the  pen  of  a 
young  surgeon,  have  many  points  m  common.  Both  have 
sought  to  render  their  works  interesting,  by  entering  on  the 
field  of  living  bic^raphvt — a  species  of  composition  in  whicli 
neither  of  tJhem  have  shewn  much  ability*  We  do  not  say 
that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  rendered  a 
work  of  this  kind  both  instructive  and  interesting.  Those 
who  mingle  much  in  medical  society,  and  meaical  con- 
sultations, necessarily  accumulate  a  great  deal  of  interesting 
gossip;  while  those  who  live  much  in  the  world,  gradually 
acquire  an  intuitive  perception  into  character*  It  might,  we 
say,  have  been  possible  for  a  person  so  situated,  to  have  fur-> 
nished  many  an  epigrammatic  sketch,  and  many  a  rich  anec- 
dote, for  a  volume  of  this  nature ;  without  obsequiously  bend- 
iiig  to  adulation  on  the  one  hand,  or  entering  into  private  or 
offensive  details  on  the  other.  It  is  a  very  diflerent  afiair, 
however,  to  enter  formally  on  the  task  of  living  biography, 
which  is  on  every  side  beset  with  difficulties  of  a  peculiar  na- 
ture. The  facts  for  such  histories  are  not  easily  obtained,-^ 
their  bearing  and  influence  on  events  are  not  readily  appre- 
ciated,— the  characters  of  individuals  are  concealed,  during 
their  lives,  under  a  thick  mask, — while  it  is  impossible  to  ap- 
preciate their  merits,  without  prejudice  or  partiality.  Deli- 
cacy, too,  will  necessitate  the  concealment  of  many  circum- 
stances ;  and  rumour  will  be  but  too  apt  to  usurp  the  place  of 
truth.  If  the  delineation  of  human  character,  or  the  apprecia- 
tion of  literary  merit,  were  as  easy  a  task  as  to  take  likenesses, 
then  there  might  be  some  sense  in  sitting  to  Mr.  Pettigrew  for 
that  purpose,  or  sending  him  sketches,  executed  byour  own 
hands,  to  receive  his  finisning  touches  at  his  leisure.  That  such 
has  been  the  course  pursued,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  if  we 
may  judge  from  internal  evidence; — a  course  which  seems  also 
to  have  been  adopted  by  the  author  of  Physic  and  Physicians  ; 
although,  in  general,  he  has  followed  a  shorter  road  to  his  ob» 
ject,  and  taken  rough  copies  of  such  existing  likenesses  as  were 
already  made  to  his  hands.  As  have  been  the  methods,  so  also 
have  the  objects  been  the  same  as  those  of  the  common  por» 
trait-painter.  The  likeness  was,  if  possible,  to  be  preserved; 
but,  at  anv  rate,  the  picture  was  to  represent  the  individual  in 
the  most  favourable  point  of  view,  and  generally  in  that  which 
the  sitter  himself  considered  to  be  most  prepossessing.  An 
able  ^rtrait-painter,  indeed,  must  possess  a  mind  capable  of 
conceiving  greatness  of  character  under  a  variety  of  as|)rct:i, 
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and  be  able  to  blendf  in  happy  conjunctiony  an  hbtoric  air  with 
individual  and  characteristic  peculiarities.  An  inferior  artist, 
however,  having  only  one  idea  of  excellence^  and  that  a  super- 
ficial one,  will  not  attain  to  these  ends ;  but  by  giving  to  all 
his  portraits  the  same  pretensions,  ¥dll  fall  into  certain  man- 
nerism. This  is  precisely  what  has  happened  to  Mr.  Pettigrew 
and  his  coUaborateur.  In  the  ascription  of  excellence  they  are 
unwearied :  every  eulogistic  phrase  is  put  into  requisition ; 
the  entire  vocabulary  ofpanegyric  exhausted ;  yet  there  is  no 
discrimination  of  character, — no  nice  appreciation  of  merit,—* 
no  regulation  in  the  apportionment  of  praise;  and  conse- 
Quently  you  rise  from  the  perusal  with  the  certain  conviction, 
tnat  the  likenesses  are  not  correct  ones. 

In  the  medical  profession  as  in  every  other,  there  are  cer- 
tain individuals  about  whom  there  can  be  no  doubt:  their 
merits  are  generally  acknowledged,  and  consequently  it  is  no 
disparagement  to  their  brethren,  to  hold  them  up  to  admira* 
tion.  But  it  is  an  invidious  undertaking  to  make  a  more  ex- 
tensive selection,  by  descending  to  a  second  or  third-rate  class 
of  men,  and  thus  to  leave  it  to  be  inferred  that  those  who  are 
not  mentioned  are  therefore  not  eminent.  We  should  like  to 
know,  for  example,  what  claims  to  eminence  can  be  preferred 
by  such  men  as  Drs*  Chowne,  Turnbull,  Billing,  or  Roe  { 
or  again,  among  the  surgeons,  by  such  men  as  Messrs. 
Wakey,  Costello,  or  Dermott?  That,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  they  are  respectable  and  well-informed  men,  we 
are  willing  to  concede;  but  to  bracket  them  in  the  same 
list  with  Chambers,  Brodie,  Halferd,  Cooper,  Lawrence, 
and  several  others,  is  a  libel  upon  those  gentlemen  and  a 
gross  imposition  upon  the  public.  Neither  is  it  the  undis* 
tinguishing  distribution  of  praise,  or  the  invidious  selec- 
tion of  individuals  alone,  that  we  complain  of,  but  an  attempt 
to  bring  into  public  notice  certain  persons,  who  have  no  claim 
whatever  to  distinction ;  while  others,  who  are  rated  highly  by 
the  profession,  and  universally  considered  to  be  its  chief  orna- 
ments, are  passed  over  either  in  silence  altogether,  or  else 
with  condemnatory  brevity;  for  example,  among  the  physi* 
cians,  Dr.  Watson,  Dr.  Seymour,  Dn  lodd,  and  Dr.  Latham, 
and,  among  the  surgeons,  Mr.  Tyrrell,  Mr.  Keate,  Mr* 
Green,  and  Mr.  Copeland,  are  not  even  so  much  as  once 
alluded  to.  Drs.  Roots,  Sutherland  and  Holland,  and 
Messrs.  Mayo,  Amott,  and  Alexander,  are  honoured  by  the 
bare  mention  of  their  names.  Drs.  Warren  and  Marcet^ 
(who,  although  classed  with  living  {^yaiciaosi  have  been  ga* 
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thered  to  their  fathers  long  smce)  are  dismissed,  the  former 
in  three  words,  and  the  latter  in  three  lines.  Mr.  Key,  whose 
claims  none  will  deny  to  be  considerable,  has  fared  no  better. 
Mr.  Stanley  and  Mr.  Morgan  are  discussed  in  two  lines.  About 
a  page  is  allotted  to  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  Sir  Charles  Clarke, 
Dr.  Prout,  Sir  Charles  Bell,  and  Dr.  Chambers,  respectively ; 
while  in  singing  the  praises  of  Elliotson,  Turnbull,  Liston, 
Wakley,  and  others  of  this  school,  the  author  appears 
never  to  weary.  It  might  be  supposed,  that,  as  good  wine 
needs  no  bush,  so  our  biographer  was  of  opinion  that  a  good 
cause  needed  no  advocacy — that  virtue  was  its  own  reward 
and  merit  its  own  trumpeter.  Such  a  construction,  however, 
cannot  be  received.  "Medical  men,"  he  says,  " are  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  public  property,"  (a  pretty  astounding  pro- 

Eosition  by  the  bye  to  set  out  with.)  "  The  position  which  they 
old  necessarily  raises  them  on  a  height  for  observation  and 
criticism ; — we  deal  only  with  them  as  public  men ;  we  view 
them  in  this  capacity ;  tee  point  out  the  position  they  hold  in 
society ;  for  what  peculiar  talent  they  are  distinguished ;  and 
whether  they  are  entitled  to  the  support  and  patronage  of 
those  from  whom  alone  they  can  expect  it ;''  and  finally,  he 
winds  up  his  exordium  by  stating,  that  he  enters  on  the  task 
under  "  a  stem  sense  of  duty."  We  pass  over  the  absurdity 
and  gross  pretension  of  any  individual,  however  high  in  rank 
or  great  in  talent,  setting  himself  up  as  a  censor  on  the  whole 
medical  public,  and  doling  out  his  encomiums  or  abuse  by  the 
measures  of  his  own  erring  judgment.  We  hesitate  not  to  say 
it  would  be  a  flagrant  abuse  against  modesty  and  good  taste  for 
any  man,  however  extensively  acquainted  with  medical  litera* 
tare  and  professional  merit,  to  assume  such  an  o£Bce;  and  there- 
fore the  more  is  it  to  be  condemned  in  a  young  man,  under  an 
anonymous  disguise ;  who  is  evidently  without  experience,  and 
who  has  probably  never  encountered  in  his  life  those  leading 
medical  characters  whom  he  has  undertaken  to  describe.  Still, 
were  this  self-imposed  task  <^  honesdy,  fearlessly  and  impar- 
tially executed,"  as  it  professes  to  be,  and  under  the  conside- 
ration of  ^^  a  stern  sense  of  duty,"  some  amusement — possi- 
bly some  advantage,  might  have  been  derived  from  it,  and 
we  might  then  have  parooned  the  temerity,  in  consideration  of 
the  honesty  of  the  writer. 

The  author  cannot  but  be  aware  that  many  of  those  on 
whom  he  has  lavished  his  highest  commendations,  are  not 
those  whom  the  profession  are  wont  to  regard  with  the  greatest 
respect,  or  the  public  with  the  fullest  confidence.     We  have 
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a  reasonable  degree  of  respect  for  Dr.  Granville,  but  we 
never  before  heard  of  his  holding  "  a  high  rank"  in  the  pro- 
fession ;  Dr.  Hope  is  a  highly  respectable  physician,  but  he 
will  j)robably  learn  with  surprise  that  he  nas  ^^  obtained  an 
elevated  position  in  the  ranks  of  society."  Not  less  than 
twelve  pages  are  devoted  to  the  life  of  Dr.  Elliotson,  whose 
"  peculiar  mental  trait"  is  described  to  be  "  a  practical  turn  of 
mind,"  although  it  is  notorious  that  this  gentleman  is  and 
ever  has  been  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  promoters  of  phre- 
nology and  animal  magnetism,  while  all  his  writings  have 
evinced  a  marked  tendency,  to  run  into  extremes  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  practical  remedies.  Dr.  Copland  is  designated 
as  a  man  of  "  great  talents,"  and  his  Dictionary  of  Medicine 
as  a  work  which  '^  will  redound  to  the  immortal  honour  of  its 
illustrious  parent."  Dr.  Copland  is  undoubtedly  a  hard- 
working and  deserving  physician,  but  it  cannot,  we  think,  be 
denied  that  his  chief  merit  consists  in  extraordinary  and 
indefatigable  industry  as  a  compiler.  Dr.  Sigmond  is  "  ranked 
with  the  most  accomplished  and  learned  London  physicians," 
although,  to  the  best  of  our  belief,  Dr.  Sigmond*s  renown 
is  circumscribed  within  the  Medico-Botanical  Society,  of  which 
he  is  an  ardent  and  active  member,  and  to  which  he  may 
have  contributed  some  valuable  communications.  Dr.  Leonard 
Stewart  is  mentioned  as  "  possessing  great  powers  of  observa- 
tion,"— "  whose  high  and  expansive  forehead  denotes  a  mind 
which  exerts  its  just  prerogative  of  thinking  for  itself,"  although 
those  who  have  the  pleasure  of  Dr.  Stewart's  acquaintance, 
recognize  in  that  gentleman  only  the  average  degree  of  gen- 
tlemanly acquirements,  with  a  physiognomy  expressive  of  bene- 
volence, rather  than  of  high  mental  endowments.  Our  respect 
for  this  physician,  leads  us  to  regret  that  his  biographer  should 
have  shown  himself  so  injudicious  a  friend,  as  to  drag,  into  the 
catalogue  of  his  merits,  a  little  brochure  "  On  the  tendency  to 
Disease  in  Refined  Life,"  which  he  put  forth  when  quite  a 
young  man,  as  a  slight  exercitation,  for  amusement  rather 
than  for  any  more  serious  purpose.  It  is  praised,  however, 
as  "  a  book,  which  all  parents  ought  to  read  most  attentively," 
and  has  the  singular  honour  of  being  quoted  in  two  long 
extracts.  Then,  again,  Dr.  James  Johnson  and  Dr.  Paris  form 
a  pair,  the  description  of  whom,  had  the  author  had  a 
spark  of  waggishness  in  his  composition,  we  should  certainly 
have  conceived  to  have  been  desi^^ned  as  a  parody  upon 
their   persons.       The  author's   chief   admiration,   however, 
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is  bestowed  on  Dr.  TurnbuU,  of  whom  we  shall  speak  pre- 
sently. Amone  the  surgeons,  Mr.  Liston  has  the  honour 
of  being  specidly  noticed.  He  is,  par  exceUence^  and,  in 
tlie  choice  phraseology  of  our  biographer,  *^  one  of  our  great 
surgical  lions.*'  He  is  distinguished  by  **  transcendant  talents,'* 
as  well  as  by  <^  a  pre-eminence  amongst  the  great  masters  of 
his  art  ;*'  and  to  him  is  applied  the  poetical  axiom,  <'  ekirwrous 
fuucitur,  nan  Jit"  As  an  author,  his  style  is  described  as 
<<  simple  and  lucid** — (the  very  reverse,  we  think,  of  the  truth) 
— while  his  skill,  as  an  operator,  is  brought  home  to  every 
one's  comprehension  by  the  following  apposite  illustration: 
<<  Were  Mr.  Liston*s  skill,  as  an  operator,  tested  by  his  abilities 
as  a  carver,  he  would,  indeed,  shine  pre-eminently.  To  see 
him  dissect  a  goose  or  a  turkey  at  his  own  dinner-table^ 
is  said  to  be  a  great  curiosity.  Without  the  aid  of  a  fork, 
and  simply  with  the  knife,  he  carves  the  turkey  in  the  most 
scientific  manner,  exciting  the  admiration  of  all  who  see 
him.''  We  might  go  through  the  whole  list  of  surgeons,  whom 
our  author  has  signalized,  m  the  same  manner ;  but  we  hope 
that  we  have  said  sufficient  Those  whom  he  praises  most,  are 
often  least  deserving  of  commendation,  and  those  whom  he 
honours  with  the  longest  notices,  are  generally  least  knovni  to 
the  public. 

Where  error  abounds,  it  is  difficult  to  fix  on  that  which  is 
most  prominent.  We  have  already  pointed  out  the  error  of 
representing  Drs.  Warren  and  Marcet  as  eminent  living  phy- 
sicians. Mr.  Faraday,  the  eminent  chemist,  in  consequence 
of  his  having  been  honoured  with  the  doctorate  of  civil  law, 
has,  also,  been  included  in  the  same  list,  and  a  lengthoiiecl 
menmir  lias  been  given  of  his  early  stru^les  in  life.  Mr. 
Owen,  too,  the  distinguished  naturalist,  ana  Mr.  WakWy,  the 
editor  of  the  fMncei,  are,  in  the  same  manner,  dubbi'd  emi- 
nent living  surgeons;  although  there  would  have  been  just  as 
much  propriety  in  regarding  in  this  light  Mr.  Joseph  lluinc, 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  or  Mr.  Huskia- 
son,  because  forsooth  these  gentlemen  once  graduated  in  the 

f>rofession.  Mistaking  the  sources  of  their  celebrity,  the  author 
las  not  hesitated  to  lump  these  distinguished  men  all  together, 
as  he  has  done  Drs.  Koget,  Birkbeck,  Mantell,  Ariiott,  Wol- 
laston,  and  several  others,  who  have  rendered  themselves 
conspicuous  by  their  extra-professional  acquirements.  Sir 
James  Clark    is  eulogized   on   the  score  of   his   work   on 
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Consumption ;  before  whieh,  he  asserts,  <^  it  was  the  generally 
received  <^inion  in  the  profession,  that  phthisical  disease 
was  the  common  sequence  of  inflanimation ;"'  an  opinion 
which,  although  partially  correcti  was  never  entertained  by 
judicious  physicians  to  the  exclusion  of  other  causes.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  gentleman^  Treatise  on  Climate,  on  which 
his  fame,  as  a  professional  writer,  indubitably  rests,  is  dis- 
missed in  a  few  words.  Dr.  Chambers  is  r^resentad  as 
having  overcome  ^  insurmountable  impediments  ;'^  as  being  a 
lecturer  on  the  practice  of  physic ;  as  being  an  examiner  to 
the  East  Ipdia  Company ;  ana  as  making  an  average  income 
of  4,00(M.  aryeaTt  Whereas  the  fact  is,  Dr.  Chambers  began 
his  career  with  a  oombination  of  circumstances  in  his  iavour ; 
birth  and  fortune,  talents  and  connexions,  all  waited  upon  him, 
so  that  his  success  was  predicted  as  certain  as  soon  almost  as 
he  had  fixed  himself  in  London.  His  lectures  and  his  exami- 
nership  have  been  long  since  reUnquished,  and  his  inconie  must 
be  at  least  double,  if  not  treble,  of  what  is  stated  by  our  author. 
In  the  instance  of  Dr.  R.  Bright,  he  has  sliown  the  same  apti- 
tude for  missing  the  strong  points  of  his  case,  and  expatiating 
on  those  which  nave  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  bis  real  fame 
as  a  physician*  Sir  Henry  Halford  and  Sir  James  Clark  are 
seriously  defended  in  their  recent  inadvertencies,  one  towards 
his  friend,  and  the  other  towards  a  deceased  lady  of  the  Court, 
but  still  in  a  mannar  which  is  anything  but  advantageous  to 
their  cause.  Dr.  Baillie,  he  informs  us,  was  rejected  in  his 
examination  at  the  College,  and,  in  resentment  of  the  aflVont, 
challenged  his  countiyman,  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  to  a  duel; 
whereas,  Sir  Hans  happened  to  be  an  Irishman,  and  died 
iline  years  before  Baillie  was  born ;  while  the  story  of  Dr. 
Baillie*s  rejection,  we  need  scarcely  say,  is  altogether  a  mis* 
conception.  Had  we  the  space,  we  could  fill  a  dozen  pages 
with  the  errors  and  absurdities  of  this  blundering  writer, 
whom  the  periodicals  of  the  day,  have,  nevertheless,  honoured 
with  their  most  flattering  approbation. 

In  his  delineations  oi  the  deceased  worthies  of  the  profes- 
sion, our  author  is  guilty  of  fewer  errors,  and  less  of  the  bias 
of  partiality ;  even  here,  however,  his  biographies  chiefly  con- 
sist of  a  mere  list  of  names  and  dates,  wim,  at  other  times,  a 
confused  medley  of  anecdotes,  which  have  lost  their  flavour 
in  the  process  of  racking  ofi.  Their  professional  claims  to 
distinction  are  seldom  assigned  with  any  degree  of  correctness, 
and  philosophical  reflexions  are  rarely  met  with.     Where  the 
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contrary  occurs,  some  unacknowledged  plagiarism  is  to  be 
suspected,  as  mav  be  inferred  from  other  parts,  where  long 
extracts  are  made  without  the  usual  marks  of  acknowledg- 
ment. From  the  "  Chronicles  of  Warwick  Hall'*  (which, 
however,  are  made  to  include  several  distinguished  surgeons) 
we  extract  the  following  account  of  Dr.  'NLeadf  whose  muni- 
ficence and  eruditioui  added  to  his  vast  experienoe  and 
strong  natural  sagacity,  acquired  for  him  the  title  of  Ariig 
mediciB  decuSi  viim  revera  nobilis.  We  give  the  author's  text 
as  we  find  it 

^^  During  almost  half  a  century  Dr.  Mead  was  at  the  head  of  his 
profession ;  which  brought  him  in,  one  year,  upwards  of  £7000^ 
and  between  £5000  and  £6000  for  several  years.  The  clergy,  and, 
in  general,  all  men  of  learning,  were  welcome  to  his  advice ;  and  his 
doors  were  open  every  morning  to  the  most  indigent,  whom  he 
frequently  assisted  with  money ;  so  that,  notwithstanding  his  great 
genius,  he  did  not  die  rich.  He  was  a  most  generous  patron  of 
learning  and  learned  men,  in  all  sciences,  and  in  every  country. 
By  the  peculiar  munificence  of  his  disposition,  making  the  private 
gains  of  his  profession  answer  the  end  of  a  princely  fortune,  and 
valuing  them  only  as  they  enabled  him  to  become  more  extensively 
useful,  and  thereby  to  satisfy  the  greatness  of  his  mind,  which  will 
transmit  his  name  to  posterity  with  a  lustre  not  inferior  to  that  which 
attends  the  most  distinguished  characters  of  antiquity. 

**  No  foreigner  of  any  learning,  taste,  or  even  curiosity,  ever  came 
to  England  without  being  introduced  to  Dr.  Mead;  and  he  was 
continually  consulted  on  difficult  cases  by  eminent  continental  phy- 
sicians. His  large  and  spacious  house,  in  Great  Ormond  Street, 
bocanic  a  repository  of  all  that  was  curious  in  nature  or  in  art,  to 
which  his  extensive  correspondence  with  the  learned  in  all  parts  of 
Europe  not  a  little  contributed.  The  king  of  Naples  sent  to  request 
a  copy  of  his  works ;  the  king  of  France  did  him  the  same  honour. 
Dr.  Mead  s  library  consisted  of  ten  thousand  volumes,  and  his  pic-> 
tures,  after  his  death,  sold  for  £3417.  11*."— Vol.  ii.  p.  17. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  greater  value  of  money  in  former 
times,  the  infrcquency  of  visits  to  the  metropolis  for  the  pur- 
pose of  advice,  the  naucitv  of  the  population,  and  the  still 
greater  rarity  of  opulent  families,  we  shall  cease  to  be  sur- 
prised that  Dr.  Mead's  income  did  not  exceed  JC5000  a-year. 
On  the  other  hnnd,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  /lonoiYi- 
rium  of  the  physician  bore  a  certain  proportion,  in  those 
times,  to  the  rarity  of  professional  skill ;  so  that  Dr.  Ilatcliffe 
is  represented  to  have  received  at  the  rate  of  twenty  guineas 
a-day  before  he  had  been  settled  a  year  in  London,  while  a 
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fee  of  five  guineas  per  visit  was  his  regular  reward  for  going 
from  Bloomsbury-square,  where  he  resided,  to  Bow-church. 
An  anecdote  to  the  same  purpose  is  told  of  Dr.  Harney,  which 
is  as  follows : — 

**  It  was  in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  when  it  pleased  God  to  visit 
him  with  a  severe  fit  of  sickness,  or  peripneumonia,  which  confined 
him  a  great  n^hile  to  his  chamber,  and  to  the  more  than  ordinary 
care  of  his  tender  spouse.  During  this  affliction  he  was  disabled 
from  practice ;  but  the  very  first  time  he  dined  in  his  parlour  after- 
wards, a  certain  great  man,  in  high  station  (General  Ireton,  son-in- 
law  to  Cromwell),  came  to  consult  him  on  an  indisposition  (ratione 
vagi  sui  amoris)^  and  he  was  one  of  the  godly  ones,  too,  of  those 
times.  After  the  doctor  had  received  him  in  his  study,  and  modestly 
attended  to  his  long  religious  preface,  with  which  he  introduced  his 
ignominious  circumstances,  and  Dr.  Hamey  had  assured  him  of  his 
fidelity,  and  gave  him  hopes  of  success  in  his  afiair,  the  generous 
soldier  (for  such  he  was)  dre^  out  of  his  pocket  a  bag  of  gold,  and 
ofiered  it  all  of  a  lump  to  his  physician.  Dr.  Hamey,  surprised  at 
so  extraordinary  a  fee,  modesUy  declined  the  acceptance  of  it ;  upon 
which  the  great  man,  dipping  his  hand  into  the  bag  himself,  grasped 
up  as  much  of  his  coin  as  his  fist  could  hold,  and  generously  put  it 
into  the  doctor's  coat  pocket,  and  so  took  his  leave.  Dr.  Hamey 
returned  into  his  parlour  to  dinner,  which  had  waited  for  him  aU 
that  time,  and,  smiling,  (whilst  his  lady  was  discomposed  at  his 
absenting  himself  so  long,)  emptied  his  pocket  into  her  lap ;  this 
soon  altered  the  features  of  her  countenance,  who,  telling  the  money 
over,  found  it  to  be  thirty-six  broad  pieces  of  gold." — Gold-headed 
Cane,  p.  47. 

Such  instances,  however,  are  not  confined  to  the  olden  time. 
The  late  Lord  Dudley  and  Ward,  long  before  he  was  as- 
sailed by  his  terrible  affliction,  was  in  the  habit  of  presenting 
his  physician  with  whatever  happened  to  be  in  his  pocket  at 
the  time,  whether  it  were  a  bunch  of  keys  or  a  purse  of  gold. 
The  late  Major  Snodgrass,  who  died  a  few  years  ago,  leaving 
an  enormous  property,  used  never  to  offer  his  surgeon  less 
than  five  guineas  a  visit,  and  fifty  guineas,  if  any  operation, 
however  trifling,  was  performed.  The  late  Dr.  Yates,  of 
Brighton,  (if  we  recollect  rightly)  was  presented  with  a  car- 
riage and  horses,  and  500/.  a-year  for  life  to  keep  them. 
Baron  Heurteloup  lately  received  (we  will  not  say  it  was  the 
spontaneous  ofiering  of  his  patient)  four  hundred  guineas 
for  the  operation  of  lithotomy ;  and  Sir  Astley  Cooper  the 
enormous  sum  of  one  thousand  guineas,  for  a  similar  opera- 
tion, which  his  patient,  Mr.  Hyatt,  chucked  to  him  in  his 
night-cap,  in  the  excess  of  his  gratitude.     Still  it  must  not  be 
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imagined  that  such  instances  are  frequent^  or  that  many  me- 
dical men  are  in  the  receipt  of  large  incomes.  It  is  probable 
that  there  are  not  six  meaical  men  in  London  at  this  moment 
who  are  in  the  annual  receipt  of  5000/.  a-year,  whereas, 
at  the  bar,  there  are  at  least  treble  that  number.  There  is  a 
fashion  in  medicine,  as  in  other  things,  and  consequently  an 
engrossing  monopoly.  Dr.  Chambers  and  Sir  benjamin 
Brodie,  it  is  not  unlikely,  realize  12,000A  a  year  from  tbeir 
profession,  but  tliere  is  a  long  inter\'al  between  these  and  any 
other  persons.  Sir  Everard  Home,  during  the  time  of  tlie 
income  tax,  returned,  it  is  said,  21,000/.  as  his  professional 
income;  but,  if  so,  it  was  probably  an  ad  captandnm  mode  of 
exaggerating  the  magnitude  of  his  business,  inasmuch  as  he 
succeeded  to  his  uncle,  Mr.  Hunter,  who  was  a  much  more 
celebrated  man,  but  who  did  not  make  half  that  income.  Drs. 
Fothergill  and  Lettsom,  Quakers  by  persuasion,  and  enjoying 
an  extensive  city  celebrity,  have  been  said  to  have  realized  in 
some  years,  the  former  8,000/.  and  die  latter  12,000/.  The 
largest  income,  however,  we  believe,  which  was  ever  made  in 
the  profession  was  made  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  during  his  resi* 
dence  in  the  city  ;  it  amounted,  during  one  year,  to  21,000/!. 
—-we  have  heard  it  stated  still  higher.  The  nature  of  city 
practice,  joined  to  the  extraordinary  celebrity  which  this  gen* 
tieman  enjoyed  during  one  period  of  his  life,  renders  this 
account  extremely  prooable.  The  merchants  of  the  city  are 
accustomed  to  come  at  once  to  the  point,  and  to  hand  out 
their  fees  liberally :  they  lie  comparatively  close  together- 
time  is  not  wasted  in  consultations,  nor  are  those  obser^'ances 
required  which  are  generally  expected  towards  great  people 
and  their  relatives :  consequently  a  great  deal  of  profitable 
business  may  be  speedily  dispatched.  At  the  west-end  of 
the  town  it  requires  good  management  to  see  three  patients 
in  the  hour.  Sir  Henry  Hal  ford,  it  is  said,  can  accomplish 
four.  But  taking  either  of  these  data  the  amount  is  easily 
told. 

The  appetite  for  gold  increases  with  increasing  years,  and 
instead  ot  being  allayed  is  more  generally  sharpened  and  invi* 
gorated  by  fresh  acquisitions.  Tlie  medical  profession  is 
proverbially  liberal  of  its  advice,  and  many  are  the  instances 
which  might  be  mentioned  of  great  and  striking  generosity; 
still  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  veteran  ranks  of  the  pro- 
fession are  much  keener  after  their  fees  than  those  who  are 
yet  unbroken  to  the  business.  The  young  physician  blushes 
to  accept  his  fee,  and  hesitates  to  repeat  his  visit ;  but  such 
feelings  are  less  seldom  met  with  among  the  seniors  of  tlie 
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f)rofession.  We  are  of  opinion  that  lar^  fortunes  are  seldom 
lonestly  made  in  the  medical  profession.  The  late  Baron 
Dupuytren,  for  instance^  died  in  the  possession  of  enormous 
wealth,  but  the  manner  in  which  it  was  obtained  was  far  from 
being  honourable  to  bis  character. 

^  He  had  a  faithfal  servant,  who  was  stationed  at  the  door  of  the 
hall.  Dupuytren  had  two  bells  fixed  over  the  porter's  head,  com- 
municating with  his  consultiDg  room.  On  bowing  the  patient  out| 
Dupuytren  rang  one  of  the  two  bells.  If  the  fee  was  paid,  one  par* 
ticular  bell  was  rung,  and  the  servant  understood  that  all  was  right* 
and  the  patient  was  allowed  to  depart  without  any  interruption.  If 
the  patient  forgot  the  baron  s  fee,  the  '  no  pay'  bell  was  tingled,  and 
the  servant,  understanding  the  signal,  addressed  the  patient,  very 
politely,  in  the  following  manner:  —  'Mille  pardons,  Monsieur,  I 
think  you  have  forgotten  to  give  the  baron  his  fee.'  *  Mon  Dieu,' 
exclaims  the  patient,  *  quelle  negligence  I  le  voici,  avec  mille  apolo- 
gies au  Baron.' " — Vol.  ii.  p.  86. 

Colonel  M ,  whom  we  happened  to  meet  in  Paris,  a 

few  years  since,  consulted  Dupuytren  on  some  trifling  ailment, 
but  forgot  to  take  his  purse  with  him.  He  apologized  to  the 
Baron  tor  his  remissness,  and  promised  to  repeat  his  visit  in  a 
few  days.  He  was  interrupted,  however,  in  his  exit,  in  the 
manner  which  has  been  just  mentioned,  nor  was  he  suffered 
to  depart,  without  leaving  his  watch  as  a  pledge  for  his  re- 
appearance. In  fact  nothing  could  exceed  the  cupidity  and 
rapaciousness  of  Dupuytren  in  his  conduct  towards  the  English. 
If  gentlemen  were  known  to  have  come  to  Paris  expressly 
for  nis  advice,  he  made  no  scruple  of  exacting  from  them  the 
most  unconscionable  sums,  and  afterwards  of  abandoning  his 
patients  the  moment  he  had  operated  upon  them.  On  one 
occasion  he  proposed  to  an  acquaintance  of  ours,  who  was  iu 
attendance  on  an  English  nobleman,  to  demand  three  hundred 
napoleons  of  his  Lordship,  for  an  operation,  adding  — "  Si 
vous  voulez  en  convenir,  vous  en  aurez  un  centi^me.  If  no 
previous  bargain  was  made,  a  new  expedient  was  then  hit  upon : 
— an  agent  was  employed,  who  urged  the  most  exorbitant 
claims^  bv  describing  his  patron  as  ^'  le  plus  grande  chi- 
rurgeon  de  1' Europe,  to  whom  it  would  be  an  insult  to  offer 
a  less  sum  than  that  which  was  demanded.  Are  such  examples 
to  be  found  in  Britain  ?     We  only  recollect  the  storjr  of  Dr. 

P ,  which  is  certainlyworthy  of  being  |)aircd  with  that 

of  Dupuytren :  upon  arriving  one  dav  to  visit  his  patient,  he 
was  told  that  she  was  di^  <<  Ah  !  ^d,  is  she  ?  well,  I  will 
go  and  see  the  corpse.''  In  the  hand  was  still  clutched  the 
accustomed  fee,  which  the  Doctor  gently  extricating,  observed^ 
«-^^  Ah  I  kind,  you  see,  and  generous  to  the  last."      Y  2 
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In  speculating  on  "  mad-doctors  and  mad-houses,**  to  which 
our  author  has  devoted  a  separate  chapter,  he  has  shown  an 
equal  infelicity  wherever  he  trusts  to  his  own  reason.  Contrary 
to  the  receivra  opinion  of  the  profession,  he  asserts  that  mono- 
mania, which  he  mildly  designates  by  the  term  "  strange  ec- 
centricities," is  not  a  cause  for  separation  from  societv^or  for 
restraint  from  the  patient's  ordinary  avocations.  The  in- 
stances he  adduces  are  that  of  a  demonomaniac,  **  who  fancied 
the  devil  came  to  him  nightly,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  him 
boxing  f '  and  of  a  gentleman,  *^  who  fancied  himself  a  bouquet 
of  flowers,  and  was  constantly  requesting  his  friends  to  ap- 
proach him,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  perfume."  Here  he  seems 
not  only  to  be  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  particular  delusions 
are  suddenly  and  most  unexpectedly  convertible  into  general 
madness,  but  to  mistake  altogether  the  nature  of  insanity 
itself.  **  Had  Glanvil,"  he  says,  **  who  wrote  concerning 
witches  and  apparitions,  and  who  believed  in  their  existence, 
been  examined  in  a  court  of  law  on  a  charge  of  madness,  he 
would  have  stood  but  little  chance  of  escaping  confinement  in 
a  lunatic  asylum."  But  how  absurd  to  suppose  that  insanity 
consists  in  a  mere  error  of  judgment, — more  especially  on 
subjects  where  the  contrary  of  the  affirmation  is  insusceptible 
of  proof,  or  that  it  consists  in  mere  ocular  delusions,  unless 
the  party  himself  should  actually  be  persuaded  of  the  reality 
of  those  objects  which  he  fancies  he  beholds.  The  case  of 
the  celebrated  Nicolai,  as  recorded  by  Mr.  Hibbert,  is  a  case 
directly  in  point,  and  proves  how  completely  the  mind  possesses 
the  power  of  rectifying  the  erring  senses  of  the  boay.  The 
extract  which  follows,  although  not  new,  will  always  possess 
interest.  It  relates  to  Dr.  Willis,  in  connexion  with  his  attend* 
ance  on  His  Majesty  George  the  Third. 

**  A  proof  which  he  displayed  of  his  empire  over  his  patient,  ex* 
cited  great  amazement,  not  unmixed  with  alarm  as  well  as  admira- 
tion. The  king  had  not  undergone  the  operation  of  shaving  during 
more  than  five  weeks,  nor  would  submit  to  have  it  performed,  yet 
expressed  a  strong  desire  to  shave  himself.  Willis  gratified  him  in 
his  wish.  *  Your  miyesty/  said  he,  '  b  desirous  to  get  rid  of  your 
beard,  you  shall  have  a  razor  given  to  you  for  the  purpose.'  He 
instantly  put  the  instrument  into  the  kings  hand,  who  went  through 
the  process  with  perfect  success,  Willis  governing  him  by  the  eye 
throughout  the  whole  performance." — Vol.  ii.  p.  171. 

Upon  being  asked  b^  Mr.  Burke,  how  he  should  have 
acted,  had  the  king  exhibited  any  sudden  marks  of  frenzy,—. 

**  Dr.  Willis  desired  two  vivid  lights  to  be  placed  between  the 
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great  orator  and  himself,  and  exclaimed, '  There,  now,  I  should  look 
at  him  thus,'  darting,  at  the  same  time,  such  a  look  at  Burke  from 
his  appalling  eyes,  as  made  him  recoil  with  affright.  '  This  mode  of 
looking  at  a  maniac,'  he  observed,  <  would  cause  him  to  quail  more 
effectually  than  chains  or  manacles.' 

^'  During  his  majesty's  illness.  Dr.  Willis  permitted  him  to  walk  in 
the  garden.  When  there,  regardless  of  everything  else  but  his  own 
impulses,  the  king  threw  his  hat  into  the  air,  and  hurled  a  stick  he 
held  in  his  hand  to  an  incredible  distance,  such  was  the  force  that 
animated  him.  His  majesty  then  proceeded,  with  a  rapid  move- 
ment, to  the  pagoda,  which  he  was  desirous  to  ascend.  Being 
thwarted  in  that,  he  became  sullen  and  desperate,  threw  himself 
upon  the  earth,  and  so  great  was  his  strength,  and  so  powerful  hit) 
resistance,  that  it  was  three  quarters  of  an  hour  before  Willis  and 
four  assistants  could  raise  him." — Vol.  ii.  p.  173. 

We  quite  agree  with  our  author,  on  the  propriety  of  me- 
dical men  being  much  on  their  guard,  when  legally  examined 
on  such  topics,  not  to  be  entrapped  into  general  definitions  of 
insanity,  or,  when  the  collective  evidence  is  strong,  to  rest 
their  opinion  on  any  one  of  the  proofs  separately.  Still  we 
are  unable  to  perceive  the  propriety,  or  even  the  humour,  of 
the  following  examination,  although  Dr.  Haslam  (who  is  the 
witness  examined)  is  represented  as  "  an  Oracle'^  on  all  ques- 
tions of  lunacy : — 

"  Sir  Frederic  Pollock. — *  Is  Miss  Baxter  of  sound  mind  ?'  Dr. 
Haslam.  ^  I  never  saw  any  human  being  who  was  of  sound  mind.' 
'  That  is  no  answer  to  my  question :  is  she  of  sound  mind  ?'  '  I 
presume  the  Deity  is  of  sound  mind,  and  he  alone.'  *  Is  that  your 
answer,  sir  ?'  <  I  presume  the  Deity  alone  is  of  sound  mind.'  ^  How 
many  years  have  you  been  mad,  doctor  ?'  '  About  forty.'  '  Where 
did  you  learn  that  the  Deity  was  of  sound  mind  ?'  '  From  my  own 
reflections,  during  the  last  fourteen  years,  and  from  repeated  con- 
versations with  the  best  divines  in  the  country.'  '  Is  Miss  Baxter  of 
sound  mind  ?'  '  Competently  sound.'  '  Is  she  capable  of  managing 
herself  and  her  affairs  ?'  ^  I  do  not  know  what  affairs  she  has  to 
manage.'  ^How  often  have  you  given  evidence  before  commission- 
ers of  lunacy  and  a  jurv  ?*  *  I  cannot  tell,  I  do  not  know.'  *  Have 
you  any  notion  ?'  *  Notion  is  very  much  like  knowledge.'  *  Have 
you  any  idea  ?'  '  An  idea  is  a  visible  perception,  and  a  direct  recol- 
lection.' *  Have  you  any  belief?'  *  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  any 
belief,  for  that  is  a  direct  recollection.'" — Vol.  IL  p.  177. 

On  literary  and  poetical  doctors,  which  form  the  subjects  of 
two  lengthy  chapters,  we  have  no  remark  to  make,  farther 
than  to  express  our  confirmation  of  the  public  judgment, — 
that  extra-professional  pursuits,  when  followed  as  an  occuj^- 
tion,  are  generally  a  sufficient  presumption  of  the  incapacity 
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of  their  votaries  for  the  practical  daties  of  their  profession. 
Men  cannot  serve  two  masters ;  — 

"  One  science  only  will  one  genius  fit ; 
So  vast  is  art,  so  narrow  human  wit : 
Not  only  bounded  to  peculiar  arts, 
But  oft  in  those  confin'd  to  single  parts. 
Like  kings,  we  lose  the  conquests  gained  before, 
By  vain  ambition  still  to  make  them  more." 

Pope's  Essay  on  Criiicism, 

The  same  remark,  happily,  does  not  apply  to  religion. 
Except  by  some  few,  and  those  by  no  means  to  be  esteemed 
for  their  moral  virtues,  the  alliance  of  religion  with  philosophy 
has  always  been  deemed  graceful,  if  not  necessarv.  It  is  no 
impeachment  of  any  man's  ability,  or  token  of  intellectual 
weakness,  or  disparao^ement  of  practical  sagacity,  that  he  is 
accustomed  to  regard  religion  with  veneration  and  respect, — 
that  he  yields  to  its  precepts  humble  submission,  and  to  its 
revealed  truths  implicit  credence.  We  do  not  altogether  op- 
pose the  prevailing  impression,  that  there  may  be  somethinff 
in  the  pursuits  of  medicine  calculated  to  engender  a  spirit  of 
scepticism, — "  ubi  ires  medicij  duo  atheii^  according  to  the 
old  adage.  The  uniformity  of  plan  evinced  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  entire  series  of  animal  life,  together  with  the  gra- 
dual elaboration  of  the  more  perfect  forms  as  we  ascend  in  the 
series,  in  which,  however,  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
man,  from  those  immediately  below  him  on  the  scale,  are  not 
more  strongly  marked  than  those  which  separate  many  other 
links  of  the  chain ;  the  projgressive  development  of  intel- 
lectual manifestations  in  the  diuerent  orders  of  creation,  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  life,  and  among  different  races  of  mankind ;-» 
keeping  uniform  proportion  to  the  complexity  and  exaltation 
of  the  material  organ  of  the  brain ;  and  then,  again,  their  gra- 
dual decline  or  total  obscuration,  according  as  age  or  accidmt 
may  have  invaded  the  integrity  of  the  corporeal  organism ; 
—these,  and  such  as  these,  are  the  arguments  of  the  mate- 
rialist ;  nor  is  it  to  be  doubted,  that,  when  viewed  apart  from 
other  physiological  facts,  they  have  a  plausible  character;  or, 
when  insisted  upon  witli  learning,  and  pushed  to  their  utmost 
consequences,  tnat  their  tendency  must  be  to  conduct  the 
mind  to  a  m<iterial  philosophy.  At  any  rate,  this  is  dangerous 
ground  for  those  to  tread  who  are  witiiout  experience,  no  less 
than  for  those  who,  having  experience,  are  yet  deficient  in 
that  comprehensiveness  of  mind  which  can  embrace  the  whole 
subject  at  once,  so  as  to  deduce  a  sound  conclusion  out  of  the 
multitudinous  materials  which  so  difficult  a  question  involves. 
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Then,  again,  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  business,  the  phy- 
sician's familiarity  with  death,  and  death's  remains,  inevitably 
tends  to  weaken  the  force  of  those  impresisions  which  such  ob- 
jects are  calculated  to  inspire.  Although  he  may  occasionally 
witness  the  triumphant  and  inextinguishable  faith  of  a  dying 
Christian,  growing  brighter  and  brighter  as  the  last  closing 
scene  approaches,  yet  more  frequency  he  witnesses  mortality 
in  weakness,  degradation,  and  fear,  and  is  ready  to  say,  with 
the  wise  man,  ^'  That  which  befalleth  the  sons  of  men,  be- 
falleth  beasts.  Even  one  thing  befalleth  them:  a«  the  one 
dieihf  so  dieth  the  other ;  yea,  they  have  all  one  breath ;  so 
that  a  man  hath  no  pre-eminence  above  a  beast."  (Eccle.  iii. 
19.)  We  say  it  requii'es  a  strong  and  an  habitual  faith,  in 
the  very  presence  ot  the  dead,  with  all  its  loathsome  accompa- 
niments (which,  however,  have  ceased  to  awaken  the  usual 
feelings  of  awe),  to  realize  the  glorious  hope,  that  what  is 
sown  in  weakness,  shall  be  raised  in  power ;  that  what  is  sown 
in  dishonour,  shall  be  raised  in  glory ;  that  what  is  sown  in 
corruption,  shall  be  raised  in  incorruption.  The  physician 
and  the  priest,  however,  stand  in  this  respect  in  the  same  po- 
sition : — the  very  circumstances  which,  if  unimproved,  are 
calculated  to  deaden  their  sensibilities,  are  also  calculated  to 
rouse  reflection  in  well-constituted  minds.  Certainly  the  medical 
profession  is  not  deficient  of  many  bright  examples  of  piety ; — 
the  names  of  Arbuthnot,  Boerhaave,  Gregory,  Harvey,  Hal- 
ler,  Heberden,  Hey,  Hoffman,  Stahl,  Sydenham,  and  many 
others,  were  as  distinguished  for  their  literary  and  scientific 
attainments,  as  they  were  for  their  religious  simplicity,  and  the 
admirable  purity  of  their  lives.  Without  the  pale  of  the  pro- 
fession, we  neea  scarcely  add,  can  scarcely  be  named  any  one 
eminent  philosopher,  who  was  not  also  forward  to  express  his 
belief  in  Divine  Revelation,  and  to  extol  its  excellence. 

The  points  which  next  claim  our  attention  are  two 
chapters,  one,  on  the  ^^  Early  Struggles  of  eminent  Medical 
Men,"  and  the  other,  on  the  "  Art  of  Rising  in  Physic.*'  It 
might  be  supposed,  that  where  the  roads  to  fame  are  so  nu- 
merous, and  illustrated  by  such  eminent  examples  of  men  who 
have  successfully  scaled  the  steep  ascent,  there  could  be  no  miss- 
ing the  way.  The  case^  however,  is  not  unlike  that  of  an  unex- 
plored and  impassable  country,  in  which  each  traveller,  hoping  to 
avoid  the  difficulties  which  have  beset  his.  predecessor,  plans  out 
a  new  route  for  himself;  whereas  had  the  ground  been  more 
practicable,  or  the  country  better  known,  there  would  have 
oeen  one  single  highroad  only,  on  which  all  might  have  tra- 
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veiled  without  mistake.  The  glittering  Temple  of  Fame, 
situated  on  inaccessible  heights,  and  castmg  its  splendour  afar 
off,  may  seem  near  at  hand  to  those  who  are  inexperienced ; 
but  let  any  one  make  the  ascent,  and  he  will  then  learn  to 
appreciate 

^  —  what  rugged  places  lie  between 
Adventurous  Virtue  s  early  toils 
And  her  triumphal  throne." 

We  hear,  indeed,  a  great  deal  about  the  struggles  of  genius 
under  difficulties ;  but,  for  our  parts,  we  are  persuaded  that  it 
is  a  struggle  in  all  cases.  The  law,  which  in  the  organic 
world  regulates  the  coexistence  of  parts  in  the  same  individual 
organism,  prevails  to  a  certain  extent  in  regard  to  the  mind. 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  existence  of  genius  (taking 
this  word  to  import  the  highest  combination  of  talents)  is 
found  to  be  accompanied  with  other  qualities  which  tend  to 
insure  its  devolopment.  Ambition,  self-confidence,  patient- 
endurance,  and  indefatigable  industry,  are  at  once  the  incen- 
tives and  pioneers  which  open  the  way  for  its  expansion ;  and 
although  we  do  not  deny  that  it  may  be  suppressed  or  sufib- 
cated,  on  some  occasions,  from  the  force  of  circumstances,  yet 
these  circumstances  operate  more  frequently  as  the  sharpest 
motives  to  exertion ;  whereas  the  same  minds,  placed  under 
more  favourable  auspices,  might  be  extingubhed  for  want  of 
motive.  If  poverty  is  a  disacivantage  in  one  sense,  it  is  an 
advantage  in  another,  by  furnishing  the  strongest  incentives 
to  exertion.  We  cannot  therefore  see  the  propriety  of  ad- 
ducing Dr.  Baillie,  and  Mr.  Hunter,  as  instances  of  genius 
struggling  under  difficulties.  It  is  true  these  celebrated  men 
were  poor,  and  were  slow  in  attaining  any  considerable  share 
of  business ;  but  surely  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  were  placed 
in  circumstances  unfavourable  for  the  improvement  of  their 
native  talents.  They  were  both  pupils,  relatives,  and  ultimately 
colleagues,  of  Dr.  William  Hunter,  and  through  his  means 
were  directed  in  their  studies,  and  furnished  with  the  best  means 
of  completing  them.  The  following  extract  from  Mr.  Ottlev*s 
Life  of  Mr.  John  Hunter^  is  equalfy  applicable  to  Dr.  Baillie : 

*'  His  brother  was  a  scholar,  and  possessed  of  gentlemanly  man- 
ners, and,  though  comparatively  a  stranger  in  London,  he  was 
already  known  as  a  man  of  much  talent,  and  as  likely  to  rise  to 
eminence ;  he  was  also  fond  of  society,  and  his  house  was  conte* 
quently  frequented  by  many  of  the  first  men,  not  only  in  his  own, 
but  in  other  professions.  It  has,  therefore,  seldom  falfen  to  the  lot 
of  young  men  to  enjoy  equal  opportunities  of  cultivating  their  miiKb 
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by  association  with  men  of  talent;  and  though  there  can  be  no 
question  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  his  future  eminence  was 
owing  to  the  original  powers  of  his  mind,  yet,  in  recording  the 
history  of  his  life,  it  will  be  proper  to  trace  the  means  by  which 
those  powers  were  improved,  and  to  show,  as  far  as  may  be,  the 
assistance  he  received  in  bringing  them  fully  into  action.  It  is  the 
more  necessary  to  do  this,  in  order  to  correct  an  unfounded  opinion 
which  generally  prevails,  that  Hunter  should  be  classed  with  those 
untaught  geniuses  who  have  risen  to  the  highest  honours  by  their 
own  unaided  powers.  This  was  evidently  not  the  case,  and  the 
meagreness  of  his  early  history  seems  sufficiently  to  prove  that  it 
was  at  his  brother's  table,  and  in  his  brother's  dissecting-room,  that 
his  ambition  and  his  talents  were  first  roused  into  activity.  Without 
such  stimulus  his  genius  might  have  slumbered,  or  have  taken  a 
wrong  direction.  Nor  does  this  detract  from  his  real  merit.  There 
is,  perhaps,  nothing  that  more  distinguishes  the  man  of  genius,  than 
the  manner  in  which  he  turns  to  account  the  advantages  which 
common  minds  would  let  slip  without  profit.  Hunter  was  a  man  of 
extraordinary  powers ;  he  was  placed  in  circumstances  the  best  fitted 
to  excite  these  powers,  and  give  them  their  full  effect,  and  the  result 
was  such  as  could  only  have  been  produced  by  this  fortunate  com- 
bination of  circumstances.'* — Hunters  Works,  by  Palmer,  voL  i.  p.  10. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  great  eminence  is  not  to  be  at- 
tained without  great  toil.  Even  where  fortunate  circum- 
stances concur,  still  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  secret  labour,  which  has  been  concealed  from  the 
view.  The  converse  of  this,  however,  is  not  always  true.  We 
do  not  acquiesce  in  the  sentiment  that  success  in  life  is  the 
invariable  consequence  of  personal  exertion.  That  men  are  the 
architects  of  their  own  fortunes  may  be  a  salutary  maxim  to 
instil  into  the  minds  of  youth,  but  it  must  be  received,  never- 
theless, with  many  limitations.  "  Some  men,'*  says  the  poet, 
"are  born  great,  some  achieve  greatness,  and  others  have 
greatness  thrust  on  them.**  To  achieve  greatness  is  unques- 
tionably the  most  flattering  to  a  man's  vanity;  and  there- 
fore no  wonder  that  physicians  and  surgeons,  basking  in 
the  sunshine  of  prosperity,  should  advocate  this  doctrine, 
and  expatiate  with  complacency  on  the  difficulties  which 
they  have  overcome.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  indeed, 
that  men  can  long  maintain  a  high  position  in  this  great 
metropolis,  who  are  not  backed  by  talent  and  information  ;— 
still,  m  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  it  is  some  unforeseen  or 
lucky  circumstance  which  first  called  them  into  notice. 
Like  Cromwell  and  Buonaparte,  their  minds  expand  in  pro- 
portion as  the  sphere  of  their  operation  widens ;  until  at  length 
they  attain  an  elevation  which  they  by  no  means  contem- 
plated at  first     Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  wont  to  observe  that 
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he  did  not  doubt  he  should  have  attained  an  equal  eminency 
in  any  other  profession  than  that  of  a  painter;  while  Dr. 
Hunter,  in  the  same  temper,  asserts,  **  that  in  our  profession  it 
seems  incontestible  that  the  man  of  abilities  and  diligence 
always  succeeds."  This  position  we  altogether  doubt ;  but  we 
do  not  adopt  the  other  extreme  advanced  by  our  author,  that 
^^  to  succeed  in  the  medical  profession  requires,  on  the  part  of 
the  practitioner,  in  far  the  majority  of  cases,  a  degree  of  chi« 
canery  or  trickery,  from  which  men  of  honourable  and  gentle- 
manly feelings  naturally  recoil."  Doubtless  time  and  chance, 
birth  and  fortune,  dress  and  address,  afiable  manners,  and  a 
turn  for  business,  together  with  a  thousand  other  inappreci- 
able qualities,  conspire  in  swelling  that  **  tide  in  the  afiairs  of 
men,  which,  taken  at  the  full,  leads  on  to  fortune.**  Various 
are  the  means  which  men  resort  to,  to  attract  notice.  The 
most  approved  method  is  to  cultivate  connexion,  which  is  easy 
to  attempt,  but  difficult  to  accomplish.  The  next  most  ap- 
proved method  is  to  write  a  book,  in  which  either  some  new 
and  startling  doctrine  is  broached,  or  else  some  novel,  and  of 
course  successful,  mode  of  treatment  proposed.  Some  affect 
obscurity,  others  plainness  of  speech — some  bullv)  others  cajole 
their  patients — some  affect  to  be  religious,  while  others  con- 
ceive It  to  be  more  distingue  to  be  reputed  atheistical.  One  is 
conspicuous  for  his  style  both  in  dress  and  equipage,  while  to 
another  a  sombre  decency  seems  more  appropriate.  It  pleasea 
some  to  be  grave  on  every  trifling  ailment ;  while  others,  again, 
make  trifles  of  those  which  are  most  grave.  Those,  who  like 
not  any  of  these,  ring  the  changes  on  diet,  nerves,  or  bile,  and 
often  gain  great  creait  for  tlieir  nonsense.  There  are  also 
lucky  chances,  which  like  handsome  legacies,  or  first-chop 
prizes  in  the  lottery,  set  a  man  up  for  life.  The  following  is 
one  of  this  sort : — 

''  A  very  eminent  general  practitioner  of  the  present  day,  relates 
the  following  circumstances  as  connected  with  his  early  career. 
After  graduating  at  the  College  of  Surgeons  and  Apothecary's  Hall, 
he  took  a  small  house  in  a  neighbourhood,  where  he  thought  it  was 
likely  he  should  succeed  in  obtaining  a  practice.  His  property 
amounted  to  a  little  furniture,  which  his  mother  had  left  him,  a  few 
bottles  for  his  surgery,  and  a  hundred  pounds  in  cash.  Having 
fixed  upon  a  locality,  he  took  possession  of  his  habitation,  sat  down 
and  waited  anxiously  for  patients.  Six  months  passed  away,  and  not 
one  patient  had  he  seen  I  He  was  always  at  his  post — dressed  weM 
— and  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  his  attainments  sea  scholar  and 
as  a  medical  man.  He  was  advised  to  change  his  residenoe ;  but  be 
refused  to  do  so^  being  determined  to  establish  hfanself  where  he  had 
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first  commended,  or  abandon  the  profession  altogether.  His  mo* 
ney,  although  he  lived  very  economically,  was  nearly  expended,  and 
he  had  no  other  resources  whatever.  Having  some  talent  for  com- 
position, he  wrote  an  article  for  a  newspaper ;  and  was  mortified  to 
find,  next  day,  among  the  notices  to  correspondents,  the  following ; 
— ^  Medicus ;  —  the  communication  is  unsuited  to  our  pages.'  A 
friend  sugg&sted  that  he  should  write  a  small  pamphlet  on  a  disease 
which  was  then  prevailing  epidemically.  The  pamphlet  was  writ- 
ten ;  but  alas  I  aner  having  walked  his  shoes  nearly  off  his  feet,  he 
could  not  succeed  in  inducing  any  bookseller  to  print  it.  Many 
offered  to  publish  the  pamphlet  at  the  author's  risk,  but  he  declined 
this  arrangement,  and  the  unfortunate  MS.  was  thrown  upon  the 
shelf.  The  surgeon  was  recommended  to  look  out  for  a  wife  with  a 
little  money,  as  the  only  way  to  relieve  him  from  his  present  situa- 
tion ;  but  he  found  this  to  be  impracticable,  owing  to  his  not  being 
able  to  dress  like  a  gentleman,  and  his  tailor  hesitated  to  trust  him 
with  more  clothes.  Distress  followed  distress  in  rapid  succession, 
until  the  poor  man  was  a  miserable,  heart-wearied|  and  nearly  heart- 
broken wretch. 

"  Having  thus  been  brought  nearly  to  the  verge  of  ruin,  he  was 
seated  one  evening  before  his  surgery  fire,  cogitating  what  step  to 
take  to  relieve  himself  of  his  pecuniary  difficulties,  when  he  heard 
the  surgery  bell  ring  most  violently.  To  the  door  he  immediately 
hastened,  when  he  saw  a  crowd  in  the  street,  and  two  men  carrying 
a  gentleman,  who  appeared  to  be  much  injured.  Admission  was 
directly  given  to  the  parties,  when,  upon  enquiring  what  had  occurred, 
he  ascertained  that  the  patient  had  been  thrown  out  of  a  cabriolet, 
and  it  was  supposed  that  he  was  nearly  killed.  Upon  examining  the 
gentleman,  it  was  found  that  he  had  received  a  severe  concussion  of 
the  brain,  in  addition  to  the  shoulder  joint  being  dislocated.  Hav- 
ing reduced  the  dislocation,  the  gentleman  was  placed  in  bed,  and 
when  reaction  had  taken  place,  he  was  bled.  By  this  time  the  sur- 
geon ascertained  from  a  policeman,  who  had  emptied  the  gentle- 
man's pockets,  that  he  was  a  man  of  title,  and  at  that  time  of  emi- 
nence as  a  politician.  A  dispatch  was  forwarded  to  his  house  at  the 
west  end,  to  acquaint  his  family  of  the  accident  that  had  occurred. 
His  brother  immediately  came  to  seek  him>  bringing  with  him  a 
physician  of  great  celebrity.  A  consultation  took  place,  and  as  the 
physician  highly  approved  of  all  that  had  been  done,  and  it  was  not 
thought  advisable  to  move  the  patient  in  his  present  condition,  he 
was  accordingly  left  under  the  care  of  the  surgeon  into  whose  house 
he  was  first  brought.  The  general  practitioner  was  unremitting  in 
his  attention  to  his  distinguished  patient,  watching  him  by  day  and 
night.  In  the  course  of  a  week  the  physician  suggested  the  propriety 
of  removing  him  to  his  own  house,  which  was  accordingly  accom- 
plished. The  apothecary  was  desired  to  continue  his  visits,  which 
he  did  until  his  patient  was  completelv  restored  to  health.  As  a 
reward  for  his  service,  a  cheque  for  £100  was  forwarded  to  the 
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apothecary,  and  he  was  enrolled  as  surgeon  to  the  family*  So  grate- 
ful were  the  friends  of  the  patient,  that  they  succeeded  in  introducing 
the  general  practitioner  in  many  highly  respectable  families.  Once 
being  known,  his  practice  rapidly  increased,  and  he  is  at  the  present 
day  one  of  our  first  general  practitioners." — VoL  i.  p.  140. 

This  casual  introduction  of  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge, 
which  is  afterwards  driven  home,  is  not,  we  believe,  uncom- 
mon. It  would  be  the  height  of  folly,  nevertheless,  to  calcu- 
late on  such  chances,  especially  in  the  higher  walks  of  the 
profession  :  the  physician  and  surgeon  should  consider,  that  as 
the  prize  is  great,  so  will  be  their  chance  of  missing  it :  it  is 
impossible  that  all  should  succeed :  of  those  who  start  for  the 
goal,  very  few  indeed  will  be  found  to  reach  it ;  of  those  who 
acquit  themselves  respectably  and  obtain  a  decent  livelihood, 
there  will  be  a  large  number ;  but  the  great  mass  will  ever  be 
found  to  fall  behind.  In  that  case,  if  they  have  private  for- 
tune, well ;  but  if  not,  they  will  be  in  danger  of  wasting  their 
lives  in  alternate  hopes  and  disapi)ointments,  or  of  deviating 
into  courses  inconsistent  with  manly  honour  and  integrity. 
Our  advice  to  parents,  if  their  sons  are  bent  on  the  medidu 
profession,  is  to  give  them,  if  possible,  a  good  college  educa- 
tion ;  not  to  let  them  enter  the  profession  very  early ;  to  counsel 
their  exclusive  attachment  to  some  great  hospital  during  the 
whole  period  of  their  pupilage,  and,  finally,  to  persuade  them 
to  commence  their  career  as  general  practitioners.  If  they 
will  follow  this  course,  we  do  not  doubt  of  their  ultimate  suc- 
cess. Aiming  not  at  too  lofty  a  mark,  they  will  be  in  lest 
danger  of  hazarding  their  success,  while  their  age  and  educa- 
tion will  be  sure  to  conciliate  the  esteem  of  all  sensible  persons. 
In  the  medical  profession  nothing  else  is  required  than  good 
common-sense,  united  to  industry,  observation,  and  moral 
rectitude  of  conduct.  We  do  not  sav  that  great  talents  and 
extensive  experience  are  not  essential  to  take  an  elevated  rank 
in  the  profession,  but  we  affirm  that  the  qualities  we  have 
mentioned  are  amply  sufficient  in  all  ordinary  cases,  both  for 
the  understanding  and  treatment  of  disease ;  and  that,  gene- 
rally speaking,  they  will  meet  with  their  full  reward. 

It  must  be  confessed,  nevertheless,  that  the  profession  of 
medicine  is  overrun  with  quackery.  Men  of  naturally  shrewd 
sense,  joined  to  an  obtuse  set  of  feelings,  will  seldom  hesitate 
to  season  their  pretensions  with  a  spice  of  humbug.  The  mi- 
nister of  state,  down  to  the  vendor  of  pins  and  needles,  does  the 
same.  It  is  Lord  Bacon*s  observation,  that  the  flight  of  repu- 
tation is  too  tardy  without  some  of  the  feathers  of  ostentation* 
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It  should  not  therefore  surprise  us,  that  men  who  have  tried 
the  regular  way  and  failed,  should  seek  to  accelerate  their 
reputation  by  having  recourse  to  these  minor  tactics  of  the 
profession ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  they  should  practice  on 
the  weaknesses  of  mankind,  and  become  skilful  managers  of 
the  chiaro  oscuro.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  a  man  is  an 
ignoramus,  or  that  he  is  necessarily  excluded  from  the  pale  of 
the  regular  profession,  because  he  has  recourse  to  such  means. 
Professional  etiquette  demands  indeed  certain  observances, 
which  it  is  essential  to  comply  with;  but  like  the  code  of 
worldly  honour,  it  is  full  of  inconsistencies.  To  debauch  his 
neighbour's  wife,  or  to  jockey  his  friend,  does  not  necessarily 
exclude  from  the  society  of  the  world,  any  more  than  the  most 
unblushing  charlatanerie  of  manner  excludes  from  the  usual 
intercourse  of  the  profession.  Of  these  allowable  modes  of 
quackery,  (if  we  may  so  speak,)  none  has  been  had  recourse  to 
more  frequently  than  an  affected  singularity  of  address.  Lord 
Erskine  says,  that  ^^  It  is  in  the  nature  of  every  thing  that  is 
great  and  useful,  both  in  the  animate  and  in  the  inanimate 
world,  to  be  wild  and  irregular,  and  we  must  be  contented  to 
take  them  with  such  alloys  as  belong  to  them,  or  to  live  with- 
out them  altogether."  This  sentiment  may  be  partially  true, 
but  it  is  equally  true  that  for  every  genuine  Rembrandt  which 

?ou  meet  with,  you  will  find  at  least  fifty  imitators,  who  use 
alf  lights  only  to  conceal  their  ignorance.  The  union  of  wit, 
sarcasm  and  acerbity,  conspicuous  in  the  late  Dr.  Warren, 
were  probably  natural  trails  of  his  character;  just  as  much 
so,  as  the  unparalleled  waggishness  and  inimitable  ease  and 
freedom  of  the  present  Sir  Charles  Clarke.  The  late  Mr. 
Abernethy  was  a  spirit  of  a  different  sort.  He  was  not  the 
same  high-caste  gentleman  as  those  we  have  just  mentioned, 
nor  were  his  eccentricities  in  the  same  degree  indigenous  to 
his  character.  In  genius  he  was  probably  their  superior,  but 
his  wit  was  less  highly  tempered  and  his  peculiarities  of  too 
coarse  a  quality  for  the  atmosphere  of  the  west  end.  His 
manner  and  his  whole  proceedings  were  most  unquestionably 
quackish. 

"  The  late  Duke  of  York  is  reported  once  to  have  consulted  Mr. 
Abernetliy.  During  the  time  his  highness  was  in  the  room,  Mr. 
Abernethy  stood  before  him  with  his  hands  in  his  breeches  pockets, 
whistling  with  great  coolness.  The  duke,  naturally  astonished  at  his 
conduct,  said,  <  I  suppose  you  know  who  I  am  ?'  ^  Suppose  I  do, 
what  of  that?  If  your  highness  of  York  wishes  to  be  well,  let  me 
tell  you  you  must  do  as  the  illustrious  Duke  of  Wellington  often 
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did  in  his  campaigns,  cut  off  the  supplies^  and  the  enemy  will  quickly 
leave  the  citadel/  " 

"  '  Pray,  Mr.  Abernethy,  what  is  the  cure  for  the  gout  ?'  was  the 
question  of  an  indolent  and  luxurious  citizen.  'Live  upon  sixpence 
a-day,  and  earn  it,'  was  the  reply." 

"  Mrs.  J consulted  him  respecting  a  nervous  disorder,  the 

minutiae  of  which  appeared  to  be  so  fantastical^  that  Mr.  Abemetfay 
interrupted  their  frivolous  detail,  by  holding  out  his  hand  for  the 
fee.  A  one  pound  note  and  a  shilling  were  placed  into  it;  apon 
which  he  returned  the  latter  to  his  fair  patient,  with  the  angry  ex- 
clamation, <  There,  ma'am,  go  home  and  buy  a  skipping-rope ;  that 
is  all  you  want.' " 

''  A  female,  who  consulted  Mr.  Abemethy  for  an  ulcer  which 
she  had  on  her  arm,  was  particularly  asked, '  What  is  the  matter 
with  you  ?'  The  patient  immediately  held  up  her  arm,  but  did  not 
answer  a  word.  *  Oh  I  oh  I  poultice  it,  and  take  five  grains  of  blue 
pill  every  night,  that's  all ;  come  again  in  a  week.'  The  fee  was 
presented,  but  refused.  At  the  end  of  the  week  the  patient  pre- 
sented herself  again,  when  the  same  pantomime  took  place,  and  the 
fee  was  again  refused.  After  a  few  more  visits,  Mr.  Abemethy,  on 
looking  at  the  arm,  pronounced  it  well,  when  the  patient  again 
offered  a  fee.  *  No,'  said  Abemethy,  *  from  you  nothing  will  I  re- 
ceive, for  you  are  the  most  sensible  woman  I  ever  saw,  you  dam*i 
talk:  "—Yo\.  i.  pp.  103-109. 

We  have  quoted  these  anecdotes,  not  because  they  are  good 
in  themselves,  or  the  best  which  we  have  heard  of  this  singu- 
lar individual,  but  simply  because  they  lav  before  us  in  the 
volume  which  is  open.  Mr.  Abernethy's  smgularity  of  man- 
ner and  peculiar  modes  of  illustrating  and  enforcing  his  ad- 
vice, had  their  effect  upon  pupils  as  well  as  patients.  Quaint 
anecdotes,  apposite  examples  and  familiar  similitudes,  were  a 
sort  of  mordant  to  the  dye,  rendering  it  fixed  and  inefface- 
able. Speaking,  for  exaniple,  of  the  effect  of  bleeding,  in 
removing  temporary  fits  of  derangement,  the  following  was 
his  method : — 

^'  A  gentleman  of  fortune,  residing  in  Portland  Place,  fell  in  love 
with  the  late  Princess  Charlotte  of^Vales;  and  so  earnest  was  he 
to  obtain  her  in  marriage,  that  he  became  insane.  His  family  and 
friends  became  alarmed  for  his  personal  safety ;  and  fearful  lest  he 
should  commit  suicide,  placed  him  under  the  care  of  a  physician, 
who  directed,  without  loss  of  time,  that  he  should  be  freely  blooded* 
To  this,  after  re}ieated  attempts,  he  refused  to  accede  ;  however*  a 
pupil  of  one  of  the  physicians  hearing  of  the  circumstance,  hit  upOD 
an  expedient,  and  engaged  to  bleed  the  patient.  The  plan  was  con* 
trived,  and  the  patient  was  introduced  to  the  young  gentleman,  who 
stated  that  he  was  the  bearer  of  a  message  from  the  priacefes  And 
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requested  to  see  Mr.  —  in  private.  No  sooner  was  this  informa* 
tion  received,  than  the  pupil  was  shown  into  the  drawing-room. 
The  door  was  cautiously  shut,  and  the  patient  with  great  earnestness 
requested  the  stranger  to  divulge,  without  loss  of  time,  what  mes- 
sage he  had  to  conununicate  from  the  princess.  *  Why,  you  must 
know,  sir,'  said  he,  '  that  we  must  be  particulariy  cautious.  I  am 
deputed  by  the  Princess  Chariotte  to  inform  you,  that  she  would 
give  you  her  hand  in  marriage,  but  she  is  prohibited  from  so  doing 
in  consequence  of  the  king,  her  father,  having  been  informed  that 
you  possess  white  blood  in  your  veins  instead  of  red.'  *  Good  God !' 
exclaimed  the  patient,  '  if  that  be  the  case,  pray  let  me  be  bled  in- 
stantly, that  her  Royal  Highness  may  be  convinced  to  the  contrary.' 
And,  egad  I  the  pupil  did  bleed  him,  until  he  nearly  laid  him  pros- 
trate on  the  floor ;  and  in  a  few  days  the  patient  had  recovered,  and 
his  delusion  had  of  course  lef^  him/' — Vol.  i.  p.  118. 

The  question,  then,  returns,  what  effect  had  such  eccentri- 
cities on  the  fortunes  of  Abernethy  ?  Why,  that  his  character 
as  a  man,  must  in  the  judgment  of  a  sound  criticism,  be  con- 
sidered as  diminished  by  them,  while  at  the  same  time,  his 
fame,  as  a  medical  man,  was  unquestionably  augmented. 
Geneml  excellence  may  not  only  dignify  for  a  time  occasional 
blemishes,  but  be  rendered  more  striking  from  the  contrast. 
On  the  contrary,  where  the  whole  is  perfect,  the  parts  do  not 
strike  us,  just  as  the  grandeur  of  surrounding  nature  dimi- 
nishes our  surprise  at  the  sight  of  the  Alps  or  Appenines. 

Madame  de  Sevigne  has  defined  quacCery  to  be  ^^  pompeux 
galamatiaSf  sp^cieux  babil,  des  mots  pour  des  raisons^  et  des 
promesses  pour  des  effets^  If  this  definition  be  correct,  it 
will  be  found  to  include  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  regular 
profession,  who  by  pretences  to  larger  experience,  greater 
Knowledge,  and  more  extensive  business,  than  is  the  fact,  do 
certainly  come  within  its  meaning.  It  also  includes  all  ultra 
and  exclusive  systems  of  practice,  of  what  kind  soever  they 
may  be.  Nevertheless,  the  more  overt  and  shameless  instances 
of  quackery  are  neither  tolerated  nor  practised  by  the  regular 
profession.  Of  this  kind,  are  secret  and  universal  remedieSf 
unqualified  promises  of  cure,  lying  attestations,  and  an  un- 
limited recourse  to  puflSng.  The  persons  who  drive  this  lucra- 
tive trade  are  generally  individuals  who  have  failed  in  life  and 
reputation ;  men  of  boundless  impudence,  who  unite  consider^ 
able  shrewdness  of  character  to  unscrupulous  morals.  Dr. 
Ticknor,  for  instance,  tells  us  of  a  man  of  business,  who  being 
reduced  from  competence  to  poverty,  was  advised  to  become 
a  doctor.  He  obtained  a  prescription  for  some  active  pillsi 
and  with  these  as  his  stodc-in-trade,  having  obtained  the  ne* 
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cessary  attestations  of  their  good  effects,  he  succeeded  in  «x 
years  in  amassing  a  sum  of  half  a  million  of  dollars.  A  simi- 
lar case  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Cowan. 

<<  Salmon,  the  tobaccoDist,  the  accredited  agent  of  Morison,  and 
who  was  convicted  of  manslaughter  for  having  dosed  to  death  Cap- 
tain Mackenzie  with  universal  medicine,  split  from  his  employer  upon 
the  ground  of  the  badness  of  the  pills,  which  he  states  were  slovenly 
prepared,  very  carelessly  mixed,  and  consequently  of  very  unequal 
strengtli,  &c.  &c.  He  then  unites  himself  to  Messrs.  Bygrave  and 
Hall,  the  former  Mr.  iVIorison's  footman,  the  latter  a  carpenter  acci- 
dentally employed  in  the  premises  of  the  great  pillmaker ;  and  form- 
ing a  coalition  in  the  most  patriotic  manner,  offer  to  supply  the 
public  with  the  only  genuine  Morison*s  pills  I  Pills,  more  truly 
Morisonian  than  Morison*s  own  I  These  pills  are,  of  course,  to  cure 
every  disease,  and  to  be  suited  for  every  age,  sex,  and  constitution : 
even  *  the  babe  of  a  day  old  may  take  them  with  perfect  safety.' " — 
Cowan,  p.  21. 

These  sovereign  specifics  are  of  universal  efficacy,  and  are 
named  accordingly,  *'  Elixirs  of  long  Life" — "Purifyers  of 
the  Blood  "— "  Digestive  Pills"—"  Panaceas  for  Gout"—"  In- 
fellibles  for  Chest  Affections,"  &c.  &c.  Thousands  are  occasion- 
ally risked  in  the  advertisement  of  these  nostrums,  while  the 
question  of  supply  has  been  reduced  to  a  matter  of  arithmetical 
calculation :  "  A  peck  of  pills  per  day  is  considered  necessary 
for  Boston,  and  half  a  bushel  for  New  York,  and  on  an 
average,  only  one  in  twenty-five  who  take  them  is  actually 
sick."  The  ground  of  their  success  is  to  be  found  in  a  secret 
belief,  very  generally  entertained,  that  in  the  infinite  resources 
of  nature  and  art  there  must  be  many  secrets  of  value ;  and 
from  the  same  belief  no  doubt  it  is,  that  among  all  ranks  and 
classes,  more  confidence  is  often  placed  in  the  efficacy  of  drugs 
than  in  the  advice  of  the  physician.  As  to  the  attestations  of 
patients,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  they  are  pure  fabrications  : 
the  rest  are  self-deceivers,  who  having  bhndly  adopted  an 
opinion,  are  vehement  in  the  same  proportion  in  propagating 
it.     It  has  been  justly  observed  that, 

"  The  proof  of  the  value  of  a  medicine  does  not  rest  upon  the 
delusive  testimony  or  oaths  of  even  respectable  and  disinterested 
men,  a  species  of  proof  which  is  scoffed  at  by  all  who  comprehend 
the  subject,  as  it  is  found  that  the  attestations  are  strongest^  and  the 
affidavits  most  numerous,  in  favour  of  a  medical  fact,  just  in  Che 
proportion  as  the  fact  is  doubtful  or  false ;  and  that  the  number  of 
specifics,  and  the  eWdence  in  favour  of  them,  multiply  exactly  in 
proportion  to  the  incurableness  of  the  disease.  To  illustrate  this, 
take  common  inflammation  ;  to  lessen  tliis  affection,  there  are  a  few 
well-known  remedies :  while  for  scrofulous  inflammation,  which  is 
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much  less  tractable,  the  n  amber  of  boasted  remedies  is  far  greater  ; 
but  for  gouty  and  caDcerous  inflammation,  the  infallible  specifics  are 
innumerable.  Time  alone  establishes  truth  in  medicine.  A  real 
discovery  needs  not  the  aid  of  oaths,  nor  the  zealous  testimonies  of 
the  grateful/* 

It  would  appear  that  the  diffusion  of  general  and  profes- 
sional information  has  considerably  diminished  the  extent  of 
quackery  in  this  country.  In  France,  at  the  present  moment, 
it  is  f^iepresented  as  luxuriant ;  and  in  America,  rampant.  In 
every  large  population  there  will  always  be  numbers  of  rich  as 
well  as  poor  to  support  and  patronize  our  St.  John  Longs, 
our  Morisons,  our  Lynches,  and  our  Eadys.  In  the  first  place, 
there  are  those,  who  having  long  suffered  from  incurable 
maladies,  without  the  promise  or  even  hope  of  cure,  under 
the  regular  practitioner,  cheerfully  betake  themselves  to  those 
who  hold  out  more  cheering  prospects — who  promise  stoutly, 
and  boast  infallibility  of  success ;  in  the  second  place,  must  be 
ranked  those  who  are  in  straightened  circumstances,  with 
defective  educations ;  who  are  charmed  with  the  cheapness  as 
well  as  eflficacy  of  secret  remedies ;  and  lastly,  there  are  cer- 
tain eccentrics,  common  to  all  classes,  who,  though  they  may 
possess  good  sense  on  other  subjects,  and  fortune  to  command 
the  best  advice  in  the  profession,  yet  fall  into  the  toils  of  the 
charlatan,  and  are  taken:  and  of  these  it  must  be  said,  **5i 
populus  vult  decipu  decipiaiur"  *'  The  desire  of  health  and 
ease,"  says  Mr.  Pott,  "  like  that  of  money,  seems  to  put  all 
understandings  on  a  level.  The  avaricious  are  duped  by 
every  bubble,  the  lame  and  unhealthy  by  every  quack  :  each 
party  resigns  his  understanding,  swallows  greedily,  and,  for 
a  time,  believes  implicitly,  the  most  groundless,  ill-foundedj 
and  delusory  promises."  That  many  of  the  most  popular  quack 
nostrums  are  innocent,  and  even  useful  (provided  the  proper 
cases  could  be  selected  for  their  administration),  we  do  not  at  all 
doubt;  but  it  is  the  policy  of  the  empiric  to  produce  striking 
effects,  and  consequently  his  medicines  are  generally  com- 
pounded with  this  view ;  the  drugs  which  he  selects  are  potent, 
often  pernicious,  and  not  unfrequently  poisonbus;  and  accord- 
ingly many  are  the  sad  and  fatal  effects  produced  by  their 
means.  The  greatest  of  these  evils  is,  that  they  inspire  a  false 
confidence,  which  prevents  the  patient  from  having  recourse 
to  better  remedies,  until  the  time,  when  they  might  have  been 
useful,  has  gone  by.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  prove  of  any 
real  service,  the  benefit  is,  in  most  cases,  to  be  ascribed  to 
chance,  to  imagination  (the  Quack's  best  friend),  or  else  to 
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delay,  or  the  vis  tnedicatrix  natttr^B ,— the  art  of  physic  having 
been  wittily  described  as  *^  the  art  of  amusing  the  patient, 
while  nature  performs  the  cure."  As  the  profits  to  the  reve- 
nue from  patent  medicines  is  said  not  to  exceed  50,000/.  per 
annum,  and  as  the  affix  of  a  stamp  is  invariably  regarded  by 
the  vulgar  as  an  indirect  approval  of  the  medicine,  the  conti- 
nuance of  this  duty  is  unquestionably  wrong.  Dr.  Cowan, 
who  advises  this,  is  strenuous  also  for  more  direct  methods 
for  the  extirpation  of  quackery,  and  this  upon  a  aouble 
ground, — first,  that  the  regularly  bred  man  is  en  tided  to  pro- 
tection ; — an  argument,  ad  miser icordiam,  which  is  scarcely  ad- 
missible ;  and,  secondly,  that  "  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of 
government  to  take  care  that  the  public  heallh  shall  not  suffer/' 
Nor  is  Dr.  Ticknor  a  whit  less  indignant  on  the  same  subject^ 
when  he  asserts  that  "  the  sovereign  people,  the  makers  of 
the  laws,  owe  it  to  themselves  and  to  their  safety,  to  provide 
enactments,  making  it  penal  for  such  men  thus  to  sacrifice 
life."  But,  while  we  doubt  the  possibility  of  legislative  inter- 
ference reaching  the  evil  in  question,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
declaring  that  it  would  place  restrictions  on  private  liberty 
incompatible  with  the  usages  of  this  country.  As  an  example 
of  the  ingenious  art  of  puffing,  we  shall  extract- Dr.  Turnbull's 
character,  as  set  forth  by  the  author  of  Physic  and  Physicians^ 
among  the  "  eminent  living  physicians." 

'^  Dr.  Alexander  Turiibull  is  a  physician  who  has  contributed 
much  to  the  alleviation  of  human  sutiering.  Possessing  an  enquiring 
and  reflecting  mind,  he  directed  his  chief  attention  to  the  relief  of 
those  painful  ner^'ous  affections,  which  so  often  baffic  tlic  skill  of 
the  most  eminent  in  tlie  profession,  and  which  diseases  may  be  wid 
to  constitute,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  opprobria  of  our  art.  In  1884v 
Dr.  Turnbull  discovered  the  extraordinary  efficacy  of  Veratria.  Dr. 
TumbuU  considers  this  dnig  to  exercise  an  elevtt'O'StimHlaiing  [! !  1] 
influence,  when  externally  applied,  or  administered  internally ;  and 
tliat  this  effect  nmst  be  fully  induced,  before  \\s  sanative  influence 
can  be  expected  to  be  devoloped  [here  follows  the  author's  publica- 
tion, third  edition  !  ^v.]  Dr.  Turnbull  lias  directed  nuich  of  his  atten- 
tion to  diseases  of  tlie  ear;  and  has  succeeded  in  discovering  some 
remedies  which  appear  to  act  instantaneously  on  that  organ,  by  rc« 
moving  all  impediments  to  the  healthy  exercise  of  its  functions. 
We  have  been  particular  in  investigating  some  extraordinary  cases 
of  deafness  which  have  been  treated  successfully  by  this  physician, 
because,  when  relateil,  they  appear  uimoiit  incredible;  and  we  feel 
much  pleasure  in  testifying  to  Dr.  Turnbulls  fairness,  absence  of  all 
mystery,  and  willingness  to  permit  ever}'  circumstance  connected 
with  the  patient  under  his  care,  to  bo  Uioroughly  sifted.  At  present 
it  is  not  known  what  the  remedies  are  which  Dr.  Turnbull  has  dis* 
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covered,  and  which  have  such  extraordinary  efficacy.  Hidi€fto  {aad 
we  speak  from  personal  observation)  the  result  has  exceeded  his 
most  sanguine  expectations.  The  most  apparently  obstinate  cases 
of  deafness,  appear  to  be  incapable  of  resisting  the  potency  of  the 
application  which  is  used ;  and  what,  at  first  sight,  astonishes  us  the 
most  is,  that  the  effect  is  instantaneous. 

'*  But  the  most  extraordinary  cures  which  this  physician  has  been 
enabled  to  effect,  we  have  yet  to  mention, — ^we  have,  in  the  presence 
of  maay  distinguished  individuals,  had  the  gratification  of  witnessing 
the  process  which  the  doctor  has  recourse  to  (in  curing  the  deu 
and  dumb),  and  we  can  vouch  for  the  triumphant  success  which 
attends  his  noble  efforts  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures. We  have  seen  no  less  than  two  hundred  patients  at  Dr. 
Turnbull's  house,  in  Russell  Square,  in  one  morning.  Dr*  Turn- 
bull's  manners  are  extremely  gentlemanly  and  engaging.  His 
knowledge  is  by  no  means  confined  to  his  profession;  his  mind 
appears  to  be  generally  well-informed  on  all  subjects.  We  do  not 
hesitate  in  affirming,  that  if  merit  has  its  just  reward,  this  physidan 
will,  one  day,  hold  a  proud  rank  among  the  medical  philosopners  of 
the  day." 

It  may  shrewdly  be  suspected  that  this  glowing  eulogium^ 
like  the  postscript  of  a  lady's  letter,  contains  the  wnole  motive 
of  the  publication.  Mr.  Robins,  the  ma^nus  Apollo  in  this 
line,  as  he  has  hitherto  been  considered,  must  ior  the  future 
veil  his  glory,  and  acknowledge  a  superior  in  the  art.  It  pro- 
bably did  not  occur  to  our  author  to  reconcile  such  discre- 
pancies as  the  "  absence  of  all  mystery,"  with  the  professed 
secrecy  of  the  remedy ;  the  desire  to  have  "  every  circumstance 
thoroughly  sifted,"  with  the  total  silence  of  our  author  on  any 
one  part  of  the  treatment,  notwithstanding  his  careful  investiga- 
tion of  the  subject ;  or  the  instantaneity  of  the  cures,  with  tne 
assertion  that  the  ^^  effect  (of  electro^stimulaiion)  must  be  fully 
induced,  before  the  sanative  influence  can  be  expected  to  be 
developed."  We  merely  suggest  these  hints,  because  (to  adopt 
our  author's  language)  "  opposed,  as  we  most  decidedly  are^ 
to  all  secret  remedies,  we  naturally  feel  anxious  that  Dr. 
Turnbull,  and,  we  may  add,  the  author  himself,  should,  like 
Caesar's  wife,  place  themselves  beyond  all  suspicion." 

The  profession  of  physic  is  mainly  recruited  from  the  fami- 
lies of  petty  tradesmen  and  druggists,  who,  as  soon  as  they 
have  accumulated  a  few  hundreds,  are  immediately  stimulated 
by  an  ambition  to  elevate  their  descendants  to  the  rank  of 
ffendemen.  **  In  one  large  school  in  the  metropolis,  number- 
mg  some  hundreds  of  pupils,  the  principal  told  us,  that  one 
hundred  and  fifty  were  the  sons  of  tradesmen."    TTie  profes- 
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sion  consequently  is  overstocked,  and  the  majority  are  living 
from  hand  to  mouth.  This  redundancy  is  proved,  as  well  as 
provided  for,  in  various  ways.  The  following  advertisement, 
for  instance,  exhibits,  in  language  not  to  be  mistaken,  *<  the 
very  age  and  body  of  the  time,  its  form  and  pressure.** 

^'  To  Invalids  and  Gentlemen. — Wanted,  by  a  young  man,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  medical  profession,  a  situation,  to  attend  upon  or  travel 
with  invalids  or  gentlemen.  Would  have  no  objection  to  perform 
the  duties  of  a  vsJet  Can  give  the  most  satisfactory  reference  as  to 
character,  ability,  &c"— Timw,  May  27,  1839. 

If  our  readers  should  be  inclined  to  regard  this  as  an  ex- 
treme case,  let  them  but  consider  the  necessities  of  the  profes- 
sion, as  evinced  by  the  late  tenders  for  the  charge  of  the  poor, 
made  and  required  under  the  new  Poor-law  Act.  We  do  not 
dispute  the  propriety  of  the  chief  provisions  of  this  salutary 
act,  which  are,  in  our  opinion,  wise  and  wholesome,  and  cal- 
culated, if  not  to  produce  a  great  moral  change  among  the 
poor,  at  least  to  check  that  accelerating  rate  of  descent  into 
profligacy  and  vice,  which  was  conspicuous  under  the  old  sys- 
tem. What  we  dispute  and  object  to  is,  that  the  executive  of 
this  measure  should  have  shown  so  imwise  and  debasing  a 
parsimony  in  regard  to  medical  attendance.  What,  for  in- 
stance, will  be  thought  of  thirty  pounds  per  annum  as  the  sti- 
pend for  the  medical  charge  ot  from  5,000  to  10,000  poor, 
ranging  over  a  country  of  from  five  to  fifteen  miles  in  diame- 
ter !  of  two-pence,  nay,  a  penny  a  head  per  annum,  drugs 
included !  Why,  in  comparison  with  such  grinding  slavery  as 
this,  our  medical  valet  has  good  reason  to  consider  himself  in 
clover.  The  allowance  to  the  Surgeon  for  every  common 
soldier,  during  his  passage  to  India,  is  lOs.  per  head;  and 
for  every  common  plantation  slave  in  the  West  Indies,  half 
that  sum ;  and  yet  prodigality  is  not  the  fault  of  either  the 
East  or  West  India  bodies.  'The  truth  is,  the  Poor-law  exe- 
cutive have  economized  on  the  necessities  of  the  profession, 
and  the  profession  have  been  necessitated  to  submit. 

If  further  proof  were  required  of  this  medical  glut,  it  might 
be  found  in  the  eagerness  with  which  every  vacant  post,  how- 
ever profitless,  is  contended  for ;  in  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
posts  in  the  Queen's  or  East  India  Company's  services ;  and 
in  the  extent  of  medical  emigration.  The  author  of  JPAytic 
and  Physicians  has  devoted  chapters  to  each  of  these  subjects. 
In  regard  to  emigration,  he  says,  *'  Having  been  much  abroad, 
we  can  speak  on  some  points  from  personal  observation,  and 
our  other  information  may  be  strictly  relied  on;"  but  we  cau* 
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tion  our  readers  against  relying  on  the  observations  of  so  poor 
an  observer.  The  swamps  of  New  Orleans,  the  mines  of 
South  America,  the  cities  of  New  York,  Boston,  and  Phila- 
delphia^ the  towns  of  Columbia,  and  the  back  settlements  of 
the  United  States, — all  belonging  to  foreign  states,  and  all 
equally  ineligible, — are  those  which  are  chiefly  dwelt  upon 
and  recommended.  The  Canadas,  Nova  Scotia,  Newfound- 
land, and  other  British  settlements,  are  not  even  once  alluded 
to.  "  In  New  South  Wales,"  he  says,  "  the  medical  profes- 
sion is  in  a  flourishing  state ;"  whereas,  the  fact  is  precisely 
the  reverse,  as  is  proved  by  most  of  those  who  go  out  as  medi- 
cal men,  turning  farmers  as  soon  almost  as  they  arrive.  In 
regard  to  the  army  and  navy,  he  shows  as  little  judgment  in 
his  remarks ;  for  though  the  pay  may  be  small  and  the  promo- 
tion slow,  yet  it  is  to  be  considered  that  numbers  of  idle  or 
dull-pated  young  men,  unfit  for  civil  practice,  enter  these 
services,  and  are  adequately  and  amply  remunerated ;  while 
many  of  those,  who  have  more  ability,  retire,  after  a  few  years' 
service,  having  passed  the  interregnum  of  their  lives  at  the 
public  expense.  They  have  then  a  small  income,  and  have 
nad  the  opportunity  of  laying  the  foundation  of  a  connexion. 

The  Curiosities  of  Medical  Experience^  by  Dr.  Millingen, 
are  sketched  on  the  same  model  as  the  Curiosities  of  Literal' 
ture^  by  Mr.  D'Israeli,  but  with  infinitely  less  talent.  We  are 
no  admirers  of  compilations  of  this  sort,  whether  of  bons  mots^ 
anecdotes,  proverbs,  or,  as  in  the  present  instance,  of  the  mon- 
strosities of  art  and  nature.  We  do  not  deny  that  the  present 
volume  contains  many  interesting  facts ;  but  the  selection  is 
not  happy,  and  the  effect  is  mucn  impaired  by  a  useless  dis- 
play of  erudition.  The  following  is  a  favourable  specimen  of 
the  work.  He  is  speaking  of  the  effect  of  the  imagination  in 
curing  diseases. 

'*  Nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  the  notions  regarding  soxne 
of  these  supposed  cures :  a  ring,  made  of  the  hinge  of  a  coffin,  had 
the  power  of  relieving  cramps ;  which  were  also  mitigated  by  having 
a  rusty  old  sword  hung  up  by  the  bed-side.  Nails,  driven  in  an  oak 
tree,  prevented  the  tooth-ache.  A  halter,  that  had  served  in  hanging 
a  criminal,  was  an  infallible  remedy  for  a  head-ache,  when  tied 
round  the  head :  this  affection  was  equally  cured  by  the  moss  grow- 
ing on  a  human  skull,  dried  and  pulverized,  and  taken  as  a  cephalic 
snuff.  A  dead  man's  hand  could  dispel  tumours  of  the  glands,  by 
stroking  the  parts  nine  times ;  but  the  hand  of  a  man  who  had  been 
cut  down  from  the  gallows,  was  most  efficacious.  The  chips  of  a 
gallows,  on  which  several  persons  had  been  hanged,  when  worn  in  a 
bag  round  the  neck,  would  cure  the  ague.    A  stone,  with  a  hole  in 
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it,  suspended  at  the  head  of  the  bed>  would  efFectoally  stop  the 
night-mare ;  hence,  it  was  called  a  Jiag-ttone^  as  it  prevents  the  trou- 
blesome witches  from  sitting  upon  the  sleepers  stomach.  Rioketty 
children  were  cured  by  being  drawn  through  a  cleft  tree,  which  was 
afterwards  bound  up ;  and,  as  the  split  wood  united,  the  child  ac- 
quired strength. 

"  Mystery,  in  the  dark  ages, — and,  alas !  even  now, — increases  the 
confidence  in  remedial  means;  reveal  their  true  nature,  and  the 
charm  is  dissolved :  *•  Minus  credunt  qua  ad  suam  saluiem  pertinuni, 
si  intelligunty  said  Pliny.  One  cannot  but  wonder,  when  we  behold 
men  pre-eminent  in  deep  learning,  and  acute  observation,  becoming 
converts  to  such  superstitious  practices.  Lord  Bacon  believed  in 
spells  and  amulets ;  and  Sir  Theodore  Mayence,  who  was  physician 
to  three  English  sovereigns,  and  supposed  to  have  been  Shakspeare  s 
Dr.  Caius,  believed  in  supernatural  agency,  and  frequently  pre- 
scribed the  most  disgusting  and  absurd  medicines,  such  as  the  heart 
of  a  mule  ripped  up  alive,  a  portion  of  the  lungs  of  a  man  who  had 
died  a  violent  death,  or  the  hand  of  a  thief,  who  had  been  gibbetted 
on  some  particular  day." 

Dr.  Millingen,  like  most  people  who  are  fond  of  the  marvel- 
lous, is  chargeable  with  the  opposite  faults  of  credulity  and 
scepticism.  He  gravely  tells  us  tliat  the  stories  of  spontaneoua 
combustion  have  been  *^  authenticated  beyond  the  slightest 
doubt  ;'*  that  *^  the  faculty  (of  the  somnambulist)  of  seeing 
through  the  closed  eyelids,  was  fully  substantiated  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  commission ;"  that  *^  the  migratory  faculty  of  birda 
and  other  animals,  is  due  to  a  highly-exalted  state  of  the 
olfactory  sense,  operating  at  a  distance  of  many  thousand 
miles  ;'*  that  "  the  singular  sympathies  that  forewarn  a  future 
union  between  the  sexes,  have,  in  some  instances,  been  most 
surprising ;"  that  *^  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  lunation,  espe- 
cially in  warm  climates,  influences  diseases  ;*'  that,  in  regard 
to  homoeopathic  doses,  ^^  experience  has  afforded  abundant 
proofs — sufficient  to  convince  the  most  incredulous — tliat  infi- 
nite atoms  do  produce  positive  and  evident  effects,"  and,  lastly, 
that  a  hog,  weighing  160  pounds,  that  was  buried  under  thirty 
feet  of  the  chalk  of  Dover  Cliff,  was  dug  out  alive^  at  the  end 
of  160  days  I  On  the  other  hand,  he  not  unfrequently  dispkyt 
a  bold,  not  to  say  audacious,  spirit  of  scepticism,  the  efliect  of 
which  is  to  invalidate,  by  implication,  the  inspiration  of  Holy 
Scripture^  by  attempting  to  explain,  on  natural  principles,  the 
immediate  interpositions  of  heaven.  The  heavenly  visions, 
for  example,  of  Daniel,  Peter,  and  Moses,  are  classed  with 
other  effects  of  fasting  on  the  imagination ; — the  purification 
of  Naaman's  leprosy,  is  ascribed  to  the  natural  e^acy  of  the 
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waters  of  Jordan ;  and,  in  speaking  of  the  varieties  of  the 
human  species,  and  their  probable  unity  of  origin,  he  expresses 
himself  in  the  following  manner :  ^'  Are  all  these  various  tribes, 
brethren  descended  from  one  stock  ?  or  must  we  trace  them  to 
more  than  one?  The  physiologists,  who  have  ventured  to 
express  the  latter  opinion,  have  been  stigmatized,  by  intole- 
rance and  blind  bigotry,  as  atheists  and  unbelievers;  yet  this 
question  belongs  to  the  domain  of  the  naturalist,  and  the  phi- 
losopher has  an  unqualified  right  to  moot  it,  without  incurring 
the  heinous  charge  of  infidelity;"  in  justification  of  which  sen- 
timent, he  quotes  the  authority  of  Lawrence,  by  citing  a  pas- 
sage, in  which  it  is  asserted  "  that  the  entire,  or  even  the  par- 
tial inspiration  of  the  various  writings  comprehended  in  the 
Old  Testament,  has  |ieen  and  is  doubted  by  many  persons, 
including  learned  divines  and  distinguished  oriental  and  bibli- 
cal scholars,"  and  that  the  collection  of  animals,  both  before 
Adam  and  in  the  ark  at  the  time  of  the  Flood,  "  is  zoologically 
impossible."  It  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  doctrines  such  as 
these  go  at  once  to  subvert  the  whole  fabric  of  revelation. 

Having  trespassed  so  long  on  our  readers,  we  have  little 
space  for  noticing  Dr.  Holland's  volume,  which  consists  of  a 
selection  of  notices  and  reflections,  made  in  the  course  of  a 
long  and  active  practice,  by  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
profession.  It  is  written  in  imitation  of  Heberden's  Cammen^ 
tofies,  but  it  has  neither  the  terseness  nor  the  elegance  of  that 
able  work,  nor  has  it  the  same  practical  character.  The 
author  has  touched  on  a  variety  of  difficult  topics,  upon  which 
he  has  made  some  sensible  observations ;  but,  in  general,  he 
has  left  them  where  he  found  them,  and  has  not  added  to  our 
stock  of  knowledge.  To  a  medical  man  his  reasoning  is  too 
desultory  to  be  satisfactory,  and  to  the  public,  it  is  too  abstruse 
and  professional  to  be  understood.  His  style  too,  though  to 
a  certain  extent  elegant,  distinctive  and  classical)  is  deficient 
in  clearness  and  ease,  and  very  often  is  affected.  We  shall 
gratify  our  readers  by  a  few  extracts  on  some  of  the  most 
popular  topics.  In  speaking  of  purgative  medicines  and  the 
general  belief  in  their  efficacy,  he  says, — 

"  We  cannot  wonder  that  fraudulent  advantage  should  be  taken 
by  empirics  of  a  feeling  thus  general,  and  so  far  sanctioned  by  the 
habits  of  more  regular  practice.  And  the  mischiefs  hence  arising 
are,  in  fact,  notoriously  great.  One  form  of  purgative  drugs  suc- 
ceeds another  in  noxious  fashion  ;  a  fictitious  need  is  created ;  and 
the  functions  of  nature  are  injuriously  supplanted,  even  under  re- 
puted health,  under  the  compounds  of  quackery  and  fraud.    Thb 
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evil  can  be  lessened  only  by  a  reasonable  employment  of  these  me- 
dicines among  the  profession  at  large :  and  hence,  a  further  motive 
for  weighing  well  what  is  really  their  use,  and  what  their  abuse,  in 
our  practice. 

*<  One  of  the  greatest  abuses,  undoubtedly,  is  the  system  of  giving 
daily  purgatives,  and  insisting  upon  daily  evacuation ;  making  this 
the  habitual  management  in  health  and  treatment  in  disease ;  under 
both  conditions,  it  is  a  notion  fertile  in  mischief.  Looking  first  to 
that  of  health  : — it  is  certain  that  the  natural  constitutions  of  differ- 
ent persons  are  very  various  as  to  this  point ;  and,  that  to  seek  by 
medical  means  for  any  thing  like  a  common  rule,  is  in  most  eases 
an  absurd  and  injurious  interference  with  the  natural  functions. 
The  practice  of  habitual  purgatives  unhappily  prevails  most  in  the 
cases,  where  default  of  natural  action  arises  from  torp<nr  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal.  Yet  these  cases,  so  frequent^Bnong  the  higher  classes 
of  society,  ought  especially  to  be  exemj^  from  the  initation  of 
strong  and  frequent  medicine.  Dyspeptic  symptoms,  with  eucreased 
torpor,  are  the  more  immediate  effects ;  and  disease  frequently 
comes  on  as  the  sequel  and  consequence  of  a  long  continued  habit. 

Speaking  of  old  age,  and  of  the  apathetic  vegetative  torpor 
which  sometimes  possesses  the  mental  and  bodily  faculties  at 
that  period,  he  observes, — 

^^  It  is  well  worthy  of  note  to  how  small  a  space  of  time  acUve  life 
is  often  reduced,  either  from  old  age  or  disease,  before  its  utter  extinc- 
tion ;  and  how  long  in  fact  it  may  continue,  thus  narrowed  and  girt 
in  on  every  side,  witli  little  excitement,  and  at  small  expenditure  of 
those  powers  upon  which  it  depends.  The  vital  organs  tardily  carry 
forward  the  processes  essential  to  existence ;  respiration  may  be 
limited  to  a  small  fraction  of  the  lungs ;  the  blood,  feebly  projected 
by  the  heart,  moves  languidly  through  vessels  obstructed  in  all  their 
minute  branches ;  and  the  mental  faculties,  so  far  as  they  can  be  es- 
timated, appear  under  the  condition  of  a  vague  dream; — an  analogy 
capable  of  being  extended  in  many  Mays,  and  of  great  and  peculiar 
interest  to  our  views  of  the  nature  of  mind. 

**  The  first  practical  conclusion  which  the  prudent  physician  will 
draw  from  his  knowledge  here,  is,  in  some  sort,  a  negative  one ;  via. 
not  to  interfere,— or,  if  at  all,  with  care  and  limitation, — in  those 
cases  where  changes,  irretrievable  in  their  nature,  have  occurred  iu 
any  organ  or  function  of  the  body.  To  urge  medical  treatment,  in 
face  of  distinct  proof  to  this  effect,  is  to  sacrifice  at  once  the  good 
faith  and  usefulness  of  the  profession.  It  is  oflen  an  exceedingly 
nice  question  of  conscience,  as  well  as  of  opinion,  to  define  the  ex- 
tent  to  which  practice  may  rightly  proceed  in  such  instances.** 

We  shall  close  our  notice  of  this  volume,  and  with  it  our 
article,  with  one  further  quotation,  on  the  subject  of  prescript 
tions,  the  simplification  of  which  is  recommended  on  various 
grounds. 
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"  Even  in  the  simpler  combinations,  we  can  rarely  obtain  that 
precise  estimate  of  effects,  which  is  so  essential  to  the  success  and 
certainty  of  practice ; — still  less  can  we  do  so  in  those  of  complicated 
kind.  £ach  new  ingredient  added  to  a  medicine,  encreases  in  a 
higher  ratio  the  chances  of  error,  and  obscures  the  evidence  by 
which  such  error  may  be  detected  and  removed/' 


Art.  III.  —  1.  Afatenacranthiunk  Nachneaz* — Works  of 
Ancient  Armenian  Writers.  Edited  by  the  Mechitarist 
Congregation  of  St.  Lazarus.     Venice. 

2.  History  of  Armenia.  By  Father  Michael  Chamich.  Trans- 
lated by  John  Audill)  Esq.,  M.A.S.  of  Bengal.  2  vols. 
Calcutta:  1827.         /» 

3.  Quadro  delta  Storia  Letteraria  di  Armenia.  Estesa  da 
Mens.  Placido  Sukias  Soraal,  Arcivescovo  di  Sunia,  ed 
Abate  Generale  della  Congregazione  Mechitarista  di  San 
Lazaro.     Venezia:  1829. 

IT  has  long  been  a  favourite  practice  to  accuse  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  especially  its  supreme  rulers,  that  so  far  from 
drawing  forth  the  monuments  and  writings  of  Christian  anti- 
quity from  the  darkness  in  which  they  often  lay  concealed, 
triey  sought  nothing  more  zealously  than  to  prevent  men 
from  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  them.  With  the  fullest  force 
of  conviction,  have  Catholic  writers  thrown  back  this  unjust 
and  foul  calumny,  and  unveiled  before  the  eyes  of  the  unpre- 
judiced the  falsity  and  the  wickedness  of  such  an  imputation. 
They  have  shown  that  it  was  the  Catholic  Church,  and  the 
Roman  pontiffs  in  particular,  who  in  times  of  almost  universal 
barbarism,  preserved,  with  vestal  care,  the  sacred  fire  of 
learning ;  and  who,  at  the  revival  of  the  sciences,  awakened 
the  minds  of  men  from  their  lethargy,  and  directed  them  to 
pay  their  homage  to  wisdom,  and  thereby  to  regenerate  the 
world.  It  is  not  necessary  to  explore  antiquity  for  proofs  of 
our  assertion  :  each  day  presents  us  with  documents  more  than 
sufficient.  From  the  almost  boundless  regions  of  literature, 
we  will  select  only  one, — a  small,  but  almost  unknown  pro- 
vince. We  will  endeavour  to  show  the  merit  which  the 
bishops  of  Rome  have  acquired  for  themselves  in  the  literature 
and  language  of  Armenia ;  and  whilst  we  place  this  in  a  true 
light,  we  shall  by  this  one  example  prove  how  little  the  Ca- 
tholic Church  has  cause  to  fear  from  the  publication  of  an- 
cient Christian  writers, — that  it  has  no  cause  to  throw  impe- 
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diments  in  the  path  of  literatare> — and  that  those  who  are  the 
authors,  not  those  who  are  the  objects,  of  this  calumny,  have 
everything  to  fear  from  this  exposition. 

The  attention  that  has  been  paid  by  the  Popes  to  the  afiairs 
of  the  east,  and  particularly  to  those  of  Armenia,  since  the 
latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century,  is  well  known :  to  their 
influence,  and  to  the  increased  communication  with  the  west, 
we  must  ascribe  the  improved  literary  condition  of  the  Arme- 
nians in  the  twelfth  century.  Even  m  later  ages,  the  Roman 
pontiffs  have  not  turned  away  their  eyes  from  Armenia ;  and 
if  we  find  that  their  exertions  have  not  been  crowned  with 
the  desired  results,  the  cause  has  been  in  the  oppressed  and 
persecuted  state  of  that  nation ;  to  deliver  it  from  which  was 
the  earnest  desire  of  its  Roman  benebctors.  Fruitless  as  its 
attempts  may  have  been,  Rome  tired  not ;  nor  did  it  consider 
any  means  too  laborious,  or  too  expensive,  which  it  thought 
might  conduce  to  its  design  of  forming  a  closer  connexion 
between  the  west  and  Armenia,  and  of  implanting  in  the 
latter  the  learning  of  Europe. 

But  we  can  better  illustrate  this  matter  by  a  reference  to 
historical  facts :  we  will  arrange  together,  briefly,  in  chrono- 
logical order,  the  most  remarkable  events  that  we  can  collect ; 
whereby,  however,  we  shall  be  compelled,  bv  the  poverty  of 
our  means,  to  confess  that  many  events,  ana  those,  perhapsi 
among  the  most  important,  are  still  unknown  to  us. 

We  are  told  by  Somal,*  that  Pius  IV,  being  moved  by  a 
more  than  ordinary  interest  for  the  welfare  of  the  Armenian 
nation,f  caused  the  Armenian  characters  to  be  cut  by  a  Grer- 
man  artist;  that  Abgar,  the  ambassador  of  the  Patriarch 
Michael,  printed  from  them,  in  the  year  1^65,  the  Book  of 
the  Psalms,  ornamented  with  wood-engravings ;  and  that  this 
was  the  first  book  printed  in  the  Armenian  language.  Gre« 
gory  XIII,  seeing  the  cruel  tyranny  which  oppressed  the 
Christians  of  Armenia,  endeavoured  to  afibrdthem  assistance. 
This  he  could  not  efi*ect  by  a  contest  with  their  enemies :  he 
therefore  proposed  to  erect,  at  the  expense  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  an  university  in  Armenia :  on  this  subject  he  published 
a  bull,!  in  which  he  highly  praises  the  faith  and  constancy  of 
the  Armenians.     Gregory,  however,  did  not  live  to  accomplish 

*  Sonial,  Storia  Lctteraria,  p.  147.  "  Abgaro  free  foDderc  dagU  artiiti  di 
Roma  i  caraUori  Armcni  sullc  forme  ch^cgli  per  ordine  del  Papa  avea  fiUte  in* 
eidere.  Di  \k  veune  a  Vesezia,  e  per  la  prima  volta,  ntl  1A66^  fece  lUmptrt  U 
libro  dei  Salmi  adomandolo  eziandio  di  figure. 

■f  Audall,  History  of  Armenia,  vol.  ii«  p.  330. 

X  Bullar.  Rom.  Roma,  edit  1747,  torn.  iv.  p.  7S. 
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his  benevolent  desi^s :  he  died  six  months  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  bull.*  During  the  reign  of  diis  Pope,  an  Arme^ 
nian  printing-office  was  established  at  Rome»f  the  first  after 
that  at  Venice ;  and  there,  under  the  protection  of  the  Apos- 
tolic See,  the  Armenian  literature  was  cultivated^  whilst  it 
was  despised  by  the  prejudiced  scholars  of  the  rest  of  Europe.;): 

But  in  the  seventeenth  century,  Armenian  literature  and 
instruction  in  general,  flourished  more  vigorously  than  in  any 
preceding  age.  Public  colleges,  which  contributed  greatly  to 
the  restoration  of  learning,  were  opened  in  every  part  of  the 
nation.  But  what  more  than  all  effected  the  restoration  of  a 
better  taste  for  Armenian  literature  in  its  native  land,  and 
promoted  the  study  of  the  Armenian  language  in  other 
countries,  was  the  establishment  of  the  college  De  Propaganda 
Fidey  at  Rome,  by  pope  Urban  VIII.§  The  benefits  which 
were  thus  conferred  upon  Armenia  were  gratefully  received 
and  publicly  acknowledged  in  a  letter  to  Urban,  ||  from  the 
patriarch  Moses  III,  (1629-1633),  who  diligently  imitated  the 
example  that  had  been  given  by  the  pontiif.f  From  the  college 
of  the  Propaganda  there  went  forth  a  body  of  men,  who,  by 
their  literary  labours,  have  deserved  well,  both  in  the  east  and 
in  the  west ;  while  the  press  of  the  Propaganda  was  occupied  in 
giving  to  the  world,  works  which  were  intended  partly  for  the 
instruction  of  the  people  of  Armenia,  and  partly  to  introduce 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Europeans,  the  people,  the  language, 
and  the  literature,  of  Armenia. 

Another  circumstance,  which  tended  most  powerfully  to 
propagate  the  cultivation  of  the  Armenian  language  and 
literature,  was  the  institution  of  the  Mechitarist  congregation 
by  Clement  XI,  in  1712.**  The  press  of  this  congregation 
has  exerted  itself  with  such  activity,  as  to  render  unnecessary 
the  labours  of  the  Armenian  press  at  Rome;  and  in  this  congre- 
gation we  have  a  refutation  of  the  declaration  diat  the  language 

•  Audall,  p.  387. 

t  In  the  year  1584.    See  Somal,  St.  Let  p.  145. 

t  See  Pfeifcri,  Critica  Sacra  in  Opp.  Omn.  781. 

§  "  ViiX  assai  avveuturoso  dei  tre  secoli  cbe  lo  predecettero,  spunto  finalmente  il 
decimo  settimo,  net  quale  a  far  rifiorire  alquanto  la  nostra  letteratura  contribul 
lion  poco  la  fonclazione  di  parecchi  pubblici  coUegj  all'  iitruzione  destinati  della 
gioventilk  Armena.  II  pid  illustre  per6  egli  ^  quelle  che  nel  1623^  sotto  il  pontU 
ficata  di  Urbano  VIII,  fh  eretto  in  Roma  sotto  il  nome  di  Propaganda  Fide,*' 
Storia  Lett.  p.  1.50. 

II  Soroal.  p.  153.  f  Ibid. 

*•  See  '*  Trattato  sulP  ultimo  risorgimento  dell*  Armena  Letteratura,'^  in  Somal, 
Storia  Lett.  p.  177.  seqq.;  alto  the  TtJuable  litUe  work,  **  I.e  CouTent  deSt.  Lamre 
a  Venise,"  par  Eugene  fior^. 
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and  learning  of  Armenia  has  been  but  little  encouraged  and 

Eronioted  by  the  See*of  Rome.  As  a  proof  of  the  contrary,  we 
ave  a  document  of  recent  date,  which  we  will  mention  the 
more  willingly,  as  it  shows  how  great  an  interest  our  present 
pontiff,  Gregory  XVI,  takes  in  the  progress  of  Armenian  litera- 
ture. The  celebrated  Fatlier  John  Aucher,  so  well  known  in 
the  learned  world,  in  the  preface  of  his  edition  and  translation 
of  the  works  of  Severian  of  Gabala,  dedicated  to  the  then 
Cardinal  Mauro  Capellari  (now  Gregory  XVI),  testifies  that 
the  encouragement  given  to  him  by  the  cardinal,  and  the  ex- 
hortations of  the  pontiff,  Leo  XII,  had  been  his  chief  incite- 
ments to  the  commencement  and  prosecution  of  his  literary 
labours;  and  that  his  holiness  Leo  XII  had  addressed  a 
special  brief  to  the  congregation  of  the  Mechitarists,  in  which 
he  highly  extolled  their  exertions,  which  had  proved  so  advan- 
tageous to  learning  and  to  religion.*  The  works  which  .the 
industry  of  the  congregation  have  already  published,  demon- 
strate with  how  great  reason  these  two  princes  of  tlie  Church 
declared  themselves  tlie  patrons  and  promoters  of  Armenian 
literature.  In  these  works,  not  only  have  we  discovered  a 
treasure  before  unknown,  of  historical  and  archeological  learn- 
ing, respecting  tlie  country  and  people  of  Armenia,  and  of  tlie 
East  in  general;  we  find  in  them,  moreover,  new  witnesses  of 
the  faith  of  Christian  antiquity,  which  almost  on  every  sub- 
ject, bear  incontrovertible  testimony  to  the  faith  and  doc- 
trines of  the  Catholic  Church.  We  would  willingly  delay 
long  amongst  these  works ;  and  we  think  that  the  examination 
would  not  be  without  interest  and  profit :  but,  to  confine  our 
inspection  within  due  limits,  we  will  select  only  a  few  points ; 
such,  however,  as  by  their  importance  and  by  their  connexion 
with  the  controversies  whicn  divide  these  countries,  merit 
our  time  and  attention.  However  small  may  be  the  authority 
which  Protestants  may  be  disposed  to  grant  to  these  writers 
as  theologians,  they  must  admit  them,  at  least,  as  historical  tes- 
timonies of  the  faith  which  was  professed  in  the  different  ages 
in  which  they  flourished.  Our  readers  will,  therefore,  permit 
us  to  adduce  some  passages  which  will  prove  that  the  Arme- 
nian Church  admitted,  in  the  most  remote  ages  of  Christianity 
no  less  than  in  modern  times,  a  true,  real,  and  substantial 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  holy  Eucharist,  and  that  the  Eucha- 
rist was  not  only  a  sacrament,  but  also  a  sacrifice.     We  will 

*  Sabcriani  C>abaloruiii  Episcopi  Ilomilie  ex  Antiqua  Vcnionc  Armcu  ia 
Latinum  Scrmoiiom  traoslats,  pir  J.  Baptii»t.  Auclier,  Vic.  Geo.  Congrec. 
MechiUu".  VcDctiis,  1827.  p.  9. 
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give  these  extracts  without  any  commentary,  as  their  clear- 
ness seems  to  exclude  the  necessity  of  any.  We  will  begin 
with  James  of  Nisibis,  the  uncle  of  St.  Gregory,*  the  apostle 
of  Armenia,  a  prelate  celebrated  for  his  piety  and  learning, 
and  who  was  greatly  extolled  by  the  fathers  of  the  council  of 
Nice,  and  by  the  emperor  Constantine.f  In  one  of  his 
homilies  he  thus  writes :  *'  There  is  one  entrance  to  thy  house, 
which  is  itself  the  temple  of  God.  It  is  not  permitted  to  thee, 
neither  does  it  become  thee,  that  thou  shouldst  admit  through 
the  door  by  which  thy  king^  passes,  filth  or  other  impurities. 
Thou  must  guard  thyself,  O  man,  from  every  defilement,  and 
then  receive  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  Guard  the  mouth 
into  which  the  king  has  entered,  for  it  is  not  allowed  to  thee 
to  utter  by  that  moutli  words  of  iniquity."  if 
In  another  discourse  he  says : — 

"  After  Judas  was  gone  from  them,  Our  Saviour  took  bread, 
blessed,  and  gave  to  his  disciples,  saying  to  them, '  This  is  my  body, 
take  ye  and  eat  ye  all  of  it.'  And  in  the  same  manner  he  blessed 
the  wine,  and  said  to  them,  '  This  is  my  blood,  the  new  testament, 
which  is  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins  :  by  this  shall  ye  make 
commemoration  of  me,  when  ye  shall  be  assembled.'  Before  he  was 
taken.  Our  Lord  did  this,  and  he  arose  and  went  from  the  place, 
where  he  had  given  his  body  to  he  eaten,  and  his  blood  to  be  drunk, 
and  he  went  to  the  place  where  they  apprehended  him.  Now,  after 
his  body  was  eaten,  and  blood  drunk,  he  was  counted  with  the  dead, 
for  with  his  own  hands  Our  Lord  gave  his  body  as  food,  and  his 
blood  as  drink,  before  he  was  crucified."§ 

And  in  the  same  paragraph  he  writes — "  The  eleven  disci- 
ples eat  and  drank  the  body  and  blood  of  Our  Saviour." 
And  again — 

"  The  sacrijice  that  is  offered  in  the  Church  of  God  is  not  roasted 
on  the  fire,  nor  is  it  boiled,  yet  nothing  raw  is  offered  upon  the 
altar  (Exod.  xii.  9)  ;  and  he  said,  *  Thus  shall  you  eat  it,  with  your 
loins  girded,  and  with  sandals  on  your  feet,  and  with  staves  in  your 
hands.*  Great  are  these  mysteries,  for  he  who  eateth  Christ,  the  true 
Lamb,  girds  his  loins  with  faith :  he  puts  on  his  feet  the  armour  of 
the  Gospel,  and  has  in  his  hand  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the 
Word  of  God." 


Passing  over  many  other  testimonies  of  the  holy  James  of 


•  Zenob.  Syri  (Saec.  iv.)  Hist.  Taron.  edit.  Venet.  1832.  p.  22.  Faustus  Byzan- 
tinus  (Sxc.  iv.)  Hist.  Arm.  Edit.  Venet.  1832.  lib.  iii.  cap.  10.  p.  22. 

f  Cardinal  Antonelli.  Praefat.  in  edit  Rom.  Opp.  S.  Jacobi  Nisib.  1756  ;  and 
Galland  Prolog,  ad  torn.  v.  Bibliot.  cap.  i. 

^  Serni.  iii.  do  Jejunio,  n.  2. 

§  Serm.  xiv.  de  Paschate,  n.  4.  )|  Ibid.  n.  6. 
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Nisibis,  who  frequently  calls  the  Eucharist  the  body  and  blood 
ofJef^HS  Ckristy*  and  the  mystery  of  lifey  as  also  the  ordi- 
nance contained  in  the  canonf  ascribed  to  the  blessed  Ore- 
gorius  Illuminator,  in  which  it  is  prescribed  that  **  the  Saeri" 
^e  shall  be  offered  in  holy  places,  or  wherever  the  relics  of 
martyrs  may  be  found,^  we  will  turn  to  Faustus  Bysantinu8» 
and  extract  from  his  writings  some  powerfliUy  striking  and 
unequivocal  testimonies.  The  questions  regarding  the  birth- 
place of  this  author,  the  language  in  which  he  wrote,  or  the 
integrity  of  his  history,  are  questions  which  do  not,  as  is  evi- 
dent, affect  our  present  object4  What  is  contained  in  that 
history  is  now  the  subject  of  our  consideration.  We  will  first 
transcribe  his  account  of  the  patriarch  Verthanes,  the  son  of 
the  holy  Gregory,  and  who  ascended  the  patriarchal  throne  in 
the  year  339  :— 

<'  Verthanes  came  to  the  chief,  to  the  mother  Church  of  Armenia, 
which  was  in  the  country  of  Taron,  and  there  he  celebrated,  accord- 
ing to  the  everlasting  custom,  the  eucharistic  offering  of  our  redemp- 
tion on  the  cross,  the  communion  of  the  memorial  of  the  passion,  the 
viyifjing  and  redeeming  body  and  blood  of  the  Son  of  God,  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  For  in  this  manner  are  the  patriarchs  of  Ar- 
menia, with  the  kings,  the  chiefs,  the  nobles,  and  the  multitude  dT  the 
people,  accustomed  to  honour  those  places,  i^hich  before  have  been 
places  of  idols,  and  have  since  been  sanctified  in  the  name  of  God, 
and  have  become  houses  of  prayer  and  places  of  devotion :  they  are 
accustomed  to  assemble,  particularly  in  the  principal  church,  dedi- 
cated to  the  memory  of  the  saints,  who  had  been  there  themselves  to 
perform  their  devotions  seven  times  in  the  year.  They  were  wont 
to  assemble  also  in  the  chapel  of  the  great  prophet  John ;  also  in  the 
chapels  of  the  apostles  of  Our  Lord,  and  in  the  chapels  of  the  mai^ 
tyrs.  Here,  having  met  together  to  commemorate  the  ])ious  course 
of  their  lives  and  their  good  works,  they  celebrated  the  festival  M-itk 
great  joy.  It  was  now  just  the  time,  when  the  great  patriarch  went 
there  almost  alone,  having  only  a  small  company  with  him,  to  oHfer 
up  the  sacrifice  of  praise,  and  he  gave  orders  that  there  should  be 

•  Sena,  iv.  de  Orat  n.  9.;  Scrm.  xiv.  de  Paschate,  n.  6. 

f  This  is  not  the  place  to  inquire  into  the  goiiuinencss  of  these  canons.  Somal 
thus  writes  :  *'  Intomo  alP  autcnticit^  di  qucsti,  si  disputa  fra  i  critici  Armeni 
non  mono  che  fra  quelli  deir  oceidento,  ove  trattano  sulla  origine  dc*  coal  dctti 
canuni  apostoliei." — Storia  Lett.  p.  10.  These  canonis  certainly  belong  to  the 
earliest  ages,  for  we  find  them  renewed  by  succeeding  patriarchs. 

I  The  Mechitarists  have  endcaroured  to  answer  thc«c  quesUons  in  Uie  prehcc 
to  their  edition  of  the  History  of  Faustus.  They  state  that  he  was  of  the  ^nily 
of  the  Sahashunians,  but  bom  at  Byzantium.  The  style  of  his  hiiUtry  has  no 
appearance  of  a  translation.  Why  he  begins  with  the  Third  Book  is  easily  cs^ 
plained, — he  considered  his  History  as  a  continuation  of  the  work  of  Agathaa* 
gelos. 
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made  every  year  a  memento  of  those  who  had  died  for  their  religiou 
and  country  in  the  war  against  the  Persians,  and  he  decreed  that 
they  should  be  named  at  the  holy  altar  of  God  after  the  names  of 
the  saints." 

Narses  I,  (364-383),  surnamed  the  Great,  was  banished 
by  the  emperor  Valens,  who  hated  him  on  account  of  his 
orthodoxy,  to  a  barren  island,  that  he  and  his  few  companions 
might  perish  of  hunger  !  ♦  He  consoled  the  partners  of  his 
miseries,  by  a  beautiful  address,  which  Faustus  has  pre- 
served in  his  history.  Among  other  things,  Narses  says, 
*^  He  (Jesus  Christ)  became  food  for  us,  and  gave  his  blood 
to  us  to  drink,  that  he  might  mingle  his  body  with  our  body, 
and  his  blood  with  our  blood ;  that  joining  the  Deity  to  our 
souls,  he  might  ^  make  us  partakers  of  the  divine  nature/  ^' 
(ii.  Peter  i,  7.)  Still  more  strong  is  that  which  he  relates  of 
a  certain  man  who  hesitated  in  his  belief  of  transubstantiation, 
and  who  rejected  with  great  obstinacy  the  change  of  the 
wine  into  the  blood  of  UhrisU  The  Almighty  removed  his 
incredulity  by  a  miracle.  Jesus  Christ  appeared  to  him  and 
showed  to  him. his  wounds.  From  the  wound  in  the  side,  the 
unbeliever  beheld  the  most  sacred  blood  of  his  Redeemer  fast 
flowing. 

It  has  often  been  asserted  by  Protestant  writers,  and  the 
assertion  is  repeated  in  our  own  days,  "  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
change  of  the  elements,  in  the  Eucharist,  was  not  generally 
received  even  so  late  as  the  twelfth  century ;  that  the  same 
things  were  not  preached  to  all,  that  were  taught  to  the 
wonder-seeking  populace,  to  whom,  from  time  to  time,  flesh 
and  blood  were  shown  in  their  natural  forms."t 

Without  going  farther  into  the  injustice  of  this  assumption, 
we  will  remark  only  how  inconsequent  are  those  Protestant 
writers,  who  adduce,  as  the  eflect  of  a  certain  cause  in  the 
twelfth  century,  that  which  they  will  not  allow  to  have  been 
produced  by  the  same  cause  in  the  fourth  century.  If  they 
suppose  that  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  was  propa- 
gated amongst  the  people  during  the  middle  ages,  b^  the 
narration  of  visions  similar  to  that  which  we  have  mentioned, 
they  must  grant  the  same  to  visions  of  a  like  nature,  narrated 
in  centuries  preceding  them.  Whether  the  above-mentioned 
apparition  did  in  truth  occur,  it  is  not  now  our  object  to  exa- 
mine.    It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  that  it  is  narrated  by 

*  Compare  Audal],  History,  &c.  p.  202. 

i  Giesler  (Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Gottingen),  Ecclesiastical 
History,  vol.  ii.  sect.  ii.  2nd  edit. 
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Fanstus  as  having  taken  place,  and  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  all  the  manuscripts  of  his  works  forbid  us  to  doubt  that  the 
passage  is  genuine. 

The  beauty  of  the  narration  will  justify  the  length  of  the 
citation. 

**  When  St  Epiphanius  journeyed  from  the  province  of  Zsopho, 
from  his  convent,  which  was  named  Mambre,  he  left  there  some 
brethren, — unanimous,  faithful,  and  religious  monks, — who  led  a 
laborious,  eremitical  life ;  and  over  them  he  left  a  priest  as  superior. 
Among  them  there  were  some,  who,  from  their  youth,  had  tasted 
no  other  food  than  herbs  and  water :  they  did  not  even  know  the 
taste  of  wine.  And  there  was  one,  a  severe  brother,  who  led  a  re- 
tired life,  who  never  tasted  of  the  vivifying  cup  of  redemption  of 
the  hope  of  resurrection, — namely,  the  blood  of  our  Saviour  Christ. 
For  when  he  came  to  the  altar,  he  could  not  believe  that  it  was 
truly  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God ;  but  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  only 
wine ;  and  on  this  subject  he  would  continually  dispute  with  his 
brethren.  And  it  happened  one  day,  as  they  were  celebrating  the 
mystery  of  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice,  in  the  Martyrium,  which  SL 
Epiphanius  had  built,  when  they  offered  the  holy  bread  and  wine^ 
which  were  to  be  converted  into  the  bodv  and  blood*  of  sacrifice 
upon  the  altar,  this  brother  remained  incredulous  in  the  cbapeL 
Then  the  priest,  standing  before  the  holy  altar,  lifted  up  his  hands, 
and  prayed, — '  Thou,  O  Lord,  who  searchest  the  hearts  of  men, 
thou  knowest  the  inward  troubles  of  this  man  ;  tliat  lie  leads  a  toil* 
some  life,  and  that  there  is  no  faith  in  him.  Give  to  iiim  faith,  like 
a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  that  his  soul  may  not  go  to  ruin.  Good 
Shepherd,  who  didst  come  to  seek  the  lost  sheep, — didst  deliver  thy- 
self for  thy  flock, — save  now  tliis  man  from  the  unbelief  wherein 
he  is  entangled,  lest  the  enemy  may  ensnare  his  soul,  and  thy  cre»* 
tare,  and  thy  image,  fall  into  the  abyss  of  eternal  perdition  1  The 
priest  uttered  these  prayers  before  offering  the  sacrifice,  and  after 
this  he  performed  the  whole  act  of  oblation.  When  he  said,  '  Our 
Father,  who  art  in  heaven,*  he  kneeled,  and  remained  in  deep 
prayer ;  and  while  he  kneeled  and  prayed,  the  unbelieving  brother 
remained  in  prayer.  lie  looked  from  the  amhone  down  u])ou  tlie 
altar,  and  he  began  to  see  great  miracles.  He  saw  Christ,  who  had 
descended,  and  stood  upon  the  altar;  and  in  his  side,  which  his 
enemies  had  wounded  with  a  lance,  the  wound  was  open,  and  the 

*  The  word  here  usctl  by  Fuustus  {ariunanal)^  sii^nifics,  uocordinjc  to  Uie  Die* 
tionar}'  of  Aucher  (stev  the  *'  Dictionnaire  Armenicn-I^ranvais/'parle  P.  Patehal, 
V^uisc,  1817),  8€  couvrrtirt  sr  changer  cm  sang^  devcnir  rouge.  This  last  sigaifiem* 
tion  can  by  no  means  bo  admitted  in  this  place.  The  word  if  formed  from  ^rium^ 
blood,  and  the  syllables  anal,  Shrcrder  obs^Tves — **  In  hunc  modum,  infinilA 
alia  a  nominibus  formare  possuut  in  verba  nb  illis  syllabi;;  {anal)  t\uso  incohatiTit 
Tjitiuis  in  sco  desinentibus  respondent.'*  {Thcsaur.  Ling,  Ann,  p.  133.)  But  the 
argument  for  the  belief  in  transubstantiation  is  not  found  in  this  one  wonl,  bat 
in  the  whole  passage. 
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blood  flowed  from  this  wound  into  the  cup  of  sacrifice,  which  was  on 
the  altar ;  and  when  the  unbelieving  monk  saw  this,  being  terrified, 
trembling,  confused,  and  senseless,  he  fell  upon  the  floor  on  his 
face.  Then  the  priest  arising,  celebrated  the  most  holy  sacrifice ; 
and  bringing  down  the  B.  Eucharist,  he  saw  the  brother,  who  lay 
swooning  on  the  floor.  After  he  had  given  the  B.  Eucharist  to 
those  who  were  to  receive  it,  and  they  had  carried  the  rest  back  to 
the  altar,  then  the  priest  who  had  offered  the  sacrifice,  placed  his 
hands  upon  the  brother,  and  saw  that  he  lay,  swooning  and  af- 
frighted, on  the  pavement.  Then  he  poured  water  into  his  mouth, 
and  the  brother  came  to  himself;  and  having  recovered  his  senses, 
he  related  the  great  miracle  which  he  had  seen.  The  priest  wished 
then  to  administer  to  him  the  H.  Eucharist ;  but  the  brother  did 
not  consent,  and  would  not  receive  it,  as  he  thought  himself  un- 
worthy. He  then  dug  for  himself  a  grave,  into  which  he  entered, 
and  expiated,  during  seven  years,  the  sins  of  his  incredulity.  And 
after  seven  years,  he  thought  himself  worthy  to  come  out  from  the 
grave,  and  to  partake  of  the  B.  Eucharist.  Then  entering  again 
into  the  same  grave,  he  remained  there  all  the  days  of  his  life,  and 
died  therein.  Then  the  priest  who  had  offered  the  sacrifice,  went  to 
his  rest ;  and  both  were  placed  together,  within  the  Martyrium,  in 
the  convent  of  St.  Epiphanius,  where  the  miracle  had  appeared."* 

The  liturgical  richness  which  we  find  in  the  Greek  Church 
in  the  fourth  century,  is  not  greater  than  that  which  may  be 
discovered  in  the  Armenian  Church  during  the  same  age. 
The  patriarch  Isaac  the  Parthian,  and  his  friend  Menop, 
who  has  been  already  made  known  to  theologians,  in  the  His- 
tory  of  the  Armenian  Translation  of  the  Bible,  about  the  end 
of  this  century  composed  and  regulated  the  ritual  and  liturgy 
of  the  Armenian  Cnurches.f  But  from  them  we  will  pass  to 
the  writers  of  the  fifth  century,  frem  the  number  of  whom  we 
will  confine  ourselves  to  Moses  Choronensis,  Eliseus,  and 
Lazarus  Pharpensis ;  of  the  writings  of  these  three  authors, 
the  Armenian  History  of  Moses  Choronensis  is  the  most  cele- 
brated. The  two  brothers,  William  and  George  Whiston, 
have  the  great  merit  of  having  made  this  beautiful  monument 
of  antiquity  first  known  to  the  learned  world,  by  their  correct 
edition  and  translation.^:  Speaking  of  Alexandria,  Moses 
makes  a  comparison  between  the  Pagan  and  Christian  con- 

*  Lib.  y.  cap.  xxviii.  p.  223,  seqq. 

f  See  Tchamchean,  Hist.  Arm.  i.  510;  and  Soma!,  StoriaLett  pp.  14,  15. 

X  It  was  published  in  London,  with  the  title  "  Mosis  Choronensis  Historiae  Ar- 
ineniaca  libri  tres  Armeniacs  addiderunt  Latini  vertei-unt  notisque  illustrarant 
Guill.  et  Georg.  Whistoni  filii  aulae  clarensis  in  academia  aliquamdiu  alumni,"  4to. 
The  text  was  first  printed,  but  fuU  of  faults,  at  Amsterdam,  in  1695.  This  his- 
tory was  aflerwards  frequently  published.  See  *'  Newman's  History  of  Armenian 
Literature."    We  here  use  the  Venetian  edition  of  1827. 

VOL.  VII. — NO.  »IV.  A  A 
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dition  of  that  city,  and  says,  ^'  They  do  not  now  immolate  to 
the  evil  demon,  Serapis,  but  oiFer  in  sacrifice  the  blood  of 
Christ.  {Hist.  Armen.  iii.  62.)  And  in  another  place  (/U<f« 
iii.  24),  he  narrates  the  shameful  action  of  the  Queen  PhaF> 
rantzem,  who,  ^^  after  having  mingled,  by  means  of  a  priest 
unworthy  of  his  name,  with  the  remedy  of  life  that  which 
causes  death,  gave  it  to  Olympia,  the  first  spouse  of  Arsaces, 
and  killed  her,  through  hatred  of  her  princely  dignity."* 

Of  Eliseus  we  possess  a  history  of  tne  Persian  persecution 
in  Armenia  and  Georgia.  It  is  probable  that  this  historian 
Eliseus  is  the  bishop  of  the  Amadunians,  whose  name  we  find 
in  the  council  of  Actaschat  in  450.  In  the  third  section  of 
his  history  he  relates,  that  when  those  Christians,  who  were 
in  the  Persian  camp,  beheld  the  weakness  of  some  Armenians, 
they  were  struck  in  their  hearts,  and  fell  upon  their  fiiees  on 
the  ground.  Many  of  them  came  and  reproached  the  chiefs 
of  the  Armenians,  and  severely  reprehended  the  assembly  of 
the  priests.  They  followed  them,  and  said,  "  What  are  yoo 
doing  with  the  holy  writings  ?  whither  are  you  carrying  the 
office  of  the  altar  of  our  Lord  ?  You  have  been  teachers  of 
the  apostolic  doctrines,  and  now  you  are  disciples  of  deceit ; 
you  have  been  instructors  of  the  truth,  and  now  you  teach  a 
false  error ;  you  were  baptized  in  fire  and  in  the  spirit,  now 
you  are  plunged  into  ashes  and  cinders;  you,  who  were 
nourished  with  the  living  body  and  the  immortal  blood,  now 
you  are  contaminated  by  the  dross  of  tlie  victims  slain  to 
impure  gods." — (Hist,  of  Vahtan^  iii.  p.  90.)  In  another 
passage  lie  tells  us  of  Vasak,  the  Lunian,  who,  at  first,  fell 
from  Christianity,  and  fillpd  his  countiy  with  unspeakable 
horroi*s  :  ^^  that  to  him  was  forgotten  the  coming  of  the  Son 
of  God,  and  that  he  thought  not  on  the  preaching  of  the  hdy 
gospel ;  that  he  was  not  afraid  of  the  threats,  and  found  no 
consolation  in  the  promises,  of  God.  He  denied  the  font 
which  had  renewed  him,  and  remembered  not  the  redemption 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  had  regenerated  him ;  he  despised  the 
most  venerable  body  by  which  he  had  been  sanctified,  and 
trod  down  the  living  blood  which  had  cleansed  him  from  his 
sins." — (Sect.  iv.  p.  159.)  Again  he  says  :  "He  died  like  a 
dog,  and  was  Ccirried  away  like  the  carcass  of  a  beast ;  his 

*  Faiistus  Byzantinus  narrates  the  same  action.  **  She  performed  Uie  odioiii, 
and  incomprihi-Dsible,  and  unheanl-of  tleed,  iningling  vinom  of  death  wiUi  ill* 
yource  of  life.  Into  the  body  of  our  Lord,  into  the  holy  and  divine  bodj,  into 
the  l>ren(l  of  the  Eucharist,  they  mingled  the  venom  of  perdition.  A  priert 
named  Meitchunik,  gave  to  the  Princess  Olympia  that  which  caused  her  dcitlli 
and  killed  her  in  the  church."— Hie/.  Arm,  bk.  iv.  chap.  xt.  p.  123. 
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name  was  not  mentioned  amongst  the  saints,  and  his  memento 
was  not  made  before  the  altar  of  the  church." — (Sect  vii. 
p,  S48.)  Before  the  coming  fight  the  Armenians  strengthened 
themselves  by  prayer,  and  the  holy  communion.  Eliseus  tells 
us;  '^They  erected  an  altar,  and  celebrated  the  most  holy 
mysteries ;  they  prepared  a  font,  lest  there  might  be  a  cate- 
chumen in  the  troops  of  the  army ;  and  in  the  morning  they 
partook  of  the  holy  eucharist,  and  they  were  in  this  manner 
illuminated,  as  by  our  Lord's  great  and  holy  passover.^'-— 
(Sect.  V.  p.  199.) 

With  this  history  there  is  another  work  (see  JEsolik  Frag- 
mentSf  in  Aucher's  Armenian  and  English  Grammar,  p.  294), 
which  appears  to  be  a  martyrology,  and  is  bound  up  with  the 
history,  under  this  tide,  <^  Concerning  the  same  war,  and  the 
sufferings  of  the  priests."  Eliseus,  who  relates,  that  a  chief 
of  the  Magi,  being  moved  by  the  constancy  of  the  priests,  and 
encouraged  by  a  vision,  exchanged  his  errors  for  the  Christian 
religion:  *^  He  erected  a  font  in  his  house,  and  received  the  holy 
baptism  from  them ;  he  partook  of  the  vivifying  body,  and  of 
the  expiating  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  with  a  high  voice 
he  cried  out,  and  said,  *  Baptism  is  to  me  the  washing  away 
of  my  sins,-<-the  regeneration  and  renovation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;  the  taking  of  the  sacred  mysteries  is  my  inheritance 
of  the  heavenly  Sonship.'" — (Sect.  viii.  pp.  269  and  270.) 

From  the  history  of  Lazarus  Pharpensis,  which  embraces 
the  period  from  348  to  485,  we  will  select  only  the  following 
passages :  *<  The .  holv  Joseph  and  Leontius  gave  orders,  that 
all  the  priests  should  perform  the  office  of  the  Liturgy; 
whereby,  being  armed  with  the  armour  of  the  spirit,  they  were 
carried  into  the  Paradise  of  pleasure,  planted  bv  God ;  and, 
after  the  Armenian  troops  had  partaken  of  the  venerable 
mysteries  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  they  hastened  to 
their  work." — {iMzar.  Pharp.  Hist.  Arm.y  edit.  Venet  8vo. 
p.  122.) 

The  holy  bishop  Isaac,  who  suffered  the  death  of  the 
martyrs,  in  454,  spoke  thus  before  his  execution :  **  We  praise 
Thee,  O  Christ,  the  vivifying  Lamb,  who,  by  that  sacrifice, 
which  shall  never  cease  to  be  offered,  hast  been  many  times 
distributed  by  Qur  hands,  receive  us  now,  who  are  made  a 
sacrifice  to  Thee, — receive  us  all,  who  are  now  immolated  in 
the  odour  of  sweetness."— (7i5Jd.  p.  174.) 

We  need  not  wonder,  if,  after  these  testimonies,  we  find  no 
declarations  in  the  earlier  Armenian  councils,  expressive  of 
their  faith  of  the  real  presence  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Eucharist. 

aa2 
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The  faith  of  the  nation  on  this  dogma  was  so  universal,  that 
no  occasion  had  then  presented  itself  for  passing  dogmatical 
decrees.  But  the  writings,  regulating  the  discipline  of  the 
churches  in  the  same  age,  prove  abundantly  that  the  Arme- 
nians believed  the  Eucharist  to  be  something  more  than  a 
simple  empty  act  of  commemoration.  It  could  arise  only 
from  a  belief  in  this  real  presence,  that  the  councils  so  earnestly 
prescribed  to  the  priests,  not  to  permit  those  who  were  un- 
worthy to  approach  to  the  table  of  the  Lord.  They  ordain  that 
the  faithful  shall  approach  not  only  with  a  spiritual  but  also 
with  corporal  preparation,*  and  that  the  hosts  shall  be  prepared 
only  by  priests,  not  by  laymen.  The  regulations,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  conveying  the  Eucharist  to  the  sick,  demonstrate  not  only 
the  efficacy  which  was  attributed  to  this  holy  sacrament,  but 
prove,  moreover,  the  faith  of  the  Armenians  in  the  penna^^ 
nence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  as  the 
sacred  hosts  were  preserved  in  the  churches  for  this  purpose.f 
Nor  was  the  nature  of  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice  less  known 
and  believed.J  The  writers  of  the  following  century  speak 
no  less  precisely  on  the  same  dogmas  of  faith.  Thus  John  the 
Mamigonian  names  the  Eucharist  a  sacrifice  (Hist,  Taron* 
cap.  ii.  16),  and  says  that  '^  Jesus  Christ  gave  to  the  faithful 
his  body  as  food,  and  his  blood  as  drink."  The  patriarch  John 
Ozinensis,  who  was  surnamed  the  Philosopher,  calls  the  Eu- 
charist "  the  food  which  had  descended  from  Heaven,  the 
body  and  blood  of  the  liFe-giving  Christ,"  and  si)eaks  of  it  also 
as  a  true  and  real  sacrifice.  In  the  ninth  century  we  have  the 
testimony  of  John  VI,  the  historian,  who  names  the  Eucharist 
"  the  vivifying  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  Our  Lord,'*  an 
expression  which  we  meet  with  in  the  writings  of  Chosroes  the 
Great,  in  the  tenth  cciituiy.§  We  will  close  this  long  series  of 
tradition  with  a  fine  passage  from  Nerses  Lamproneiisis.  In 
the  address  which  he  delivered  before  the  synod  of  Uomlla,  in 
1179,  he  proves  with  how  little  cause  the  Greeks  and  Arme- 
nians contest  with  each  other  on  the  matter  of  the  holy  sacra- 
ment, since  both  Churches  profess  tiie  same  faith  of  this  sacred 

•  "  They  niiisi  come  fasting  to  the  LonV^  tabic.**  Isaac  Parlh.  426.  EpK 
Canon,  cap.  ii.  18  (apiul  Tchaiutch.  i.  61:2). 

+  Isaac  Parth.     Kpl.  Can.  cap.  ii.  can.  12.     .\ii(lall.  ii.  41. 

\  Macar.  Kpl.  Canon,  ad  Su  Vcrthan.  can.  6,  7,  8;  lsa:ic  Partb.  ii.  can.  (k 
C.  Shahapivan  prescribes  that  if  a  deceased  |K*nson  had  ^ivcn  onlfn  that  he 
should  be  inonrncil  in  the  manner  uf  the  heathen.s  sacrifice  inukt  not  be  ofiiTCfl 
for  bis  soul,  nor  his  name  remembered  at  the  offering. 

§  Sec  Somal,  p.  (il  ;  and  "  Kxpusitio  llreviarii  £cel.  Ann.  ;*'  also  a  fragncnt 
in  Aucber*s  «  Anucnian-English  Urammar/'  p.  281. 
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mystery.  "  God,"  he  says,  "  created  bread  for  the  food  of  the 
body,  and  wine  for  its  drink.  Christ,  our  hope,  took  the  same 
bread  and  the  same  wine,  blessed  and  sanctified,  aiid  gave 
them  to  us,  when  he  had  made  them  his  body  and  blood,  that 
they  might  be  to  us  a  commemoration  of  our  redemption. 
The  Church  now  continues  to  pronounce  the  same  blessing  over 
the  same  bread,  in  honour  and  in  commemoration  of  Christ; 
and  it  is  the  same  blessing  and  the  same  name  of  Christ  that 
is  uttered  by  each  nation,  albeit  in  their  different  languages. 
But  since  enmity  has  entered  amongst  us,  although  we  hesitate 
not  to  eat  the  bread  of  each  other,  before  it  has  been  blessed  by 
the  name  of  Christ,  yet,  when  by  one  and  the  same  blessing  it 
has  become  the  body  of  Christ,  the  Armenian  will  not  receive 
it  from  the  Greek,  nor  the  Greek  from  the  Armenian.  The 
bread  that  has  been  blessed  by  the  same  blessing,  and  con- 
secrated by  the  same  name  of  Christ,  and  the  same  spirit  of 
grace,  we  on  both  sides  avoid ;  before  it  has  been  sanctified,  we 
eat  it  without  fear  ;  when  it  has  been  consecrated,  we  tremble 
and  turn  back  from  it.  An  empty  shadow  has  been  the  cause 
of  our  numberless  evils,  and  that  which  formed  the  strongest 
defence  of  the  Christians  against  the  heathens,  we  now  employ 
to  excite  contentions  amongst  ourselves.  And  the  words  of 
the  holy  Fathers  do  not  condemn  strangers,  but  ourselves,  of 
sin ;  for  the  Fathers  kept  this  sacred  mystery  carefully  con- 
cealed; but  we,  who  have  one  f/fith  respecting  it,  and  conse- 
crate it  by  the  same  prayer,  so  act  as  to  give  occasion  of  con- 
tradiction against  it We  believe  that  when  the  sacred 

words  are  spoken,  the  bread  will  become  the  body  of  Christ, 
and  so  in  truth  it  is.  If  you  do  not  believe  thus,  your  bread 
may  be  unleavened,  or  white  as  the  snow ;  it  has  no  effect  for 
you.  F'or  the  blessing  does  not  change  the  element  into  a 
substance  visible  to  the  eyes,  but  into  a  substance  comprehen- 
sible by  the  spirit:  that  which  is  spiritual  we  can  see  by  faith, 
and  to  faith  it  is  equally  possible  that  bread,  whether  it  be  lea- 
vened or  unleavened,  should  become  the  body  of  Christ,  when 
the  consecrating  blessing  has  been  uttered  over  it."* 

It  would  be  easy  to  produce  testimonies  which  prove  the 
belief  of  a  true,  real,  and  substantial  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
Eucharist,  from  writers  in  each  succeeding  century;  but  it  is 
granted  to  us  by  all  our  opponents  that  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation  was  universally  taught  and  received  in  the 
twelfth  age.     "We  will  therefore  content  ourselves  with  the 

*  Nerses  Lampronensis,  Orat.  Synod,  edit.  Venct  1787,  p.  42.    An  Italian 
translation  was  published  by  the  learned  Pascal  Aucher,  at  Venice,  in  1812. 
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following  inscriptions,  and  we  give  them  partly  because  they 
are  not  without  interest  for  our  present  purpose,  and  partly 
that  they  may  be  made  known  to  theologians.  The  first, 
which  was  discovered*  by  Parrot  on  a  votive  tablet  in  the 
cloister  of  St.  James^  on  Mount  Ararat,  contains  the  date  787 
of  the  Haskanischian  era,  and  corresponds  to  the  year  of  Christ 
1288.  The  inscription  runs  thus :  "  By  the  grace  of  God, 
I,  Michitar,  and  my  wife  Tamar,  build  this  monastery  of  St. 
James  according  to  vow,  from  our  own  money :  the  holy  bro- 
thers have  promised  to  pray  for  us  and  our  posterity  four  times 
in  the  year  in  the  holy  mass."*  The  second  mscription  belongs 
to  the  same  period  (1280),  and  is  found  in  the  Memoirs  of 
John  Onouskherdjan.  It  is  on  a  gravestone  in  the  monastery 
of  Hagdpad,  and  is  as  follows : — 

"  In  the  year  729  (1280)  in  the  reign  of  Tatvun,  I,  Badzods,  son 
of  Libarid^  and  my  wife  Tonta,  of  the  race  of  the  Mamigonians,  have 
placed  in  the  holy  cross  of  Hagdpad  the  little  finger  of  the  blessed 
Gregory  the  Illuminator,  which  we  had  inherited,  and  which  wc  know 
to  be  a  true  relic.  At  the  request  of  the  bishop  and  of  his  brethren* 
we  have  given  this  relic,  together  with  other  presents,  to  the  holy 
Church.  And  my  lord  bishop  John  and  his  brethren  hare  promised 
that  mass  shall  be  said  for  us  on  the  Saturday  following  the  day  of  the 
crucifixion,  and  on  the  following  Saturday  and  Sunday.  We  have 
also  given  a  house  and  a  vineyard  for  the  use  of  the  commnnity. 
Those  who  shall  fulfil  these  dispositions  shall  be  blessed  of  6od.**f 

Wc  feel  confident  that  the  authorities  which  we  have  prcH 
duced  are  more  than  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  Armenians, 
from  the  time  of  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  have  always 
believed  in  a  true,  substantial,  and  permanent  presence  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  and  that  they  offered  the  same 
to  God  as  a  sacrifice  of  propitiation  for  the  living  and  the  dead. 
From  authorities  the  most  incontrovertible  it  could  be  shown 
that  the  same  is  the  faith  and  the  same  the  practice  of  tlie  Ar- 
menians at  the  present  day.| 

•  "  Travels  to  Ararat,"  by  Dr.  Frc«!.  Parro^    Berlin,  1834.     Part  i.  p.  905. 

f  M.  Klaproth  has  pu  Mi  shed  a  free  translation  of  thi>  inscription,  made  by 
M.  Harouthioun  Ardouatlzadour,  in  **  Memoires  rclatifs  k  TAsic.''    Vol.  i.  p»  33ia. 

{  Some  Catholio  divines  have  thought  the  doctrines  of  the  modem  AmeBiaaa« 
respecting  the  Kuoharist,  not  perfectly  orthodox.  Sec  Richard  Simon,  in  notes 
"  Ad  Gahrielem  Phlladclphrnscm."  But  the  Armenian  Liturgy,  of  which  nn  Ita- 
lian translation  was  published  at  Venice,  1832,  by  the  learned  Father  Atcdiehiani 
proves  their  orthodoxy  bey<md  all  doabt.  The  tame  may  be  xeen  in  the  "Con- 
fessio  Fidei  Eccl.  Arm.,"  addressed  to  Popt*  Pius  IV,  in  I5G4;  in  Tchamtehean, 
"^  Hist.  Arm.,''  vol.  iii.  p.  621.  Wc  read  these  words  in  Schrocdcr's  "Thonnr. 
Ling.  Arm.,"  p.  329,  "  Quotquot  Christiani  cnice m  honorant  omnet  unirormiler 
cum  Romanis  credunt  panis  atque  vini  mutationem  in  Christi  coq>ni  et  langni- 
ncm . .  • .  et  nos  putamus  quod  sine  Mitsa  Christianuf  non  dctur."    Adam  Oloa- 
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The  conformity  of  the  Afmenian  with  the  universal  Church, 
is  not  confined  to  the  subject  of  the  Eucharist :  a  like  agree- 
ment exists  in  every  other  article  of  our  faith.  Thus  the 
Armenians  admit  not  only  the  sacred  Scriptures,  but  tradition 
also,  as  the  rule  of  their  faith ;  ^  they  belief  that,  with  this 
rule^  Christ  left  in  his  Church  a  living,  speaking,  and  infallible 
judge,  to  explain  the  same,  and  to  determine  in  all  doubts. 
The  history  of  the  Armenian  councils  would  supply  abundant 
proof  of  this;  we  need  not,  therefore,  search  the  writings  of 
individual  authors,  whom,  however,  it  would  be  easy  to  collect. 
It  will  suffice  to  cite  the  declaration  made  by  the  council  of 
Duin,  in  the  year  648,  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  Greeks : 
"  We  receive  no  new  traditions :  the  doctrines  which  were  de- 
livered to  us  by  our  patriarch,  Gregory,  and  the  three  holy 
councils,  these  alone  we  hold  fast" — (In  Tchamtchean,  Hist. 
Arm.  ii.  p«  850).  Adhering  thus  to  the  doctrines  of  their 
pastors  and  bishops,  and  to  the  tradition  of  the  fathers,  the 
Armenian  nation  was  not  to  be  turned  away  from  its  faith ; 
and  in  the  most  cruel  persecutions,  the  Persians  could  devise 
no  means  which  appeared  to  them  more  calculated  to  destroy 
the  religion  of  the  people,  than  to  persuade  them  to  listen  no 
more  to  the  teachings  of  the  pastors — {Eliseus,  Hist.  sect.  ii. 
p.  44).  The  people  of  Armenia  received  the  Christian  faith 
through  the  preaching  of  the  holy  Gregory ;  and,  although  the 
sacrea  Scriptures  were  made  accessible  to  them,  by  a  translation 
iu  their  own  language,  about  a  hundred  years  after,  they  con- 
tinued to  adhere  to  the  same  rule  of  faith.  Their  bishops  assem- 
bled in  council,  announced  to  them  the  dogmas  of  their  creed,f 
and  regulated  the  discipline  of  the  churches.^  Nor  in  later 
times  have  the  Armenian  people  shown  themselves  untrue  to 
this  principle :  the  authority  of  their  bishops,  in  teaching,  is 
still  m  full  vigour  amongst  them  ;   and  it  is  a  subject  of  com- 

rius  asserts  the  same  Id  his  "  Itinerarium ;"  and  all  modern  travellers  are  una- 
nimous in  declaring  the  conformity  of  the  Armenian  with  the  Roman  Church. 
WeU  does  the  writer  of  this  note  rememher  the  honest  indignation  of  the  learned 
F.  P.  Aucher, — whose  name  has  frequently  occurred  in  this  article, — when  in- 
formed that  LaHy  Morgan  had  asserted,  that  she  was  told  by  him,  that  although 
living  under  the  protection  of  the  pope,  the  Armenians  at  Venice  were  what  the 
pope  would  call  heretics. 

*  Greg.  nium.  ad  Leont  Episc.  Cssar.  Eliseus.  Hist.  Sect.  ii.  29,  48.  Lazar; 
Pharp.  Hist  Arm.  pp.  59,  83.    John.  Ozienis.  Orat.  Syr.,  &c.  &c 

+  See  Schroeder.    Thesaur.  Ling.  Arm.  p.  254.     Note  in  Symbolum. 

%  In  the  council  of  Shahapivan  (44-7),  the  assembled  nobles  spoke  to  the 
patriarch  Joseph,  and  to  the  other  bishops,  "  You  may  confirm  the  order  of  disci- 
pline, institut^l  by  the  holy  Gregory,  by  the  holy  Narses,  by  Isaac  and  Mashtoz, 
or  you  may  institute  a  new  order,  and  we  will  observe  it  with  submission  and 
pleuure.''«^Apnd  Tchamtchean,  Hist.  Arm.  ii.  p.  16, 
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plaint  with  all  modern  Protestant  writers,  that  the  Armenians 
do  not  pay  the  written  word  of  God  that  reverence  and  sub- 
mission which  is  due  to  it  alone.  Herr  Parrot  laments,  *^  that 
success  had  not  attended  the  efforts  of  the  magnanimous 
members  of  the  missionary  station,  which  had  been  established 
in  Schusclia,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Caucasus,  at  least  in 
their  attempts  to  print  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  in 
the  vulgar  tongue  of  the  people  of  eastern  Armenia,  although 
they  had  earnestly  sought  to  publish  the  manuscript  of  the 
holy  council  of  Etchmcadrin,  with  corrections  and  eman- 
dations."* 

With  regard  to  the  number  of  the  sacraments,  the  belief  of 
the  Armenian  Church  has  always  been  in  unison  with  the 
Church  of  Rome,  namely,  that  Christ  instituted  in  his  Church 
seven  sacraments ;  and  if  proof  of  this  belief  be  wanting,  it 
may  be  found  in  the  Armenian  Ritual,  of  which  a  new  edition 
was  published  at  St.  Lazaro,  in  Venice,  in  the  year  1891. 
The  Armenians  have  always  believed  and  believe,  that  in 
baptism  man  is  cleansed  from  sin  and  regenerated ;  that  in 
confirmation,  he  receives  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  in  the  sacra- 
ment of  penance,  after  a  sorrowful  confession,  the  forgiveness 
of  his  sins;f  that  the  punishment  due  to  sins,  already  forgiven 
in  the  sacrament,  could  be  remitted  by  penitential  works  en* 
joined  by  the  Church.  In  the  earliest  ages,  the  Armenian 
Churches  employed  the  greatest  care  in  the  due  administration 
of  the  sacrament  of  penance ;  and  we  see  that  many  councils 
regulated  the  degrees  of  penance,  and  decreed  the  various 
canonical  punishments  for  particular  crimes.^  After  all  that 
has  been  said  in  this  article^  we  need  cite  no  more  testimonies 
respecting  the  holy  Eucharist,  to  prove  that  the  Armenians 
agree  with  us  in  faith  on  this  subject.  We  find  them  admi- 
nistering extreme  unction  as  a  sacrament;  matrimony  is 
ranked  by  them  in  the  number  of  the  seven  sacraments ;  and 
they  believe,  that  in  ordination,  in  the  three  degrees  of  deacon, 
priest,  and  bishop,  there  are,  sacramen  tally,  conferred  a  true 
priestly  dignity  and  power.§ 

•  "Travels  to  Ararat,*'  i*  P-  100.  Sec  also  Smith  and  Dwight,  **  Missionary 
Researches  iu  Aiincniaf"  p.  209.  I^ndon,  1831. 

+  See  Concil.  Sis.  (134*JX  *>f  which  the  acts  arc  published  in  "Caoisii  LecL 
Antiq.**  torn.  7  ;  ''Confcssio  Fidei  F.cclcs.  Arm.  ad  IMum  IV  :*'  the  magnificent 
discourse,  "Dc  Pocnit.*'  of  Jacob.  Nisih.  and  the  historians  already  cited. 

t  The  counc  its  of  Shahapivan,  in  447  $  of  Duin,  in  719}  and  of  Partav,  768. 

§  See  the  councils  and  authors  before  cited.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
Lazarus  Pharpensis  distinguishes  the  poUttas  ordmh  from  the  poUUmjwH^ik  ■ 
tiomtf  in  the  case  of  the  patriarch  Joseph,  before  he  had  received  eoMeeratlos 
from  the  bi»hops. 
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As  in  the  sacraments,  so  in  the  honour  and  veneration  given 
to  the  saints  of  God,  the  Armenian  and  Roman  Churches  are 
in  perfect  accord.  That  the  Armenian  Church  has  always 
honoured  the  blessed  Mother  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  other 
saints,  proofs,  in  number,  may  be  found  in  almost  every  page 
of  their  historians  and  sacred  writers.  Miracles  are  recorded, 
by  which  God  himself  has  honoured  his  saints  amongst  men 
(Eliseus,  Sect,  viii.  p.  265,  et  seqq.) ;  feasts  were  instituted 
in  their  memory ;  churches  were  built  in  their  names ;  and, 
from  the  most  remote  periods,  the  most  learned  men  of  the 
nation  composed  hymns  and  canticles  in  their  praise  (Somal, 
Storia  Lett,  passim).  In  all  difficulties  the  faithful  had  re- 
course to  their  intercession ;  and,  so  deeply  were  the  Arme* 
nians  penetrated  with  the  conviction  of  their  power,  that 
Lazarus  Pharpensis  attributes  the  preservation  of  the  faith  in 
Armenia  to  the  prayers  of  the  blessed  Gregory. 

This  manifestation  of  respect  to  the  saints  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  honouring  of  their  memory,  or  to  the  invocation 
of  their  prayers ;  it  extended  also  to  their  relics.*  Altars  were 
raised,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  was  offered  over  their 
relics, — and  churches  were  built  to  contain  them.  Great 
virtue  was  oftentimes  found  in  them  to  heal  the  sick  and  the 
infirm  ILaz.  Pharp*  p.  179) ;  and,  to  destroy  the  veneration 
in  which  they  were  held  by  the  Christians,  their  Pagan  per- 
secutors were  accustomed  to  break  and  consume  them  (Ibid. 
pp.  151,  200).  Great  caution  was  exercised  by  the  bishops, 
that  no  false  relic  should  be  exposed  to  the  veneration  of  the 
people ;  and,  in  the  council  of  Shahapivan,  it  was  decreed, 
"  that  if  any  pei"son  should  bring  with  him  from  another  place 
the  relic  of  a  martyr,  he  should  obtain  a  certificate  from  the 
bishop  of  that  place,  and  then,  with  the  permission  of  his  own 
bishop,  should  deposit  it  in  the  church,"  (Can.  17);  so  that 
here  all  danger  of  fraud,  of  which  we  hear  so  many  accusa- 
tions from  Protestants,  was  effectually  prevented.  What, 
therefore,  is  more  natural,  than  that  the  Armenians  should 
possess  and  revere  memorials  of  Christ  and  his  saints,  such  as 
crosses,  holy  medals,  and  pictures?  That  they  did  so  is 
attested  by  all  their  historians.  Under  the  shadow  of  the 
Cross,  the  holy  Gregory  opened  his  mission  of  conversion, 
and  wherever  he  came  and  preached  the  gospel,  there  he 
erected  a  cross,  to  show  that  Christianity  had  struck  its  roots 

*  Greg.  nium.  Epl.  ad  Leont.  Episcop.  Cssar.  Jacob.  Nisib.  Sermon  vi.  de 
Devotis.  Zenob.  Hist.  pp.  14, 23.  Faust  Byzant.  iii.  10.  Lazar.  Pharp.  Hist, 
pp.  63,  94,  178. 
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into  the  soil.  Nor  has  the  present  generation  fbi]gotten  the 
practices  of  their  fathers :  and,  with  regard  to  pictures  of  the 
saints,  the  learned  Tchamtchean  has  proved,  in  a  separate  dis- 
sertation, that  it  has  be^n,  from  the  earliest  age,  the  custom 
of  his  Church  to  honour  them  (History  of  Armenkh  ii«  p. 
1017). 

From  doctrines  we  might  turn  to  observances  of  discipline, 
and  we  should  find  the  same  uniformity  with  our  own  Church 
existing.  The  Armenian  historians  relate,  that  the  holy 
apostle  of  Armenia,  St.  Gregory,  introduced,  as  he  was  di- 
rected by  pope  Silvester,  the  observance  of  fasting  amongst 
his  new  converts  (Zenob.  Hist.  p.  23) ;  and  in  the  writings  of 
their  authors,  and  in  the  examples  of  the  primitive  members 
of  the  Armenian  Church,  we  find  explained  the  object  and 
necessity  of  fasting  and  of  abstinence.  We  will  not  fill  oar 
pages  with  accounts  of  all  their  usages  and  observances,  to 
show  how  exactly  they  are  in  conformity  with  those  of  the 
Church  of  Home.  A  glance  at  the  works  of  their  ancient 
writers,  or  a  perusal  of  modern  descriptions  of  the  present 
religious  condition  of  the  Armenians,  would  immediately  proTe 
our  assertion  true.* 

Despite  all  this,  there  have  been  found  Protestants  who 
have  had  the  hardihood  to  denv  the  conformitv  in  doctrine  of 
the  Christians  of  Armenia  and  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  if 
in  former  times,  Protestant  writers  were  content  with  the 
assertion,  that  there  had  existed  a  i^rjictual  dissension  between 
the  two  Churches,-)-  some  who  have  come  after  them  have 
advanced  a  step  beyond  their  limits,  and  have  claimed  the 
Armenians  as  members  of  their  own  Protestant  Church.^ 
But  in  this  bold  attempt  they  have  forgotten,  that  not  even 
the  schismatical  Armenians,  notwithstanding  their  aversion  lo 
Catholics,  have  ever  yet  expressed  the  slightest  affection  to 
Protestants,  or  the  slightest  desire  to  form  an  union  with 
them.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  upon  what  grounds  Ph>- 
testants  can  desire  to  eflect  a  conjunction  with  the  Arme* 
nians.  An  entire  freedom  of  belief,  and  a  rejection  of  all 
ecclesiastical  authority,  were  laid  down  as  the  foundation  of 
Protestantism ;  but  in  many  essential  principles,  the  Armenian 
and  the  Protestant  Churches  stand  in  direct  opposition  to 


*  See  particularly  TourDcfori's  **  Elclation  d*un  Voyage  au  lierant." 
dam,  17]Ry  vol.  ii.  ep.  20. 

f  Spanhemius,  **De  Kcctcsix  Grecac  et  Oricntalis  a  Romana  et  Papsli  ia 
hunc  diem  Perpetua  Ditscnsionc.'*    Opp.  cd.  Amstelod.  torn.  ii. 

X  See  accounts  of  the  Protcstaut  missions,  and  particularly  '*  A  Short  Otaerip* 
tion  of  the  Present  State  of  Uie  Armenian  People."    Petersburg,  18SL 
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each  other.  But  although  this  might  appear  to  a  Qitholic  an 
insuperable  difficulty  to  an  union,  it  is  none  to  a  Protestant. 
A  discrepancy  in  belief) — as  the  number  of  the  sacraments — 
cannot  afford  a  sufficient  cause  for  a  separation,  for  even  the 
first  Reformers  themselves  could  never  arrive  at  an  unanimous 
decision  upon  this  number ;  and  the  only  chance  of  an  agree^ 
ment  upon  this  su^ect  appears  to  be  an  entire  rejection  of  all 
the  sacraments*  The  belief  in  the  real  presence  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  and  for  professing 
which  Catholics  are  accused  of  no  less  a  crime  than  idolatry, 
can  appear,  however,  to  the  Protestant  no  reason  for  retiring 
from  his  Church ;  for  we  know  that  Luther,  the  father  of  the 
pretended  reformation  of  faith,  believed  in  this  real  presence, 
and  that,  as  Dr.  Milner*  has  shown,  many  distinguished 
bishops  of  the  Endish  High-church  have  believed  the  same, 
without  ceasing,  tnerefore,  to  be  true  and  good  Protestant 
Christians.  But  if  Protestants  do  not,  or  cannot,  expel  from 
the  communion  of  their  Church,  those  who  have  renounced  all 
faith  in  the  great  mysteries  of  Christianity — the  Trinity  and 
the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God — certainly  the  honour  given 
to  the  saints,  or  the  respect  paid  to  their  relics  and  pictures, 
ought  not  to  exclude  any  one  from  their  society.  But,  to  a 
Catholic,  this  is  a  further  proof  of  the  impossibility  of  union 
amongst  the  various  sects  of  Protestants ;  and  so  lar,  indeed, 
are  they  removed  from  that  unity  of  belief  which  is  claimed 
by  their  Confessions  of  Faith,t  that  their  only  unity  is  one  of 
hatred  and  of  enmity  against  the  Catholic  Church  and  its  rulers. 
"  Protestantism,"  says  a  celebrated  writer  of  the  English 
Church,  "  is  the  abjuration  of  Popery  ."J 

If  this,  indeed,  be  the  essence  of  Protestantism,  we  will  grant 
that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  good  Protestants  even 
amongst  the  Armenians.  For  the  hatred  of  the  schismatics 
against  the  Catholic  Church  is  great,  and  their  fanaticism 
against  thepope,the  head  of  that  Church,  still  greater, — greater 
in  proportion  to  the  state  of  ignorance  and  degradation  into 
which  they  have  fallen.  But  it  is  a  great  error  to  imagine,  as 
some  have  done,  that  the  denial  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
Roman  Pontiffs,  forms  part  of  the  Armenian  creed,  and  to 
appeal,  when  combating  this  point  of  Catholic  faith,  to  the 
authority  of  the  Armenian  Church.    In  every  age  since  their 

• 

•  See  **End  of  Religious  Controversy,**  by  Dr.  Milncr,  Letter  xxxviii. 
f  Confess.  Anglic.  Art.  18.    Conf.  Leot  in  1568.  Compare  Calviny  lost.  ir. 
1.    Beza.  Confess.  Fidei.  c.  5. 
t  Dr.  Burgess,  <<Protestaut  Catechism.*'  p.  12. 
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conversion  to  Christianity,  there  has  existed  amongst  the 
Armenians,  an  uninterrupted  tradition  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  bishops  of  Rome,  of  which  tradition  we  will  here  present, 
as  briefly  as  possible,  some  idea. 

It  has  always  been  the  firm  conviction  of  the  Armenian 
Church,  that  Christ,  before  his  departure  from  this  earth, 
left  with  his  apostle  Peter,  a  real  supremacy  in  his  Church,* 
nor  has  the  conviction  been  less  firm,  that  this  superiority  did 
not  cease  with  the  life  of  the  apostle  who  had  received  it,  but 
that  it  passed  from  him  to  his  successors,  the  bishops  of  Rome. 

There  has  existed,  from  the  most  remote  ages,  a  tradition 
amongst  the  people  of  Armenia,  that  St.  Gregory  Illumina- 
tor, after  he  had  effected  the  conversion  of  the  nation,  jour- 
neyed to  Rome,  to  visit  the  pope,  St.  Silvester,  and  received 
from  him  the  patriarchal  authority  over  the  provinces  which 
he  had  added  to  the  Church.f  We,  however,  give  no  great 
importance  to  this  account;  for,  although  Tchamtcheani^  en- 
deavours to  prove  the  truth  of  it,  and  produces  authorities 
from  the  most  ancient  Armenian  writers,  still  it  appears  to  us 
to  be  in  contradiction  with  known  historical  facts,  upon  which 
alone  we  would  ground  our  proof  This,  however,  is  certain, 
that  this  narrative  has  descended  through  a  long  series  of 
generations,  and  is  now  believed  by  the  Armenians ;  nor  has 
the  fanatical  hatred  of  the  schismatics  against  the  Pope  yet 
been  able  to  weaken  the  belief  of  the  journey  of  St.  Gregoiy. 
Eznicof  Golf  (fourth  century)  relates, — what  we  know,  in- 
deed, from  other  sources, — that  Marcion,  having  been  excom- 
municated by  his  father,  travelled  to  Rome,  to  obtain  there  an 
order  from  the  pope  for  his  restoration ;  and  Kliseus  has  pre* 
served  a  document, — a  letter  from  the  Patriarch  Joseph  to  the 
Emperor  Theodosius, — wherein  it  is  said,  that  **  they  have 
received  the  faith  in  Christ  from  the  holy  pontiff  of  Rome, 
who  liad  enlightened  the  dark  regions  of  the  north/'§  Moses 
of  Chorene,  together  with  all  other  historians,  relates,  that 
Pope  Silvester  presided,  by  his  legates,  at  the  Council  of 
Nice,||  and  Celestine  at  the  Council  of  Ephesus.f  In  the 
ninth  century,  we  have  the  noble  testimony  of  the  Patriarch 
Zacharias.     In  his  Discourse  on  the  birth  of  Christ,  he  says, 

*  Jacob.  Nisib.  Serin,  viii.  De   Ptvnit.  n.  G;  Shtih.  xii.  Dc  Circuin.  n.  IS. 
Isaac  ParUi.  £pl.  Cao.  cap.  iii.     Kznich,  Kpis.  Golp.  (scccul.  iv.)  ConfuL  Hsr, 
1.  iv.  Confess.  Fidei  F.ccl.  Arm.  &c.  &.C. 

f  Audall,  Histor}'  of  Armenia,  i.  p.  162. 

t  In  a  separate  Dissertation,  in  vol.  i.  p.  636. 

§  Kliseus,  Hist,  of  Vartan,  sccL  iii.  p.  1*23. 

IJ  Hiit.  Arm.  ii.  89.  f  lb.  iii.  61. 
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^^  Before  our  Saviour  Christ  was  born,  he  gave  the  dominion 
of  the  world  to  the  Romans,  whom  the  prophet  Daniel  calls 
the  fourth  beast.  Thus  he  prepared  to  establish  the  see  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  holy  Church, 
to  call  the  Roman  empire  to  the  Faith,  that  it  might  become 
the  sceptre  of  the  Chhstian  confession  against  the  enemies  of 
the  cross  of  Christ."*  To  these  we  must  add  the  testimonies 
of  Narses,  who,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Emperor  Manuel,  calls 
the  Pope  ^^  the  holy  and  supreme  head  of  all  archbishops,  the 
Roman  pontiif,  and  successor  of  the  apostle  St.  Peter ."f  And 
in  his  Elegy  on  the  Fall  of  Edessa,  he  writes, — 

"  And  thou,  O  Rome,  mother  of  the  cities, 
Illustrious  aud  honourable  I 
Thou,  the  see  of  the  great  Peter, 
Prince  of  the  Apostles  ! 
Thou  Church  immovable, 
Built  on  the  rock  of  Cephas, 
Invincible  to  the  gates  of  hell, 
And  seal  of  the  guardian 
Of  the  gates  of  heaven  I"J 

Farther  testimony  cannot  be  desired.  It  is  well  known  from 
ecclesiastical  history,  that  the  bond  which  united  the  two 
Churches  was  drawn  closer ;  and  so  strictly  did  the  Armenians 
adhere  to  their  fidelity  in  this  union,  that  the  Council  of  Sis,  in 
1342,  solemnly  condemned  the  writings  of  Vartan  and  Me- 
chitar  against  the  pope.§  We  shall  pass  over  the  period  which 
intervened  until  the  Council  of  Florence,  when,  for  the  last 
time,  the  Armenian  Church  solemnly  declared  its  adherence 
and  subjection  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 

We  snould  be  led  too  far  away,  did  we  attempt  to  give  in 
extenso  all  the  declarations  of  union  and  of  dutiful  homage 
which  have  been  made  by  the  Armenian  patriarchs  to  the 
Roman  pontiffs  since  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Florence. 
We  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  one  or  two  brief 
extracts. 

"  Stephen  the  Fifth,  who  filled  the  pontifical  chair  of  Etchmiadzin 
from  1541  to  1547,  went  to  Rome  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrines  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ;  here  he  was  greatly  honoured  by  the  pope, 

for  whom  the  Armenian  patriarch  had  a  particular  regard His 

successor,  IVlichael  of  Sebaste,  despatched  a  messenger  named  Abgar 
to  Rome,  and  gave  to  him  letters  of  love  and  veneration  to  the  pope, 

*  See  the  passage  in  Aucher's  Kngh'sh  and  Armenian  Grammar,  1819,  p.  261. 
f  S.  Narsetis  Arm.  Cath.  Opera,  studio  J.  Cappaletti,  Presb,  Yenet.  1833, 
i.  202.  X  See  Aucher's  Grammar,  p.  311. 

§  Soma],  Storia  Lett  p.  113. 
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for  the  purpose  of  settling  some  afiairt  of  his  Church.  He  ibo  sent 
at  the  same  time  to  his  holiness  a  copy  of  the  mutoal  commnnion  of 
the  two  Churches  formed  in  the  da^'s  of  the  Illnminator ;  also  a  list  of 
the  convents^  churches^  relics  of  saints^  and  the  names  of  the  places  in 

which  they  are  preserved,  in  Armenia.* The  patriarch  Mel- 

chisadec  (1593-1624)  wrote,  during  the  troubles  which  visited  Ar- 
menia, while  he  ruled  the  Church  of  that  country,  twice  to  the  pope, 

to  signify  his  obedience  to  the  Church  of  Rome David  wrote 

also  to  the  same  effect ;  and  the  patriarch  Moses  vnrote  three  times  to 
the  bishop  of  Rome,  declaring  his  obedience  to  his  C*hurch.f  Like 
his  predecessors,  Philip  the  patriarch  professed  his  obedienee  to  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Innocent  the  Tenth. 
Jacob  the  Fourth,  tlie  day  before  his  death,  in  1 680,  caused  his  pro- 
fession of  faith  to  be  written,  in  which  he  expressed  the  most  perfect 
submission  to  the  See  of  Rome.t  This  profession  of  faith  was  depo- 
sited in  the  hands  of  the  Vicar  Apostolic,  at  Constantinople. §  Na- 
hapiet,  having  heard  that  many  things  injurious  to  the  faith  of  the 
Armenians  had  been  reported  by  interested  and  malicious  persons  to 
Pope  Innocent  the  Twelfth,  wrote  to  that  pontiff  a  declaration  of  the 
most  profound  submission  to  the  head  of  the  holy  Catholic  ChuTch«|| 
Innocent  answered  the  letter  of  Nahapiet,  two  years  later,  stating  to 
him  the  slanders  that  had  been  propagated  against  the  Armenians, 
assuring  him  of  his  high  consideration  of  him,  and  exhorting  him  to 
pay  no  attention  whatever  to  what  might  be  related  to  him,  discre- 
ditable to  the  faith  of  the  Church  of  Home.  On  receiving  this  letter, 
Nahapiet  wrote  to  Rome,  expressing  his  submission  to  tlie  papal 
authority  in  the  following  words :  '  We  confess  that  the  Pope  of  Kooie 
is  the  true  successor  of  St  Peter,  the  rock  and  head  of  all  the  faith- 
ful, the  bishop  of  all  bishops,  and  the  universal  teacher  of  the  whole 
Church  of  Christ :  we  confess,  too,  that  the  holy  Church  of  Rome  is 
tlic  mother  of  all  Churches,  to  whom  we  acknowledge  that  we  are  bound 
to  obey."*^ 

Alexander  the  First  was  solemnly  elected  patriarch  at  Etch* 
niiadzin,  in  1707,  after  the  death  of  Nahapiet;  and  his  first 
official  act  was  to  address  the  pope,  in  the  name  d  the  whole 
nation,  to  signify  their  obedience  to  his  Church.  This  cir-^ 
cumstance  is  the  more  remarkable,  as,  previously  to  his  eleva- 
tion, Alexander  had  distinguished  himself  as  a  violent  oppoaer 
of  all  concessions  to  the  pope.**  The  patriarch  Carapiet  wrote 

*  Audall,  Histoi^  of  Armenia,  vol  ii.  p.  335. 

•  -  Audall,  loc.  cit.  p.  367,  373. 
; :  Audall,  430. 

\  **  History  of  Armenian  Literature,"  by  F.  Neumann,  p.  947.  This  pro- 
fession is  found  in  the  "  R^ponse  General  au  Nouvcau  LiTrc  dc  M.  Clandc,** 
Le  Quicn,  Oriens  Cbristianus,  i.  1415. 

II  Audall,  ii.  435,  436. 

f  In  Tchamtch.  Biit  vol.  iii.  p.  726. 

••  Audall,  p.  457  i  Somal,  Storia  Lctteitrio,  p.  171. 
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likewise  to  Innocent  XIII,  in  1797,  declaring  his  obedience 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.* 

Not  only  patriarchs  and  bishops,  but  secular  princes  also, 
made  frequent  declarations  of  the  same  faith.  We  are  in- 
debted to  the  diligence  of  the  learned  St  Martin, — ^taken 
from  us  too  soon,  alas  I  by  death,'-*for  a  testimony  of  thig 
kind,  which  bears  ample  evidence  of  the  belief  of  the  Arme- 
nians on  this  subject.  It  is  a  letter,  written  in  1699,  by  the 
Armenian  princes,  **  to  the  vicar  of  Christ,  to  the  great  and 
worthy  inheritor  of  the  see  of  St«  Peter  and  St.  raul,  the 
sovereign  head  of  the  orthodox  faith,"  wherein  they  complain 
to  the  pope  of  the  vexations  which  they  were  compellra  to 
endure  from  some  of  their  clergy.  The  letter  is  too  long  to 
be  given  entire ;  we  have  therefore  selected  only  the  following 
brief  passages,  which^  however,  are  sufficient  for  our  purpose. 
^^  As  all  the  words  which  go  out  of  your  mouth  are  agreeable 
to  God,  the  Creator,  the  Omnipotent  Father,  we  will  receive 
your  orders.  We  are  all  obedient  to  the  orthodox  faith  of 
Kome,  the  faith  of  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul,  and  of  the  sove^ 
reign  pontiff  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  also  to  the  holy  Catholic 
orthodox  and  Roman  Church."+ 

Uninterrupted  as  may  have  been  the  tradition  of  the  Ar* 
menian  Church  on  the  primacy  of  the  pope,  we  must  not 
forget  that,  ever  since  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  in  451, 
there  has  existed  in  Armenia  a  party,  a  sect  most  hostile  to 
the  true  faith,  and  consequently  to  the  Pope,  and  which  has 
sometimes  exercised  the  most  revolting  cruelties  against  the 
Catholics.''^ 

Without  yielding  to  that  enthusiasm  with  which  many  Ar^ 
menianists  of  the  present  day  have  been  borne  too  ardently 
away,  we  still  are  confident  that  our  treasures  of  knowledge 
would  be  greatly  enriched  by  a  study  of  Armenian  literature ; 
and  we  scarcely  need  the  authority  of  St.  Martin,  to  assure 
our  Catholic  readers,  that  Ecclesiastical  and  Patristical  studies 
would  derive  the  greatest  advantage  from  an  acquaintance 
with  the  works  of  Armenian  authors.§ 


■^w 


«  Audall,  ii.  p.  479. 

f  M^moires  sur  PAim^Die,  Paris,  1819,  ii.  479,  seqq.  He  says,  '<  J'ai  trouy6 
cctte  lettre  dans  les  Archives  Pontificales,  a  I'^poque  oi^  elles  ^taient  h  Paris, 
dans  ua  registre  de  la  secr^tairerie  d'etat,  qui  contenait  un  grand  nombre  de 
lettres  venues  de  I'Orient,  sous  le  Pontifical  de  CUment  XI,  qui  monta  sur  la 
ohaire  de  S.  Pierre  en  1700."    Ibid.  486. 

X  See  Audall,  Hist.  ii.  459,  481.  In  the  winter  of  1828,  10,000  Armenian 
Catholics  were,  through  the  instigation  of  the  schismatics,  banished  from  Con- 
stantinople.   See  **  Constantinople  in  1828/'  by  Charles  MTarlane^  £fq« 

§  M6moires  snr  I'Arm^nie,  i,  p.  10. 
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three  chapters  with  which  we  are  particularly  concerned  at 
present. 

In  the  first  place  we  must  say  that,  perhaps,  in  the  whole 
compass  of  modern  literature,  there  is  not  to  be  found  so 
bright  an  instance  of  charity  as  in  this  depaitment  of  the 
work.  The  author's  unwillingness  to  allow  general  expres- 
sions to  be  pressed  beyond  their  necessary  signification,  to  the 
prejudice  of  his  hero;  the  stern  severity  with  which  he  re- 
proves those,  who,  on  mere  uncertain  traditions,  labour,  for 
the  gratification  of  Protestant  malignity,  to  fix  a  stain  upon 
the  character  of  a  "  fellow-creature  ;''  *  the  rigid  scrutiny 
to  which  he  subjects  those  statements  of  the  contemporary 
historians  which  are  most  doubtfully  expressed,  while  he 
adroitly  avoids  all  mention  of  the  passages  which  tell  most 
pointedly  against  Henry ;  altogether  present  a  picture  of  zeal 
in  the  defence  of  innocence  which  is  very  rare,  and  very 
delightful  to  contemplate. 

Walsingham  is  the  principal  early  historian  of  the  period 
we  are  now  engaged  with.  The  little  we  derive  from  him  on 
the  subject  of  the  Prince's  character,  is  to  be  found  in  a  pas- 
sage which  our  author  translates  as  follows  : — 

'*  On  which  day  [of  Henry's  coronation]  there  was  a  very  serere 
storm  of  snow,  all  persons  niarvilling  at  the  roughness  of  the  weather. 
Some  considered  the  disturbance  of  the  atmosphere  as  portending  the 
new  king's  destiny  to  be  cold  in  action,  severe  in  discipline  and  in  the 
exercise  of  the  royal  functions :  others  formins^  a  milder  estimate  of 
the  person  of  the  king,  interpreted  this  inclemency  of  the  sky  as  the 
best  omen,  namely,  that  the  king  himself  would  cause  the  colds  and 
snows  of  vices  to  fall  in  his  reign,  and  the  mild  fruits  of  virtaes  to 
spring  up ;  so  that  with  practical  truth  it  might  he  said  by  his  sub- 
jects, *  the  winter  is  j)ast,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone.*  For  ^"crily,  as 
soon  as  he  was  initiated  with  the  chaplct  of  i-oyalty,  he  suddenly  was 
changed  into  another  man,  studying  rectitude,  modesty  and  gnivily» 
[or  propriety,  moderation  and  steadiness],  desiring  to  exercise  CTcry 
class  of  virtues  without  omitting  any ;  whose  manners  and  condoct 
were  an  example  to  persons  of  every  condition  in  life,  as  well  of  the 
clergy  as  of  the  laity.** 

We  must  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  ingenuity 
with  which  our  <iuthor,  by  an  adroit  translation,  has  done  his 
best  to  draw  attention  from  >Valsiiigham's  meaning;  namely, 
that  it  was  expected  the  king  would  cau$^e  to  fall  the  colds  and 
snows  o^  his  otrn  vices ;  and  that  he  does  not  merely  say  that 
the  prince  was  deficient  in  rectitude,  nmdesty,  and  gravity, 

•  Vol.iLp.9a. 
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(or,  in  Mr.  Tyler's  pharaphrase,  propriety,  moderation  and 
steadiness),  but  that  he  was  notorious,  among  those  who  ittdged 
him  most  favourably^  for  vices  which  were  fitly  typined  by 
the  cold  and  unseasonable  snow-storm  of  an  April  day. 

Leaving  this  general  description  as  too  vague  to  be  by  itself 
of  any  weight,  Mr.  Tyler  contrasts  with  it,  the  address  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  Henry  IV.  in  1406,  in  which  they 
pray,  that  the  prince  may  be  acknowledged  heir-apparent,  and 
commend  him  for  his  obedience  to  his  father,  and  his  good 
courage  and  submission  to  the  council  placed  about  him. 
"  Undoubtedly,"  continues  Mr.  Tyler,  "  most  of  the  subse^ 
quent  chroniclers  not  only  speak  of  his  reformation,  but 
broadly  state  tliat  he  had  given  himself  very  great  licence  in 
self-gratification,  and  therefore  needed  to  be  reformed.**  But, 
^^  let  the  investigator  who  is  resolved  not  to  yield  an  implicit 
assent  to  vague  assertion,  search,  with  unsparing  diligence, 
through  every  authentic  document,  and  not  a  single  hint 
occurs  of  any  one  irregularity To  these  and  other  ex- 
cellences in  his  moral  compound,  his  father  and  his  father's 
antagonist,  Hotspur, — the  assembled  parliament  of  England, 
— the  common  people  of  Wales, — the  gentlemen  of  distant 
counties, — contemporary  chroniclers^  &c.,  bear  direct  and  un- 
stinted witness And  yet  there  is  not  even  an  insinuation 

ihrotvn  out  of  any  excess^  indiscretion,  or  extravagance  what- 
ever.  Not  a  word  from  the  tongue  of  friend  or  foe,  of  accuser 
or  apologist^  would  induce  us  to  suspect  that  anything  wrong 
was  stifled  or  kept  hack!*  Tliis,  with  the  flattering  testimony 
of  the  poets  Lyogate  and  Occleve,  of  whom  he  was  the  patron, 
and  whose  testimony  in  his  &vour  we  should  just  as  soon 
think  of  admitting,  as  the  testimony  of  Shakspere  to  the  ^^fair 
virgin  throned  in  the  west,"  in  proof  of  queen  Elizabeth's 
chastity,  literally  forms  the  whole  of  Mr.  Tyler's  proof.  The 
authority  of  Elmham,  Titus  Livius,  Otterboume,  Hardyng, 
and  Fabian,  is  not  even  alluded  to.  Hardyng's  name  is  men- 
tioned once  in  a  note  (p.  320).  Elmham  is  once  mentioned 
(p.  335),  to  vouch  for  Henry's  conduct  at  his  coronation  ;  and 
the  account  of  the  death-bed  scene  of  Henry  IV,  and  the 
behaviour  of  the  prince  on  that  event,  is  given  (p.  333), 
mangled  from  Elmham,  a  contemporary,  as  a  *'  tradition 

fathered  from  various  writers  who  lived  near  that  time."  In 
is  sixteenth  chapter,  in  examining  into  the  story  of  the  Chief 
Justice  (p.  366),  he  does,  indeed,  speak,  in  a  parenthesis,  of 
"  biographers  who  lived  and  wrote  nearest  to  the  time  (such 
as  Elmham,  Livius,  Otterbourne,  Hardyng,  Walsingham,  all 
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three  chapters  with  which  we  are  particularly  concerned  at 
present. 

In  the  first  place  we  must  say  that,  perhaps,  in  the  whole 
compass  of  modern  literature,  there  is  not  to  be  found  so 
bright  an  instance  of  charity  as  in  this  department  of  the 
work.  The  author's  unwillingness  to  allow  general  expres- 
sions to  be  pressed  beyond  their  necessary  signification,  to  the 
prejudice  of  his  hero;  the  stern  severity  with  which  he  re- 
proves those,  who,  on  mere  uncertain  traditions,  labour,  for 
the  gratification  of  Protestant  malignity,  to  fix  a  stain  upon 
the  character  of  a  "  fellow-creature  ;"  *  the  rigid  scrutiny 
to  which  he  subjects  those  statements  of  the  contemporary 
historians  which  are  most  doubtfully  expressed,  while  he 
adroitly  avoids  all  mention  of  the  passages  which  tell  most 
pointedly  against  Henry ;  altogether  present  a  picture  of  zeal 
in  the  defence  of  innocence  which  is  very  rare,  and  very 
delightful  to  contemplate. 

Walsingham  is  the  principal  early  historian  of  the  period 
we  are  now  engaged  with.  The  little  we  derive  from  him  on 
the  subject  of  the  Prince's  character,  is  to  be  found  in  a  pas- 
sage which  our  author  translates  as  follows  : — 

'*  On  which  day  [of  Henry's  coronation]  there  was  a  very  severe 
storm  of  snow,  all  persons  marvelling  at  the  roughness  of  the  weather* 
Some  considered  the  disturhance  of  the  atmosphere  as  portending  the 
new  king's  destiny  to  be  cold  in  action,  severe  in  discipline  and  in  the 
exercise  of  the  royal  functions ;  others  forming  a  milder  estimate  of 
the  person  of  the  king,  interpreted  this  inclemency  of  the  sky  as  the 
best  omen,  namely,  that  the  king  himself  would  cause  the  colds  and 
snows  of  vices  to  fall  in  his  reign,  and  the  mild  fruits  of  virtues  to 
spring  up ;  so  that  with  practical  truth  it  might  bo  said  by  his  sab- 
jects,  *  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone.*  For  verily,  u 
soon  as  he  was  initiated  with  the  chaplct  of  royaltVi  he  suddenly  was 
changed  into  another  man,  studying  rectitude,  modesty  and  grafitj, 
[or  propriety,  moderation  and  steadiness],  desiring  to  exercise  cvciy 
class  of  virtues  without  omitting  any ;  whose  manners  and  conduct 
were  an  example  to  persons  of  every  condition  in  life,  as  well  of  the 
clerg}'  as  of  the  laity.** 

We  must  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  ingenuity 
with  which  our  author,  by  an  adroit  translation,  has  done  his 
best  to  draw  attention  from  Walsingham's  meaning ;  namely, 
that  it  was  expected  the  king  would  cause  to  fall  tlie  colds  and 
snows  of  kUi  otcn  vices ;  and  that  he  does  not  merely  say  that 
the  prince  was  deficient  in  rectitude,  modesty,  and  gravity, 
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(or,  in  Mr.  Tyler's  pharaphrase,  propriety,  moderation  and 
steadiness),  but  that  ne  was  notorious,  among  tJiose  who  fudged 
him  most  Jfawmrably^  for  vices  which  were  fitly  typined  by 
the  cold  and  unseasonable  snow-storm  of  an  April  day. 

Leaving  this  general  description  as  too  vague  to  be  by  itself 
of  any  weight,  Mr.  Tyler  contrasts  with  it,  the  address  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  Henry  IV.  in  1406,  in  which  they 
pray,  that  the  prince  may  be  acknowledged  heir-apparent,  and 
commend  him  for  his  obedience  to  his  father,  and  his  good 
courage  and  submission  to  the  council  placed  about  nim. 
"  Undoubtedly,"  continues  Mr.  Tyler,  "  most  of  the  subse- 

Suent  chroniclers  not  only  speak  of  his  reformation,  but 
roadly  state  that  he  had  given  himself  very  great  licence  in 
self-gratification,  and  therefore  needed  to  be  reformed."  But, 
^^  let  the  investigator  who  is  resolved  not  to  yield  an  implicit 
assent  to  vague  assertion,  search,  with  unsparing  diligence, 
through  every  authentic  document,  and  not  a  single  hint 
occurs  of  any  one  irregularity To  these  and  other  ex- 
cellences in  his  moral  compound,  his  father  and  his  father's 
antagonist,  Hotspur, — the  assembled  parliament  of  England^ 
— the  common  people  of  Wales, — the  gentlemen  of  distant 
counties, — contemporary  chroniclers^  &c.,  bear  direct  and  un- 
stinted witness And  yet  there  is  not  even  an  insinuation 

thrown  out  of  any  excess,  indiscretion,  or  extravagance  what" 
ever.  Not  a  word  from  the  tongue  of  friend  or  foe,  of  accuser 
or  apologist,  would  induce  us  to  suspect  that  anything  wrong 
was  stifled  or  kept  back"  This,  with  the  flattermg  testimony 
of  the  poets  Lycigate  and  Occleve,  of  whom  he  was  the  patron, 
and  whose  testimony  in  his  favour  we  should  just  as  soon 
think  of  admitting,  as  the  testimony  of  Shakspere  to  the  "  fair 
virgin  throned  in  the  west,"  in  proof  of  aueen  Elizabeth's 
chastity,  literally  forms  the  whole  of  Mr.  Tyler's  proof.  The 
authority  of  Elmham,  Titus  Livius,  Otterboume,  Hardyng, 
and  Fabian,  is  not  even  alluded  to.  Hardyng's  name  is  men- 
tioned once  in  a  note  (p.  320).  Elmham  is  once  mentioned 
(p.  335),  to  vouch  for  Henry's  conduct  at  his  coronation  ;  and 
the  account  of  the  death-bed  scene  of  Henry  IV,  and  the 
behaviour  of  the  prince  on  that  event,  is  given  (p.  833), 
mangled  from  Elmham,   a  contemporary,  as  a  *'  tradition 

fathered  from  various  writers  who  lived  near  that  time."  In 
is  sixteenth  chapter,  in  examining  into  the  story  of  the  Chief 
Justice  (p.  866),  he  does,  indeed,  speak,  in  a  parenthesis,  of 
"  biographers  who  lived  and  wrote  nearest  to  the  time  (such 
as  Elmham,  Livius,  Otterboume,  Hardyng,  Walsingham,  all 
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of  whom  speak  more  or  less  strongly  of  his  irregularities  and 
youthful  vices,  and  subsequent  reformation),  &c. ;"  but  he 
enters  into  no  discussion  of  their  testimony,  and  he  does  not 
even  mention  their  names,  until  the  unwary  reader,  deluded 
into  the  belief,  that  the  authority  of  the  chroniclers  was  fairly 
disposed  of  two  chapters  before,  and,  moreover,  seeing  these 
writers  not  spoken  of  as  contemporaries,  but  merely  as  writers 
who  lived  near  the  time,  is  by  no  means  inclined  to  enquire 
what  their  evidence  may  be,  or  what  may  be  its  worth. 

Hardyng,  one  of  those  whom  Mr.  Tyler  mentions  as  living 
"near  the  time,"  was  born  in  the  year  1378,  that  is,  nine 
years  before  Henry,  and  was  thirty-five  years  old  when  Henrj', 
at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  ascended  the  throne,  in  1418.  He 
must  have  been  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  at  the  veir  period 
when  Henry's  youthful  follies  were  perpetrated,  if  they  ever 
happened  at  all.  Hardyng,  whose  metrical  chronicle  is,  like 
the  writings  of  all  the  contemporary  chroniclers,  extremely 
meagre,  in  the  short  prose  heading  of  the  chapter  at  the  com- 
mencement of  Henry^s  reign,  says,  *'  In  the  hour  that  he  urns 
crowned  and  anointed^  he  was  changed  from  all  rices  unto 
virtuous  life."    In  the  next  page,  he  goes  on  in  metre, — 

"  The  hour  he  M'as  crowned  and  anoint, 
He  changed  was  of  all  his  old  condition : 
Full  virtuous  he  was  fro  point  to  point. 
Grounded  all  new  in  good  opinion, 
Far  passingly  without  comparison, 
Then  set  upon  all  right  and  conscience, 
A  new  man  made  by  all  good  regimence." 

Titus  Livius  was  an  Italian,  patronized  by  Humphrey,  duke 
of  Gloucester,  and  by  him  commanded  to  write  the  life  of  his 
brother,  Henrj'  V.  Tliis  work  is  addressed  to  the  young 
Henry  VI,  to  inspire  him  with  a  desire  to  imitate  his  father's 
character,  ^'  cujus  tibi  mores  imitandos  maxime  nationes  omnes 
sperant."  Now  what  savs  this  courtier,  dependant  for  his 
worldly  substance  on  the  brother,  and  writing,  as  an  example 
for  the  son,  a  life  of  the  father,  at  the  command,  and  under  the 
superintendence,  of  the  brother  ?  This  is  quite  a  family  matter ; 
surely  no  slander  can  creep  in  here.  "  Musicis  delectabatur, 
venerea  et  martialia  mediocriter  secutus^  et  alia  qum  milita^ 
ribus  licentia  prfebere  solet  quoad  rex  illius  pater  vixit.  Jam 
patri  finem  natura  faciebat,  et  sacerdote  quodam  in  altari 
sacrificante,  huic  principi  filio  suo  post  debitas  Deo  gratias 

8cc«  rex  pater  benedixit. Henricus  princeps  ut  qui  ad 
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vitae,  quodam  monacho,  praeteritos  errores  confessus^  vitam  et 
mores  penitu^  emendaviti  ita  tit  post  patris  obitum  nullus 
lasciviie  locus  in  eo  unquam fuerit  inventus.* 

Otterbourne,  who  has  preserved  the  incident  of  the  tennis 
balls,  (which,  though  Mr.  Tyler  is  compelled  to  admit  its  pro- 
bability, is  yet  a  most  improbable  story,  except  on  the  suppo^ 
sition  of  Henry's  notorious  wildness),  aescribes  his  conversion 
in  the  very  same  language  as  Walsingham. 

Thomas  de  Elmham  was  chosen  Prior  of  Lenton  in  the 
year  1414,  and  must,  therefore,  have  been  a  man  of  mature 
age  on  Henry's  accession  to  the  throne.  He,  according  to 
Mr.  Tyler,  is  one  of  those  writers  who  lived  "  near  the  time," 
His  Lije  and  Exploits  of  Heni-y  the  Fifths  is  an  exaggerated 
rhetorical  eulogy  throughout.  He  writes,  he  says,  **  Ne  sere- 
nissimi  et  Christianissimi  principis  .  .  .  magnanimitas  pnnci- 

f)alis,  regalis  industria,  et  nobilitas  militaris  perennis  soporis 
itargi^  a  luce  memories  secludantur.*'  In  his  preface  he 
declares  his  intention — "  Parti m  gesta  praefati  principis  ab 
oblivionis  tumulo  suscitare, /?awca  dejuventutis  lascivia primo 
interserens  (quae  tamen  nullius  momenti  spatio  magnanimitatis 
virtu te  carebat,  et  vix  a  guerrarum  tumultu  seu  persecutione 
paternorum  hostium  respirabat).*  In  describing  Henry's 
behaviour  while  prince,  a  subject  which  he  despatches  in  a 
few  sentences,  he  says  (p.  12),  "  Pro  tempore  juventutis 
lascivise  cemulaior  assiduus,  ....  laxo  pudicitiae  freno,  licet 
Martis,  tamen  Veneris,  militia  ferventer  militans,  ipsius  facibus 
juveniliter  aestuabat,  aliis  quoque  insolentlis^  aetatis  indomitm 
tempora  concomitant ibuSy  inter  proba  gesta  militaria  vacate 
solebatJ*  He  expresses  a  doubt  whether  he  is  wise  in  even 
alluding  to  these  things ;  but  he  says,  "  Idcirco  vero  tanguntur 
opinione  scribentis,  ut  subita  conversione  tenebrarum  in  lucem, 
nebula  in  serenum, ....  futuris  lectoribus  gaudendi  materiam 
subministret."  So  that,  according  to  this  contemporary  writer, 
Henry  does  not  make  debauchery  and  riot  his  business,  but 
engages  in  them  in  tlie  intervals  of  his  serious  employments. 

Fabian  died  in  1512,  a  century  after  Henry's  accession,  but 
as  he  most  probably  attained  a  much  greater  age  than  the 
king,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  his  own  memory  reached  back  to 
within  fifty  years  of  Henry's  death.  He  describes  the  banish- 
ing of  his  old  companions,  *' after  rewards  to  them  given  ;"f 
and  in  this  he  is  followed  by  Rastell's  Chronicles.X  Of  the 
later  historians  it  is  unnecessaiy  to  speak.     Now,  to  all  this 
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weight  of  testimony,  Mr.  Tyler  opposes  nothing  whatever, 
beyond  the  address  of  the  House  of  Commons  (which,  besides 
that  it  bears  date  seven  years  before  his  father's  death,  was 
meant  to  serve  a  political  purpose,  and  was  not  very  likely  to 
interfere  with  the  prince's  private  debaucheries,  so  long  as  he 
was  active  and  energetic  in  the  performance  of  his  public 
duties) ;  the  testimony  of  Hotspur  to  Henry's  warlike  activity 
in  Wales ;  and  the  verses  of  two  poets  whom  he  patronized. 
We  cannot  but  marvel  at  the  coolness  of  Mr.  Tyler's  assertion, 
that,  in  contemporary  chroniclers  there  is  not  even  an  insinua- 
tion of  any  indiscretion ;  and,  in  the  teeth  of  the  direct  asser- 
tion of  Elmham,  that  there  is  not  a  word  to  induce  us  to 
suspect  that  anything  wrong  was  kept  back.  Looking  at  the 
fact,  that  the  contemporary  writers  are  all,  without  exception, 
extremely  meagre  in  their  narratives;  that  the  transactions 
alluded  to  formed  no  part  of  the  history  of  a  reigning  monarch ; 
that  the  splendour  of  the  reign  naturally  rendered  Henry's 
admirers  unwilling  to  bring  forward,  ostentatiously  and  un- 
graciously, the  follies  of  the  boyhood ;  that  one  of  the  con- 
temporary writers  expressly  assigns  this  reason  for  refiraining 
from  all  details  on  the  subject;  that  all  the  chroniclers  men- 
tion the  circumstance  in  general  terms ;  that  not  a  single  fiust 
can  be  brought  forward  inconsistent  with  this  state  of  things : 
we  do  think  we  have  all  the  evidence  requisite  to  establish  the 
early  licentiousness  of  Henry,  as  a  matter  that,  in  the  mind  of 
a  person  of  common  candour,  cannot  admit  of  any  doubt. 
The  particulars  are  of  course  uncertain.  The  story  of  the 
Chief  Justice  stands  on  very  doubtful  authority,  and  Mr.  Tyler*8 
careful  investigations  have  gone  far  to  shake  our  faith  in  it,  as 
it  stands.  Still,  when  we  know  that  our  earlier  writers  had 
access  to  many  documents  and  sources  of  information  not  now 
known  to  us,  we  dare  not  wholly  reject  it,  but  must  take  it  as 
a  tradition,  involving,  at  least,  no  improbabili^,  and  agreeing, 
so  far  as  we  know,  with  the  characters  both  of  the  prince,  and 
of  the  judges,  of  the  period  at  which  the  scene  is  laid. 

In  conducting  the  investigation  which  has  led  our  author  to 
the  extraordinary  conclusion  of  Henry's  youthful  innocenoe, 
he  was  influenced,  he  tells  us,  by  no  partiality  for  Henry,  but 
by  a  stem  sense  of  justice.  This  makes  the  result  the  more 
remarkable,  and  it  shows  how  completely  a  man  may  be 
blinded  by  pure  love  of  truth ;  how  grossly  partial  a  man 
may  become  merely  through  impartiality.  We  wish  our  space 
allowed  us  to  do  full  justice  to  our  author's  tenderness  of 
heart,  by  permitting  him  to  explain,  in  his  own  feeling  phrases. 
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repeated  without  end,  the  principles  which  have  actuated  him 
throughout  his  whole  work.  We  can  only  give  one  short 
specimen  :— 

"  The  author  must  not  shrink  from  the  task,  though  he  enter 
upon  it  with,  a  consciousness  that,  if  established,  the  charge  must 
brand  Henry's  memory  with  indelible  disgrace,  whilst  his  acquittal 
may  imply  censure  on  his  accuser.  He  feels,  nevertheless,  that  only 
one  course  is  open  for  him  to  pursue :  he  must  follow  up  the  enquiry 
fully,  fearlessly,  and  impartially,  whatever  may  be  the  result ;  and 
whether  he  looks  to  Henry  or  his  accuser,  he  must  adhere  rigidly  to 
the  golden  maxim,  *  Friends  are  dear,  but  truth  is  dearer  !'  *' — Vol. 
ii.  p.  89. 

The  constant  recurrence  of  such  sentences  as  this,  toge- 
ther with  a  copious  infusion  of  the  words,  "  unklnd^^  ''  unfeel- 
ing^^  ^^harshy^  ^^  fellow-creature^'  and  so  on,  firmly  convinced 
us  for  a  time  that  there  never  was  a  writer  so  full  of  tender- 
ness, or  inspired  with  such  a  feeling  distaste  for  everything 
unkind,  harsh,  or  severe.  We  shall  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  whether  Mr.  Tyler  holds  out  in  this  strain  to  the  end. 

We  should  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  another  notion  of 
Mr.  Tyler's,  charitably  adopted  by  him,  with  the  same  beau- 
tiful disregard  of  evidence  ;  namely,  that  Henry  was  almost  a 
Protestant ;  because  he  never  prays  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  or 
the  saints,  or  returns  thanks  to  them  for  his  victories.*  Upon 
this  point  we  beg  to  ask  him,  what  he  thinks  of  the  legacy  in 
Henry's  will  (a  document  quoted  by  Mr.  Tyler),  wheie  he 
leaves  certain  sums  to  poor  people  to  pray  for  his  soul,  adding 
at  the  end  of  their  prayers  in  the  vulgar  tongue — our  flesh 
creeps  while  we  write  the  words — "  Mater  Del  Maria^  me- 
metito  famuli  tui  Henrici,  qui  totam  spem  in  te  posuit.'^f 

Such  is  the  kind  of  evidence  against  which  our  author  is 
capable  of  straining  a  point  to  shield  innocence  from  calumny, 
or,  at  least,  what  he  conceives  to  be  such.  But  suppose  it 
should  turn  out  after  all,  that  this  is  merely  cant ! — that  our 
author  is  one  of  those  who  uses  two  weights  and  two  measures, 
one  for  his  friends,  and  one  for  his  enemies  !  We  shall  see. 
Meanwhile  we  proceed  to  more  serious  matters. 

It  would  appear  somewhat  strange,  that  so  few  of  our  his- 
torians have  been  able  to  seize  hold  of  the  principle  enounced 
by  a  great  writer  of  modern  times — himself  no  Catholic — that 

•  Vol.  ii.  pp.  39,  111,291. 

+  For  further  evidence  on  the  same  subject,  we  beg  to  refer  Mr.  Tyler  to 
Tit  Liv.  9  a,  11  a.  Elmham.  cc.  27  and  32.  3  Wilk.  Concil.  241,  352.  Ljndir. 
Proviociale,  lib.  ii.  tit.  3.  Walsingham,  426.  9  Rymer,  584,  616,  685.  Rous. 
Hist.  Reg.  Angl.  (Hearne's  Edit.)  pp.  208-9.  Blomefield's  Norfolk,  vol,  iv.  p.  347. 
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the  cardinal  point  of  all  history,  is  Faith ;  that  the  grand  in- 
quiry of  all  history,  is  as  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  Faith ;  and  that 
every  other  inquii^  is  subordinate  to  this.  What  was  men's 
belief  as  to  the  matters  of  spiritual  life  ?  Was  it  strong  or 
weak  ?  Was  it  real  or  hollow  ?  Was  the  supremacy  of  the 
supernatural  over  the  natural,  an  acknowledged  fact,  or  the 
reverse  ?  What  direction  is  the  stream  of  faith  taking?  Is  it 
ebbing  or  flowing,  waxing  or  waning?  Instead  of  all  this, 
the  main  inquiry  of  our  historians  has  been  into  the  outward 
garb  and  fashion  of  society,  and  its  spiritual  histoi*y  has  been 
treated  of  as  a  subordinate  branch  of  the  subject.  Protestant 
as  our  historians  are  for  the  most  part,  they  need  not  have 
made  the  history  of  religion  in  Europe  such  a  pitiful  matter 
as  it  comes  to  in  their  hands.  They  see  in  it  nothing  but  a 
tale  of  the  ambition  of  popes,  the  jugglery  and  mountebankism 
of  priests,  the  deception  and  degradation  of  the  people.  Alas 
for  those  who  see  nothing  but  these  things,  in  the  noblest 
scenes  with  which  the  history  of  the  world  has  been  enriched  I 
Alas  for  those  whose  eyes  are  blinded  to  the  deep  spiritual 
worth,  which  has  ennobled  the  history  of  Catholic  Christianity, 
in  the  lives  of  its  saints  and  martyrs,  to  the  solemn  and  devout 
character  which  the  supremacy  of  Catholicism  has  shed  over 
the  wildest  times  ! 

"  Slowly,"  says  Mr.  Hallam,  speaking  on  this  subject,  **  like 
the  retreat  of  waters,  or  the  stealthy  pace  of  old  age,  that  ex- 
traordinary power  over  human  opinion,  has  been  subsiding 
for  five  centuries."  Slowly,  we  would  rather  say,  has  been 
subsiding  for  five  centuries,  that  extraordinary  faith  and  trust 
in  spirituiil  things,  which  the  zealous  and  saintly  labours  of 
Catholic  bishops  and  priests  had  breathed  into  the  souls  of 

Eagans  and  barbarians.  The  noble  structure  which  they  had 
een  centuries  in  bringing  to  maturity,  was  not  doomed  to 
pass  away,  even  in  part,  except  by  slow  and  imperceptible 
aegrees.  From  an  epoch,  of  which  the  second  crusade  and 
the  life  of  St.  Bernara  may  be  taken  as  the  prominent  points, 
down  to  the  French  revolution  and  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  waters  of  faith  may  be  said  to  have  been  retreat- 
ing, in  the  former  epoch,  was  most  firmly  established  the 
empire  of  the  spiritual  life  over  the  material.  In  the  latter, 
so  far  as  such  a  consummation  is  possible,  was  established  the 
inferiority  or  worthlessness  of  the  spiritual,  and  the  empire  of 
the  material  or  civil  life.  From  the  death  of  Christ  to  the 
former  of  these  two  epochs,  the  history  of  Europe  is  a  historv 
of  conquests  made  by  the  spiritual  principle  over  the  material, 
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its  gradual  absorption  and  annihilation  of  whatever  viler  matter 
came  within  the  sphere  of  its  influence.     From  the  twelfth 
century  downwards,  the  history  of  Europe  (with  some  most 
important  exceptions,  no  doubt),  is  a  history  of  losses  sus- 
tained by  the  spiritual  kingdom,  of  triumphs  gained  by  scep- 
ticism and  materialism.    And  this  strange  transition  naturally 
has  many  phases.     For  when  a  nation,  or  a  whole  continent, 
becomes  imbued  with  a  deep,  vital,  religious  principle  of  any 
kind,  it  is  not  at  once  that  the  whole  worth  of  it  is  developed. 
It  has  its  various  epochs,  when  one  after  another  it  sends 
forth  from  its  fruitful  womb,  treasures  of  which,  from  the 
beginning,  it  contained  the  germs,  though  it  was  not  for  any 
one  generation  to  behold  them  all  attain  their  full  develop- 
ment.    And,  as  in  the  vegetable  world,  when  the  sap  is  rising 
in  the  spring,  the  change  is  inward,  and  little  meets  the  eye 
to  tell  of  the  renovation  that  is  being  accomplished,  and  it  is 
not  till  the  tree  is  full  of  sap,  that  the  first  visible  change 
appears,  and  as  the  sap  dries  up,  each  successive  outward 
manifestation  becomes  more  beautiful  and  precious  than  the 
preceding, — first  leaves,  then  flowers,  and  lastly  fruit ;  so  in 
the  moral  world,  a  nation,  or  a  continent  of  nations,  becomes 
gradually  penetrated  with  some  vital  principle  of  faith ;  and 
when  this  principle  has  attained  its  height,  and  has  fllled  every 
corner,  it  then  first  breaks  out  in  outward  expression.    And  as 
the  principle  itself  becomes  weaker,  it  often  happens  that  its 
various  manifestations  become  more  and  more  beautiful,  and 
the  historian  has  the  pleasing  but  melancholy  task  of  recording 
at  once  the  splendid  evidences  of  life,  and  the  slow  but  irre- 
sistible progress  of  decay.     In  accordance  with  this  view  of 
the  subject,  the  history  of  modern  Europe,  and  of  this  second 
lamentable  transition,  may  perhaps  be  further  subdivided,  with 
a  sufficient  approach  to  accuracy,  into  two  epochs  also.     The 
first,  containing  the  predominance  of  the  spiritual  principle, 
with  the  various  eras  in  life  and  art  of  which  it  was  the  parent ; 
the  age  of  the  holy  wars,  in  which  it  had  to  support  itself  by 
arms  against  armed  aggressions  from  without ;  the  age  of  the 
founding  of  monasteries ;  the  age  of  church  architecture;  and 
lastly,  when  the  principle  of  decay  is  most  clearly  visible,  in 
John  Wickliffe  and  John  Ball,  the  magnificent  age  of  chivalry 
and  poetry,  ending  in  the  foppery  and  extravagance  of  the 
latter  years  of  Edward  III,  and  the  first  years  of  Richard  II. 
The  second  of  these  two  subordinate  epochs  comprehends  the 
predominance  of  the  material  principle,  under  the  guise  of 
nationalism ;  nations  becoming  isolated  from  each  other,  the 
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relations  of  man  to  his  nation  becoming  stronger  than  his 
relations  to  the  Church,  the  subordination  of  the  ecclesiastical 
to  the  civil,  the  nationalizing  of  religion,  act  of  parliament 
reformed  Churches,  Galilean  liberties,  and  so  forth.  And  this 
epoch,  too,  in  our  country,  has  its  commencement  in  war,— 
tlie  wars  of  the  Roses  for  the  crown  of  England ;  then  the 
baleful  domination  of  the  Tudors,  ending  in  tne  entire  extinc- 
tion of  spiritual  life,  and  the  uncontrolled  despotism  of  the 
civil  power,  in  the  times  which  are  but  just  beginning  to  pass 
away.  Midway  between  these  two  periods,  or  rather  perhaps 
at  the  commencement  of  the  second  of  them,  stands  the  reign 
of  Henry  V,  a  reign  in  which  we  seem  to  see  the  former  pro- 
ductiveness, in  a  manner,  extinct,  and  at  an  end;  in  which 
the  evils  of  the  latter  epoch  are  visible  in  part,  but  still  chiefly 
in  their  seeds,  and  not  yet  very  distinctly  and  prominently ; 
in  which  the  old  state  of  things  is  striving  to  maintain  itself, 
and  strives  successfully  up  to  the  period  of  the  civil  wars.  It 
is  in  this  way,  we  think,  that  the  reign  and  the  character  of 
Henry  and  his  contemporaries  ought  to  be  examined.  His 
reign  is  the  point  of  repose  between  two  epochs.  Old  things 
still  remain  in  great  outward  appearance  of  vigour,  but  rea^ 
to  pass  away.  New  things  have  not  yet  made  themselves  dis- 
tinctly visible,  but  the  seeds  of  them  are  there,  and  are  taking 
root.  Spiritualism  and  nationalism,  here  for  a  moment  meet 
in  friendliness,  seeking  aid  from  each  other,  neither  of  them 
wholly  subordinate,  neither  of  them  wholly  triumphant.  The 
King  has  a  lame  title  to  strengthen,  the  national  Church  has 
heretics  to  combat,  the  Pope  has  a  long  and  deadly  schism  to 
heal.  These  three  powers,  having  thus  need  of  mutual  good 
offices,  for  a  time  maintain  a  friendly  equilibrium. 

We  know  well,  that  this  general  statement  is  only  true  gene- 
rally, and  would  require  much  modification  if  we  aescenara  to 
details.  No  one  can  compare  tlie  character  of  society  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  V  with  that  under  Edward  HI,  without  feel- 
ing himself  in  a  different  moral  atmosphere  altogether.  Tlie 
gay,  joyous,  elastic  spirit  of  chivalry  has,  in  a  great  degree, 
passed  away.  It  is  obvious,  that  in  war  the  spontaneousness 
(so  to  speak)  of  society,  is  giving  way  to  the  restraint  of  stern 
outward  regulation.  We  no  longer  read  of  incidents  like  that 
described  by  Froissart,  in  his  thirty-sixth  chapter : — 

<<  In  the  firste  weke  that  the  Frenchc  kpg  ii-as  thus  dcfyed,  Sir 
Walter  Manny,  assonc  as  he  kncwc  it,  he  gate  to  hym  a  xL  speres, 
and  rode  through  Brabant  nyght  and  day,  tyll  he  came  into  Hey- 
nalt,  and  entred  into  the  wode  of  Blaton,  as  than  oat  knowing  what 
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he  shulde  do ;  bat  he  had  shewed  to  some  of  them  that  were  moost 
privyest  about  hym,  how  he  had  promysed  before  ladyes  and  damo- 
sellesi  or  he  came  out  of  Englande,  that  he  wolde  be  the  first  that 
shulde  enter  into  Fraunce,  and  to  gete  other  towne  or  castell,  and 
to  do  some  dedes  of  armes;  and  than  his  entent  was  to  ryde  to 
Mortaigne,  and  to  gete  it  if  he  might,  &c."* 

In  the  earlier  pages  of  Froissart,  more  especially,  Western 
Europe  seems  like  one  great  republic  of  homogeneous  socie- 
ties, governed  by  the  same  customs,  inspired  by  the  same 
principles,  while  the  divisions  of  nations  are  comparatively 
faint  and  superficial.  The  historian  conducts  his  reader  from 
Spain  to  Gascony,  from  Gascony  to  France,  from  France  to 
Hainault,  Brabant,  and  Flanders,  thence  to  England,  and 
thence  to  Scotland ;  and  one  seems  to  feel  that  aU  these  are 
provinces  of  one  country,  and  that  the  historian  is  a  denizen 
of  each.  The  chasms  which  divide  country  from  country  are 
now  becoming  wider  and  deeper.  We  do  not,  at  the  later 
period  of  which  we  are  treating,  hear  of  a  prince  joining  a 
league  of  monarchs  against  a  common  enemy,  fighting  with 
them  up  to  a  certain  geographical  boundary,  and  then  without 
being  suspected  of  breach  of  faith,  leaving  his  first  allies  to 
join  his  original  antagonist.f  In  the  pages  of  Froissart,  one 
feels  that  no  cold,  settled  policy,  but  a  spirit  that  delights  in 
^lant  enterprises,  urges  on  the  warriors  and  animates  them 
in  the  combat.  We  see  the  banners  and  pennons  floating  in 
air,  we  hear  the  sound  of  the  trumpets,  the  war  cries  of  the 
knights,  Manny  and  Chandos,  St.  George  and  St.  Denis, — and 
we  think  little  of  the  political  reasons  of  the  war,  and  trouble 
ourselves  not  much  with  protocols  and  the  documents  in  state 
archives.  Not  that  people  did  then  absolutely  go  to  war  with- 
out a  reason,  any  more  than  they  do  now;  but  that  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  had  in  it  much  less  of  that  slow,  dark,  farseeing, 
pertinacious  statecraft,  which,  under  Louis  XI,  Henry  VIl, 
Philip  II,  the  Cecils,  and  Catherine  de'  Medicis,  distinguished 
later  times.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  V,  this  latter  state  of 
things  is  beginning  to  be  visible.  Nationalism,  in  all  its 
shapes^  with  its  good  and  its  evil,  is  rising  into  power.  And 
hence,  not  only  dsewhere,  but  over  the  wars  also  of  Europe, 
the  leaden  sceptre  of  policy  has  begun  to  cast  its  gloomy  and 
mournfiil  shade. 

As  whatever  causes  and  principles  deeply  agitate  society, 
must  be  most  strongly  discernible  in  the  Churcn,  because  tne 

*  Lord  Berner't  Translation, 
•f  Bemer's  Froissart,  cap.  38.    '*  The  yonge  erle  of  Namure." 
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Church  is  the  deepest  and  widest  of  all  things  upon  earth,  so 
in  the  Church  this  rise  of  nationalism  is  most  obvious,  even  to 
a  superficial  eye,  and  most  necessary  to  be  considered,  if  we 
would  form  a  right  estimate  of  the  times.  It  is  on  this  parti- 
cular department  of  the  subject  that  we  felt  most  curiosity  as 
to  the  tone  and  temper  of  Mr.  Tyler,  because  we  were  sure  of 
what  the  result  of  his  investigations  must  be,  if,  only  in  a  very 
moderate  degree,  he  put  in  practice  his  own  reiterated  canons 
of  moral  and  historical  criticism.  How  our  curiosity  was  re- 
paid we  shall  soon  give  our  readers  the  means  of  judging. 

"  The  enormities  which  had  grown  up  [in  the  Church],  and  which 
were  defended  and  cherished  by  the  agents  of  Rome,  far  exceed 
both  in  number  and  magnitude,  the  present  general  opinion  with 
regard  to  tliose  times.  The  conventual  system*  had  well  nigh 
destroyed  the  efficiency  of  parochial  ministrations :  what  was  in* 
tended  for  the  support  of  the  pastor,  was  withdrawn  to  uphold  the 
dignity  and  luxury  of  the  monastery  ;  parsonage-houses  were  left  to 
fall  to  decay,  and  hirelings,  of  a  very  inferior  class,  were  employed, 
on  a  miserable  pittance,  to  discharge  their  perfunctory  duties  as  they 
might.  '  Provisions*  from  Home  had  exempted  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  spirituality  from  episcopal  jurisdiction,  that  even  had  all  the 
bishops  been  appointed  on  the  principle  of  professional  excellence, 
their  power  of  restoring  discipline  would  have  been  lamentably  de* 
ficicnt.  But  in  their  appointment  was  evinced  the  most  reckless 
prostitution  of  their  most  sacred  order.  Not  only  was  the  selection 
of  bishops  made  without  reference  to  personal  merit  and  individual 
fitness,  whilst  regard  was  had  chiefly  to  high  connexions  and  the 
influence  of  the  papacy ;  but  even  children  were  made  bbbops,  and 
the  richest  dignities  of  the  Church  were  heaped  upon  them :  fo- 
reigners, unacquainted  with  the  language  of  the  people,  were  thrust 
into  offices,  for  the  due  discharge  of  the  duties  of  which  a  knowledge 
of  the  vernacular  language  was  absolutely  necessary.  The  courts 
ecclesiastical  ground  down  the  clergy  by  shameless  extortions,  whilst 
appeals  to  Rome  put  a  complete  bar  against  any  suit  for  justice. 
Their  luxury  and  excesses,  their  pride  and  overbearing  presumption* 
their  devotedncss  to  secular  pursuits,  their  rapacious  aggrandisement 
of  themselves  and  their  connexions,  and  the  total  abandonment  of 
their  spiritual  duties  in  the  cure  of  souls,  coupled  with  an  ignorance 
almost  incredible,  had  brought  the  large  body  of  the  clergy  into 
great  disrepute,  and  had  filled  sincere  Christians  (whether  lay  (H* 
clerical,  for  there  were  many  exceptions  among  the  clergy  them- 
selves) with  an  ardent  longing  for  a  thorough  and  efficient  re- 
formation.    *     '    *    Even  in  points  of  faith,  we  perceive  in  many, 

•  Note  by  Mr.  Tyler.  **  By  a  sututc  (4  Hen.  IV,  1402)  after  the  lesislatara 
bad  complained  that  the  convents  put  ui«>nks,  and  canons,  and  secular  cliaplaiu 
into  the  parochial  ininisiry,  by  no  means  fit  for  the  cuic  of  souU,  it  is  enacted, 
that  a  vicar  adequately  endowed  should  be  every  where  insUtuted ;  and  in  deftuilt 
of  such  reformation,  that  the  licence  of  appropriation  should  be  foKeited." 
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clear  signs  of  a  genuine  love  of  evangelical  and  catholic  truth,  among 
whom  we  are  not  without  evidence  sufficient  to  justify  us  in  num- 
bering the  subject  of  these  memoirs. — vol.  ii.  pp.  36-7. 

<<  For  a  knowledge  of  the  degraded  state  to  which  the  Church  had 
sunk,  we  are  not  left  to  the  vague  representations  of  declaimers',  or 
the  heated  exaggerations  of  those  by  whom  every  thing  savouiing 
of  Rome  is  held  in  abomination.  The  preambles  of  the  laws  which 
were  intended  to  cure  the  evils,  bear  the  most  direct  and  full  evi- 
dence of  their  existence  and  extent.  One  parliamentary  document, 
after  prefacing  that '  Benefices  were  founded  for  the  honour  of  God, 
the  good  of  the  founders,  the  government  and  relief  of  the  parish- 
ioners, and  the  advancement  of  the  clergy/  then  states,  '  that  the 
spiritual  patrons,  the  regular  clergy  throughout  the  whole  realm, 
mischievously  appropriate  to  themselves  the  said  benefices,  and 
lamentably  cast  to  the  ground  the  houses  and  buildings,  and  cruelly 
take  away  and  destroy  divine  service,  hospitality,  and  other  works 
of  charity,  which  used  to  be  performed  in  the  said  benefices  to  the 
poor  and  distressed ;  that  they  exclude  and  even  debar  the  clergy- 
man from  promotion^  and  privately  convey  the  treasure  of  the 
realm  in  great  sums  to  the  court  of  Rome,  to  the  great  confusion  of 
their  own  souls,  the  grievous  desolation  of  the  parishioners  and  the 
whole  country,  the  ultimate  ruin  of  the  clergy,  the  great  impoverish- 
ment of  the  realm,  and  the  irrecoverable  ruin  of  the  holy  Church 
of  England;  "* 

Mr.  Tyler,  in  judging  of  Henry's  character,  is  fully  alive  to 
the  fact  that  self-condemnation  is  no  proof  of  extreme  guilt, 
but  rather  of  extreme  zeal  against  guilt.  We  would  suggest 
to  him,  that  the  very  same  remark  applies  to  a  company  of 
men,  or  an  age.  It  is  not  the  self-condemning  ages  that  are 
the  worst,  but  the  self-applauding.  The  age  is  only  just 
elapsed  which  was  perpetually  extolling  itself  as  the  most  en- 
lightened and  wise,  and  which  all  men  now  know  to  have 
been  immersed  in  the  densest  spiritual  darkness,  and  to  have 
been  wandering  without  guidance  in  the  mazes  of  a  most 
despicable  folly.  If,  then,  in  the  age  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
we  find  a  hearty  condemnation  and  denunciation  of  evil,  these 
are  proofs,  on  one  side  at  least,  of  a  hearty  zeal  against  evil ; 
and  evil  we  know  has  existed  in  every  age.  Let  us  now  pro- 
ceed to  Mr.  Tyler. 

It  is  rather  amusing  to  observe,  that  the  great  evidence  of 
abuse,  is  drawn  from  the  efforts  to  rectify  abuses,  which  is 
itself  a  proof  of  a  certain  degree  of  soundness  and  health.  But 
when  Mr.  Tyler  tells  us,  that  "we  are  not  left  to  the  vague 
representations  of  declaimers,"  it  is  right  we  should  know 
what  the  dispositions  of  the  House  of  Commons  then  were 


*  And  see  the  remainder  of  this  chapter  on  the  state  of  the  Church. 
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towards  the  clergy.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  doubt,  but  of  actual 
certainty,  that  at  this  time  the  gentry  were  beginning  to 
cherish  those  feelings  of  envy  towards  the  wealthy  Church, 
which,  in  little  more  than  a  century,  led  to  the  scenes  of  sacri- 
legious rapine  and  plunder  which  are  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Reformation ;  and  the  last  parliament  of  Henry  IV,  we 
are  told  by  Walsingham,  actually  submitted  to  the  crown  a 
scheme  for  supplying  the  necessities  of  the  State  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  Church.  As  to  the  kind  of  weight  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  vague  declamation  of  the  preambles  of  some  of 
our  old  laws,  we  can  give  a  striking  instance  in  point.  The 
celebrated  statute  of  Pro  visors  ^25  £dw.  Ill,  c  4)  recites, 
that  ^^  the  Pope  of  Rome,  accroacning  to  him  the  seigniories  of 
such  possessions  and  benefices,  doth  give  the  same  benefices  to 
aliens,  which  did  never  dwell  in  England,  and  to  cardinals  which 
might  not  dwell  here,  and  to  other,  as  well  aliens  as  denizens, 
as  if  he  had  been  patron  or  advowee  of  the  said  dignities,  &c. 
whereby  if  they  should  be  suffered,  there  should  scarcely  be 
any  benefice  within  a  short  time  in  the  said  realm  but  it  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  aliens  and  denizens  by  virtue  of  such  pro- 
visions, against  the  good  will  and  disposition  of  the  founders 
of  the  same ;"  and  then  follows  a  picture  of  imaginary  horrors 
that  might  happen.  And  about  this  period*  we  observe  in 
the  proceedings  of  tlie  legislature  a  great  dread  of  alien  priests. 
Writers  like  Mr.  Tyler  may  attribute  this  to  the  numoer  of 
alien  priests :  we  attribute  it  to  the  growing  spirit  of  national- 
ism. The  reader  will  soon  judge  whether  we  are  right.— 
Only  eight  years  before  this  statute  of  Edward  III,  namely, 
in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  reign,  we  find  in  Thorpe*8 
Begistrvm  Roffense^-f  a  writ  directed  to  the  Bishop  of  Ro- 
chester, enjoining  him  to  make  a  return  of  the  number  of 
beneficed  aliens  within  his  diocess,  with  the  names  of  their 
benefices,  stating  whether  the  alien  was  resident  or  not  The 
bishop's  return  states,  that  Lewisham  and  East  Greenwich 
were  appropriated  to  an  alien  abbey,  and  that  friar  William 
Sergotz  resided  on  behalf  of  the  abbey ;  Peter  de  Boyleau 
had  the  vicarage  of  Eltham,  and  resided  there.  To  the  priory 
of  Bermondsey  were  appropriated  the  churches  of  Cooham, 
Shorne,  and  "oerlynge,  and  in  these  there  was  no  resident 
priest.  "  There  are  no  other  aliens  havina  benefices  in  our 
diocess  that  tee  know  of,^  adds  the  bishop,  lliis  return  seems 
to  have  been  unsatisfactory,  for  three  years  aflerwards,:^  we 

*  3  Ric.  II,  c.  3.    7  Ric.  If,  c.  13.     1  Hen.  V,  c.  7. 
t  Page  136.       ( lb.  p.  1S7. 
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find  a  similar  writ  with  a  similar  return^  except  that  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  William  Sergotz ;  and  the  value  of  the  churches 
is  stated  to  be,  respectively,  20  marks,  20  marks,  100  solidi, 
30  marks,  86  marks,  and  10  pounds  sterling.  The  bishop 
really  could  find  no  more  aliens.  This  may  serve  to  show 
the  value  of  the  vague  declamations  of  the  legislature  at  this 
time,  as  historical  evidence.* 

But  it  would  be  difficult  for  all  Mr.  Tyler^s  charges  to  be 
true.  He  has  two  great  bugbears, — the  monks  and  the  pope. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two,  this  candid  man  hates 
most  cordially.  Accordingly,  after  telling  us  that  the  efficiency 
of  the  parochial  clergy  had  been  well-nigh  destroyed  by  the 
monks,  and  giving  us  an  appalling  picture  (from  the  act)  of 
parsonage  houses  toppling  down,  and  famished  curates  doing 
the  business  of  sleek  well-fed  rectors  (two  abuses  peculiar  to 
the  middle  age?),  we  find  in  the  very  next  sentence,  that  this 
is  all  a  mistake,  and  that  the  great  mass  of  benefices  were 
filled  up  not  by  the  monks  but  by  the  popes.  It  is  certainly 
well  to  have  two  strings  to  your  bow,  and  Mr.  Tyler,  anxious 
to  prove  something,  doubtless  considers  it  better  to  prove  too 
much,  than  not  to  prove  enough.  The  truth  is,  the  whole 
charge  is  absurd.  It  is  not  true  that  the  efficiency  of  parochial 
ministrations  had  been  well-nigh  destroyed  at  all,  still  less  is 
it  true  that  it  had  been  destroyed  first  by  the  monks,  and  then 
by  the  popes.  It  is  true  there  were  abuses,  which  parliament 
was  eager  enough  to  point  out,  and  which  the  clergy  were 
zealous  enough  to  reform.  But  it  is  not  true,  that,  because 
there  were  abuses,  therefore  everything  was  abuse,  or  abuse 
was  the  rule  and  good  order  the  exception. 

Again ;  as  many  benefices  as  Mr.  Tyler  pleases  to  assert, 
may  have  been  fiUefd  up  by  papal  provision,  but  we  have  yet 
to  learn  that  the  incumbents,  when  so  provided,  were  on  that 
account  *'  exempt  from  episcopal  jurisaiction."  In  this  case, 
as  well  as  in  the  instance  of  appropriations,  to  which  we  shall 
return  in  a  future  page,  the  evil — if  evil  it  were — had  been 
abated.  The  crown,  as  Dr.  Lingard  justly  remarks,  had 
gained  a  complete  victory  over  Rome  in  the  matter  of  provi- 
sions. But  whether  the  victory  were  productive  of  good  or 
evil  may  well  be  doubted.     Mr.  Tyler  eulogises  his  favourite 

A  striking  instance  of  the  looseness  with  which  Parliament  formed  its  cal- 
culations about  this  period,  is  given  by  Dr,  Lingard,  "  Hist,  of  England,*'  vol.  iv. 
p.  132,  l^st  ediL  The  Parliament  had  granted  a  supply,  ivhich  was  estimated 
on  the  supposition  that  the  number  of  patisbes  in  England  was  forty-five  thour 
sand,  but  on  examination  it  was  found  that  there  were  not  many  more  than  eight 
thousand  six  hundred. 
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University  of  Oxford,  as  zealous  in  the  work  of  reformation, 
and  boasts  of  the  address  to  Henry  on  that  subject,  and  of  the 
congeniality  between  his  favourite  University  and  his  favourite 
king.  We  assure  him  there  is  another  address  on  record  from 
the  same  Univereity,  in  which  the  evil  consequences  of  the 
abolition  of  the  papal  provisions  is  most  pathetically  stated. 
Dr.  Lingard  has  already  quoted  it;  but  if,  to  abuse  the  Church 
of  God,  it  is  lawful  to  practise  the  suggestio  falsi,  we  suppose 
there  is  little  harm  in  the  twin  device  of  suppressio  veri. 

In  the  year  1399,  then,*  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV,  the  two 
Universities,  "  magistri  rejjentes  et  non  regentes,  ac  caeteri 
scholares,''  present  an  address  to  the  convocation,  in  which 
they  state  that  the  Universities  were  founded  to  the  end  that 
persons  studying  in  them  the  divine  and  the  canon  law,  and 
other  liberal  sciences,  might  be  advanced  to  elective  as  well  as 
other  ecclesiastical  appointments,  ^^  sufficienti  doctrina  eruditi  ;*' 
and  they  say  that  this  end  had  in  times  past  been  attained  by 
means  of  the  papal  provisions,  under  which  learned  men  of 
the  Universities  had  been  liberally  promoted,  until  the  time 
of  the  statutes  against  provisors ;  but  that  now,  though  the 
enforcement  of  these  statutes  has  been  somewhat  mitigated, 
the  number  of  students  is  rapidly  diminishing,  and  it  is  not 
doubted  but  that  the  Universities  will  soon  come  to  ruin,  un- 
less a  proper  remedy  be  speedily  applied.  Accordingly  we 
find  Archbishop  Arundel  shortly  afterwards  issuing  a  monition 
to  Merton  CoUege,-|-  in  which  he  complains  that  many  of  the 
fellows  who  have  for  years  been  nourished  there,  now  **  retro- 
spicientes,  vitamque  laicalem  eligentes,  uxores  ducunt***  The 
Archbishop  requires  them  to  take  orders  under  pain  of  ex- 
pulsion. "The  evil,"  says  Dr.  Lingard, j:  "continued  to  in- 
crease. Sixteen  years  later  it  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
Commons;  who  to  preserve  the  Universities  from  utter  destruc- 
tion, petitioned  the  king,  that  the  statutes  against  provison 
might  be  repealed,  or  an  adequate  remedy  might  be  provided.** 

Such  seems  to  have  been  the  effect  of  restricting  the  free 
exercise  of  ecclesiastical  power,  of  one  grand  step  towards 
bringing  the  Church  under  subjection  to  the  state.  The  lay 
patrons  used  their  power  to  a  worse  result  than  the  foreign 
spiritual  patron. 

But  whether  the  monks  had  all  the  benefices  in  their  hands, 
or  the  pope,  or  both  of  them,  or  neither,  whatever  was  the 
case  as  to  the  power  of  nominating  to  ecdesiastical  appoint- 

*  3  Wilkini  p.  242.  f  3  Wilkiu  p.  904w 

X  Vol.  V.  p.  64  i  Rot.  Pari.  iv.  81. 
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ments,  it  seems  the  bishops  were  sucii  tools  of  the  Pope,  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  a  restoration  of  discipline.  ^'  Reckless 
prostitDtion  in  their  appointment,"  no  '^regard  to  personal 
fitness,*'  but  ^^  to  high  connexions  and  the  interests  of  the 
papacy  f  ^*  children  made  bishops,'*  and  loaded  with  Church 
dignities;  such  Mr.  Tyler  would  have  lis  believe  are  not 
occasional  exceptions,  but  the  regular  habitual  state  of  things. 
As  to  appointing  children  bishops,  there  is  no  instance  of  this 
in  the  immediate  reign  of  Henry  V ;  we  do  not  recollect  an 
instance  in  the  years  immediately  adjoining ;  and  we  suspect 
that  Mr,  Tyler  is  merely  copying  Dr.  Ulleretone,  who  says 
vaguely  that  even  children  had  been  made  bishops,  but  does 
not  tell  us  (we  believe)  whether  it  was  under  Henry  V  or 
Henry  T. 

We  have  already  stated  that  in  the  beginning  of  tlie  fifteenth 
century  the  Church  was  losing  its  old  character  of  opponent 
to  the  state : — that  Church  and  state,  menaced  by  enemies  who 
were  at  once  rebels  and  heretics,  in  great  measure  threw  aside 
old  animosities,  and  were  leaning  for  support  on  each  other : — 
that  the  Church,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  was  being 
swallowed  up  in  the  preponderant  power  of  the  slate : — that 
the  principles  of  Nationalism  were  beginning  to  spread  most 
rapidly  throughout  the  Church.  It  is  obvious  that  either 
Mr.  Tyler's  representation  or  ours,  is  wrong.  To  clear  this 
point  up,  let  us  do  what  Mr.  Tyler  professes  to  do,  but  does 
not — let  us  avoid  vague  statements,  and  come  to  facts.  Mr. 
Tyler's  charge  is,  that  as  a  general  rule,  persons  notoriously 
unfitted  for  their  duties,  were  made  bishops,  and  were  ap- 
pointed from  the  corrupt  influence  of  the  Holy  See.  We  deny 
both  points  of  this  assertion. 

One  of  the  usual  Protestant — we  must  not  ssiy/raudsy  but — 
ingenuities  on  this  subject,  is  to  make  a  great  outcry  against 
an  appointment,  whenever  the  form  of  it  appears  to  have  been 
by  papal  provision.  The  appointment  of  English  bishops  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  the  result  of  a  com- 
promise between  conflicting  pretensions.  Accordingly  the 
form  of  appointment  partook,  as  we  might  expect,  of  the  nature 
of  the  compromise.  Three  parties  had  claims  to  the  appoint- 
ment; the  king,  the  chapter  or  monastery,  and  the  pope. 
First  of  all,  the  king  gives  "licentiam  eligendi,''  a  cong^  d^^lire^ 
to  the  chapter  or  the  monks.  The  chapter  elect  a  person  not 
likely  to  be  disagreeable  to  either  king  or  pope.  The  king 
allows  the  election.  The  matter  is  then  referred  to  the  pope, 
who  approving  of  it,  does  not  confirm  the  election,  but  setting 

\OU  VII. — NO.  xiv.  c  c 
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it  aside,  invests  the  bishop  elect,  by  a  bull  of  provision,  with 
the  spiritual  dignity  and  the  temporalities  attached  to  it.  The 
papal  bull  of  provision  is  received  in  this  country ;  the  king 
does  not  recognize  the  papal  right  to  confer  an  investiture  of 
the  temporalities,  of  which  he  has  the  possession  from  the 
death  of  the  last  bishop ;  and  finally,  on  the  renunciation  by 
the  bishop  elect  of  every  thing  in  the  bull  contrary  to  law  and 
the  rights  of  the  crown,  the  kins:  issues  his  warrant  to  restore 
him  the  temporalities.  In  one  of  the  first  appointments  of  the 
reign,  that  of  Chicheley  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury, 
we  see  these  very  steps.  On  Aninders  death,  the  prior  and 
monks  of  Canterbury  elect  Chicheley,  and  request  tne  king's 
assent.  Henry  writes  to  the  pope  begging  him  to  confirm 
the  election.*  The  pope,  instead  of  confirming  the  election, 
which  would  have  implied  a  renunciation  of  his  claims,  ap- 
points Chicheley  by  a  bull  of  provision.  Chicheley  accepts 
the  bull,  and  renouncing  evenrtning  in  it  that  was  contrary  to 
law,  obtains  a  restitution  of  the  temporalities  of  his  see.f 
From  a  transaction  like  this,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  in  whose 
hands  the  real  power  is  vested.  Forms,  we  all  know,  survive 
long  after  the  reality  has  vanished.  A  conjji  d^ilire  mav  be^ 
but  we  believe  is  not  always,  a  full  permission  to  elect  whom- 
soever the  elector  pleases.  However,  as  the  documents  them- 
selves throw  such  a  very  doubtful  light  on  the  matter,  it  seems 
desirable  to  endeavour  to  procure  more  authentic  intelligence. 

In  examining  the  list  of^  bishops  for  the  reign  of  Henry  V, 
we  find  the  names  of  eighteen  persons  raised  to  the  episcopal 
bench  or  translated.     They  are  as  follows : — 

Barrow,  William.  Doctor  of  laws  and  canon  of  Lincoln. 
Appointed  by  papal  bull.     (Godwin,  De  Prwsulibiis  Anglim*) 

Chaundler,John.  Dean  of  Salisbury  (9Rymer,5S9) ;  fr^Iv 
chosen  by  the  chapter,  there  being  then  no  pope.     (Godwin). 

Chicheley,  John.  Translated  from  St.  David's.  Before  his 
translation  he  was  employed  as  ambassador  in  all  tlie  French 
negotiations. 

Courtney,  Richard.  A  personal  friend  of  the  king.  (Tyler^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  147).  Ambassador  to  France  in  1414.  (9  Rynier» 
151, 189-90).  Accompanied  Henry  to  France,  where  he  died. 

Fleming,  Richard,  D.D.  Employed  by  Henry  in  the  court 
of  Rome,  in  1419;  (9  Rymer,  806,  864;  10  llymer,  161), 
and  also  after  being  made  bishop. 

Heyworth,  William.     Abbot  of  St.  Alban's.     (Godwin). 

*  9  Rymer,  p.  1 19.  f  Ibid.  p.  131.  Sec  alio  ibid.  pp.  331,  337, 3H  ^e. 
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Kemp,  John.  Employed  in  negotiations  with  Aragon  and 
France;  in  treating  for  the  capitulation  of  French  towns ;  and 
for  the  marriage  of  Henry  with  Katherine.  (9  Rymer,  pp. 
294-5,  496,  517,  785-6)- 

Ketterich,  John.  Proctor  of  Henry  at  the  court  of  Rome. 
(9  Rymer,  p.  12).  And  afterwards  in  the  king's  service  at 
Constance.     (Godwin). 

Lacy,  Edmund.  Professor  of  Divinity ;  Dean  of  the  king's 
chapel.  (9  Rymer,  pp.  422,  450).  Employed  in  state  affairs. 
(10  Rymer,  p.  115). 

Langdon,  tfohn. 

Morgan,  Philip.  Continually  employed  by  the  king  in 
negotiations,  and  attends  the  army  in  France.  (9  Rymer,  pp. 
141-2,  187,  221,  486,  517,  571,  774,  808). 

Nicols,  Benedict.     The  king's  chaplain.    (2  Tyler,  p.  149). 

Patryngton,  Stephen.  The  king's  confessor.  (9  Rymer,  p.  72.) 

Polton,  Thomas.  Dean  of  York ;  king's  proctor  at  the 
court  of  Rome.  Employed  by  the  king  at  the  council  of 
Constance.     (Godwin.     9  Rymer,  pp.  188,  871,  447,  567). 

SpoiFord,  Thomas.  Abbot  of  St.  Mary's,  York.  Ambas- 
sador at  Constance.  (9  Rymer,  pp.  162,  9). 

Wakering,  John.  Keeper  of  the  privy  seal.  Archdeacon 
of  Canterbury.     (9  Rymer,  pp.  154,  285,  321,  337,  854). 

Ware,  Henry.  King*s  commissioner  to  grant  safe  conducts, 
and  to  receive  the  oaths  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  Keeper 
of  the  privy  seal.     (9  Rymer  pp.  151,  894,  587). 

Whelpdale,  Roger,  Master  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 
(Godwin). 

Thus,  we  see,  that  out  of  the  eighteen,  there  are  only  five 
who  were  not  employed  immediately  about  the  King's  person, 
or  else  in  important  state  affairs.  So  much  as  to  the  influence 
under  which  they  were  appointed.  Then  as  to  the  character 
of  the  men.  Let  us  take  Protestant  authority  and  hear  what 
is  said,  not  only  of  the  bishops  who  were  appointed  under 
Henry  V,  but  of  those  who  were  on  the  episcopal  bench  at  the 
time  of  his  accession  to  the  throne.  We  have  been  able  to  find 
none  to  correspond  in  any  way  to  Mr.  Tyler's  description, 
except  perhaps  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Beaufort,  the  King's 
uncle ;  and  even  of  him  we  are  told,  that  "  however  inatten- 
tive he  might  have  been  to  the  welfare  of  his  diocese,  in  ihe 
earlier  part  of  his  government,  towards  the  latter  end  of  his  life 
his  whole  thoughts  seemed  bent  towards  that  end."*  Kemp, 
— -  -  -  ■ 

•  Dugdale's  "  Monaslicon,'*  by  EUis. 
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Bishop  of  Rochester,  London,  and  Chichester,  and  afterwards, 
Archbishop  of  York,  being  employed  very  deeply  in  state 
affairs,  we  are  told,  left  the  affairs  of  his  province  of  York  in 
great  confusion.  (Godwin.)  For  the  rest  we  find  praise  and 
eulogy, 

Fleming,  Bishopof  Lincoln,  and  his  brother.  Dean  of  Lincoln, 
"  Viri  doctrinal  ac  eruditione  insignes."     (Godwin,  p.  287.) 

Lacy  of  Exeter,     "  Magn&  vir  pietate."     (lb.  p.  418.) 

Courtney  of  Norwich.  "  Vir  eruditione  eximi^  morum 
sanctitate."     (lb.  p.  488.) 

Wakering  of  Norwich.  "  Diocesim,  novem  per  annos, 
prudenti&  ac  moderationis  magnll  cum  laude  gubernasset, 
Courtneio  ob  eruditionem,  prudentiam  caeterasque  animi  vir- 
tutes  haudquaquam  postponendus."  (lb,  pp.  488*9.)  '^He 
bears  the  character  of  a  religious,  modest,  chaste,  generous, 
and  obliging  gentleman."  (Dart's  Cant.  Cathedral j  p.  196. 
See  also  Blomefield's  Norfolk.) 

Langdon  of  Rochester.  ^^Ita  feliciter  in  omni  literarum 
genere  adhuc  adolescensr  se  exercuit,  .  •  .  •  ut  inde  non  in- 
fima  laus  illi  accreverit,"  (Godwin.)  *^  An  able  historian,** 
(Dugdale's  Monasticon^  vol.  iv.  p.  405.) 

Patryngton  of  Chichester.  ^^Homo  doctissimus,**  from 
Walsingham,     (Godwin.) 

WheTpdale  of  Carlisle.  "  Opuscula  scripsit  non  pauca.'*  (I^) 

Arundel,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  ^^Antistes  procul  dubio 
egregius,  vir  sapiens  et  magno  satis  animo  prseditus."  (Ih.) 
^*  As  a  churchman,  he  was  of  great  learning,  and  very  circum- 
spect, and  indefatigable  in  the  exercise  of  his  archiepiscopal 
functions,"     (Dart,  p.  158.) 

Clifford  of  London.  Ambassador  to  Constance,  took  a  lead- 
ing part,  and  was  the  first  to  name  Martin  V  pope.  ^  He 
was  a  man  endowed  with  great  wisdom  and  probi^,  ibr 
which  he  was  beloved  both  by  the  prince  and  people.  .  •  • 
He  gave  1,000  marks  to  the  poor  scholars  of  BurnePs  Inn* 
in  Oxford."  (Newcourt's  Repertoritim^  vol,  i.  p.  21,)  He 
was  confessor  to  Richard  II,  and  so  highly  esteemed,  that  the 

Earliament  in  1401  twice  petitioned  Henry  IV  to  assent  to  his 
eing  made  Bishop  of  Bath  by  papal  provision,  **  He  was 
esteemed  a  very  wise  and  learned  man,"  (Dart*8  Canterbury 
Cathed.  p.  195') 

Repyngdon  of  Lincoln.  **  Vir  (ut  ilia  ferebant  tempers) 
e^^regie  eruditus:  doctrine  Wiclefiane  propugnator  aliquanw 

dmacerrimus;  in  corruptelas  pontificias vehementer 

inveh  ebatur.     ( Godwin. ) 
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Burghil  of  Coventry  &  Lich.  Chaplain  to  Richard  II.    (lb.) 

Bubwitb  of  Bath  and  Wells.     '*  Alit  hodie  viginti  et  qua- 

tuor  egenos  homines ;  partim  viros,  partim  mulieres 

Bibliothecam  pulcherrimam  construxit.  .  •  •  Creditur  porro 
magnam  pecuniam  eum  elargitum  ad  structuram  campa- 
nilis,  etc.*'     (lb.) 

Sta£Pord  of  Exeter.  '^  Numero  sociorum  in  collegio  Exoniensi, 
duos  novos  adjecit,  et  praedia  contulit  quibus  alerentur.    (lb.) 

Chicheley  of  Canterbury,  "  He  had  a  true  judgment  and 
firm  courage,  with  a  generous  temper,  and  was  a  great  patron 
and  promoter  of  learning.  He  despised  wealth,  and  was  free 
from  aspiring,  and  asserted  the  rights  of  the  crown,  and  the 
liberties  of  this  church  against  papal  usurpation.  (Tran^/a- 
tor  of  Duck's  Life  of  Chicheley.  Dedication  to  Archbishop 
Tenison* 

Peverel  of  Worcester.  "  Opuscula  edidit  non  pauca."  (God- 
win.) "  He  repaired  the  manor-houses  of  his  bishoprick." 
(Dugdale's  Monasticon.) 

Mascall  of  Hereford.  "  Totum  ad  literas  animum  conver- 
tens  Oxonium  se  contulit :  ibique  Aristotele  praeceptore  ali- 
quandiu  usus,  ad  sacrosanctae  theologisB  studia,  tanquam  ad 
perennem  divinas  scientiae  fontem  properabat.  Pervenit  tan- 
dem quo  voluit,  nempe  ad  genuinam,  sinceram  ac  rectam  (ut 
putabat)  Evangelicae  doctrinae  cognitionem.  Deinde  omnes 
vitae  suae  actus  ita  temperavit,  lit  acceptis  Christi  praeceptis 
(quantum  permitiebat  humana  fragilitas)  velle  respondere 
videretur,  etc."     (Godwin.) 

Langley  of  Durham.  Chancellor  and  cardinal.  ^'Libras 
plus  minus  quingentas  hie  impendit  in  restauratione  Galilaeaet 
m  occidentali  parte  ecclesiae  Dunelmensis,  etc.  Duas  etiam 
scholas  fundavit."     (lb.) 

Heyworth  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield.  "  Vir  fuit  suis  in 
temporibus  tam  Deo  delectus,  quam  hominibus,  etc. ;  quia 
pastor  effectus,  et  pastoris  baculum  in  manu  su^  in  gregis 
tuitionem  deferens,  pastoraliter  satis  lupos  fugaverat  a  cauns, 
ovesque,  quaesivit  diligenter  errantes,  ac  inventas  rursus  re- 
duxit  in  humeris  suis."  (Dugdale*s  Monasticon.  See  St. 
Alhan's.) 

We  are  then  told  that  the  extent  of  the  abuse  in  this 
country — *^  a  state  of  things  which  naturally  indisposed  the 
pope  towards  any  change  for  the  better — may  be  inferred  from 
two  facts;  that  he  (in  defiance  of  the  statutes  of  Edward  III 
and  Richard  II)  had  by  his  own  authority  created  thirteen 
bishops  in  the  province  of  Canterbury  in  two  years ;  and  had 
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appointed  his  nephew  Prospero  Colonna,  a  boy  of  only  fourteen 
years  of  age,  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  with  fourteen  bene- 
fices in  England.*'  .  Let  us  first  tie  the  author  down  to  time. 
He  is  speaking  of  an  event  which  took  place  in  the  year  1419, 
and  he  says  that  at  that  time  the  pope  was  indisposed,  &c. 
because  he  had  created,  &c.  The  two  years  must  then  be 
anterior  to  1419.  Further,  the  pope  did  these  wicked  things 
in  defiance  of  the  statutes  of  Edward  III  and  Richard  11. 
The  date  of  the  latter  acts  referred  to  is  about  1390.  There- 
fore the  wholesale  creation  specified,  must  have  been  some- 
where between  1390  and  1419.  Now  it  is  a  remarkable  &ct 
that  between  1390  and  1419,  no  two  successive  years  can  be 
pointed  out  in  which  thirteen  bishops  were  appointed  by  any 
one,  either  pope  or  king. 

The  two  successive  yeai's  in  which  there  was  the  largest 
creation  of  bishops,  are  the  years  1407  and  1408,  in  which 
there  were  ten  appointments.  In  1395-6  there  were  nine  or 
ten  appointments;  in  1419-20,  eight;  in  1404^  seven;  in 
1418-19,  seven;  in  1417-18,  six,  and  so  on.  But  in  none  do 
we  find  thirteen. 

Whether  Mr.  Tyler  has  been  on  this  occasion  copying 
JhicKs  Life  of  Archbishop  Chwhelef/9  we  cannot  tell ;  but  we 
there  read  (p.  90)  that  Martin  V,  **  within  two  years*  time^ 
made  thirteen  bishops  in  the  province  of  Canterbury ;  taking 
his  opportunity  while  the  king  was  engaged  in  the  war  witii 
France,  to  venture  upon  an  action  which  Edward  III  and 
Richard  II  had  prohibited  by  most  severe  laws.'*  This  at 
once  confines  the  question  to  the  period  between  the  latter 
end  of  1417  and  September  1422;  within  which  years  the 
number  of  episcopal  appointments  in  the  province  of  Canter- 
bury was  as  follows. 

1417—4      1419—5      1421—3 
1418-2      1420—3      1422—1 

In  the  year  1418-1422  inclusive,  there  were  fifteen  new 
creations  or  translations,  in  the  episcopal  bench,  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Canterbury  and  York. 

Fleming,        Lincoln  Ware,        'J 

Hey  worth,     Coventry  &  Lichfield.     Kemp  &     >  Chichester. 

Kemp,  London.  Polton,       I 

^™"-}^«-         Es;^t }»«"««" 

Morgan,        Worcester.  Ikrrow,         Bangor. 

Spofford,    /Hereford.  Whelpdale,   Carlisle. 
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Of  these  fifteen  appointments,  it  may  be  seen  from  our 
former  list,  eleven  are  of  persons  in  the  employment  of 
Henry  ;  and  it  is  therefore  absurd  to  talk  of  them  as  nominees- 
of  the  pope.  Of  the  remaining  four,  Heywortb,  Bishop  of 
Coventry  and  Lichfield,  is  described  as  beloved  of  God  and 
man,  and  a  true  shepherd  of  his  flock ;  Langdon  of  Rochester^ 
as  a  man  of  great  learning  from  his  youth  up,  and  an  able 
historian ;  Whelpdale  of  Carlisle  was  a  man  of  erudition  and 
the  author  of  several  works ;  Barrow,  Bishop  of  Bangor,  is  the 
fourth  and  last.  Whether  these  four  appointments  were  made 
by  the  pope  of  his  own  authority,  neither  we  nor  Mr.  Tyler 
know  certainly.  Does  Mr.  Tyler  think  that  for  those  "  dark 
ages*^  they  are  appointments  that  any  Catholic  has  to  blush  at  ? 

But  then,  says  Mr.  Tyler,  look  at  this  fact  as  a  specimen  of 
the  abuses  of  the  times ;  **  the  pope  had  appointed  his  nephew, 
Prospero  Colonna,  a  boy  of  only  fourteen  years  of  ^e.  Arch- 
deacon of  Canterbury,  with  fourteen  benefices  in  England." 
One  naturally  feels  a  difficulty  in  contradicting  a  statement 
for  which  no  authority  is  given,  because  it  may  rest  on  evi- 
dence that  has  been  overlooked.  However,  in  this  case,  we 
think  we  have  not  far  to  go.  The  conclusion  of  the  sentence 
we  have  just  quoted  from  Duck's  Life^  about  the  thirteen 
bishops  in  two  years,  is  as  follows : — ^'  he  also  made  his  nephew, 
&c.  archdeacon,  &c.,  to  whom  some  years  after,  to  gratify  the 
pope,  the  king  granted  the  profits  of  as  many  benefices  in 
England  as  did  not  exceed  fifty  marks  yearly."  Now,  it  will 
be  observed  first  of  all,  that  Mr.  Tyler  is  not  borne  out  by 
Mr.  Duck,  (if  that  be  his  authority,)  as  to  the  fourteen  bene- 
fices, nor  as  to  the  pope  appointing  to  any  benefices  whatever. 
Mr.  Duck  savs,  the  king  granted,  &c.  to  gratify  the  pope ;  a 
most  material  distinction,  where  the  case  is  brought  forward  as 
evidence  of  a  systematic  appointment  by  the  pope,  on  bis  own 
authority.  For  that  part  of  the  story  we  daresay  Mr.  Tyler 
has  some  other  evidence,  though  we  confess  we  know  not 
what.  In  the  next  place,  if  we  take  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  several  Protestant  writers,  Mr.  Duck  is  not  borne  out  by 
the  fact ;  for  in  both  Hasted's  Kent*  and  Somner's  Antiqui- 
ties of  Canterbury^  by  Batteley,t  it  is  stated,  as  indeed  the 
fact  is,  not  that  the  king  granted  Colonna  ^  the  profits  of  as 
many  benefices  in  England  as  did  not  exceed  fifty  marks,*' 
but  "  granted  him  to  enjoy  as  many,  &c. ;"  that  is,  gave  him 
license  to  receive  from  the  pope  a  grant  of  as  many  benefices 

•  Vol.  iv.  p.  784.  t  Part  1.  p.  161  ;  Pari  II.  p.  157. 
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as  did  not  exceed  that  sum :  in  other  words,  dispensed  with 
the  statutes  of  provisors  to  that  extent.  Thirdly,  it  does  not 
even  appear,  that  under  this  licence,  the  pope  conferred  anj 
appointment  on  his  nephew  whatever;  for  Mr.  Hasted  and 
Mr.  Somner  continue  as  follows :  ^  But  he  seems  to  have 
fallen  short  of  the  benefit  of  this  grants  which  might  be  occa- 
sioned partly  by  the  sudden  death  of  the  pope,  &c!^  We  may 
mention,  that  Dart*  records  the  appointment  of  Cokxnna,  but 
says  nothing  whatever  about  the  fourteen  benefices.  Fourthly 
and  lastly,  Dart,  Hasted,  and  Somner,  all  mention  this  as  'a 
special  and  very  remarkable  case,  which  was  not  allowed  with- 
out the  strongest  precautions  against  its  being  drawn  into  a 
precedent.  ^^  As  he  could  not  be  capable  of  thb  dignity,  by 
the  laws  of  the  realm,  being  an  alien,  the  pope  so  far  prevailed 
on  the  king,  that  he  was,  by  royal  indulgence,  made  a  denizen, 
and  capable  of  the  same ;  but  so,  that  the  pope  should  by  hit 
bully  in  express  words,  give  way  to  the  patron,  freely  to  confer 
it  afterwards,  as  it  should  fall  void,  and  that  this  mdulgence 
should  not  be  drawn  into  an  example.'^ 

Mr.  Tyler's  assertion,  that  the  first  blow  to  this  growing 
usurpation  was  given  by  the  chapter  of  York,  in  the  case  of 
Fleming,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  the  beginning  of  Henry  VI, 
is  monstrous.  The  statutes  of  provisors  had  been  passed  thirty 
or  forty  years  before,  and  had  given  such  a  blow,  to  use  Mr. 
Tyler's  language,  that  the  whole  current  of  ecclesiastical  ap- 
pointments had  been  turned,  as  we  have  seen,  into  a  new 
channel,  even  to  the  threatened  annihilation  of  the  Universi- 
ties. Mr.  Tyler  himself  gives  an  instance  (vol.  ii.  p.  43,  n.), 
that  occurred  eighteen  years  previously ;  viz.  Hal  lam,  Bisbop 
of  Salisbury,  ^'  appointed  by  the  ()ope  to  the  archbishopric  of 
York ;  to  which  appointment  the  king  objected.  *  llie  nomi- 
nation of  the  pope  was  not  persisted  in,  and  Hallam  was  con- 
secrated Bishop  of  Salisbury.'*  Mr.  Tyler  also  gives  a  case 
(vol.  ii.  pp.  44-5)  from  the  year  books,  (sixteen  years  before 
Fleming's  case)  the  whole  tenor  of  which  completely  disproves 
the  above  assertion. 

So  much  as  to  the  episcopal  order  in  England  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  growing  evil  of  the 
times  was  not  subserviency  to  the  po|)e, — but,  we  repeat  it, 
subserviency  to  the  king,  the  weakening  of  tlie  bonds  which 
held  men  to  the  church,  and  the  strengtliening  of  those  which 
kept  them  organized  in  a  merely  political  or  civil  life.     In  the 


•   «c 
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persons  of  the  bishops,  the  Church  in  England  was  becoming 
the  slave  and  adulator  of  the  crown,  not  the  willing  tool  of 
the  Court  of  Rome.  The  tone  of  some  of  the  bishops,  in 
their  addresses  to  Henry,  points  the  way, — afar  off,  it  is  true, 
but  yet  distinctly  enough, — to  the  blasphemous  flattery  and 
idolatry  of  the  times  of  James  I.*  The  growing  evil  of  the 
times  was  not  what  Mr.  Tyler  supposes  it  to  be.  It  was  the 
rise  and  growth  of  the  foul  spirit  of  Nationalism  in  Church 
affairs,  the  supremacy  of  the  State  over  the  Church,  which  in 
fngland  produced  its  due  fruits  in  the  butcheries  and  rapine 
of  the  Reformation,  defended  and  promoted  by  bishops  to 
gratify  the  civil  power;  and  in  France  annihilated  all  the 
mternal  life  of  the  Church,  and  laid  it  bare  and  defenceless  to 
the  axes  and  hatchets  of  the  Atheists  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion. The  Church  sinking  down  for  protection  into  the  em- 
braces of  the  State^  losing  that  Divine  creative  life  which  had 
enabled  it  in  times  of  lawless  anarchy  to  create  and  mould  the 
State,  by  which  it  was  now  being  wasted  and  emasculated; — 
its  ministers  coming  more  and  more  to  consider  themselves, 
and  to  be  considered,  as  state  officers,  serving  the  magistrate 
for  pay  and  power  in  one  department,  just  as  the  soldier 
served  him  for  pay  and  honour  in  another;  these  were  the 
real  abuses  of  the  time,  which  were  as  yet  only  in  their 
infancy,  and  to  be  discerned  by  the  light  of  after  occurrences. 
The  heart  was  still  sound.  In  spite  of  Mr.  Tyler,  the  order 
of  bishops  was  for  the  most  part  pure ;  and  while  the  heads 
of  the  cnurch  were  untainted,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude^ 
that  no  very  deeply- rooted  disease  had  spread  throughout  the 
inferior  members. 

As  to  the  dignitaries  of  lower  rank  it  is  obvious  to  any  one 
who  runs  his  eye  over  the  lists  in  Willis,f  that  the  appoint- 
ments of  foreigners  to  the  lucrative  posts  in  the  Church  which 
had  in  times  past  been  not  uncommon,  were  at  an  end  before 
the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century.  With  that  century  the 
intrusion  of  foceigners  into  high  dignities  of  the  Church  ceases. 
If  any  additional  proof  were  wanting,  the  instance  of  Colonna 
before  detailed  supplies  it.  In  this  department  of  the  Church, 
too,  Nationalism  has  become  almost  preponderant. 

If  we  examine  the  religious  houses  we  have  the  same  results. 
Even  those  priories  and  monasteries  which,  from  the  connexion 
of  England  with  Normandy^  had  been  wholly  foreign  ori- 
ginally, had  now  become  English.     The  reign  of  iSnry  V 

*  As  a  specimen,  see  the  letter  of  the  bishop  of  Lichfield,  9  Rjmer,  p.  680. 
f  **  Survey  of  Cathedrals,"  or  iji  Newcourt's  "  Rcpertorium." 
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is  remarkable  for  putting  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  con&ca^ 
tion  of  the  alien  priories.  These  were  aaughter-establishments 
to  foreign  monasteries,  and  principally  to  those  in  Normandy. 
Some  of  them  paid  a  fixed  tribute  to  the  parent,  and  others 
accounted  for  their  whole  income.  From  the  time  of  Edward  I, 
it  had  been  usual  for  the  kings  of  England,  in  time  of  war 
with  France,  to  seize  either  the  tribute,  or,  as  the  case  might 
be,  the  whole  revenue  of  these  alien  priories.  But  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  Henry  V  witnessed  their  final 
suppression  by  act  of  parliament.  The  estates  were  given  to 
the  crown,  and  were  afterwards  doled  out,  for  the  most  part, 
though  not'  without  exception,  to  other  ecclesiastical  uses  at 
the  will  of  the  monarch. 

The  monasteries  of  the  order  of  Cluni  present  the  same  ap- 
pearance. There  were  about  forty  houses  of  this  order  which 
were  all  founded  previous  to  a.d.  1222.  "  '^^7  "were  all 
governed  by  foreigners,  had  more  French  than  English  monks 
m  them,  and  were  not  only  subject  to  the  foreign  houses  of 
Cluni,  La  Charite-sur- Loire,  St.  Martin-des-Champs  at  Paris, 
but  could  be  visited  by  them  only.  None  of  their  priors  were 
elected  by  the  respective  convents,  but  named  by  the  above 
mentioned  foreign  houses.  They  could  not  receive  the  profeft- 
sion  of  their  novices  in  England,  nor  could  so  much  as  any  of 
their  differences  be  determined  here ;  but  they  were  obliged 
in  almost  all  cases  to  go  to  their  superiors  beyond  sea ;  by 
which  means  the  greatest  part  of  their  revenues  were  carried 
to  those  foreign  houses ;  and  upon  that  account  during  the  wars 
with  France,  the  diflPerent  establishments  of  this  order  were 
generally  seized  into  the  king's  hands."*  Yet,  so  strong  was 
the  stream  of  Nationalism  in  the  Church  at  that  time,  that  even 
this  portion  of  it,  the  most  unnational  of  all,  became  finally 
domesticated  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
**  After  the  petition"  (of  some  ofthese  houses)  "  to  the  Parw 
liament  at  Winchester,  (4  Ed\»'ard  III)  these  inconveniences 
were  by  degrees  removed.  Some  of  their  houses  were  in  that 
and  the  following  reign,  made  denizen.  Bermondsey  was 
made  an  Abbey,  and  all  of  them  at  last  discharged  from  all 
manner  of  subjection  and  obedience  to  the  foreign  Abbey8.**-|- 
This  seems  to  have  been  consummated  about  tlie  reign  of 
Henry  the  Fifth.  We  need  say  little  about  the  election  of  the 
heads  of  houses,  because  we  suppose  no  one  is  so  fooliali  as  to 
attribute  their  election  to  the  poi)e. 

*  d  Dugd.  Prvf.  p.  iv.  t  Ibkl. 
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<'  Tlie  scandalous  lives  and  immoralities/'  of  the  monks  next 
claim  our  attention ;  as  to  which  we  have  to  observe,  that  their 
enemies  among  the  secular  clergy  did,  indeed,  even  at  that 
time,  brin^  sweeping  general  accusations  against  them,  and 
there  is  evidence  enough  to  show  that  there  may  have  been  some 
monks  of  scandalous  lives.  But  that  the  scandal  was  the  rule 
and  innocence  the  exception,  is  a  proposition  which  is  not  only 
devoid  of  proof,  but  may  we  think  be  rebutted  even  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time  by  tolerably  strong  presumptions.  We  have  said 
that  there  are  instances  of  scandalous  lives;  but  it  is  to  be  noted, 
that  we  learn  the  abuse  only,  or  almost  only,  from  the  reform- 
ation of  the  abuse.  Thus,  about  the  year  1409,*  we  learn  that 
the  prioress  of  the  nunnery  of  Wilberfosse  in  Yorkshire  was 
not  very  eminent  for  good  works.  But  how  do  we  learn  it? 
Why  from  the  "  CJommissio  ad  inquirendum  super  vitS,  et 
regimine  Elenss  Dakyrs  Priorissae  de  Wilberfosse,  variisque 
ejus  excessibus  et  defectibus."  In  the  year  1397,  there  was  a 
visitation  of  Nun  Monkton  Abbey  in  tne  same  county  ;f  and 
we  discover  the  prioress  Margaret  Fayriax  to  have  been  too 
lax  in  dress  and  m  discipline,  in  receiving  visits,  in  restoring 
nuns  fallen  into  sin,  and  in  allowing  them  to  receive  presents. 
Whereupon  there  straightway  issued  an  injunction,  that  cer- 
tain specified  persons  were  not  to  have  any  intercourse  with 
the  prioress,  or  with  any  of  the  nups,  except  in  presence  of 
two  of  the  elder  nuns,  under  pain  of  excommunication.  Clerks 
were  forbidden  to  pay  visits  without  a  reasonable  cause,  and 
a  reform  of  the  excesses  in  dress  was  ordered.  About  the 
year  1408,^  in  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Humberstayn  in 
Lincolnshire,  brother  Thomas  de  Fryshnay,  a  monk  of  the 
Abbey,  was  accused  to  the  Archbishop  of  apostacy,  whereupon 
a  mandate  issued  to  correct  the  evil  complained  of.  In  the 
tentl)  of  Henry  VI,  we  read  that  the  revenues  of  Alcester 
Abbey  in  Warwickshire,  were  wasted.  In  the  Abbey  of 
Westminster,  we  find  the  Abbot,  William  de  Colchester,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV,  taking  an  active  part  on  the  side  of  the 
deposed  king,  and  engaged  in  conspiracies  against  the  new 
monarch,  but  we  do  not  read  that  the  monks  were  dissolute.§ 
We  observe  in  the  very  concise  index  of  remarkable  occur- 
rences appended  to  the  very  voluminous  History  of  Norfolk^ 
by  Blomefield  and  his  continuator,  the  "  incontinency  and 
irregularities  of  the  popish  clergy  at  Yarmouth."     We  turn 

*  4  Dugdalc,  p.  354.  f  lb.  p.  194.  %  lb.  p.  430. 

§  Ncale's  "  Westminster  Abbey." 
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to  the  text  and  we  find  five  or  six  instances  in  upwards  of  a 
century,  but  all  punished ;  and  the  only  one  of  importance 
occurs  in  9  Edward  IV,  in  the  midst  of  the  civil  wars.  The 
writer — himself  a  clergyman — in  the  true  spirit  of  a  French 
philosopher  or  Scotch  economist,  makes  exceeding  merry 
over  the  doings  of  these  *' clerical  gentry/'  In  14S9,  in  tlie 
nunnery  of  St.  Helen%  London,*  there  had  been  found 
*'  many  defautes  and  excesses,  the  wiche  nedy the  notory  cor* 
reccyon  and  reformacyon.  We  (Dean  and  Chapter  of  St. 
PauVs)  wyllying  vertu  to  be  cherished,  and  holy  relygion  for 
to  be  kepte,  &c.  ordeyne  **  certain  constitutions,  which  were  to 
be  kept  under  pain  ^*  of  excomniunicacyoneand  other  lawfulle 
peynes."  These  instances  of  abuse,  which,  besides,  are  ex- 
ceedingly rare,  are  not  exactly  of  the  kind  to  make  us  believe 
that  corruption  was  the  order  of  the  day. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  evidences  of  soundness  and  good 
order,  are  by  no  means  rare.  The  charucter  of  the  episcc^>al 
bench  in  this  reign  affords  some  little  presumption  in  &vour 
of  the  regulars,  for  some  of  them  were  themselves  monks,  and 
othei*s  elected  by  the  monks  attached  to  the  cathedral  churches. 
Thus  we  have  already  seen  that  Bishop  Chaundler  was  elected 
bishop  by  the  monks  during  a  papsu  interregnum,  and  we 
find  no  complaint  of  his  character  or  conduct.  Ardibishop 
Chicheley  too — ^^  that  exemplary  prelate  '*  as  a  Protestant 
writer  calls  him — when  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  having  been  a 
monk,  was  elected  for  their  Archbishop  by  the  monks  of 
Canterbury.  William  Hey  worth,  again.  Bishop  of  Coventryy 
<^  beloved  of  God  and  man,"  was  Abbot  of  St  Albans. 

But  out  of  the  episcopal  order,  we  have  a  good  deal  of 
positive  testimony  to  the  learning,  virtue,  and  public  spirit  of 
the  monks  of  those  times.  To  begin  with  one  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  a  good  deal  of  our  knowledge  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Fifth  :  Thomas  de  Elmham,  a  man  of  learning,  was 
Prior  of  Lenton  in  Nottingham.f  John  de  Wethampstede» 
Prior  of  Gloucester  College  Oxford,  and  twice  Abbot  of  St. 
Alban's,  '*  wrote  many  excellent  works,  most  of  which  he  dedi- 
cated  to  his  patron,  Humphrey  duke  of  Gloucester."  For  hia 
great  benefactions  to  the  college,  he  received  the  thanks  of 
tne  Benedictines,  (to  whom  it  belonged)  and  in  14S8  was 
*^  pronounced  the  chief  benefactor  and  second  founder  **  of  the 
college.^  Hugo  Legatus,  a  member  of  the  same  college^  wrote 
commentaries  on  Hunt,  Archithreniumf  and  Boeth.  de  CofUoLi 

•  4  Dugd.  Mod.  p.  535.  ^  dDugd.         t  4  Dugd..  p.  405.         )  IbkL 
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John  Langden,  another  member,  was  **  an  able  historiani*'  and 
as  we  have  already  seen,  Bishop  of  Rochester.* 

In  Buckfastleigh  Abbey  in  Devonshire,  between  the  years 
137S  and  1415,  we  find  William  Slade,  who  distinguished 
himself  by  his  works  entitled  Flores  Moralium,  Questiones 
de  Animdj  and  Questiones  super  ouaiuor  libros  sententiariim.f 

Among  the  priors  of  Christchurch,  Canterbury,  we  find 
Robert  Hathbrand,|  **  a  man  of  extraordinary  piety,  humility, 
modesty,  and  devotion,  insomuch  that  he  never  administered 
at  the  altar  without  weeping.  Yet  in  temporal  affairs  he  was 
discreet  and  prudent."     He  died  in  1370. 

The  same  monastery,  from  1391  to  1411,  had  for  its  prior 
Thomas  Chillenden,  "  a  very  great  and  excellent  man,"  and  a 

Srreat  benefactor  to  the  Church.  "  He  is  likewise  remarkable 
or  writing  commentaries  on  the  ancient  laws.  After  he  had 
wisely  and  honourably  governed  this  church  twenty  years," 
he  died  in  141 1.§  He  was  elected  Bishop  of  Rochester,  but 
he  declined  tlie  appointment.j|  ^^In  his  time  flourished 
William  Gyllingham,  a  monk  of  this  church,  and  a  famous 
historian;'*  *^as  also  John  Bockingham,  D.D.  who  wrote 
Questions  on  the  Master  of  the  Sentences  and  Disputations, % 
Shortly  afterwards  we  find  William  Mollush,  prior,  *^a  man 
recorded  in  the  obituary  to  have  been  of  great  purity  in 
religion."** 

In  the  Monastery  at  Gloucester,  (1381-14ll)ff  "Walter 
Trowcestre,  the  chamberlain  of  the  monastery,  was  chosen 
Abbot*  He  procured  from  the  pope  a  grant  of  the  mitre,  and 
began  the  building  of  the  neat  cloisters,  whose  curious  ceiling 
and  ornamental  workmanship,  are  nowhere  surpassed :  all  the 
windows  along  the  south  cloister  are  contrived  for  writing 
places  for  the  use  of  the  monastery ;"  (the  grateful  reader 
will  here  remember  to  whom  he  is  indebted  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  any  of  the  remains  of  ancient  literature),  "and  at  the 
west  end  of  the  north  cloister  there  are  many  neat  washing 
places,  &c." 

1419-1437,  John    Marewent.       "He  built  the  west  part 

of  the  church,  and  made  the  porch  and  west  frontispiece  from 

the  ground;  designing,  if  he  had  lived,  to  have  made  the 

whole  body  of  the  church  of  like  work.^JJ 

Glastonbury  Monastery.  1374-1420,  John  Chinnock,  Abbot 

*  4  Dugd.  Mod.  p.  405.  f  5  Dugd.  p.  384.   %  Dart's  *<  Cant  Cath."  p.  184,  &e. 
§  Ibid.  p.  laS.  II  4  Hasted's  "  Kent,**  p.  564.  %  Dugdale. 

•*  Dart.  p.  186.  ft  Sir  Robert  Alkyns  **  HisL  of  Gloucester,"  p.  66^ 
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^^  He  finished  what  had  been  began  by  bis  predecessor.  He 
likewise  rebuilt  the  ruined  cloister,  the  dormitory  and  fraCery, 
and  finished  the  buildings  of  the  great  hall  and  chapter 
house."* 

Croyland.  Thomas  de  Overton.  '^  Towards  the  close  of 
his  administration  he  became  blind ;  but,  at  die  earnest  desire 
of  the  convent,  still  continued  to  govern  them,  the  manage- 
ment of  their  afiairs  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  his  successor 
Richard  Upton,  who  appears  to  have  consulted  the  interest  of 
his  monastery  in  every  tning."f 

Ramsey  Monastery.  John  Tychemarsh.  ^<  Iste  fuit  nobilis 
pater  ;  renovavit  lapsa,  construxit  et  posuit  nova."t 

Wroxhall  Nunnery.  Isabella  Walsh,  prioress,  September  S, 
1425.  ^*  Fuit  mulier  honesta,  provida,  et  discreta,  libera  el 
legitima,  et  in  setate  legitimd  constituta,  nulloque  crimine 
irretita,  sed  moribus  et  virtutibus  multipliciter  insignita.''§ 

Polslo  Nunnery,  Devon.  1404-1438,  Mathilda  Talbot, 
prioress.  ''Bishop  Lacy,  May  17,  1439,  granted  an  indul- 
gence of  forty  days  to  all  such  as  should  say  a  paternoster  and 
an  ave^  for  the  remse  of  the  soul  of  this  prioress,  and  the 
souls  of  all  the  faithful  departed.'*  || 

Walden  Abbey,  Essex.  Mention  is  made  of  the  pietv  of 
Joan  (widow)  Countess  of  Hereford  and  Essex,  who  lived 
here  after  her  husband^s  death,  and  was  a  great  benefactor  to 
the  church.  Continuing  '^  a  widow,  she  spent  a  great  part  of 
her  time  in  the  church,  exercising  herself  in  devout  prayers  and 
meditations."  She  die<l  April,  1419,  and  was  buried  near  her 
husband  in  the  Abbey.^  We  think  we  may  fairly  assume^  as 
to  these  two  last  cases,  fii*st,  that  the  indulgence  would  not 
have  been  granted  for  a  prioress  of  ^^  scandalous  life ;"  and 
secondly  tnat  the  lady  would  not  have  spent  her  time  in 
Walden  Abbey  if  the  monks  had  been  men  *'  of  scandalous 
lives." 

St.  Bernard's  College,  Oxford.**  Archbishop  Chicheley 
founded  this  College  in  1437,  for  Cistercian  scholars;  because^ 
having  no  place  for  their  order  in  Oxford,  they  lived  separate, 
and  could  not  properly  perform  divine  service  or  keep  the 
rules  of  their  order ;  on  which  account,  *'  Some  devout 
scholars  finding  themselves  troubled  in  their  consciences)  have 
formerly  refrained  the  University :  and  some,  though  they 
were  elected  according  to  the  custom  of  their  order  to  go  to 
Oxon  to  obtain  philosophical  learning,  have  notwithstanding 

*  Dugd.     f  lb.     t  Il>*     §   1  £>U5(1.  p.  Hi).  Du^d.  Wurw.  bv  Thoiiian,  ii.  p.  GI9. 
II  Dujd.  iv.  p.  426.  %  Ibid.  iv.  p.  1 10.  ••  Ibid.  v.  715. 
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refused  so  to  do,  to  the  great  detriment  of  science  and  renown 
belonging  to  that  order." 

With  regard  to  the  instances  of  money  spent  by  abbots  in 
the  reparation  and  beautifying  of  their  houses,  we  may  observe, 
that  the  period  of  immorality  in  a  convent  was  a  period  of 
waste ;  in  which  view  we  have  already  quoted  the  instance  of 
Alcester  Abbey.  The  times  of  thrift,  and  consequently  of 
wealth,  or  of  additions  to  the  outward  splendour  of  the 
abbeys,  were  times  of  virtue :  that  is,  were  times  when  the 
monks,  having  in  their  hands  large  funds,  did  not  squander 
them  in  personal  gratification. 

In  conclusion^  we  have  to  apologize  for  the  great  length  to 
which  this  part  of  our  subject  has  been  extended ;  a  circum- 
stance unavoidable,  inasmuch  as  it  is  always  a  long  and 
tedious  operation  to  confute  general  calumny  by  particular 
proofs.*  We  shall,  in  addition,  only  refer  to  the  instance 
given  by  Mr,  Tylerf  from  Walsingham,  of  the  general  Chapter 
of  the  Benedictine  monks,  under  Henry  V,  to  reform  abuses ; 
in  relating  which  he  omits  two  points  that  may  be  thought 
rather  material.  The  first  is,  that  the  historian  tells  us  the 
Chapter  was  summoned  because  Henry's  ear  had  been  poisoned 
by  statements  about  abuses  which  were  contrary  to  the  fact ; 
and  the  second,  that  the  Chapter  immediately  passed  certain 
constitutions  for  reformation,  in  compliance  with  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  king. 

We  have  little  room  to  speak  about  the  parochial  clergy,  of 
whom,  as  we  have  seen,  Mr.  Tyler  tells  us  that  their  efficiencv 
was  entirely  subverted  by  monkish  appropriations.  We  shall 
be  able  to  show,  before  we  have  done,  that  the  charge  is 
ridiculous.  In  the  meantime,  we  may  inform  Mr.  Tyler  (who 
we  suspect  has  drawn  his  information  on  this  matter  from  no 
deeper  source  than  Bishop  Kennet's  discreditable  work  on 
Impropriations),  that  he  has  clubbed  together  and  applied  to 
this  one  period,  charges  which  are  grossly  exaggerated  in  his 
original ;  but  which,  in  his  original,  are  diffused  and  diluted 
over  four  centuries.  The  evil  arising  in  many  instances  from 
undue  appropriations  of  parish  churches  to  religious  houses 
had  been  long  since  remedied  in  the  main,  (as  we  can  gather 
even  from  Kennet)  by  the  institution  of  those  perpetual 
vicarages  which  exist  every  where  at  the  present  time.  And 
we  may  observe,  on  Rennet's  authority,:}:  that  the  endowment 

*  Wc  might,  if  we  bad  space,  extend  this  list  fourfold.    See  3  Blomefield,  615, 
vol.  iv.  91,  419,  &c.  +  Vol.  ii.  p.  67 

X  **  Case  of  Impropriations,"  p.  44. 
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of  these  vicara^ed  was  generally  '^  sufficient;"  and  where  in- 
sufficient, the  bishops  ^^  made  it  an  article  of  enquiry  in  their 
visitations,  what  vicars  were  oppressed,  and  upon  any  such 
knowledge  of  their  wants  they  proceeded  to  redress  them.^ 
**  This  was  their  known  right  and  constant  practice.^*  **  They 
looked  upon  it  to  be  a  great  part  of  their  office  to  defend  the 
poor  vicars,  and  give  remedy  to  all  the  hardships  and  oppres* 
sions  thrown  upon  them."*  This  was  the  *'  constant  praciieet* 
till — when  ?  the  reformation  ;  for  since  that  time  the  power 
has  never  been  exercised  ;f  and  why  ?  Because  at  the  Re* 
formation  the  idea  of  civil,  material  right,  was  made  to  pre- 
ponderate over  that  of  spiritual  function.  Moreover,  in  cases 
where  the  separation  of  the  rectorial  tithes  from  the  vicarial, 
could  be  proved  to  be  injurious  to  the  parish,  it  was  customary 
for  the  bishops  to  disappropriate  them.  **  Such  instances  ^ 
disapproprlafionfi  are  common  in  our  registers  before  the  Re^ 
formation^'X     How  often  have  they  occurred  since ? 

The  evil  described  in  the  statutes  of  Richard  II  and 
Henry  IV,  which  we  have  already  Quoted,  was  an  evil  affecting 
the  churches  newly  appropriated ;  for  the  majority  of  churches 
that  ever  were  appropriated,  had  been  appropriated  long 
since;  and  had,  by  the  care  of  the  bishops,  been  supplied  with 
perpetual  vicars  with  fixed  and  stated  incomes*  But  since 
the  ^  rise  of  the  pestilent  schism/'  which  commenced  ten 
years  before  the  act  of  Richard  the  Second,  a  great  number  of 
churches  had  been  irregularly  appropriated,  out  of  the  usual 
course,  by  authority  from  Rome,  and,  in  these,  there  had 
been  no  effectual  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  vicars. 
During  the  schism  there  was  no  hope  of  a  due  enforcement  of 
the  canon  law  on  this  subject,  and  accordingly  the  acts  in 

Siestion  were  passed  to  remedy  the  evil.  But  immediately  on 
e  election  of  Pope  Martin  V,  at  the  close  of  the  schism,  it  was 
agreed  between  the  pope  and  the  king,  that  all  unreasonable 
appropriations  should  be  dissolved,  the  rest  competently  en- 
dowed, and  no  new  ones  made  without  the  consent  of  the 
bishops.  For  a  proof  that  the  evil  legislated  against  was  a 
modern  evil,  we  refer  Mr.  Tyler  to  the  twentieth  article  of 
his  favourite  Oxford  petition  to  Henry  V,  given  also  in  Ken- 
nett  (p.  63.)  **  Quia  ab  ortu  schismatis  pestilentis  per  sug- 
gestiones  varias,  &c.  facta  est  multiplex  eccles.  approp.  Sec." 

But  what,  it  may  be  said,  was  every  thing  then  quite  pure 
in  those  times?    Was  tlie  Church  filled  universally  with  pious 
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and  learned  men  zealous  for  the  salvation  of  souls  ?  Were 
there  no  abuses  or  corruptions  to  complain  of?  Oh  yes,  to 
be  sure  there  were.  There  were  abuses  then,  as  there  were 
in  the  times  of  the  apostles,  and  as  there  are  in  the  "  favoured 
times  we  live  in,"  even  in  the  Reformed  Church,  with  its 
Statute-creed. 

For  our  parts  we  expect  to  meet  with  evil  in  the  fifteenth 
century  as  well  as  in  all  other  centuries ;  and  we  should  be 
very  much  surprised  indeed,  if  a  great  deal  of  crime  which  is 
now  perpetrated  in  secret  chambers,  or  exists  as  strongly  as 
ever  m  the  heart,  while  the  wish  remains  unacted  only  through 
fear  of  public  opinion,  were  not  then  perpetrated  unreserv- 
edly, in  the  open  daylight.  We  should  expect  that  virtue 
and  vice  would  tlien  stand  in  deeper  and  broader  contrast 
than  they  do  now.  But  let  us  see  what  are  the  abuses  com- 
plained of. 

They  are  pretty  completely  enumerated,  we  dare  say, 
in  the  petition  from  the  University  of  Oxford,  of  which  the 
heads  are  given  by  Mr.  Tyler.  The  greater  part  of  them 
are  abuses  in  the  English  Church  at  the  present  day,  and  are 
not  so  easy  to  be  removed  as  Mr.  Tyler  may  imagine.  Non- 
residence,  ill-fed  curates,  comraendams,  clergymen  ignorant 
and  incapable,  simony,  foreign  ecclesiastics  who  could  not 
speak  English  (like  the  English  clergy  in  Wales);  these 
abuses  were  not  all  removed  (except  from  the  Catholic 
Church)  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  There  were 
others,  doubtless,  which  do  not  exist  now,  because  the  insti- 
tutions out  of  which  they  arose  no  longer  exist  in  England ; 
the  excessive  number  of  cardinals ;  excessive  grants  of  indul- 
gences; vicious  lives  of  monks,  and  their  exemption  from 
episcopal  control :  and  the  admission  into  orders  at  Rome  of 
persons  judged  unqualified  for  orders  in  England.  All  these 
are  lamentable  evils  to  whatever  extent  they  existed ;  but  be 
it  remembered  that  the  time  we  are  speaking  of,  was  the  close 
of  a  long  schism,  which  had  paralysed  the  main-spring  of  the 
Church's  vigour,  and  therefore  we  are  making  the  enquiry  at 
the  most  unfavourable  period  that  could  be  selected. 

For  one  thing  we  do  thank  Mr.  Tyler.  He  has  recognized 
and  put  forward  clearly  a  most  important  fact,  which  other 
historians  have  taken  upon  them  to  deny.  Mr.  Turner,  for 
instance,  tells  us,  that  on  the  first  rise  of  heresy  in  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries,  the  clergy,  fatally  for  themselves, 
resolved  to  maintain  the  abuses  incident  to  a  wealthy  and  cor- 
rupt establishment,  and  to  put  down  the  growing  disaffec- 
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tion  only  by  burning  the  Lollards.  A  most  unfounded  aocn- 
sation  !  Mr.  Tyler  (with  another  design  indeed)  gives  aereral 
instances  which  shew — what  has  been  true  in  all  times — that 
the  most  zealous  friends  of  reform  and  amendment  were  tlie 
most  zealous  enemies  of  the  heretics.  The  very  petkion 
from  Oxford,  which  enforces  in  such  strong  langnagi  the 
necessity  of  putting  an  end  to  abuses,  breathes  the  Keenest 
hostility  to  the  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  the  Church.  ^  They 
closed  their  petition  by  praying  that  all  Inshops  who  were 
remiss  in  punishing  heresy  mignt  be  deposed:  and  that  all 
magistrates  and  officers  should  be  bound  by  their  oath  to  aid 
in  its  extirpation."  Mr.  Tyler  gives  another  instanee,  in 
Henry's  chaplain,  Thomas  Walden,  a  ^^  bitter  persecutor  of 
heretics,"  a  *^  sincere  censor  of  the  ecclesiastical  corruptions  of 
his  time,"*  and  several  others.  Indeed  it  is  impossible  lo  mis- 
understand this  fact,  which  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuona 
signs  of  tlie  times.  Not  merely  were  die  prelates,  under  the 
infiuence  of  their  pious  monarcli,  zealous  for  refiMViatioo,  but 
the  inferior  clergy  ei'ery  where  signalized  themselves  as  sur- 
passing even  the  bishops  in  their  ardour ;  as  more  eaaer  at 
once  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy  and  the  eradication  of  abnaea. 
There  were  doubtless  many  corrupt  pastors,  many  unworthy 
priests,  but  the  main  body  was  sound.  If  we  want  direct  tes- 
timony, we  have  it  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Tyler's  favourite  Re- 
former, the  Emperor  Sigismund,  who,  after  his  visit  to  Englaiid» 
speaks  ^  of  the  governance  of  Holy  Clmrch,  Divine  servioe^ 
ornaments,  and  all  state  thereof,  kept  as  though  it  wen  in 
Paradise,  in  comparison  with  any  place  that  he  ever  came  in 
before."f  But  tor  our  pai'ts  we  tliink  general  expreMona  of 
blame  or  praise,  of  very  Ihtle  value,  unless  we  know  ' 
liand  the  standard  to  whicli  the  speaker  or  writer 
reference.  In  most  matters  with  which  man  has  any 
therc  is  a  little  to  praise  and  a  great  deal  to  censure ;  and  the 
higher  tlie  standard  of  comparison,  the  more  vdiraient  die 
blame.  We  prefer  indirect  proof,  as  in  reality  more 
and  definite.  We  know  there  was  corruption,  but  if 
ruption  had  been  the  rule,  and  not  the  exception,  we  abould 
not  have  had  die  main  body  of  tlie  clergy  outgoing  the 
bishops  in  their  reforming  zeal.  Mr.  Tyler,  in  one  paaage^ 
speaks  of  the  English  nrelates,  as  ^  determined  to  cany  oa 
tlie  Reformation  tliough  at  their  own  personal  sacrifiee.*^ 
This  being  the  case,  mark  the  conduct  of^the  inferior 
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A  eonvocation  of  the  province  of  Canterbury  was  iield  in  the 
year  1418,  in  the  first  year  of  Henry  the  Fifth;  and  there  the 
clergy  press  on  their  prelates,  in  the  most  moving  terms,  the 
enforcement  of  certain  old  constitutions  and  canons,  as  they 
will  answer  for  it  before  God.*  They  require  them  to  cause 
to  be  read  twice  in  the  year,  constitutions  which  prescribe  the 
duties  of  bishops  in  regard  to  visitations  in  their  diocesses,  to 
their  residence  and  behaviour,  to  the  governance,  deportment, 
and  dress  of  their  household.  They  insist  on  the  enforcement 
of  the  canons  prohibiting  the  exaction  of  money  for  spiritual 
services,  on  enforcing  the  residence  of  the  clergy,  and  of 
preaching  by  curates,  the  infliction  of  penance  for  notorious 
crimes,  tne  due  fulfilment  of  last  wills,  the  proper  observance 
of  the  Sunday,  putting  down  the  desecration  of  churches  and 
other  holy  placeit,  and  many  other  matters  of  the  same  kind. 
We  have  already  seen  the  zeal  of  the  University  of  Oxford 
for  reformation.  In  the  year  141  l,f  we  find  the  clergy  cen- 
suring the  remissness  of  the  prelates  in  providing  for  the  cure 
of  souls,  and  complaining  of  the  obstacles  which  prevent  the 
ordinaries  from  inflicting  due  chastisement  on  powerful  indi- 
viduals, for  their  adulteries,  incests,  and  other  crimes.  The 
same  spirit  is  manifested  everywhere;  and  the  persons  who 
are  thus  forward  in  stirring  up  the  bishops  where  they  seemed 
to  be  remiss,  are  likewise  the  same  persons  who  couple  every 
recommendation  of  amendment  with  entreaties  for  the  ex- 
tirpation of  heresy  ;:|:  and  who,  when  the  bishops  consented,  at 
Henry's  request,  to  delay  proceedings  against  Lord  Cobham, 
received  the  assent  of  the  courtly  prelates  to  this  suggestion, 
**  non  absque  murmure."§ 

In  1401,  Archbish(^  Arundel  issues  a  monition,  H  in  which 
he  enjoins  all  rectors,  within  one  month  from  the  date  thereof, 
to  comply  with  the  canons  against  non-residence ;  and  two 
years  afterwards  (1403)f  we  discover  that  this  was  no  empty 
threat,  when  we  see  the  same  Archbishop  sequestrating  twenty- 
one  parishes  and  one  perpetual  vicarage  for  the  non-residence 
of  the  incumbents.  In  1403,  Arundel  puts  forth  another 
monition,  enjoining  all  persons  in  the  receipt  of  tithes  to  repair 
the  churches  belonging  to  their  parishes ;  in  default  of  which, 
the  ordinaries  are  empowered  to  apply  a  sufficient  portion  of 
the  defaulter's  income  to  that  purpose.**  On  the  petition  of 
the  clergy  in  1419,  the  Archbishop  Chicheley  confirms  a  con- 
stitution of  his  predecessor  Wynchelsey,  to  the  effect  that  all 
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stipendiary  priests,  before  being  admitted  to  celebrate  mass, 
are  to  take  an  oath  to  be  faithful  to  their  superiors,  and  to  do 
their  utmost  to  preserve  peace  and  good  will  between  the 
rector  and  his  parishoners.*  In  the  same  year  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  issues  a  monition  to  compel  certam  of  the  priests  of 
his  diocess,  to  assist,  with  due  reverence,  at  processions  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  on  Corpus  Christ!  day,  and  the  Sunday 
following.  As  we  have  before  seen  with  regard  to  monks,  so 
we  may  see  with  regard  to  seculars,  incontinence  and  loose 
living  are  punished,  under  the  direction  of  the  provincial 
synods  ;f  which,  moreover,  do  not  allow  other  crimes  to  escape 
with  impunity.:]:  Particular  attention  was  paid  both  by  clergy 
and  prelates  to  the  due  observance  of  Sunday.  The  barber's 
shop  was,  in  eveiy  parish,  what  the  public  house  is  now ;  and, 
accordingly  there  were  petitions  by  the  clergy,}  and  procla- 
mations by  the  bishops,||  against  barbers  keepmg  their  shops 
open  on  Sunday. 

TraflBc,  if  not  absolutely  prevented,  was  kept  witliin  as  strict 
limits  as  the  necessities  of  the  flock  permitted ;  and  tlie  at- 
tendance at  Mass  was  by  no  means  to  be  passed  bv  :1f  and  if 
the  latter  part  of  the  Sunday  was  not  observed  witli  the  puri- 
tanical strictness  of  modern  times,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  same  amount  of  devotion  was  distributed  over  a 
larger  space  of  time, — perhaps  more  conveniently  for  the 
poor, — for  we  find  that  at  this  time  there  were  in  England 
upwards  of  fifty  festivals  of  obligation  besides  Sunday.**  In 
short  a  vigorous  spirit  was  manifesting  itself  in  every  direction 
in  the  Church,  most  hostile  to  abuses  of  every  kind;  and  to 
crown  all,  when  the  new  Pope  Martin  V,  elected  at  the  council 
of  Constance,  was  firmly  established  in  his  seat,  he  instituted, 
in  agreement  with  the  English  prelates  and  ambassadors,  a 
concordat,ff  providing  for  the  remedy  of  the  evils  which  a  long 
schism  had  introduceu ;  a  concordat,  as  Mr.  Tyler  admiu,  *'  by 
which,  if  fully  acted  upon,  most  of  the  evils  complained  of 
would  have  been  rectified ;" J:|:  and  we  have  most  conclusive 
evidence  that  it  was  not  allowed  to  remain  a  dead  letter.§§ 

We  have  thus  seen  that  the  order  of  bishops  was  for  tlie 
most  part  pure;  that  the  monjisteries,  whatever  rare  acts  of 
misconduct  there  may  have  been,  were  not  wallowing  in  cor- 
ruption ;  that  the  main  body  of  the  clergy  were  zealous  for 
the  correction  of  abuses,  and,  consequently,  cannot  be  sup- 
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posed  to  have  been  persons  of  scandalous  lives.  Still  there 
were  abuses.  Let  us  see  what  was  the  great  obstacle  to  their 
complete  eradication. 

When  WicklifFe  was  asked  why  his  poor  priests  had  no  be- 
nefices, his  answer  was,  that  they  could  not  endure  the  prac- 
tice of  lay  patrons,  who  held  curates  in  vain  offices  in  their 
courts;*  and  he  frequently  inveighs  against  the  scandalous 
practices  of  the  lay  patrons  exacting  lay  service  from  their 
curates  or  rectors,  and  forming  corrupt  bargains  with  them  as 
the  price  of  nominations  to  livings.  Now  this  branch  of  the 
subject  is  kept  in  the  background  bv  Mr.  Tyler,  though  it  is 
here  that  the  greatest  evil  lay.  When  we  say  the  greatest 
evilj  we  mean  that  the  greatest  obstruction  to  the  free  exercise 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline  in  eradicating  abuses,  lay  in  the 
patronage  of  benefices  by  laymen,  and  the  intermeddling  of 
lay  courts  and  civil  authority. 

The  practice  of  the  king,  who  procured  his  ambassadors  to 
be  made  bishops,  was  imitated  by  inferior  laymen,  who,  before 
appointing  an  incumbent,  often  stipulated  with  him  for  the 

fjerformance  of  duties  by  which  the  service  of  the  Church  wajl 
eft  bare.  In  the  same  manner  we  find  clerks  employed  in 
all  kinds  of  lay  services — clerks  of  the  kitchen,  clerks  taking 
army  musters,  clerks  directed  to  procure  horses  and  carriages 
for  the  transport  of  guns.f  They  were  also  withdrawn  from 
the  service  of  the  Church,  to  fulfil  the  private  devotional  pur- 
poses of  wealthy  laymen,  such  as  to  say  the  offices  of  the 
Church  for  a  whole  year  for  the  souls  of  deceased  persons ; 
and  those  who  were  so  employed,  were  called  annualiarii. 
As  the  wealth  of  the  country  was  increasing,  intelligent,  edu- 
cated, and  worldly  men,  who  had  entered  tne  Church,  or  had 
been  educated  at  the  universities,  without  any  serious  design 
for  the  service  of  the  Church,  found  it  an  easy  matter  to  gain 
a  livelihood  without  subjecting  themselves  to  the  laws  and 
ordinances  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  Many  remained 
at  college  all  their  lives,  without  taking  orders  at  all.:]:  Others 
(like  the  host  of  Abbes  in  France  before  the  Revolution,  who 
took  the  name  of  Churchman  for  a  cloak,  and  were  Atheists 
in  disguise  or  avowedly,  and  yet  brought  scandal  on  the 
Church  whose  livery  they  wore,  though  they  never  had  been, 
nor  had  ever  intended  to  be,  her  servants,)  others,  we  say, 
taking  orders  or  pretending  to  take  orders,§  either  procured 
employments  in   the  manner  we  have  mentioned,   or  else 
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wasted  their  time  in  large  towns  and  cities  **in  drinking, 
indolence,  and  other  insolences  ;"*  and  though  living  etitirely 
out  of  the  pale  of  Church  authority,  brought  disgrace  on  tha 
name  of  Churchman,  which  they  fraudulently  retained.     A 
redress  of  these  evils  was  vehemently  uraed  on  the  bishops  hj 
the  clergy;  but  when  the  ecclesiastical  courts  attempted  to 
put  in  force  the  canon  law  against  these  offenders,  and  to 
eompel  them  to  accept  the  cure  of  souls  in  some  cboreh  or 
chapeU  tiioy  were  met  by  the  plea  that  the  persons  so  stied 
were  bound  by  agreements  entered  into  with   laymen,  for 
which  they  were  liable  to  answer  at  common  law;  and  this 
naturally  indisposed  the  ordinary  to  proceed  furtlier  in  the 
matter.     Often  these  pleas  were  fraudulent,  and  sometimes,  it 
is  said,  these  mock  clerks  *^  procurant  implacitari  dd  etitail* 
dam  hiijusmodi  compulsionem."f     In  other  ways,  too,  the  lay 
power  interfered  with  the  due  exercise  of  ecclesiasticad  juris- 
diction.  Lords  would  not  allow  their  tenants  to  sppevr  before 
the  ordinaries,  to  answer  for  their  offences  against  eanotl  h&w^f 
Alien  priories,  when  taken  into  the  king's  hands  daring  wjir 
time,  were  occupied  by  laymen,  withdrawn  from  ecclesiastie<il 
purposes,  and  the  houses  and  churches  allowed  to  fUI  inM 
decay  and  threatened  with  ruin.§    One  of  the  great  evils  Ihilt 
Mr.  Tyler  complains  of,  is  the  appropriation  of  churches  to 
monasteries,  but  here  again  the  lay  power  interfered  to  pfS^ 
vent  a  redress  of  the  grievance.     For  if  the  churches  apprcH 
priated  to  alien  priories  were  filled  up  by  unqualified  persons^ 
and  the  ordinary  proceeded  to  sequester  the  profits  of  the 
living,  in  order  to  compel  the  appointment  of  a  proper  litciim* 
bent,  a  prohibition  issued  from  the  king's  court  to  present  the 
interference  of  the  bishop,  and  ^^  thus  the  aforesaid  cbufbhes 
are  deprived  of  their  rightful  services,  to  the  grievous  peril  of 
souls/' II     In  the  same  manner,  in  cases  where  tlie  kingf  WW 

f)atron,  by  reason  of  the  alien  priories  having  fallen  into  hi« 
lands,  if  a  poor  vicar  sued  in  the  ecclesiastical  court  **  for  ait 
augmentation  of  his  slender  portion,''  he  was  stoppml  by  a 
royal  proliibition.f  We  cannot  pursue  this  subject  further,  for 
want  of  space.**  It  may  be  said,  in  one  word,  that  in  ihli 
reign  the  idea  of  the  Church,  as  a  civil  or  legal  establishment 
with  its  endowments  and  civil  privileges,  was  rapidly  prepoiw 
derating  over  the  idea  of  the  Church  in  its  spiritoaf  indepen* 
dence,  as  a  divine  institution.  The  officers  of  the  Cboreh 
were  coming  to  be  considered  mere  stipendiaries  of  the  states 

•  Wilk.  vol.  Hi.  p.  3.%!.  fib.  Pb.p.214.         *  f  lb*  uxl  P*  STSL 

II  lb.  p.  244  f  lb.  ••  lb.  p.  523 
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and  the  n>}ritiml  functions  of  priests  and  prelates  to  be  the 
mere  iReioentd  of^  or  appendages  to,  their  civil  state  and  func- 
tion. Such  was  the  turn  things  were  beginning  to  take.  Bat 
we  must  say,  that  there  tras  a  hearty  zeal  for  reformation 
amon^  the  main  body  6f  the  clergy,  sufficient  to  warrant  us 
in  beheving^  that  if  the  dreadful  wars  which  agitated  the  latter 
half  of  the  century,  and  the  accession  of  the  Tudor  dynasty, 
had  not  giren  to  this  embryo  Nationalism  a  fatal  and  irresist- 
ible impulse,  and  at  the  same  time  diverted  all  minds  from 
ecclesiastical  reform^  the  Church  would  have  been  purged  of 
all  its  corruptions,  and  lio  reformation  would  ever  have  cursed 
this  land. 

Having  thus  impressed,  perhaps  at  rather  too  great  length, 
our  opinion  of  some  of  the  principal  portions  of  Mr.  Tyler's 
work,  it  remains  for  us  to  say  something  more  explicit  of  the 
work  itself.  We  believe  we  have  done  the  author  no  injury 
in  examining  his  book  in  the  desultory  manner  which  we  have 
hitherto  adopted,  because  instead  of  being  a  life,  a  memoir,  it 
is  a  series  of  disquisitions — disquisition  within  disquisition— 
amidst  which  the  thin  stream  of  the  Prince's  own  life  flows 
rather  languidly  along.  The  author  has  a  perfect  passion  for 
writing  dissertations ;  and  as  is  usual  with  minds  of  a  certain 
cast,  every  little  insignificant  subject  becomes  for  the  moment 
of  the  last  importance,  and  is  treated  of  in  a  most  grandilo- 
quent and  pompous  manner. 

Instead  of  these  disquisitions,  his  readers  would  have  been 
better  pleased  to  see  some  attempt  to  catch  and  impart  to  the 
narrative  itself,  a  little  of  the  spirit  and  colouring  of  the  age 
in  which  the  scene  is  laid.  But  this,  Mr.  Tyler  has  studiously 
avoided;  and  he  seems  to  have  been  ffuided  by  a  curious 
principle.  His  case,  indeed,  was  perplexing,  and  perhaps 
deserves  pity  rather  than  blame.  He  has  a  great  contempt 
for  the  age  m  which  Henry  lived,  and  the  religion  which  he 

Erofessed,  and  for  the  understandings  of  his  contemporaries, 
ecause  they  made  the  age  no  better,  and  believed  such  a 
stupid  religion.  At  the  same  time,  he  has  a  great,  the  very 
greatest,  admiration  for  Henry.  While,  therefore,  he  is  very 
zealous  in  dragging  to  light,  in  the  course  of  his  little  dis- 
quisitions, those  peculiarities  of  the  times  of  which  be  judges 
unfavourably,  and  inveighing  against  all  who  are  in  any  way 
mixed  up  with  them,  his  hero  only  excepted,  he  softens  down 
every  thing  which  can  in  any  way  implicate  Henry  in  the 
follies,  that  is  the  religion,  for  which  he  has  so  much  contempt. 
Where  he  cannot  attain  his  end  by  any  little  artifice  of  this 
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kind,  he  either  omits  a  story  or  a  fact ;  or  else,  waxing  bold 
with  the  emergency,  he  turns  round  upon  his  reader — as  we 
have  already  seen  in  the  case  of  Saint  worship — ^with  a  most 
grave  attempt  to  establish  a  most  desperate  absurdity.  Of 
these  little  ingenuities  we  intended  to  amuse  our  readers  by  a 
few  specimens,  which  want  of  space  compels  us  to  omit,  though 
with  some  reluctance. 

There  ai'e  several  topics  which  Mr.  Tyler  has' touched  upon^ 
that  we  should  be  glad  to  notice  if  our  space  permitted.  One 
subject  in  particular  we  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  pass  by, — 
we  mean  the  story  of  the  Lollards  and  Sir  John  Oldcastle. 
Mr.  Tyler,  in  defence  of  Henry  against  the  attacks  of  Fox  and 
Milner,  has  done  good  service  by  pointing  out  the  cool  inven- 
tions of  these  two  writers  ;  but  we  owe  him  no  gratitude  for 
his  services,  because  where  he  thinks  he  can  separate  the  case 
of  Henry  from  that  of  the  priesthood,  he  equals  in  injustice 
the  most  virulent  of  his  predecessors.  We  should  perhaps 
feel  some  little  indignation  at  his  unscrupulousness,  if  it  were 
not  carried  to  an  extreme  that  makes  it  completely  defeat  its 
purpose.  Indeed,  he  constantly  falls  into  the  most  absurd 
contradictions,*  and  blunders  by  trying  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  the  conduct  of  Henry  and  that  of  the  clergy ;  and 

*  He  is  discussing  (vol.  ii.  p.  372)  the  probability  of  Henry  having  connived  ml 
the  escape  of  lord  Cobham  from  the  Tower,  where  he  was  confined,  after  having 
been  convicted  of  heresy.  In  the  case  of  Bad  by,  he  says,  *'  the  sentence,  the  king^ 
writ,  and  the  execution  of  the  persecuted  victim,  followed  in  one  and  the  iame  day 
hard  upon  each  other."  Lord  Cobham,  on  the  other  hand,  was  some  weeks  in 
prison,  and  still  "  no  warrant  of  execution  was  forthcoming.''  Does  not  Ibis 
delay  most  probably  arise  from  the  king's  forbearance  ?  '*  Certain  it  is,  that  hid 
the  kio<:c  been  a '  cruel  persecutor,'  had  he  been  as  ready  to  meet  the  desires  of  tlie 
hierarchy,  as  his  father  was  in  the  case  of  Sautre  and  Badby,  a  few  boars  only 
would  have  borne  lord  Cobham  from  the  power  of  his  persecutors  to  the  place 
where  the  wicked  cease  from  tioubling,  and  where  the  weary  are  atrest,"  We 
arc  afraid  our  readers  will  think  we  are  quizzing  them,  in  quoting  the  very  next 
sentence,  but  we  assure  them  it  is  no  such  thing.  '<  Walsingham  says  that  hoik 
Henrji  and  the  archbishop  were  desirous  of  saving  Oldcastle*s  i{fe,  and  that  TH 

ARCHBISHOP  REQUESTED  THE  KING  TO  OITB  HIM   A  RESPITE  OP  FORTY  DATR.*' 

In  a  note  on  this  sentence,  Mr.  Tyler,  alluding  to  some  absurd  specnlation  of 
Milner's,  as  to  the  cause  of  the  delay,  adds,  "  It  did  not  occur  to  that  writer*  thni 
the  space  of  fifty  [forty]  days  might  be  required  to  forward  his  appeal  to  IloiBe» 
&c."  So  that  Mr.  Tyler  is  perfectly  satisfied  that  a  definite  respite  was  granted 
him,  and  he  knows  also  (for  he  never  even  hints  the  least  doubt  of  the  tmth  of 
Walsingham's  statement,  which  is  admitted  even  by  Milner)  that  the  respite  wms 
granted  at  the  archbishop's  request,  and  yet  he  tells  us  that  if  Henry  nad  not 
withstood  **the  desires  of  the  hierarchy,"  Oldcastle  would  have  been  burnt  a  few 
hours  after  sentence  was  ])assed.  He  goes  on : — "  Had  Henry  been  merely  in* 
different  on  this  point,  the  writ  would  have  i>sucd  as  a  matter  of  eourse  I**  The 
archbishop  compelled  the  lay  power,  **  by  most  terrible  menacings,  to  assist  bins 

against  lord  Cobham and  yet  the  writ  of  execution  is  withheld  !''—(yo1.  ii. 

pp.  372-3-4.)  Any  comment  of  ours  would  bo  tb  rowu  away.  Our  reiuiers  see  the 
man ! 
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then,  on  the  strength  of  a  distinction  which  has  no  real 
existence,  vituperating  the  clergy  while  he  lauds  Henry. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  only  to  repeat  what  we  said  in  the 
beginning,  that  the  author  deserves  some  merit  for  the  indus- 
try and  patience  with  which  he  has  searched  out  some  facts, 
and  brought  together  a  variety  of  curious  little  points, — of  no 
great  value  perhaps,  but  still  worth  having ; — although  it  is 
obvious  that  in  one  fourth  of  the  space  a  far  better  picture  of 
the  times  might  have  been  given.  His  book  may  be  of  some 
value  to  Protestants  (we  pay  them  no  great  compliment),  in- 
asmuch as  with  all  his  partiality  and  prejudice  in  Henry's 
favour,  the  author  has  on  the  whole  taken  the  true  view  of  nis 
character,  and  presents  him,  out  of  the  middle  of  "  the  dark 
ages,"  to  his  fellow- religionists,  as  a  specimen  of  a  great,  wise, 
pious,  and  enlightened  kin^.  But  it  is  a  book  full  of  the 
cant  of  candour  and  the  reality  of  injustice  and  unfairness  of 
every  kind.  When  an  attack  is  made  upon  his  favourite,  he 
flies  into  a  rapture  of  lamentations,  and,  with  finger  in  his 
eye,  whines  to  poor  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  about  his  "  fellow- 
creatures"  and  about  his  being  "unkind,"  like  a  whipped 
child  of  three  years  old  to  his  nurse.  His  suffering  at  the 
smallest  injustice  seems  so  intense,  that  he  puts  a  good- 
natured  reader,  and  even  a  hard-hearted  critic,  into  an  agony 
of  sympathy  with  his  distress.  We  never  saw  or  heard  of  any 
think  like  it  except  Chaucer's  description  of  the  Prioress : — 

"  But  for  to  speken  of  hire  conscience, 
She  was  so  charitable  and  so  pitous, 
She  wolde  wepe  if  that  she  saw  a  mous 
Caughte  in  a  trappe,  if  it  were  ded  or  bledde. 
Of  smale  houndes  hadde  she,  that  she  fedde 
With  rosted  flesh,  and  milk,  and  wastel  brede, 
But  sore  wept  she  if  on  of  hem  were  dede, 
Or  if  men  smote  it  with  a  yerde  smert ; 
And  all  was  conscience  and  tendre  herte." 

But  when  a  great  injustice  has  to  be  done  to  men  with  whom 
he  has  little  sympathy,  or  rather  against  whom  for  his  craft's 
sake  he  has  a  great  antipathy, — when  a  monstrous  slander  has 
to  be  uttered, — when  a  gigantic  calumny  has  to  be  retailed  or 
invented  for  the  purpose  of  overwhelming  an  obnoxious  order 
of  men  with  obloquy  and  disgrace,  then  who  so  ready  as  this 
male  Prioress  to  overstep  the  limits  of  truth,  to  tread  down 
the  boundaries  of  historical  evidence,  to  defame  without  en- 
quiry, to  presume  everything  against  innocence,  to  run  all 
risks  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  guilt?  We  would  seriously 
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advise  him  in  till  charity  to  look  to  it  if  his  book  should  reacii  s 
second  edition,  for  we  really  never  met  with  anytbhiff  so 
laughable  as  the  extremes  of  credulity  and  incredulity  which 
are  to  be  met  with  in  this  first  edition.  Passing  from  one 
chapter  to  another,  and  sometimes  from  one  pan^raph  to 
another,  you  are  amazed  at  the  temperature  of  the  room  and 
the  company  you  find  there.  For  a  moment  one  is  aa  cold  as 
ice.  There  must  be  proof  for  everything.  You  are  to  take 
nothing  on  tradition  and  general  testimony.  Henfy  is  not  to 
be  supposed  to  have  entered  disreputable  company,  unless 
some  ofie  was  present  with  a  stop-watch  to  note  down  the  cxaet 
moments  at  which  he  crossed  the  threshold  of  evil  omeny  to 
enter  and  to  return,  and  has  deposited  his  notes  in  the  British 
Museum.  Then  in  a  second  you  are  whisked  off  into  wn 
atmosphere  of  feVer  heat.  You  not  only  may,  but  must  believe, 
everydiing.  You  are  absolved  from  all  the  old  critical  oanom. 
A  tradition,  unsupported  by  evidence,  damns  a  whole  batch  of 
Catholic  prelates  as  sacrilegious  instigators  to  murder^  Yoa 
look  about  you  in  astonishment  at  this  apparent  eontndietion ; 
until  by  a  little  enquiry  you  find  that  evidence  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  it^  and  that  you  are  to  believe  or  disb^ 
lieve  according  as  the  reverend  gentleman  has  a  friend  to 
save  or  an  enemy  to  slander.  Now  all  this  is  very  absurdy 
and  puts  our  author  in  a  very  ridiculous  position,  from  whidi 
we  would  gladly  see  him  escape.  To  prove  our  sincerity,  we 
will  give  him  this  piece  of  advice :  before  his  next  edition  is 
put  to  press,  let  him  examine  every  hard  name  he  gives  the 
Catholic  clergy  or  laity,  and  every  foul  charge  he  brings 
against  them, — not  with  all  the  unwillingness  to  condemn 
which  he  manifests  in  the  case  of  Henry  (for  that  would  be 
far  more  than  we  honestly  think  needful,  or  even  right) — but 
with  a  tenth  part  only ;  and  we  are  sure  he  will  then  have  to 
rewrite  some  considerable  portions  of  his  book.  We  are  sorry 
to  give  him  this  trouble;  but  we  assure  him  that  we  consider 
it  the  only  way  by  which  he  can  relieve  himself  front  imputft* 
tions  most  unseemly,  but  at  the  same  time  most  true. 

•  Vol.  H.  p.  71. 
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Art.  v.— 1.  TVapeli  in  North  America  during  ty  ^ar» 
1884y  1890^  and  1836 ;  including  a  Summer  Residence  unth 
the  Pattfnee  Tribe  of  Indidns  in  the  remote  Prairies  of  the 
Misti&uriei  Und  a  Visit  to  Cuba  and  the  Assore  lAdndh 
By  the  Hon.  Charles  Augustas  Murray,     ft  v6h.  1839. 

2.  A  Diary  in  America :  with  Remarks  on  its  fftititutiofUfs 
By  Cuptain  Mari^sw,  C-B.    8  tols.  1889. 

THE  present  yeat-  has  beeft  less  fertile  than  tisUal  iti 
books  of  travels  ifi  America,  the  two  above-^dotcd  beings 
we  bdtere,  all  that  the  pfesd  hath  as  yet  sent  forth.  TtA^ 
Tellers,  howeter,  are  doubtless  at  work,  prej^ring  a  due  sU|)p1y 
for  the  coming  year.  The  increased  racilities  of  intercourse^ 
by  means  of  steam  navigation,  cannot  but  have  sent  to  tbef 
western  world  many  a  pen-armed  wight,  for  whose  lueubra^ 
tions  the  reading  Wdrld  may  look,  as  soon  as  the  "  publishing 
season  "  shdll  have  fairly  set  in. 

So  rapidly  is  the  American  voyage  now  performed,  that  a 
travelling  gentlemen*  Who  desires  to  sav  he  has  seen  the  United 
States— and  we  believe  many  an  fkiglish  traveller  has  nd 
higher  motiVe^ — may  cross  and  recross  the  Atlantic,  and  steaftt 
through  a  good  deal  of  country,  without  breaking  A  *•  previous 
engagement"  for  a  London  party,  with  notice  fashionably 
long.  Nay,  more, — if  bur  traveller  know  a  little  of  the  craft 
and  mystery  of  book-making,  he  may,  without  much  fatiguej 
by  his  own  fireside,  and  in  his  own  comfortable  dressing- 
gown  and  morocco  slippers,  get  up  such  a  three-tblumd 
"  Travels  "  or  "  Dlaty  "  as  publishers  are  pi^Ud  to  publish^ 
and  readers  are  Wont  to  pay  lor. 

There  fs  re^ly  ho  country  in  the  world  like  Afnerica  fdf 
the  traveller.  It  is  the  most  fertile  mine  of  book-making 
materials  in  the  known  world ;  and  even  if  you  be  too  indolent 
or  ease-loving  to  collect  vulgar  facts,  you  have  only  to  take 
what  Is  known,  and  add  plenty  of  abuse  of  the  Americans^ 
and  you  may  be  sure  of  a  good  market  for  your  labour.  Even 
the  Americans  themselves  are  fak*  more  greedy  of  books  which 
abuse  them,  than  of  books  which  praise  them.  They  are  a 
most  Sensitive  people,  (of  which  more  anon,)  and  they  oti 
nervous  in  their  desire  t6  See  how  Englishmen  qui^  them. 
An  intelligent  American,  fully  alive  to  this  peculiarity  of  hiii 
countnrmen,  once  thus  advised  a  friend  of  ours  on  the  subject 
of  "  Travels  "  making.  "  If  you  wftnt  to  make  money  by  H 
book,"  said  he,  ^*  abuse  us  roundly^  You  need  not  stick  to 
fhc  truth,  so  yott  but  abUse  eUoUgh.    Then  tAke  dUt  your 
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copyright  in  the  United  States,  and  you  will  make  your 
fortune."  At  the  time  the  advice  was  given,  Captain  Hall 
had  written — Mrs.  Trollope  had  not.  Pity  but  the  latter 
could  have  heard  the  advice,  and  her  profits  might  have  im- 
proved her  temper  for  her  next  tour, — soured  as  it  had  been 
by  her  unsuccessful  bazaar  speculation  at  Cincinnati ;  whereof, 
also,  more  anon. 

But  abuse  of  the  Americans  is  not  the  only  raw  material  at 
the  traveller's  disposal.  If  it  be  his  "gift"  to  collect  new 
facts,  America  furnishes  an  annual — nay,  a  perennial — and 
most  abundant  crop.  The  same  traveller  who  happened  to 
be  an  accurate  observer,  and  a  faithful  recorder,  might  pro- 
duce a  new  and  original  work  on  America  every  four  or  five 
years.  This  has  been  often  remarked,  and  it  is  true.  America 
is  continually  under  the  influence  of  very  important  changes. 
Improvement — real  improvement,  is  there  most  rapid  in  its 
progress.  The  population  is  the  most  restless  and  migratory 
in  the  world ;  so  that  if  we  have  not  the  same  traveller,  but  a 
change  of  travellers — a  change  of  eyes  and  ears,  and  prejudices 
and  intelligences,  as  well  as  the  change  of  objects  above  indi- 
cated, newness  must  be  found  in  each  succeeding  annual  sup- 
ply of  American  Travels. 

It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  Englishmen  do  not  make 
the  best  of  travellers,  especially  in  America.  They  are  too 
apt  to  make  invidious  comparisons  with  things  at  home ;  and 
even  if  they  have  no  political  object  in  view,  in  writing,  they 
are  prone  to  condemn  all  that  does  not  tally  with  the  narrow 
standard  they  have  set  up.  If  a  strong  political  bias  be  added, 
that  becomes  another  source  of  erroneous  judgment.  Such 
travellers  both  travel  and  write  for  a  purpose,  and  so  become 
dishonest, — perhaps,  without  fully  knowing  it.  Of  all  books  of 
travels  we  ever  read,  Laing's  Residence  in  Norway  is  the 
most  free  from  undue  bias.  *'  His  views,**  says  one  of  his 
reviewers,  "  are  more  extended  (than  the  common  run  of 
English  travellers),  infinitely  more  enlightened :  he  distinctly 
tell  us,  in  so  many  words,  tliat  the  happiness  of  the  |)eople  is 
his  test  of  the  value  of  an  institution :  and  not  only  does  he 
himself  never  lose  sight  of  his  own  standard,  but 'he  is  espe- 
cially careful  to  keep  it  continually  under  the  reader's  eye, 
and  this  we  take  to  be  a  (if  not  the)  most  valuable  feature  in 
this  most  valuable  book.  Mr.  Laing  is,  in  short,  a  practical 
utilitarian  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term."  Mr.  Laing  is,  in 
truth,  a  traveller  of  the  highest  order,  and  we  should  rejoice 
to  hear  that  he  was  in  the  field  as  an  American  traveller. 
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But  to  the  works  immediately  under  our  notice.  That  of 
Captain  Marryat  is  divided  into  two  portions ;  the  "  Diary  " 
fills  the  first  volume  and  two-thirds  of  the  second;  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  second  volume,  and  the  whole  of  the  third,  being 
made  up  of  *'  remarks  "  under  distinct  heads,  such  as  **  Lan- 

fuage,"  "  Credit,"  "  Penitentiaries,"  "  Law,"  and  so  forth, 
n  other  words,  the  record  of  all  Captain  Marryat  saw  and 
heard  is  contained  in  about  520  scanty  pages ;  and  what  he 
thought  thereon  (which  people  care  much  less  about),  in 
rather  more  than  400.  The  whole  might  have  been  got  into 
a  single  readable  volume,  but  the  world  will  buy  nothing 
now-a-days — that  is,  nothing  from  the  pen  of  a  professed 
novel,  or  tale-writer — unless  it  is  in  three  volumes,  at  a 
guinea-and-a-half !  Mr.  Murray,  not  being  a  professed  author, 
felt  himself  at  liberty  to  print  according  to  his  own  taste ;  and 
the  result  is,  two  honest  volumes,  beautifully  got  up  in  every 
way,  and  full  of  most  attractive  matter  unaffectedly  set  forth. 

In  going  over  a  couple  of  works  on  so  large  a  subject  as  the 
social  and  political  state  of  a  free  people — treating,  as  they 
necessarily  must,  "de  omnibus  rebus  et  quibusdam  aliis," — 
it  is  diflBcult  to  determine  where  to  begin ;  but  as  our  pages 
have  contained  but  little  on  the  subject  of  the  United  States,  it 
seems  of  no  great  consequence  whether  we  proceed  chronologi- 
cally, geographically,  or — or — or  what  shall  we  say? — fancifully, 
that  is,  according  to  our  own  whim  or  that  of  one  of  our 
authors. 

One  thing,  perhaps,  it  will  be  but  fair  to  mention,  namely, 
that  the  writer  comes  to  the  task  of  reviewing,  not  merely  as 
one  tolerably  well  read  in  American  tour  and  travel,  and 
therefore  able  to  try  one  witness  by  another,  but  rather  as  a 
percipient  witness,  who  has  passed  many  years  of  his  life  on 
the  American  continent,  who  has  seen  much  of  society  in 
America,  and  who  is  still  proud  of  the  friendship  of  many  of 
her  sons.  The  effect  of  this  upon  our  **  notions  of  the  Ame- 
ricans," it  is  not  for  us,  but  for  our  readers,  to  determine. 
They  may  make  what  allowance  they  think  fit  for  our  biases 
real  or  supposed ;  but  that  our  freedom  of  speech,  or  rather  of 
pen,  is  not  affected  thereby,  we  hope  and  trust  all  will  admit 
who  go  on  with  our  story. 

Talking  of  freedom  of  speech,  and  seeing  our  difficulty 
about  a  beginning — why  not  begin  there?  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  in  democratic  hmericdi,  that  while  the  press  is  legally  free, 
there  are  not  many  countries  in  Europe  where  the  expression 
of  opinion  is  so  much  under  restraint.     Individual  opinion  is, 
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in  £i£t,  ccmtrolledy  nay,  we  are  almost  tempCed  to  say  de- 
stroyed, by  public  opinion,  in  a  most  remarkable  manner;  so 
much  so,  indeed,  as  in  some  places,  and  on  some  subjects,  to 
amount  to  a  most  painful  tyranny.  An  fjigli^man,  after  be 
has  been  a  few  days  in  America,  feels,  probably  for  the  first 
lime  in  his  life,  that  his  individual  liberty  is  interfered  with. 
At  a  public  table  he  expresses  to  his  next  neighbour  an  opi- 
nion indirectly  touching  upon  slavery, — he  is  not,  be  it  ob- 
served, in  a  dave-holding  state, — and  shaping  his  views  acoord- 
ing  to  his  old-country  biases,  he  fiuicies  he  can  speak  fireely, 
provided  he  speaks  not  o£GHisivdy ;  but  he  is  soon  convinced 
of  his  error.  If  he  be  not  told — he  soon  discovers  that  he  is 
on  forbidden  ground,  and  that  he  is  a  watched  and  marked 
man  during  his  sojourn.  Miss  Martineau  observed  this  pecu- 
liarity, thougli  we  have  not  her  excellent  work  to  quote  from, — 
she  remarkea  further  diat  whenever  two  strangers  were  intro- 
duced for  the  first  time,  there  was  a  caution  in 
opinion,  until  each  knew  what  the  other's  opinions 
to  be.  This  gives  a  furtive  air  of  suspicion  to  sociaT  Inter- 
course in  America,  which  is  exceedingly  painful,  and  certainly 
impairs  individual  character  to  a  considerable  extent.  Cap- 
tain Marryat  says,  ^*  The  Americans  fear  public  opinion  be- 
yond the  grave,"  (vol.  i.  p.  114) ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  remarked  the  tyranny  of  public  opinion  over  all  indivi- 
dual opinion. 

The  great  reserve  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  in  the  pre- 
sence of  travellers,  he  has  over  and  over  again  recorded — 
especially  in  the  case  of  those  who  may  be  presumed  to  be  on 
a  book-making  expedition.    Take  the  following  case : 

"  For  the  first  time  since  my  arrival  in  the  country,  no  one — that 
is  to  say  on  hoard  the  canal  boat — knew  who  I  was.  As  we  tracked 
above  the  Oswego  river,  I  fell  into  conversation  with  a  very  agreea- 
ble person  who  nad  joined  us  at  Syracuse.  We  conversed  the  whole 
day,  and  I  obtained  much  valuable  infonnation  from  him  about  the 
country :  when  we  parte<l,  he  expressed  a  wish  that  we  should  meet 
again.  He  gave  me  his  name  and  address,  and  when  I  gave  him 
my  card  in  return,  he  looked  at  it,  and  then  said, '  I  am  most  huppy  to 
make  your  acquaintance,  sir,  but  I  will  confess  that  had  I  known 
with  whom  I  had  been  conversing,  I  should  not  have  9poken  $o 
freely  upon  certain  points  connected  with  the  government  and  insti- 
tutions of  this  country.'  This  was  American  all  over:  they  would 
conceal  the  truth,  and  then  blame  us  because  we  do  not  find  it  out 
1  met  him  afterwards,  but  he  never  would  enter  into  any  detailed 
conversation  with  me." — Marryat^  vol.  i.  p.  158. 

Ttie  sensitiveness  of  the  Americans  as  to  what  is  thought 
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and  said  of  diem  k  oonsptcuons;  iHit  diejr  care  much  less 
what  FrencbmeD  write  of  them  dian  ndiat  Englishmen  do. 
This  ve  believe  to  arise  purely  from  the  ancient  tie — the  na* 
tural  afection  which  cannot  but  exist  between  two  people 
speakii^  dke  same  languaoe,  enjoying  institutions  (in  s{Mte 
of  all  diiFerences)  very  similar,  and  sympathising  in  a  common 
energy  of  diaxacter  noparaileied  among  other  nations.  The 
sense  of  wrongs  reoeivea  at  our  hands  during  the  latter  davf 
of  ocdonial  dominion,  and  the  bitter  feelings  created  by  tne 
revf^Uonary  struggle,  and  kept  alive  by  the  war  of  18  IS,  are 
fast  dying  away.  Ancient  associations  are  revived,  and  our 
transatlantic  brethren  cannot  endure  die  ill-will  and  contempt 
of  those  with  whom  they  desire  to  live  in  amity,  and  to 
exchange  offices  of  good-wili.  If,  then,  their  sensitiveness  be 
a  weakness,  it  is  in  part,  at  least,  an /^amiable  weakness/' 

Known  as  an  author  not  over-^voui^le  to  free  institutions, 
Captain  Marryat  soon  found  himself  not  at  home  in  what 
Americans  call  ^  societv.''  The  Americans,  he  tells  us,  having 
been  perpetually  libdled  by  previous  travellers,  had  deter- 
mined ^  no  longer  to  extend  their  hospitality  to  those  who 
returned  it  with  ingratitude.**  For  this  Captain  Marryat  con- 
siders them  not  to  blame ;  on  the  contrary,  he  tells  us  th^ 
would  be  wanting  in  self-respect,  if  they  aamitted  into  theur 
domestic  circles  those  who  requit^  them  with  abuse. 

^  Admitting  this,"  he  continues,  "  of  course  I  have  no  feelings  of 
iU-wItt  towards  them  for  any  want  of  hospitality  towards  me ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  was  pleased  widi  the  neglect,  as  it  left  me  free  and  un- 
shackled from  any  real  or  fancied  claims  which  the  Am^cans  might 
have  made  upon  me  on  that  score.  Indeed,  I  had  not  been  three 
weeks  in  the  country  befbjne  I  decided  upon  accepting  no  more  iavi- 
talions,  even  charily  as  they  were  made.  I  found  that  although 
invited,  my  presence  was  a  restraint  upon  the  company ;  every  one 
appearing  afraid  to  speak ;  and  when  any  thing  ludicrous  occurred, 
the  cr}*^  would  be — *  Oh,  now,  Captain  Marryat,  don't  put  that  into 
your  book.'  More  than  once,  when  I  happened  to  be  Jn  large  par- 
ties, a  question  such  as  follows  would  be  put  to  me  by  some  *  free 
and  enlightened  individual  :* — *  Now,  Captain  M^  I  ask  you  before 
diis  company,  and  I  trust  you  will  give  me  a  categorical  answer,  are 
you  or  are  you  not  about  to  write  a  book  upon  this  country  ?'  I 
hardly  observe  to  the  English  reada:  that  under  such  circmustances 
the  restraint  became  mutual ;  I  declined  all  further  invitations,  and 
adhered  to  this  determination  as  far  I  could,  without  cause  of  offence, 
during  my  whole  tour  through  the  United  States." — Vid.  i.  p.  13» 

It  follows  from  this,  that  Captain  Marryat's  book  must  not 
be  consulted  IGbr  An  aeeount  of  nshionaUe  society  in  America. 
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This  creates  in  us  no  regret :  we  care  not  how  fast  the  New 
Yorkers  bolt  a  dinner,  how  long  the  Bostonians  sit  at  table, 
how  would-be  aristocratic  are  the  Philadelphians.  What  we 
especially  desire  in  all  books  of  travels,  is  an  account  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people : — the  bone  and  muscle  and  sinew  of 
the  state. 

Most  of  the  books  of  travels  in  America  which  have  been 
published  of  late  years,  have  been  radically  faulty  in  several 
essential  particulars.  In  the  first  place  they  almost  wholly 
confine  their  descriptions  to  the  social  habits  of  the  wealthy 
dwellers  in  towns,  neglecting  the  masses,  by  whom  really  every 
thing  has  been  achieved  in  America.  They  next  commit  the 
egregious  blunder  of  taking  upon  trust  all  that  their  wealthy 
entertainers  choose  to  tell  them  of  the  opinions — particularly 
the  political  opinions,  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  Again, 
they  describe  the  manners  of  one  locality,  or  rather  of  one 
class  of  people  in  one  locality,  and  either  assume  or  leave  it  to 
be  inferred,  that  what  they  describe  is  universal.  "  In  Eng- 
land," said  a  Frenchman,  looking  out  of  his  prison  window  at 
Portsmouth  upon  Pud's  Hole,  or  some  such  delectable  resort, 
"  in  England  de  ladies  all  drink  gin  :"  the  Frenchman's  ac- 
count is  a  type  of  the  ordinary  statements  of  travellers  in 
America. 

The  common  talk  of  the  wealthy  class  in  America  ispre- 
cisely  what  we  are  accustomed  to  hear  in  this  country.  They 
prate  about  "  the  legitimate  influence  of  property,"  meaning 
all  the  time  its  undue  or  ^ini^^er  influence.  1  hey  are  not 
content  with  the  great  advantages  necessarily  inseparable  from 
wealth,  but  thirst  for  privileges  which  they  will  never  get. 
They  are  jealous  of  the  political  equality  of  the  people.  They 
speak  of  the  honest  masses  with  contempt,  and  in  terms,  too, 
borrowed  from  the  aristocratic  vocabulary  of  feitdal  Europe. 
They  call  the  people  the  wo  J,  the  /lerrf,  and  so  forth ;  and 
they  think  the  hard  hands  of  the  honest  yeoman  much  better 
adapted  to  tax  paying  than  to  vote  giving.* 

We  shall  here  make  an  extract  from  a  private  journal,  whicli 
contains  the  result  of  a  much  longer  experience  than  the  ordi- 
nary tourist  can  usually  boast  of. 

"  The  rich  class  in  America  are  professed  admirers  of  every  thing 
English.  They  are  perpetually  praising  our  '  glorious  constitution,' 
its  '  beautiful  harmony,'  and  its  '  admirable  working.*  Tliey  talk 
this  sort  of  cant  with  as  much  volubility  as  a  member  of  the  Pitt 

*  The  bond  gives  ibc  vote  in  most  of  Uie  states.-^jot  the  mouth. 
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Club  after  his  first  bottle.  Twice  since  the  establishment  of  the 
government  have  they  gotten  political  power  for  a  short  time — 
during  a  period  of  alarm — when  they  did  something  more  than  talk. 
They  introduced  a  sedition  bill  and  a  standing  army  bill,*  which 
brought  the  people  at  large  to  their  senses.  *  Short  parliaments' 
saved  the  [American]  constitution, — an  election  came  round,  and 
the  admirers  of  the  English  system — the  Federalists  as  they  are 
called, — with  their  standing  army  and  sedition  bills,  fell  before  the 
mighty  influence  of  the  ballot  box. 

"  The  fine  folks  in  America,  who  sigh  for  distinctions  which  their 
own  merits  will  never  give  them,  are  known  for  their  absurd  and 
apish  imitation  of  all  the  vulgarisms  of  English  fashionable  society. 
They  stick  a  little  bit  of  red  cloth  or  gold  lace  on  the  corner  of  a 
black  boys  collar,  and  fancy  he  is  liveried  like  an  English  lord's 
lacquey.  They  put  off  their  dinner-hour  till  four  o'clock — the  com- 
mon hour  being  two — and  fancy  that  by  thus  punishing  their  sto- 
machs they  become  quite  '  English.*  In  short,  the  most  servile  imi- 
tation of  everything  that  is  bad  and  ridiculous,  and  the  neglect  of 
everything  that  is  really  estimable  in  England — seems  to  be  the 
prevailing  characteristic  of  the  rieh  class  in  America ;  and  yet  it  is 
this  very  rich  class  which  is  daily  pictured  to  us  Englishmen  as  an 
average  specimen  of  the  character  of  the  American  people  ....  The 
Halls  and  the  Uamiltons,  and  the  whole  of  the  travelling  tribe,  have 
really  seen  nothing  of  the  American  people.  They  have  seen  only  the 
*  genteel  society  of  the  cities/  and  they  have  committed  the  egre- 
gious blunder  of  recording  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  that  society 
as  a  fair  sample  of  the  state  of  opinion  of  the  whole  American  peo- 
ple."—  Private  JournaL 

We  have  also  before  us  a  private  letter,  written  in  the  year 
1836,  and  containing  some  extremely  interesting  remarks  on 
the  character  of  the  wealthy  class  in  America.  From  this 
letter  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  making  a  few  extracts, 
the  more  especially  as  they  agree  with  what  we  have  already 
quoted. 

"  The  efforts  of  the  rich  to  create  some  kind  of  permanent  aristo- 
cracy, are  ceaseless.  Their  bank,  their  tariff  system,  their  chartered 
companies  of  various  kinds,  are  supposed  by  many  to  have  been 
established  with  that  view.  The  rich  class  are  allowed  to  proceed 
to  a  certain  point,  when  the  people  s  attention  is  attracted  to  the 
subject  by  the  evil  working  of  some  of  these  institutions, — when,  by 
the  aid  of  the  ballot-box,  the  people  undo  in  a  single  election  the 
work  of  years.  *  Sir,*  said  a  member  of  the  senate,  *  the  people's 
eyes  are  just  now  upon  the  federal  or  aristocratical  party,  which  is 
the  cause  of  all  the  noise  they  are  making.*         •  *  ♦  . 

*  During  the  administration  of  John  Quinccy  Adams  wc  presume. 
VOL.  VII. — NO.  XIV,  E  E 
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'*  The  BostoniaDs  surpass  all  other  people  Id  the  States  in  their 
pretensions  to  aristocratical  feelings.  Much  has  consequently  been 
said  in  favour  of  the  Bostonians  by  English  travellers^  from  which  I 
dissent  I  was  more  disgusted  by  the  state  of  feeling  there  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  United  States  which  1  visited.  I  was  terriblr 
teazed  by  one  man,  who  talked  of  respectable  people  (meaning  rich 
people) — aristocracy,  and  like  expressions.  1  cut  short  the  conver- 
sation by  telling  him  that  I  admired  those  Americans  who  appre- 
ciated their  institutions,  and  were  proud  of  them,  but  that  1  could 
conceive  nothing  more  ridiculous,  or  lower  in  the  scale  of  nature, 
than  an  American  aristocrat  In  such  a  man  there  were  no  redeem- 
ing qualities — no  early  associations — no  prejudices,  to  misguide  hia 
judgment.  The  mind  of  an  American,  therefore,  who  was  impressed 
with  an  admiration  of  aristocratic  institutions,  must  be  radically 
vicious  and  weak." — Private  Journal. 

For  the  very  reason  thai  our  friend  disliked  the  Bostonians, 
Captain  Marryat  found  himself  much  at  home  among  them. 
Their  aristocratic  pretensions — their  affected  contempt  for  their 
own  institutions — were  not  offensive  to  him.  An  Englishman 
of  a  common  mind  would  naturally  feel  flattered  thereby. 

"  Massachusetts,"  says  Captain  Marryat,  '*  b  certainly  very  Eng- 
lish in  its  scenery,  and  Boston  essentiadly  English  as  a  city.  The 
Bostonians  assert  that  they  are  more  English  than  we  are ;  that  it, 
that  they  have  strictly  adhered  to  the  old  English  customs  and  man- 
ners, as  handed  down  to  them  previous  to  the  Revolution.  That  of 
sitting  a  very  long  while  after  their  dinners,  is  one  w^hich  they  ceN 
tainly  adhere  to,  and  which  /  think  would  be  more  honoured  in  the 
breach  than  the  observance ;  but  their  hospitality*'  (meaning  dinner- 
giving)  'Ms  unbounded;  and  you  do,  as  an  Englishman,  feel  at 
home  with  them.  I  agree  with  the  Bostonians  so  far,  that  they  cer- 
tainly appear  to  have  made  no  change  in  their  manners  and  customs 
for  the  last  one  hundred  years."  (This  is  not  saying  much  in  their 
favour.)  <<  You  meet  here  with  frequent  specimens  of  the  old  Eng* 
Ibh  gentleman,  descendants  of  the  best  old  English  families,  who 
settled  here  long  before  the  Revolution,  and  are  now  living  on  their 
incomes,  with  a  town-house,  and  a  country-seat  to  retire  to  during 
the  summer  season.  The  society  of  Boston  is  very  delightful, — it 
wins  upon  you  every  day ;  and  that  is  the  greatest  compliment  that 
can  be  paid  it 

"  Perhaps  of  all  the  Americans  the  Bostonians  are  the  most  sen- 
sitive to  any  illiberal  remarks  made  upon  the  country ;  for  they 
consider  themselves,  and  pride  themselves,  as  being  peculiarly  Eng- 
lish ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  majority  of  the  Americans  deny 
that  they  are  English.  There  certainly  is  less  admixture  of  foreign 
blood  in  this  city  than  in  any  other  in  America.  It  will  appear 
strange — but  so  wedded  are  they  to  old  customs,  even  to  John 
BuUism— that  it  is  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  years  that  French 
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wines  have  been  put  upon  the  Boston  tables,  and  become  in  general' 
use  in  this  city." — Vol.  i.  p.  86-7. 

In  a  state  of  society  so  essentially  artificial — so  absurdly 
imitative  as  that  of  the  large  towns — it  must  be  evident  that 
no  very  clear  conception  can  be  gained  of  the  general  character 
of  the  American  people.  To  gain  that,  the  traveller  must  go 
among  the  independent  yeomanry  of  the  country.  Though 
Captain  Marryat,  according  to  his  own  statement,  did  not 
enter  much  into  the  society  of  the  cities,  it  does  not  appeaf 
that  he  saw  much  of  the  class  to  which  we  allude ;  and,  as  we 
have  already  said,  nearly  half  of  his  three  volumes  is  made  up 
of  his  remarks  on  the  institutions  and  social  state  of  the  country. 
Mr.  Murray,  on  the  other  hand,  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  Mite 
of  American  society,  and  not  a  little  of  the  "  bone  and  muscle" 
of  the  country,  whereof  we  shall  here  and  there  glean  an 
anecdote. 

Mr.  Murray,  we  must  remind  our  readers,  did  not  go  to 
write  a  book;  at  least,  nothing  appeared  which  could  nave 
induced  the  Americans  to  believe  that  there  was  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  Murray 

**  Ane  amang  them  takin  notes.** 

He  was  not  a  professed  and  known  author ;  he  was  simplv  an 
educated  English  gentleman — English  to  the  undistinguisning 
American  eye,  albeit  he  is  Scotch — well  introduced,  travelling 
for  his  own  amusement  and  instruction ;  and  who  might  or 
might  not  write  a  book — for  now-a-days  that  must  always  be 
regarded  as  a  possible,  not  to  say  probable,  contingency — on 
his  return  to  his  own  country. 

Touching  the  book  that  Mr.  Murray  has  written,  we  cannot 
conceive  that  the  most  sensitive  American  will  find  aught  to 
complain  of  therein.  An  admirably  liberal  spirit  breathes 
through  every  page.  It  is  impossible  to  read  it  without  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  emphatically  the  work  of  a  gentle- 
man. Accuracy  of  observation,  excellent  sense,  marked  gene- 
rosity of  disposition,  and  admirable  temper,  are  displayed 
throughout.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no  disposition  to 
abstain  from  stating  what  he  thinks  amiss,  although  he  is  sin- 
gularly free  from  pretension  of  any  kind ;  and  the  result  is, 
he  has  produced  a  most  instructive,  amusing,  and  delightful 
book  to  read. 

Captain  Marryat  speaks  of  the  hospitality  of  the  Bostonians; 
he  means  hospitality  according  to  tne  common  acceptation  of 
the  term.     Here  is  a  sample  of  hospitality  of  a  racich  more 

*  E  E  2 
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exalted  kind, — not  the  hospitality  of  the  ^^6lite  of  society,'* 
but  that  which  we  aiErni  the  traveller  will  meet  with  daily  and 
hourly  among  the  great  body  of  the  American  people,  in,  we 
believe,  every  state  of  the  Union. 

Travelling  over  the  wretched  roads  between  Washington 
and  the  western  part  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Murray  meets  with  a 
disaster.  One  of  the  wheels  of  the  waggon  stuck  in  the  mud, 
and  became  **  positively  annihilated.''  At  this  juncture  our 
traveller  meets  with  a  good-humoured  nigger,  whom  he  leaves 
in  charge  of  the  waggon  and  one  of  the  horses. 

"  I  threw  myself  on  the  back  of  the  other,"  says  Mr.  Murray, 
'*  which  1  bad  unharnessed,  and  galloped  back  to  a  house  that  I 
remembered  to  have  passed  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  scene 
of  my  catastrophe. 

'*  On  arriving,  I  entered  the  first  room,  and  presented  my  drip- 
ping and  suppliant  form  to  the  landlord  of  the  tavern — for  such  it 
was.  He  proved  very  deaf  to  my  voice ;  not  so  to  my  entreaties, 
for  after  I  had  bellowed  in  his  ear  a  detail  of  my  accident, — which 
elicited  sundry  suppressed  giggles  and  malicious  smiles  from  one  or 
two  personifications  of  mischief  in  petticoats,  who  were  in  the  adja- 
cent room, — the  old  gentleman  told  me  that  I  was  welcome  to  his 
servant,  horse,  and  cart,  to  transport  my  luggage  to  the  city,  and 
that  he  should  charge  me  nothing.  I  think  it  right  to  record  this 
among  the  many  refutations  (which  my  experience  afibrds)  to  the 
accusations  of  rudeness  so  frequently  and  unjustly  brought  against 
the  Americans." — Vol.  i.  p.  113. 

There  is,  undoubtedly,  on  the  part  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  of  America,  a  species  of  abruptness  of  manner — a  sort 
of  "  I'm  as  good  as  you*'  air,  which  is,  at  first,  offensive  to 
the  half-spoiled  John  Bull,  fresh  from  the  obsequious  servilitv 
of  the  English  tradespeople  towards  tlieir  "betters;"  but  it  is 
equally  certain  that  this  "  rudeness,'*  as  some  choose  to  call  it, 
is  not  inconsistent  with  real  kindness  to  strangers,  especially  to 
those  who  require  aid.  That  aid  must  however  be  requested 
— as  alone  it  will  be  given — as  from  an  equal.  If  ordered  in 
the  haughty  tone  whioh  inexperienced  English  travellers  are 
wont  to  use  towards  such  persons  as  innkeepers  and  their  ser- 
vants, the  chances  are  greatly  in  favour  of  its  being  withheld. 
The  writer  of  this  article  has  often  made  really  most  unreason- 
able requests — that  is,  considering  the  customs  of  the  country— 
of  American  innkeepers,  and  he  never  remembers  to  have  oeen 
disappointed  in  getting  what  he  required ;  but  he  ne^ex  ordered 
— he  always  requested  that  what  he  wanted  might  be  done. 
On  this  point  let  Mr.  Murray  speak  : — 

*'  Another  thing  I  am  bound  in  candour  to  say,— namely,  that  the 
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descriptions  hitherto  given  by  travellers  of  the  accommodations  at 
the  taverns  in  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  country,  have  been  highly 
coloured  to  their  disadvantage.  In  travelling  for  the  last  fortnight, 
with  my  own  horse  and  waggon,  I  have  stopped  at  three  or  four 
different  places  in  the  course  of  each  day,  and  have  gone  through  a 
great  portion  of  the  most  unsettled  country  in  New  York,  Vermont, 
and  New  Hampshire :  in  many  instances  the  taverns  have  been  very 
small,  but  I  have  never  had  reason  to  complain  of  want  of  cleanli- 
ness, good  victuals,  or  civility.  I  have  asked  at  the  most  unseason- 
able hours,  both  early  and  late,  for  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper, 
and  in  the  course  of  ten  minutes  have  always  been  supplied  with  a 
beefsteak,  potatoes,  bread  and  cheese,  butter,  eggs,  and  tea  or  coffee. 
The  beds  have  been  clean ;  and  whenever  I  asked  for  two  or  three 
towels,  instead  of  the  one  placed  in  the  room,  they  have  been  fur- 
nished without  any  hesitation,  or  extra  charge.  All  that  a  traveller 
requires  is  a_sufficient  knowledge  of  the  world,  to  prevent  his  mis- 
taking manners  for  intention, — and  a  sufficient  fund  of  good  temper 
in  himself,  to  keep  him  from  being  irritated  at  trifles.  Upon  en- 
tering or  driving  up  to  a  tavern,  the  landlord  will  sometimes  con- 
tinue smoking  his  pipe  without  noticing  your  entrance;  and  if  you 
ask  whether  you  can  have  dinner,  you  may  be  told,  *  Dinner  is  over, 
but  I  guess  you  can  have  something.'  If  you  are  a  true  John  Bull, 
you  will  fret  and  sulk;  and  silently  comparing  this  with  the  bustling 
attention  and  empressement  of  an  English  waiter  or  boots,  you  walk 
about  by  yourself,  chewing  the  cud  of  your  wrath :  but  if  you  are  a 
traveller,  or  formed  by  nature  to  become  one  (which  John  Bull  is 
not),  you  will  take  this  reception  as  you  And  it,  and  as  the  usage  of 
the  country,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  of  the  pipe  will  be  assisting  to 
arrange  your  baggage,  to  dry  your  wet  great  coat;  and  a  tole- 
rable dinner  will  be  in  preparation."- — Vol.  i.  p.  96. 

The  disposition  of  the  American  yeomanry — as  we  chuse  to 
call  them,  for  want  of  a  better  name — to  render  assistance  to 
those  who  are  in  need  of  it,  with  unexampled  cheerfulness,  the 
writer  of  this  article  has  repeatedly  experienced.  On  one 
occasion,  he  and  a  fellow  stage-passenger  were  rescued  from  a 
situation  of  great  peril  by  the  courage  and  perseverance  of  a 
labouring  farmer  of  Vermont.  We  had  left  St.  John's,  a  fron- 
tier town  of  Canada,  situated  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Lake 
Champlain,  at  five  o'clock  on  a  January  morning,  on  our  way 
south.  A  considerable  fall  of  snow  had  taken  place  during  the 
night,  and  the  yet  unbeaten  roads  were  so  heavjs  that  the 
ordinary  stage — a  sort  of  Diligence  on  runners,  instead  of 
wheels — was  exchanged  for  a  light  Lumber  Sleigh^ — a  mere 
light  box  on  runners,  drawn  by  the  four  stage-hoi*ses.  Soon 
after  starting,  it  again  began  to  snow ;  soon  it  increased  to  a 
heavy  snow-storm,  and  so  it  continued  the  whole  day.     It 
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seems  that  arrangements  had  been  made  to  drive  the  hones 
a  long  stage  of  twentv-four  miles ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
state  of  the  roads,  they  were  not  changed  until  they  had 
accomplished  it.  The  reader  may  form  some  idea  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  our  position,  when  he  learns  that  we  were  nineteen 
hours  doing  tnis  tedious  and  distressing  journey. 

Our  route  lay  across  the  head  of  Missisquoi  Bay,  on  Lake 
Champlain,  which  we  did  not  reach  until  after  dark.  We  had 
not  got  a  mile  from  the  north-west  shore,  before  the  jaded 
horses  became  utterly  unable  to  drag  the  sleigh  out  of  the 
deep  and  still  deepening  snow.  Fortunately,  we  were  slightly 
under  the  lee  of  the  north-eastern  line  of  shore,  clothed  with 
pine-trees,  the  black  line  of  which  we  could  just  discern.  Every 
expedient  was  now  tried  to  improve  our  position,  such  as 
treading  down  a  track,  seeking  out  another  route,  gently 
urging  the  miserable  and  worn-out  beasts,  and,  lasdy,  shouting 
at  intervals,  so  as  to  attract  assistance  from  the  shore.  For  a 
time  all  seemed  useless,  and  we  began  to  think  of  a  dreary 
ni^ht  upon  the  ice,  when  the  familiar  sounds  of  an  ox-team 
driver  caught  our  ears.  He  soon  came  up,  and  it  turned  out 
that  he  was  a  Vermont  farmer,  who  had  been  drawing  saw- 
logs  in  the  forest,  and  was  returning  home  by  the  margin  of 
the  bay,  when  he  heard  our  shouts ;  and  knowing  that  we 
must  be  out  of  the  track,  and  that  there  was  open  water  not  &r 
south  of  us,  a  notion  that  we  might  want  his  assistance  induced 
him  to  join  us.  The  result  is  soon  told,  llie  oxen  were 
yoked  in  front  of  all,  and  literally  dragged  sleigh,  baggage, 
and  horses  to  boot,  first,  into  the  proper  track  on  the  lake 
shore,  to  a  road-side  tavern,  where  we  had  a  reasonable  share 
of  comfort.  It  should  be  observed  that  this  extrication  was 
not  accomplished  without  difficulty  and  fatigue :  continually 
did  we  miss  the  track  after  we  had  regained  it.  At  times  thie 
snow  was  required  to  be  trodden  down,  to  help  the  passa^^  of 
the  sleigh  ;  and  we  were  continually  retarded  oy  the  inability 
of  the  horses  to  do  anything  more  than  move  one  foot  before 
the  other ;  but  the  courage  and  perseverance  of  our  friend 
seemed  imperturbable :  with  us  and  for  us  did  he  labour  for 
hours ;  and  when  at  length  he  had  placed  us  in  safety  and 
comfort,  nothing  could  induce  him  to  take  reward.  As  he 
certainly  brought  to  the  work  powers  superior  to  ours,  he  may 
be  pardoned  ifhe  felt  as  our  equal ;  and,  although  he  assuredly 
had  not  the  servile  obsequiousness  of  an  English  peasant,  it 
was  impossible  not  to  be  sensible  that  he  was  imbued  with  feel- 
ings of  the  most  genuine  hospitality,  superior  far  to  those  by 
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which  the  Bostonians  are  actuated,  in  the  manner  described 
by  Captain  Marryat 

Akin  to  the  error  of  confounding  classes  of  the  Americans, 
is  that  of  confounding  the  people  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
Union.  Nothing  can  possibly  differ  more  than  the  manners, 
customs,  and  modes  of  thinking  of  the  Virginians  from  those 
of  the  New  Englanders ;  and  the  people  of  the  western  states 
differ  as  much  from  both.  These  differences  have  scarcely 
been  as  yet  recorded,  still  less  have  they  been  accounted  for. 

Perhaps  the  original  source  of  these  differences  should  be 
sought  in  the  nation  and  class  whence  the  people  of  the  several 
states  sprung.  New  England,  for  instance,  was  settled  by 
Englishmen  of  the  middle  class,  traders  and  others,  who  had 
been  persecuted  for  their  opinions,  religious  and  political. 
The  strength  of  the  trading  propensity,  and  a  sense  of  religion, 
amounting  almost  to  fanaticism,  are  accordingly  the  salient 

Eoints  of  the  New  England  character.  Virginia,  on  the  other 
and,  was  settled  by  men  of  higher  rank — by  "gallant  cava- 
liers'* and  their  dependants.  The  Bostonians,  as  we  have 
seen,  call  themselves  English ;  but  it  seems  more  like  an 
imitation  of  English, — and,  to  our  notion,  not  a  very  faithful 
imitation.  In  Virginia,  on  the  other  hand,  are  to  be  found 
many  of  the  aristocratic  fashions  and  habits  of  the  old  country, 
modified,  doubtless,  by  the  new  influences, — such  as  political 
equality  of  the  whites,  and  slavery  of  the  blacks. 

Kentucky,  again,  though  settled  from  Virginia — thence 
affectionately  called  the  "old  dominion"  by  theTCentuckians, 
as  England  is  called  the  old  country  by  all — differs  greatly  in 
the  character  of  her  people  from  her.  The  first  settlers  of 
Kentucky  were  the  pioneers  of  the  west ;  they  drove  the  sons 
of  the  forest  before  them,  and  were  therefore  perpetually  liable 
to  attack  from  those  whom  they  wronged.  They  ploughed 
with  the  rifle  in  their  hand,  and  they  became  expert  in  its  use 
beyond  all  parallel.  Occasionally  their  wives  and  daughters 
would  be  carried  off;  and  great  and  many  were  the  perils 
they  endured  to  defend  or  recover  them.  The  Kentuckians 
are  now  distinguished  for  a  chivalrous  devotion  to  their 
women,  for  bravery,  and  for  a  degree  of  skill  in  the  use  of  the 
rifle,  which  has  become  a  proverb. 

In  the  states  which  were  originally  settled  by  the  Spaniards, 
some  of  the  habits  of  that  nation  prevail ;  and  we  think  it  will 
be  found  that  in  all  cases  the  distinguishing  features  observable, 
as  characterizing  the  people  of  different  slates  of  the  Union, 
may  be  traced  to  their  origin ; — nation  and  class,  both  con- 
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sidered,  modified  by  the  new  influences  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected,— such  as  slavery,  climate,  the  abundance  of  fertile 
land,  increased  privileges  of  self-government  producing  self- 
reliance  in  all  things — the  course  of  a  river  carrying  the 
manners  of  one  section  of  the  country  along  its  borders, — and 
so  forth.  A  review  article  is  not  the  place  to  work  out  a 
theory ;  we  merely  throw  out  a  hint  of  an  interesting  path  of 
enquiry  for  future  travellers.  Captain  Marryat  seems  to  have 
caught  a  glimpse  of  it,  but  without  entering  upon  it ;  perhaps 
he  may  do  so  in  his  promised  volumes.  Mr.  Murray  occa- 
sionally touches  upon  the  difference  of  character  observable  in 
different  parts  of  the  Union  ;  and  although  he  does  not  pre- 
tend to  go  deeply  into  causes  and  effect, — although  he  is  but 
little  prone  to  philosophize, — his  remarks  are  generally  sensible 
and  acute. 

*'  It  appears  to  me,"  he  says,  *'  from  the  limited  opportunities  that 
I  have  enjoyed  for  observing,  that  no  two  bordering  states  in  the 
Union  differ  so  much  in  the  character  of  their  population  as  Ohio 
and  Kentucky.  This  difference  is  partly  occasioned  by  the  following 
causes :  Firs^  Kentucky  is  a  slave  state ;  Ohio  is  not  Secondly, 
Ohio  was  chiefly  settled  by  Germans,  New  Englanders,  a  few  Britbn 
(quare,  what  class  of  British  ? — for  that  is  an  important  item  in  the 
account);  '^and,  in  short,  an  industrious  agricultural  class;  while 
Kentucky  was  chiefly  settled  hy  the  western  Virginians,  a  wild, 
high-spirited,  and  somewhat  rough  tribe  of  hunters.  Thirdly,  The 
soil  of  the  two  states  tends  to  the  distinction  between  them,  which  I 
have  partly  attributed  to  their  origin. 

'*  Ohio  contains,  probably,  a  higher  average  of  good  arable  land, 
compared  with  its  whole  extent,  than  any  other  state  in  the  Union ; 
so  that  the  bear,  the  wolf,  and  even  the  deer,  arc  almost  banbhed 
from  their  woods,  and  agriculture  forms  the  chief  eni])loyment  of 
the  people ;  while  Kentucky,  although  boasting  of  a  fine  soil,  some 
tracts  of  great  fertility,  and  a  luxuriant  growth  of  timber,  has  still 
large  portions  of  country  only  trodden  by  the  foot  of  the  hunter,  and 
that  of  the  various  objects  of  his  pursuit.  These  causes  (probably 
combined  with  others  which  I  have  omitted)  have  produced  a  wide 
and  marked  difference  of  character.  The  Ohians  are  quiet,  indus- 
trious, peaceable  people,  carrying  the  *  republicanism  of  democracy' 
(as  their  German  newspapers  call  it)  to  its  highest  pitch;  but  too 
far  removed  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  not  sufficiently  congre- 
gated, in  manufacturing  or  commercial  masses,  to  give  to  their  |K>li- 
tical  feelings  the  bitterness  and  personality  so  prevalent  in  the  east. 
There  is  no  material  difference  in  the  forms  of  government  of  the 
two  states,  except  that  in  Ohio  the  government  and  senators  are 
biennially  chosen,  whereas  in  Kentucky  they  are  elected  for  four 
years ;  in  both,  the  house  of  n^presentatives  is  aimually  elected  by 
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what  may  be  called  universal  suffrage,  t.  e,  every  citizeu,  being 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  resident  in  the  state. 

"  The  character  of  the  Kentuckians  has  greater  merits  and  greater 
faults ;  their  moral  features  are  more  broadly  and  dbtinctly  marked. 
Descended,  as  1  before  said,  from  the  western  hunters,  and  some  of 
them  from  the  more  wealthy  planters  of  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina, they  are  brave^  generous,  proud,  frank,  and  hospitable—  (not 
mere  dinner- givers,  in  Captain  Marryat*s  sense,  but  hospitable  in  the 
largest  sense  of  the  word) — but  apt,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  rough, 
overbearing,  and  quarrelsome.  They  are  extremely  vain  of  their 
state,  and  inclined  to  play  the  braggart,  as  well  in  her  praises  as 
their  own.  The  former  fault,  /,  for  one,  can  freely  forgive  them; 
as  the  want  of  local,  or  home  attachment,  is  one  of  the  least  agreeable 
features  of  American  character.  They  are,  moreover,  pretty  strongly 
imbued  (probably  through  their  Virginian  descent)  with  a  taste  for 
gambling,  horse-racing,  &c.,  which  is  perhaps  strengthened  by  their 
frequent  intercourse,  on  their  northern  and  western  frontier,  with  the 
numerous  gamblers  and  '*  sportsmen "  who  come  up  the  river,  in 
spring  and  summer,  to  avoid  the  heat  and  malaria  of  New  Orleans 
and  the  adjacent  country." — Vol.  i.  p.  212. 

Mr.  Murray  writes  in  terms  of  the  strongest  reprobation 
of  the  "  cowardly  and  almost  universal  practice  of  carrying 
the  dirk-knife."  This,  we  apprehend,  was  originally  the  mere 
coAteau  de  chasse,  part  of  the  necessary  paraphernalia  of  the 
"  hunters  of  Kentucky ;"  but  the  great  highway  of  waters — 
the  Mississippi — hath,  in  our  view  of  the  matter,  deposited 
upon  the  various  countries  lying  upon  its  banks,  the  pernicious 
customs  and  habits  of  the  old  Spanish  settlements.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  use  of  the  bowie-knife  is  very  general  in  Ken- 
tucky and  many  other  states,  and,  we  are  grieved  to  add,  it  is 
now  exposed  for  sale  in  the  shops  of  London,  and  is  occasionally 
used,  too,  in  night  brawls,  as  the  police  reports  will  testify. 
Mr.  Murray  writes  in  praise  of  the  fair  play  of  the  English, 
— let  us  hope  that  the  praise  may  never  be  misapplied.  He 
says, — 

*'  One  feature  that  I  have  always  admired  in  the  English  cha- 
racter, and,  indeed,  have  looked  upon  with  envy  (as  my  own  coun- 
trymen, especially  the  Highlanders,  have  it  not),  is  their  contempt 
for  all  lethal  weapons,  and  their  honest,  determined  support  of  fair 
play  in  all  personal  rencontres.  If  a  combatant  in  England  were  to 
practise  any  *  rough  and  tumble*  tricks,  such  as  kneeling  upon  a 
man*s  throat  or  chest,  when  on  the  ground,  or  gouging  or  biting,  he 
would  receive  a  hearty  drubbing  from  the  spectators,  and  conclude 
the  entertainment  (in  my  opinion,  very  deservedly)  in  the  nearest 
horsepond  in  which  he  could  be  immersed.  I  trust  that  the  progress 
of  civilization,  and  increasing  weight  of  sounder  public  opinion,  will 
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sooD  put  a  stop  to  the  custom  above  censured,  which  is  not  confined 
to  Kentucky,  but  is  more  or  less  prevalent  in  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  especially  in  Louisiana." — VoL  i.  p.  215. 

The  effect  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri*  operating 
upon  an  essentially  migratory  people,  in  spreading  the  cus- 
toms of  one  spot  over  a  long  line  of  country,  must  be  very 
remarkable.  It  must,  however,  be  a  power  that  is  eflBcient 
for  good  as  well  as  for  evil ;  and  if  the  Kentuckian  has  been 
taught  by  the  Louisianian  to  use  his  hunting  knife  against  his 
fellow-man,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  infer  that  the  generosity, 
frankness,  and  hospitality  (Murray^  p.  211,)  of  Kentucky 
have  been  difiused  dv  the  same  means. 

Of  all  the  travellers  in  America  who  have  favoured  the 
British  public  with  their  tortuous  and  flimsy  views,  Mrs. 
Trollope  is  assuredly  the  most  prejudiced,  tnc  most  jaun- 
diced, the  most  ill-natured,  the  most  unjust,  and,  we  believe, 
the  most  dishonest.  Her  book  is  an  accumulation  of  errors, 
mixed  up  with  just  sufficient  truth  here  and  there  to  give  it 
an  air  of  plausibility,  but  which  never  approaches  vrauem-' 
blance. 

**  As  far  as  my  short  visit  here,**  says  Mr.  Murray,  "  enabled  mc 
to  judge,  her  [Mrs.  Trollope's]  accuracy  of  description  is  upon  a 
par  with  the  monuments  which  she  has  left  here  of  her  speculative 
sagacity  and  taste.  If  the  proposition  stated  is  merely  this :  '  that 
the  manners  of  Cincinnati  are  not  so  polished  as  those  of  the  best 
circles  in  London,  Pftris,  or  Berlin ;  that  her  luxuries,  whetlier  culi- 
nary or  displayed  in  carriages,  houses,  or  amusements,  are  also  of  a 
lower  cast ;'  I  suppose  none  would  be  so  absurd  as  to  denv  it ;  I 
hope  few  would  be  weak  enough  gravely  to  inform  the  world  of  ao 
self-evident  a  truth ;  but  I  will,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  assert 
that  the  history  of  the  world  does  not  produce  a  parallel  to  Cincin- 

*  Of  these  two  great  and  remarkable  riren,  Mr.  Murray  thus  writes :  **  All 
travellers  in  this  part  of  the  world  hare  agreed,  that  the  Missouri  has  been  ill-used 
in  having  its  name  merged  after  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi,  whereas  it  is  the 
broader,  the  deeper,  the  longer,  and,  in  every  respect,  the  finer  river  of  the  two : 
the  cause  of  this  apparent  incongruity  was  explained  to  me  in  a  manner  e4nally 
simple  and  sati^actory.  When  the  French  first  visited  this  great  valley,  they 
came  from  Canada,  and  descended  the  Mississippi :  and  sedn^  another  river  fall 
into  it  at  right  angles,  near  St  Louis,  they  naturally  viewed  it  as  a  tributary  to 
the  mighty  stream,  whose  course  thvy  followed,  and  whose  name  they  preserved ; 
forgetting  that  in  the  natural  as  well  as  in  the  political  world,  the  tributary  may 
often  possess  more  power  than  he  to  whom  he  is  supposed  to  owe  fealty.*' — (il/vrrajf, 
233-4.)  We  would  observe,  that  the  straight  course  of  the  Mississippi  may  have 
suggested  a  continuance  of  the  name,  although  the  Missouri  be  deemed  the  parent 
stream.  By  the  way,  is  it  not  what  the  Fn>nch  call  a  tcandmie,  to  call  the  Aftss-ouri 
the  parent?  if  such  be  really  the  case,  should  wc  not  forthwith  call  her  the 
Afissfs-souri,  and  the  daughter-stream,  so  to  frpi'ak,  the  A/i«-sippi.  As  the  Ame* 
ricans  arc  so  extremely  beusitive  on  such  delicate  points,  we  »uggc»t  the  alteration 
forthwith. 
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nati  in  rapid  growth  of  wealth  and  population.  Of  all  the  cities  that 
have  been  founded  by  mighty  sovereijzns  or  nations^  with  the  express 
view  to  their  becoming  the  capitals  of  empires,  there  is  not  one  that, 
in  twenty-seven  years  from  its  foundation,  could  show  such  a  mass 
of  manufacture,  enterprize,  population,  wealth,  and  social  comfort,  as 
that  of  which  1  have  given  a  short  and  imperfect  outline  in  the  last 
two  or  three  pages,  and  which  owes  its  magnitude  to  no  adscititious 
favour  or  encouragement,  but  to  the  judgment  with  which  the  situa- 
tion was  chosen^  and  to  the  admirable  use  which  the  inhabitants 
have  made  thereof." — pp.  205-6. 

The  secret  of  Mrs.  Trollope's  animosity  is  to  be  found  in 
the  total  failure  of  a  speculation  she  entered  into  at  Cincin- 
nati, in  the  shape  of  a  bazaar,  which  she  attempted  to  set  up 
there.  The  Cincinnati  folk  would  not  patronize  the  bazaar, 
and  the  libel  was  penned  to  punish  them.  The  "  folly"  is 
thus  described  by  Mr.  Murray: — 

"  The  building,  which  is  the  most  absurd^  ugly,  and  ridiculous  in 
the  town,  exhibiting  a  want  of  taste  and  invention  only  equalled  by 
the  contempt  which  it  displays  for  every  rule  of  architecture^  Gothic 
or  classic,  is  the  bazaar,  built  by  Mrs.  Trollope;  a  lady  who  did  all 
that  lay  within  the  power  of  her  clever  and  caricaturing  pen  to  hold 
up  the  inhabitants  of  Cincinnati  to  the  ridicule  of  the  civilized 
world,  as  regard  their  manners,  habits,  and  taste.  This  bazaar  is  a 
nondescript  edifice  of  brick,  with  a  stone  or  imitation  stone  face : 
it  has  pillars,  a  cupola,  Gothic  windows,  surmounted  by  German 
architraves  and  scraps  of  every  order  (or  disorder)  from  a  square 
brick  box  to  an  Ionic  volute  !  Neither  can  I  compliment  the  lady's 
sagacity  more  than  her  taste ;  as  in  this  thriving  city  her  speculation 
is  probably  the  most  signal  and  complete  failure  that  has  occurred 
since  its  settlement !  After  losing  the  greater  part  of  the  money 
embarked  in  it,  she  was  obliged  to  leave  it  unfinished/' — Vol,  i.  204. 

It  seems  to  be  the  delight  of  all  political  travellers,  to  dis- 
cover or  point  out,  that,  after  all,  the  government  of  America 
is  an  experiment  of  short  standing — some  fifty  or  sixty  years ; 
and  that  consequently  no  inference  as  to  its  future  auration 
can  be  drawn  from  the  experience  of  the  past.  Captain  Hall, 
who  wrote  about  a  dozen  years  since,  cut  it  down  still  further, 
by  contending  that  the  federal  government  in  its  present  form, 
dates  only  from  the  amendment  of  the  constitution  in  1789. 
Captain  Hall  also  contends  that  the  framers  of  the  constitu- 
tion intended  to  establish  a  republic,  not  a  democracy.  Captain 
Marryat  endeavours  to  support  the  same  distinction;  and, 
moreover,  evinces  the  same  prurient  desire  to  impress  his 
readei*s  with  a  due  sense  of  the  short  duration  of  the  experi- 
ment.    He  says : 
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"Miss  Martineau  asserts  that  'America  has  solved  the  great 
problem  that  a  republic  can  exist  for  fifty  years,*  but  such  is  not  the 
case.  America  has  proved  that  uuder  peculiar  advantages  a  people 
can  govern  themselves  for  fifty  years ;  but  if  you  put  the  question 
to  an  enlightened  American,  and  ask  him  *  Were  Washington  to  rise 
from  his  grave,  would  he  recognize  the  present  government  of  Ame- 
rica as  the  one  bequeathed  to  them  ? '  and  the  American  will  at 
once  answer  in  the  negative.  These  fifty  years  have  afforded  another 
proof,  were  it  necessary,  how  short-sighted  and  fallible  are  men— how 
impossible  it  is  to  keep  anything  in  a  state  of  perfection  here  below. 
Washington  left  America  as  an  infant  nation,  a  pure,  and,  I  may 
add,  a  virtuous  republic ;  but  the  government  of  the  country  lias 
undergone  as  much  change  as  anything  else,  and  it  has  now  settled 
down  into  anything  but  a  pure  democracy." — VoL  L  p.  29.  i 

It  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  draw  a  distinction  between  a  re- 
public and  a  democracy,  and  then  to  assert  that  the  framers 
of  the  American  constitution  intend^  to  establish  the  one 
and  not  the  other.  What  was  intended  cannot  well  be  ascer- 
tained ;  but  what  ought  to  have  been  anticipated  may  be:  and 
as  the  framers  of  the  American  constitution  were  men  of  great 
intelligence,  we  may  presume  that  they  did  not  act  witnout 
carefully  weighing  the  probable  effect  of  every  clause  they 
introduced.  Now*,  what  the  framers  of  the  constitution  had  to 
do,  was  to  propose — not  arbitrarily  tojix — the  terms  on  which 
the  several  American  independent  communities  would  be  will- 
ing to  join  in  a  federal  union  of  the  whole.  Of  course  they 
would  be  careful  to  propose  nothing  which  would  be  likely  to 
be  unpalateable  to  those  who  were  to  be  the  parties  to  the 
agreement.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  was  of  course  necessary  to 
understand  these  parties.  Now,  as  these  parties  were  so  many 
representative  democracies^  the  framers  of  the  constitution 
would  have  betrayed  great  ignorance  had  they  anticipated,  as 
Captain  Marryat  supposes  them  to  have  done,  that  any  thing 
but  a  great  federal  democracy  could  have  been  made  out  of 
such  materials. 

Captain  Marryat  admits  that  America  has  proved  that  a 
people  may  govern  themselves  for  more  than  fifty  years.  May 
we  not  CO  further,  and  say  that  America  has  proved  that  a 
people  which  has  once  governed  themselves  can  never  after- 
wards be  ruled  ?  The  peuplades^  or  small  communities  of  tlie 
New  England  States,  were  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  from 
Charles  II  thoroughly  democratic  charters  —  so  democratic 
indeed,  that  Kho(le  Island  governs  itself  to  this  day  by 
Charles's  charter.  Under  those  royal  charters,  representative 
democracies  were  esKablished,  which  worked  adnurably,  until 
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an  attempt  was  made  to  break  in  upon  their  democratic  privi- 
leges,— whereupon  they  resisted.  George  III  and  his  govern- 
ment having  conceived  an  unjust  scheme,  had  the  folly  to 
adhere  to  it;  the  resistance  was  continued,  and  the  American 
democracies  confirmed  their  ancient  privileges  by  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence, 

Other  states,  with  institutions  less  democratic,  but  with  a 
state  of  society  equally  favourable  thereto,  became  enamoured 
of  the  New  England  democracies,  and  the  revolution  became 
general.  Now  in  speaking  of  the  duration  of  democratic  go- 
vernment in  America,  a  great  error  is  committed  by  him  who 
dates  only  from  the  year  1776.  A  degree  of  social  equality 
unparalleled  in  any  other  country,  and  a  habit  of  sel^go- 
vernment  taken  thither  by  the  Plymouth  pilgrims  themselves, 
warrants  our  dating  democracy  in  America  from  the  first 
planting  of  the  New  England  colonies.  And  so  it  is  with 
Canada.  We  may  retain  the  name  of  monarchy  there,  we 
may  keep  up  standing  armies  at  an  expense  of  several  mil- 
lions annually  to  this  country,  but  we  cannot  destroy  the  de- 
mocratic character  of  the  people.  Their  social  state  is  demo- 
cratic, and  democracies,  eo  nomine^  will  be  established  in  both 
the  Canadas  before  many  years,  and  that,  too,  by  the  so-called 
British  population — the  loyal  population  now  so  implicitly 
relied  on  by  the  dominant  party  in  Canada,  and  their  friends 
here. 

Captain  Marryat  speaks  of  a  republic,  as  distinguished  from 
a  democracy,  in  a  most  vague  and  unsatisfactory  manner.  If 
he  attach  to  the  term  republic  an  arbitrary  meaning ;  if  he 
use  the  term  vaguely  as  signifying  anything  but  a  repre- 
sentative democracy — any  other  kind  of  democracy  beine 
simply  impossible  in  a  numerous  community — he  may  call 
Russia  or  Austria  republics,  if  he  please,  as  he  actually  calls 
England,  and  no  one  can  dispute  with  him ;  but  in  ordinary 
parlance,  when  a  republic  is  mentioned,  it  is  understood  to 
stand  for  a  government  elective  in  all  its  legislative,  and  in  its 
chief  administrative  branches, — and  that  is  what  we  call  a 
representative  democracry,  which  many  of  the  states  were 
anterior  to  the  revolution. 

In  the  paragraph  following  that  which  we  have  just  noticed. 
Captain  Marryat  alludes  to  a  republic  in  the  following  vague 
terms : — 

<<  I  know  not  whether  my  distinction  is  right,  but  I  consider,  when 
those  possessed  of  the  most  talent  and  wisdom  are  selected  to  aet 
for  the  benefit  of  a  people,  with  full  reliance  upon  their  acting  for  the 
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best,  and  without  any  shackle  or  pledge  being  enforced^  we  may 
consider  that  form  of  government  as  a  republic,  ruled  by  the  most 
enlightened  and  capable." — p.  30. 

The  inference  is,  that  Captain  Marryat  shares  in  the  opinion 
expressed  by  so  many,  that  the  best  men  are  not  chosen  to 
office  in  America,  but  that  the  least  capable  find  their  way 
into  the  senate,  and  all  other  positions,  where  the  people  have 
any  power,  direct  or  indirect,  of  placing  them.  This,  we 
apprehend,  arises  from  not  considering  all  the  qualities  re- 
quisite to  the  due  performance  of  public  duty,  if  a  man  is 
very  clever  and. very  eloquent,  ana  absolutely  full  of  know- 
ledge, but  deficient  in  political  honesty,  he  might  possibly  be 
rejected  in  America,  and  would  thereby  give  rise  to  conn 
plaints,  that  capable  men  were  not  chosen.  Blackstone  tells 
us,  that  honesty  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  a  democracrfr; 
and  up  to  this  principle  the  American  democracies  act,  by 
rejecting  all  men  who  nave  not  that  important  qualification  in 
perfection.  The  private  journal,  from  which  we  have  already 
quoted,  contains  some  remarks  on  the  subject,  which  we  shall 
take  leave  to  quote  at  length. 

^^  It  has  been  stated  by  some  recent  writers,  that  the  bevt  men  in 
the  United  States  are  not  chosen  either  as  legislators  or  to  fill 
executive  or  judicial  offices.  If  the  writers  had  said  all  the  ablest 
men  are  not  so  chosen,  they  would  have  been  correct;  but  then 
their  remarks  would  have  applied  equally  to  every  country,  and 
every  system  of  government.  As  it  stands,  I  believe  the  remark  to 
be  in  no  way  warranted  by  facts.  I  believe  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  and  also  that  of  the  several  states,  to  be  more  essen- 
tially in  the  hands  of  the  ablest  men,  than  tlie  government  of  this 
country,  or  of  France.  There  are  not  many  names  sufficiently 
known  in  this  country  to  be  brought  forward  as  examples,  but  I  will 
mention  one,  whose  ability  no  one  will  dispute, — I  mean  Edward 
Livingston.  This  good  and  great  man  enjoys  the  highest  reputation 
among  European  philosophers,  but  in  what  manner  was  that  reputa- 
tion gained  ?  Simply  because  the  people  of  his  own  country  had 
previously  recogni2%d  his  merits,  and  the  representatives  of  one  of 
the  states — Louisiana — had  commissioned  him  to  draw  up  that  very 
code*  to  which  his  European  reputation  is  owing.  But  this  is  not 
all.  Under  the  administration  of  Jackson,  Mr.  Livingston  was 
nominated  minister  at  Paris,  simply  because  he  was  a  man  of  extra- 
ordinary mental  powers,  and  of  great  acquirements.  Now,  did  any 
man  ever  hear  of  a  man  of  similar  acquirements  being  appointed  by 
the  English  government  to  either  of  the  services  filled  by  Edward 
Livingston  ?     Have  the  services  of  John  Austin,  or  James  Mill, 

*  A  ponal  code  for  LottiuMUu 
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being  engaged  for  the  task  of  improving  our  law,  or  are  either  of 
those  philosophers  likely  to  be  appointed  to  diplomatic  offices  ?*  If 
Mr.  Bentham  had  lived  in  America,  I  am  convinced  his  labours 
would  have  been  made  directly  available  to  his  country  long  before 
his  death. 

'*  The  case  of  Edward  Livingston  is  not  a  solitary  case.  I  am 
certain,  were  it  possible  to  discuss  every  public  name  in  America,  it 
would  be  found,  that  the  democratic  form  of  government,  as  it  exists 
there,  is  more  conducive  to  the  employment  of  the  best  men,  than  the 
aristocratic  governments  of  France  and  England. 

"  Among  the  men  of  acknowledged  ability  who  have  been  re- 
peatedly rejected  by  their  countrymen  as  candidates  for  office,  the 
most  conspicuous,  at  the  present  time,  are  Henry  Clay,  Daniel 
Webster,  and  Calhoun. 

"  These  men,  and  their  friends  and  partisans,  are  in  the  habit  of 
giving  out,  that  they  have  been  rejected  because  their  countrymen 
are  unable  to  perceive  their  commanding  abilities.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  good  reasons  for  their  rejection,  which  I  will  state, — 
reasons  which  I  think,  and  as  a  well-wisher  of  America  hope,  will 
continue  to  cause  their  rejection  to  the  end  of  their  lives. 

'*  The  presidential  election  between  Jackson  and  the  younger 
Adams,  in  1824,  was  a  struggle  between  two  great  parties  acting  on 
different  principles, — namely,  the  federalists  and  the  democrats, 
Jackson  was  the  democratic,  and  therefore  the  popular  candidate ; 
Adams  was  the  federal,  or  would-be  aristocratic  candidate. 

'*  In  favour  of  Jackson  there  was  a  large  majority  of  votes,  but 
there  was  not  a  sufficient  majority  to  determine  the  choice, — ^the 
constitution  requiring  a  full  majority  of  all  the  electors.  Thus,  if 
there  be  10,000  electors  and  five  candidates,  there  can  be  no  election 
by  the  people  unless  one  of  the  candidates  has  5001  votes.  In  the 
case  in  question,  the  election  was  consequently  removed  to  the 
house  of  representatives.  Here  the  votes  are  taken  by  states,  and 
Henry  Clay  gave  the  casting  vote  in  favour  of  Adams, — the  federal, 
and  therefore  anti-popular  candidate.  This  the  Americans  never 
have  forgiven,  and,  I  believe,  never  will  forgive.  The  article  of  the 
constitution  (Art  12,  §  1)  requiring  a  clear  majority,  and  removing 
the  election  to  the  house  of  representatives  in  default  thereof,  is  de- 
cidedly unpopular,  and  the  man  who  becomes  the  instrument  by 
which  the  said  provision  is  carried  into  effect,  shares  in  the  odium 
which  attaches  thereto.  An  additional  source  of  Henry  Clay  s  un- 
popularity, was  his  acceptance  of  a  lucrative  office  under  the  anti- 
popular  government,  immediately  after  Adams's  inauguration.  The 
democratic  party  b  now,  and  is  likely  to  continue,  all  powerful, — and 
had  Clay  ten  times  the  ability  he  is  known  to  possess,  he  would 
assuredly  not  find  favour  with  the  people,  to  whose  principles  he 
is  opposed. 

*  Since  this  was  penned,  Mr.  John  Austin  has  had  a  paltry  mission  to  Malta ; 
Mr.  James  Mill,  alas !  is  dead. 
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'*  Daniel  Webster  is  another  instance  of  a  man  of  considerable 
ability  and  high  acquirements  being  the  rejected  of  the  people :  and 
he,  like  Henry  Clay,  has  an  enduring  sin  upon  him.  Webster  is  a 
man  of  great  eloquence,  but  not  of  highly  philosophic  mind ;  he  is, 
nevertheless,  just  the  man  whom  his  countrymen  would  delight  to 
honour,  but  they  will  not  trust  him.  His  name  is  associated  with 
the  Hartford  Convention,— a  body  opposed  to  the  war  of  1812-15, 
and  which  evince<l  a  disposition  to  become  treacherous  to  the  very 
union,  rather  than  that  the  thrifty  sons  of  New  England  should  be 
deprived  of  their  commercial  gains  by  a  rupture  witli  Great  Britain. 
His  friends  deny  that  he  was  connected  with  the  unpopular  conven- 
tion ;  they  say  that  he  was  too  young  to  take  any  prominent  part 
therein, — but  the  stain  cannot  be  wiped  away,  and  Daniel  Webster 
will  never  enjoy  the  confidence  of  his  countrymen ;  though  they 
acknowledge  his  eloquence  and  his  abilities,  and,  indeed,  assign  him 
a  higher  place,  compared  with  such  men  as  Livingston,  than  he 
would  enjoy  among  educated  men  in  this  country.* 

**  Calhoun  is  one  &f  the  best  speakers  in  the  United  States.  He 
differs  from  Clay  and  Webster  in  many  particulars,  especiallv  in  the 
unpretending  character  of  his  eloquence.  His  speeches  are  addreased 
to  the  reason  and  understanding  of  his  audience,  and  his  power  of 
influencing  his  hearers  is  great.  In  every  respect  he  b  an  able  man ; 
but  his  unforgiven  sin  is  nullification ;  that  is,  he  was  and  is  an 
advocate  for  "  states  rights,"  even  agaiust  the  integrity  of  the  union. 
The  existing  cause  of  thiit  question  between  the  Carolinas  and  the  ge* 
neral  government  was  the  tariff.  As  far  as  the  tariff  is  concerned,  the 
nullifiers  are  right.  The  oppressive  character  of  this  tariff  on  all  the 
non-manufacturing  states,  caused  the  constitutional  right  of  the 
general  government  to  impose  duties  for  any  other  purpose  than  that 
of  revenue,  to  be  called  in  question,  and  Calhoun  was  one  of  thoae 
who  opposed  the  general  government.  This  made  him  unpopular 
even  with  those  who  tliink,  that  in  imposing  duties  for  the  purpoae 
of  protection,  the  general  government  has  exceeded  its  constitutional 
powers,  but  who  still  stop  short  of  nullification.  As  more  correct 
notions  of  political  economy  gain  ground  in  America,  Calhoont 
unpopularity  will  die  away. 

"  M.  de  Tocqueville  expresses  an  opinion  contrary  to  what  I  have 
stated ;  but  I  know  he  was  much  in  the  company  of  a  gentleman 
who  has  repeatedly  failed  to  ingratiate  himself  with  his  countrymen, 
and  it  is  not  unfair  to  suppose,  that  his  opinions  may  have  been 
influenced  by  the  gentleman  in  question.  Whenever  an  able  man 
in  the  United  States  falls  to  acquire  the  suffrages  of  his  countrymen, 
or  to  obtain  employment  under  a  democratic  adminbtration,  I  think 
it  will  be  invariably  found,  tliat  there  exists  some  good  reason  for 
his  rejection." — Private  Journal. 

We  have  already  stated,  that  nearly  half  of  Captain  Marryat's 

*  Mr.  Webster  has  since  visited  London,  when  he  has  been  ibe/ukiom^ 
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volumeSyConsistsofseparate  essays, — discussing  various  subjects 
of  interest  in  America, — slanguage,  law,  penitentiaries,  army, 
religion,  &c.  These  essays  are  very  unequal  in  point  of 
merit.  Many  of  them  are  puerile,  shallow,  and  in  the  worst 
possible  taste ;  whilst  one  or  two  display  great  liberality,  en- 
larged views,  and  freedom  from  vulgar  prejudice,  whicli  in 
one  or  two  cases  would  have  been  excusable.  Nothing  could 
well  be  worse  than  the  essay  on  language,  unless  it  be  that 
entitled  "Law."  The  remarks  on  the  language  are  a  collection 
of  puerilities  in  the  shape  of  worn-out  jokes,  and  "weak  in- 
ventions of  the  enemy,"  respecting  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Americans  in  pronunciation  and  phraseology.  Take  a  few 
examples  of  the  silly  things  which  have  served  to  amuse 
Captain  Marryat,  and  with  which  he,  in  his  turn,  seeks  to  amuse 
his  reader.  Some  one,  he  tells  us,  had  taken  a  liberty  with 
the  word  ^an/amount,  which  he  had  called  catamount;  his 
neighbour  had  corrected  him,  whereupon  the  male  Malaprop 
is  thus  reported  to  have  replied :  "  No,  sir,  I  do  not  mean 
tantamount ;  I  am  not  so  ignorant  of  our  language  as  not  to 
be  aware  that  caia.mo\\nt  and  tantamount  are  anonymous." 
The  joke  would  have  been  no  less  applicable  had  it  been 
fathered  upon  some  rich  worthies  nearer  liome.  On  one 
occasion,  a  merchant  was  regretting  he  had  not  entered  into  a 
certain  speculation.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  if  I  had  done  so  I 
should  not  only  have  doubled  and  trebled^  but  I  should  have 
fourbled  and  Jivebled  my  money."  There  is  an  explanation 
of  much  slang,  which  is  amusing  enough  ;  but  the  fault  is,  that 
it  is  not  explained  to  be  slang,  and  it  might  be  inferred  that 
the  Americans  have  no  other  language. 

The  essay  entitled  "  Law  "  is  any  thing  but  an  account 
of  the  state  of  the  law  in  America.  Of  the  ihirfi/'three  pages 
which  it  fills,  no  less  than  twenty-one  are  occupied  with  a 
report  of  the  doings  of  an  ignorant  yet  self-sufficient  recorder 
of  New  York ;  and  this  is  imposed  upon  his  readers  as  a 
description  of  the  state  of  the  law  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Turn  we  now  to  something  in  a  better  spirit.  The  chapter 
on  ''  Lynch-Iaw  "  is  the  best  in  the  book.  It  exhibits  much 
liberality,  and  is,  moreover,  accurate  in  the  facts  stated,  though 
it  contains,  in  one  respect,  a  radically  erroneous  view,  which 
we  shall  presently  point  out. 

"  Englishmen,"  says  Captain  Marryat,  "  express  their  surprise, 
that,  in  a  moral  community,  such  a  monstrosity  as  Lynch-law  should 
exist;   but  although  the  present  system,  which  has  been  derived 
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was  exulting  as  he  left  the  court,  but  he  was  told — "  It  is  true 
you  have  been  acquitted  by  Judge  Smith,  but  you  have  not 
yet  been  tried  by  Jud^^e  Lynch." 

We  now  come  to  the  other  variety  of  Lynch  law,  where  the 
people  "  will  not  wait  for  the  law,  but,  in  a  state  of  excite- 
ment, proceed  to  summar}'  punishment/'  Of  this  variety  we 
select  the  following  case,  which  has  often  been  before  the 
public. 

*'  The  case  more  than  once  referred  to  by  Mii^s  Martineau,  of  the 
burning  alive  of  a  coloured  man  of  St.  Louis,  i<)  one  of  the  gravest 
under  this  head.  I  do  not  wish  to  defend  it  in  any  way,  but  I  do,  for 
the  honour  of  humanity,  wish  to  offer  all  that  can  be  said  in  extenua- 
tion of  this  atrocity ;  and  I  think  Miss  Martineau,  when  she  held 
up  to  public  indignation  the  monstrous  punishment,  was  bound  to 
acquaint  the  public  with  the  cause  of  an  excitable  people  being  led 
into  such  an  error.  This  unfortunate  victim  of  popular  fury  was  a 
free  coloured  man,  of  a  very  quarrelsome  and  malignant  disposition  ; 
he  had  already  been  engaged  in  a  variety  of  disputes,  and  was  a 
nuisance  in  the  city.  For  an  attempt  to  murder  another  coloured 
roan,  he  had  been  seized,  and  was  being  conducted  to  prisou  in  the 
custody  of  Mr.  Hammond  the  sheriff,  and  another  white  person  who 
assisted  him  in  the  execution  of  his  duty.  As  he  arrived  at  the  door 
of  the  prison,  he  watched  his  opportunity,  stabbed  the  person  M'ho 
was  assisting  the  sheriff,  and  then,  passing  the  knife  across  the  throat 
of  Mr.  Hanmiond,  the  carotid  artery  was  divided,  and  the  latter 
fell  dead  upon  the  spot.  Now,  here  was  a  wretch  who,  in  one  day, 
had  three  times  attempted  murder,  and  had  been  successful  in  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Hammond  the  sheriff,  a  person  universally  esteemed. 
Moreover,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  culprit  was  of  a  race  who 
are  looked  upon  as  inferior;  that  this  successful  attempt  on  the  part 
of  a  black  man  was  considered  most  dangerous  as  a  precedent  to  the 
uegro  population  ;  that  owing  to  the  unwillingness  to  take  away  life 
«i  America,  he  might  probably  have  escaped  justice;  and  that  this 
occurred  at  a  moment  when  the  abolitionists  were  creating  such  mis- 
chkef  and  irritation  ;  although  it  must  be  lamented  that  they  should 
have  so  disgraced  themselves,  the  sununary  and  cruel  punishment 
which  was  awarded  by  an  incensed  populace,  is  not  very  suqirising. 
Miss  Martineau  has,  however,  thought  proper  to  pass  over  the  pecu- 
liar atrocity  of  the  individual  who  was  thus  sacrificed  :  to  read  her 
account  of  the  transaction  as  if  he  were  an  unoffending  party,  sacri- 
ficed on  account  of  his  colour  alone."* — vol.  iii.  p.  239-40. 

The  reader  will  now  be  enabled  to  understand  what  Lynch 

*  Captiiin  Marryat  often  permits  himself  to  speak  in  terms  of  difrcs|H*et  of 
Miss  Martineau.  It  must  be  admitted,  that  where  slavery  is  concerned,  Miss 
Martineau  evinces  a  strong  bias ;  but  notwiUistanding  that,  her  work  is  by  far  the 
best  that  has  appeared  on  the  subject  of  the  United  States,  the  people,  and  their 
insiitutions,— and,  to  Captain  Marryat*s,  immeasurably  superior. 
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law  is.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  cases,  Lynch  law  is,  what 
the  Plymouth  Pilgrims  formeriy  established,  and  what  the  New 
Zealand  colonists  must  establish  in  1840;  and  a  good  law  it  is. 
Generally  the  punishment  follows  the  crime,  without  much 
delay,  and  in  cases  of  regular  Lynch  law  it  is  duly  measured, 
that  is,  proportioned  to  the  offence.  Captain  Marryat  says  it 
sometimes  falls  on  the  innocent,  but  he  gives  no  case,  and 
our  own  recollection  does  not  recall  a  single  instance  where 
punishment  was  not  fully  deserved.  The  cases  of  the  trre" 
git  far  infliction  of  Lynch  law  are,  we  repeat,  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule,  yet  they  have  their  parallel  in  this,  and,  indeed, 
in  all  other,  countries.  Mr.  Murray  expresses  great  horror 
(vol.  ii.  p.  108)  of  Lynch  law,  because  he  does  not  clearly  per- 
ceive the  distinctions  pointed  out  by  Captain  Marryat;  and 
both  leave  out  one  important  feature,  which  should  be  brought 
within  view : — we  allude  to  the  fact  that,  in  America,  the  peo- 
ple are  sovereign — they  are  what  the  Crown  is  in  this  country, 
the  fountain  of  justice.  Hence  in  assembling  and  declaring 
the  law,  and  organizing  tribunals,  they  do  not  violate  the 
lawyers*  sense  of  constitutional  propriety.  The  Lynch  law 
of  the  new  communities  of  America,  therefore,  is  move  regular 
than  that  which  the  New  Zealand  colonists  will  establish 
in  1840,  but  we  are  sure  the  latter  will  want  nothing  in  effi- 
ciency. 

Inferior  to  his  chapter,  or  rather  essaj',  on  Lynch  law, 
though  not  without  considerable  liberality,  is  the  paper  on 
Religion.  Our  remarks  and  extracts  have  already  extended 
so  far,  that  we  must  abridge  our  gleanings  from  this  interesting 
chapter. 

Captain  Marryat  is  opposed  to  the  voluntary  system.  Ad- 
mitting the  abstract  right  of  every  one  to  worship  his  God  as 
he  pleases,  he  contends  that, 

"  the  results  of  this  free  will  are,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  as  far 

ns  society  is  concerned,  any  thing  but  satisfactory.  ♦  *  The 
voluntary  system  in  America,"  he  continues,  *  •  «  has  broken 
one  of  the  strongest  links  between  man  and  man ;  for  each  goeth  his 
own  way.  As  a  nation,  there  is  no  national  feeling  to  be  acted  upon ; 
in  society,  there  is  something  wanting,  and  you  ask  yourself  what  it 
is  ?  and  in  families  it  often  creates  disunion.  I  know  one,  among 
many  others,  who,  instead  of  going  together  to  the  same  house  of 
prayer,  disperse  as  soon  as  they  are  out  of  the  door;  one  daughter  to 
nn  Unitarian  chapel,  another  to  a  Baptist,  the  parents  to  the  Episco- 
palian, the  sons  anywhere  or  nowhere.  But  worse  effects  are  pro- 
duced than  even  these :  where  any  one  is  allowed  to  have  his  own 
peculiar  way  of  thinking,  his  own  peculiar  creed,  there  neither  is  a 
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from  the  original  Lynch-law,  cannot  be  too  severely  condemned,  it 
must,  in  justice  to  the  Americans,  be  considered,  that  the  original 
custom  of  Lynch-law  was  forced  upon  them  by  circumstances. 
Why  the  term  Lynch-law  has  been  made  use  of  I  do  not  know ;  but 
in  its  origin,  the  practise  was  no  more  blameable,  than  were  the  laws 
established  by  the  Pilgrim-fathers,  or  any  law  enacted  amongst  a 
community  left  to  themselves, — their  own  resources,  and  their  own 
guidance  and  government  Lynch-law,  as  at  first  constituted,  was 
nothing  more  than  punishment  awarded  to  offenders  by  a  community 
who  had  been  injured,  and  who  had  no  law  to  refer  to,  and  could 
have  no  redress  if  they  did  not  take  the  law  into  tlieir  own  hands ; 
the  present  system  of  Lynch-law  is,  on  the  contrary,  an  illegal 
exercise  of  the  power  of  the  majority,  in  opposition  to,  and  defiance 
of,  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  the  measure  of  justice  administered 
by  those  laws." — vol.  iii.  pp.  226-7. 

According  to  Mr.  Murray,  the  term  Lynch-law  is  taken 
from  the  name  of  a  person  who  was  formerly  chosen  judge  in 
one  of  the  courts  which  necessity  compelled  early  settlers 
to  constitute.  We  remember  to  have  heard  something  of  the 
kind,  with  the  addition,  that  he  was  a  man  of  high  integrity, 
well  suited  to  the  office.  Mr.  Murray  thus.speaks  of  Lynch- 
law: — 

"  During  the  last  few  years,  the  settlements  on  the  Mississippi 
have  increased  so  fast,  tliat  the  number  of  law  courts  have  been 
found  too  few  and  dilatory  [there  were  often  none  at  all  in  the 
new  settlements  of  the  western  country],  and  the  inhabitants  have, 
in  many  places,  assembled  together,  assumed  the  sovereign  authority 
of  the  law  [it  is  no  assumption  in  America^  where  the  sovereignty 
resides  constitutionally  in  the  people],  appointed  a  judge  Lynch,  and 
a  jury,  from  among  themselves,  and  have  punished,  and  frequently 
hanged,  those  brought  before  them.  In  the  case  above-mentioned 
[the  trial,  condemnation,  and  execution  of  uii  atrocious  munlererj, 
few  could  pity  the  miscreant,  or  blame  his  executioners ;  but  when 
the  question  is  viewed  on  broad  political  or  moral  principles,  it  is 
impo<^iblc  to  conceive  a  more  horrid  outrage  upon  law,  justice,  or 
social  order,  than  this  kind  of  self-constituted  court,  taking  upon 
Vtself,  in  a  civilized  country,  to  decide  upon  life  and  liberty." 

These  expressions  are  too  strong,  and  involve  a  misconcep- 
tion, as  we  snail  presentK*  show.  In  the  meantime,  wc  return 
to  Captain  Marryat.  The  new  communities,  whicli  establish 
themselves  on  unsurveyed  territory,  as  Squatfersj  with  a  right 
of  preemption  when  tlie  land  on  which  they  have  seltletl  is 
surveyed  and  brought  into  the  market,  often  grow  to  a  con- 
siderable extent — become  populous,  wealthy,  and  intelligent, 
before  they  can  be  recognized.  Such  unrecognized  commu- 
nities,— 
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-'*  had  no  appeal  against  personal  violence,  no  protection  from 


rapacity  and  injustice.  They  were  not  yet  within  the  pale  of  the 
union ;  indeed  there  are  many  even  now  in  thb  precise  situation  (that 
of  the  Mississippi  for  instance),  who  have  been  necessitated  to  make 
laws  of  government  for  themselves,  and  who,  acting  upon  their  own 
responsibilities,  do  very  often  condemn  to  death  and  execute.*  It 
was,  therefore,  to  remedy  the  defect  of  there  being  no  established 
law,  that  Lynch  law,  as  it  is  termed,  was  applied  to ;  without  it,  all 
security  and  social  happiness  would  have  been  in  a  state  of  abeyance. 
By  degrees,  all  disturbances  of  the  public  peace,  all  offenders  against 
justice,  met  with  their  deserts;  and  it  is  queried  whether,  on  itsfinit 
institution,  any  law  from  the  bench  was  more  honestly  or  impar- 
tially administered  than  this  very  Lynch  law." — vol.  iii.  p.  227* 

The  following  sample  is  given  of  the  application  of  Lynch 
law,  in  a  case  justifiable  in  every  respect: — 

*'  A  circumstance  occurred,  within  these  few  years,  in  which 
Lynch  law  was  duly  administered.  At  Dubuque,  in  the  Joway  dis- 
trict, a  murder  was  committed.  The  people  of  Dubuque  first  ap* 
plied  to  the  authorities  of  the  state  of  Michigan,  but  they  discovered 
that  the  district  of  Joway  was  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
state  ;  and,  in  fact,  although  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  there 
was  law  and  justice,  there  was  neither  to  appeal  to.  They  would 
not  allow  the  murderer  to  escape ;  they  consequently  met,  selected 
among  themselves  a  judge  and  a  jury,  tried  the  man,  and,  upon  their 
own  responsibility,  hanged  him." — vol.  iii.  p.  231. 

Besides  the  necessary  and  Justifiable  Lynch  law,  Captain 
Marryat  divides  the  Lynch  law  which  is  practised  where 
regular  law  prevails,  under  two  different  heads.  1st,  where 
the  punishment  awarded  by  the  courts  is  deemed  insuflBcient ; 
and,  2nd,  where  the  people  will  not  wait  for  the  law  to  act, 
but  at  once  inflict  punishment  with  their  own  hands. 

Captain  Marryat  gives  several  instances  of  supplementary 
punishment ;  as,  where  a  murderer  of  his  wife  escaped  because 
negroes  only  were  witness ;  Judge  Lynch  was  satisfied  with 
the  evidence  of  the  witnesses,  though  the  courts  .were  not. 
Where  a  slave-stealer  was  acquitted  through  a  flaw  in  the  in- 
dictment, and  similar  cases.    In  the  latter  case  the  slave-stealer 


•  A  similar  case  is  to  be  found  at  the  present  day,  west  of  the  Mississipoi. 
Upon  lands  belonging  to  the  United  States,  not  yet  surveyed  or  offered  for  sale, 
arc  numerous  bodies  of  people,  who  have  occupied  them  with  the  iotenlion  of 
purchasing  them  when  they  shall  be  brought  into  the  market.  These  persons  are 
called  sqvailers,  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  consist  of  the  Slite  of  the 
emigrants  to  the  west ;  yet  we  are  informed,  that  they  have  organized  a  goveni- 
ment  for  themselves,  and  regularly  elected  magistrates  to  attend  to  the  execution 
of  the  laws.  They  appear  in  this  respect  to  be  worthy  defcendanta  of  the  Pil- 
grims."—  Carey  on  Wealth* 

ff2 
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was  exulting  as  he  left  the  court,  but  he  was  told — "  It  is  true 
you  have  been  acquitted  by  Judge  Smith,  but  you  have  not 
yet  been  tried  by  Judge  Lynch." 

We  now  come  to  the  other  variety  of  Lynch  law,  where  the 
people  "will  not  wait  for  the  law,  but,  in  a  state  of  excite- 
ment, proceed  to  summary  punishment/'  Of  this  variety  we 
select  the  following  case,  which  has  often  been  before  the 
public. 

"  The  case  more  than  once  referred  to  by  Mi^s  Martineau,  of  the 
burning  alive  of  a  coloured  man  of  St.  Louis,  in  one  of  the  gravest 
under  this  head.  I  do  not  wish  to  defend  it  in  any  way,  but  I  do,  for 
the  honour  of  humanity,  wish  to  offer  all  that  can  be  said  in  extenua- 
tion of  this  atrocity ;  and  I  think  IVIiss  Martineau,  when  she  held 
up  to  public  indignation  the  monstrous  punishment,  was  bound  to 
acquaint  the  public  with  the  cause  of  an  excitable  people  being  led 
into  such  an  error.  This  unfortunate  victim  of  popular  fury  was  a 
free  coloured  man,  of  a  very  quarrelsome  and  malignant  disposition  ; 
he  had  already  been  engaged  in  a  variety  of  disputes,  and  was  a 
nuisance  in  the  city.  For  an  attempt  to  murder  another  coloured 
man,  he  had  been  seized,  and  was  being  conducted  to  prison  in  the 
custody  of  Mr.  Hammond  the  sheriff,  and  another  white  person  who 
assisted  him  in  the  execution  of  his  dutv.  As  he  arrived  at  the  door 
of  the  prison,  he  watched  his  opportunity,  stabbed  the  person  who 
was  assisting  the  sheritf,  and  then,  passing  the  knife  across  the  throat 
of  Mr.  Hanunond,  the  carotid  artery  was  divided,  and  the  latter 
fell  dead  upon  the  spot.  Now,  here  was  a  wretch  who,  in  one  day, 
had  three  times  attempted  murder,  and  had  been  successful  in  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Hammond  the  sheriff,  a  person  universally  esteemed. 
Moreover,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  culprit  was  of  a  race  who 
are  looked  upon  as  inferior;  that  this  successful  attempt  on  the  part 
of  a  black  man  was  considered  most  dangerous  as  a  precedent  to  tlie 
negro  population  ;  that  owing  to  the  unwillingness  to  take  away  life 
««  America,  he  might  probably  have  escaped  justice;  and  that  this 
occurred  at  a  moment  when  the  abolitionists  were  creating  such  mis- 
chief and  irritation  ;  although  it  must  be  lamented  that  they  should 
have  so  disgraced  themselves,  the  sunmiary  and  cruel  punishment 
which  was  awarded  by  an  incensed  populace,  is  not  very  surprising. 
Miss  Martineau  has,  however,  thought  proper  to  pass  over  tlie  pecu- 
liar atrocity  of  the  individual  who  was  thus  sacrificed  :  to  read  her 
account  of  the  transuction  as  if  he  were  an  unoffending  party,  sacri- 
ficed on  account  of  his  colour  alone."* — vol.  iii.  p.  239-40. 

The  reader  will  now  be  enabled  to  understand  what  Lynch 

*  Captniii  Marn'at  often  permits  himself  to  speak  in  terms  of  di»res|icet  of 
Miss  Martineau.  It  must  l>c  attmitted,  that  where  slavcnr  is  coneemcd.  Mini 
Martineau  evinces  a  strong  bias ;  but  notwithstaodinfctliat,  her  work  is  by  far  the 
best  that  has  appeared  on  the  subject  of  the  UniU'd  States,  the  people,  and  tbvir 
insUtutious,— and,  to  Captain  Marr>'at*s,  immca&urabljr  superior. 
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law  is.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  cases,  Lynch  law  is,  what 
the  Plymouth  Pilgrims  formeriy  established,  and  what  the  New 
Zealand  colonists  must  establish  in  1840;  and  a  good  law  it  is. 
Generally  the  punishment  follows  the  crime,  without  much 
delay,  and  in  cases  of  regitlar  Lynch  law  it  is  duly  measured, 
that  is,  proportioned  to  the  offence.  Captain  Marryat  says  it 
sometimes  falls  on  the  innocent,  but  he  gives  no  case,  and 
our  own  recollection  does  not  recall  a  single  instance  where 
punishment  was  not  fully  deserved.  The  cases  of  the  irre" 
gular  infliction  of  Lynch  law  are,  we  repeat,  exceptions  to  tlie 
general  rule,  yet  they  have  their  parallel  in  this,  and,  indeed, 
in  all  other,  countries.  Mr.  Murray  expresses  great  horror 
(vol.  ii.  p.  108)  of  Lynch  law,  because  he  does  not  clearly  per- 
ceive the  distinctions  pointed  out  by  Captain  Marryat;  and 
both  leave  out  one  important  feature,  which  should  be  brought 
within  view : — we  allude  to  the  fact  that,  in  America,  the  peo- 
ple are  sovereign — they  are  what  the  Crown  is  in  this  country, 
the  fountain  of  justice.  Hence  in  assembling  and  declaring 
the  law,  and  organizing  tribunals,  they  do  not  violate  the 
lawyers'  sense  of  constitutional  propriety.  The  Lynch  law 
of  the  new  communities  of  America,  therefore,  is  vaoveregtdar 
than  that  which  the  New  Zealand  colonists  will  establish 
in  1840,  but  we  are  sure  the  latter  will  want  nothing  in  effi- 
ciency. 

Inferior  to  his  chapter,  or  rather  essaj',  on  Lynch  law, 
though  not  without  considerable  liberality,  is  the  paper  on 
Religion.  Our  remarks  and  extracts  have  already  extended 
so  far,  that  we  must  abridge  our  gleanings  from  this  interesting 
chapter. 

Captain  Marryat  is  opposed  to  the  voluntary  system.  Ad- 
mitting the  abstract  right  of  every  one  to  worship  his  God  as 
he  pleases,  he  contends  that, 

"  the  results  of  this  free  will  are,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  as  far 

ns  society  is  concerned,  any  thing  but  satisfactory.  ♦  *  The 
voluntary  system  in  America,**  he  continues,  *  *  «  has  broken 
one  of  the  strongest  links  between  man  and  man ;  for  each  goeth  his 
own  way.  As  a  nation,  there  is  no  national  feeling  to  be  acted  upon ; 
in  society,  there  is  something  wanting,  and  you  ask  yourself  what  it 
is  ?  and  in  families  it  often  creates  disunion.  I  know  one,  among 
many  others,  who,  instead  of  going  together  to  the  same  house  of 
prayer,  disperse  as  soon  as  they  are  out  of  the  door;  one  daughter  to 
an  Unitarian  chapel,  another  to  a  Baptist,  the  parents  to  the  Episco- 
palian, the  sons  anywhere  or  nowhere.  But  worse  effects  are  pro- 
duced than  even  these :  where  any  one  is  allowed  to  have  his  own 
peculiar  way  of  thinking,  his  own  peculiar  creed,  there  neither  is  a 
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watch,  nor  a  right  to  watch  over  each  other ;  there  is  no  mutual  com- 
munication, no  encouragement,  no  parental  control ;  and  the  con- 
sequence is,  that  by  the  majority,  especially  the  young,  religioii 
becomes  wholly  and  utterly  disregarded." — vol,  iii.  p.  98. 

Now  our  own  experience  certainly  does  not  bear  out  the 
above  observations.  If  we  were  to  point  out  the  spots  upon 
the  face  of  the  globe,  where  the  "  watch,"  to  which  Captain 
Marryat  alludes,  is  the  least  rigidly  kept,  we  should  name 
London  and  Paris.  In  those  great  cities  any  one  may  go 
"anywhere  or  nowhere,"  and  no  one  will  trouble  himself 
about  the  matter;  whereas,  in  America,  the  effect  of  popular 
opinion  in  controling  private  opinion,  and,  therefore,  private 
action,  is  especially  conspicuous  in  the  matter  of  religious 
observances.  It  is  true,  attendance  at  places  of  worship  is 
chiefly  observed  by  the  women  ;*  but  so  it  is  in  other  coun* 
tries.  Indeed  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  country  where  the 
churches  are  crowded  by  menf  in  equal  proportion  with  the 
women.  In  London,  it  is  notorious,  that,  among  the  ^Ue 
of  society,  the  men  are  exceedingly  sparing  and  unfrequent 
worshippers  in  our  churches.  The  suburban  churches  exhibit 
a  greater  proportion,  but  they  consist  of  the  class  known  by 
the  term  "  respectable  people,"  and  do  not  give  the  tone  to 
society,  or  take  their  tone  from  it. 

Our  impression  is,  that  in  all  the  old  settled  parts  of  the 
Union  the  people  are  very  strict  in  their  religious  observances ; 
and  the  separation  of  families  we  believe  to  be  not  of  very 
usual  occurrence.  In  America,  as  elsewhere,  families  are  apt 
to  continue,  "  like  most,  in  the  belief  in  which  they  are  bred.** 

There  is  a  habit  in  America,  to  which  many  writers  have 
alluded,  and  which  may  not  unfreauently  produce  inconvenient 
results ;  namely,  that  of  lay  interference  with  the  duties  of  the 
clergy.  A  very  whimsical  instance  of  this  interference  is  men- 
tioned in  the  case  of  an  elder  of  some  church,  who  made  an 
audible  comment  at  the  conclusion  of  every  proposition  enun- 
ciated bv  the  clergyman  in  his  sermon.  We  extract  a  portion, 
giving  the  elder's  running  commentary  within  brackets:—- 

"  The  duty  here  inferred  is  to  deny  ourselves" — [God  enable  us 
to  do  it].  '*  It  supposes  that  the  carnal  mind  is  in  enmity  against 
God" —  [Ah  I  indeed  Lord  it  is].  "  The  very  reverse  of  what  God 
would  have  us  to  be" — [God  Almighty  knows  it's  true].  "  How 
necessary,  then,  that  God  should  call  upon  us  to  renounce  every- 

*  **  U*t  only  the  women  vho  attend  meeting; ;  the  men  folks  havo  their  polities 
and  tnule  to  talk  over,  and  harnU  time.''— 7*Ae  Clockmakrr, 
f  "  Parcus  Deorum  cultor  et  in(re4uens." 
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thing" — [God  help  us  I].. "  Is  it  necessary  for  me  to  say  more  ?"— 
[No:  oh,  no  I]  "Have  I  not  said  enough?" — [Oh,  yes;  quite 
enough],"  &c. 

The  following  is  Captain  Marryat's  account  of  the  geogra- 
phical distribution  of  the  religious  feeling,  without  reference 
(except  in  one  case),  to  creed  or  sect. 

"At  present,  Massachusetts,  and  the  smaller  eastern  states,  are  the 
strongholds  of  religion  and  morality.  As  you  proceed  from  them 
farther  south  or  west,  so  does  the  influence  of  the  clergy  decrease, 
until  it  is  totally  lost  in  the  wild  states  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas. 
With  the  exception  of  certain  cases,  to  be  found  in  western  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  and  Ohio,  the  whole  of  the  states  to  the  westward  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains, — composing  more  than  two-thirds  of  Ame- 
rica,— may  be  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  neglect  and  darkness,  or  pro- 
fessing the  Catholic  religion. 

"  Although  Virginia  is  a  slave  state,  I  think  there  is  more  religion 
there  than  in  some  of  the  more  northern  free  states ;  but  it  must  be 
recollected  that  Virginia  has  been  long  settled,  and  the  nou'predial 
state  of  the  slaves  is  not  attended  with  demoralizing  effects.  And  I 
may  here  observe  that  the  black  population  of  America  is  decidedly 
the  most  religious,  and  sets  an  example  to  the  white,  particularly  in 
the  free  states." — vol.  iii.  p.  155. 

Respecting  the  Catholic  religion,  two  facts  are  stated  by 
Captain  Marryat ;— ^/iJrs^,  that  it  is  rapidly  advancing;  and, 
secondly^  that  it  is  not  unfavourable  to  liberal  institutions. 

"  But  if  the  Protestant  cause,"  says  Captain  Marryat,  "  is  grov?ing 
weaker  every  day  from  disunion  and  indifference,  there  is  one. creed 
which  is  as  rapidly  gaining  strength, — I  refer  to  the  Catholic  Church, 
which  is  silently  but  surely  advancing.*  Its  great  field  is  in  the  west, 
where,  in  some  states,  almost  all  are  Catholics,  or  from  neglect  and 
ignorance  altogether  indifferent  as  to  religion.  The  Catholic  priests 
are  diligent,  and  make  a  large  number  of  converts  every  year;  and 
the  Catholic  population  is  added  to  by  the  number  of  Irish  and 
German  emigrants  to  the  west,  who  are,  almost  all  of  them,  of  the 
Catholic  persuasion."  *  ♦  * 

"  Judge  Halliburton  asserts,"  says  Captain  Marryat,  "  that  all 
America  will  be  a  Catholic  country.  That  all  America,  west  of  the 
AUeghanies,  will  eventually  be  a  Catholic  country,  I  have  no  doubt, 
as  the  Catholics  are  already  in  a  majority."         ♦  «  ♦ 

"  I  think  that  the  author  of  Sam  Slick  may  not  be  far  wrong  in 

*  '^  Although  it  is  not  forty  years  since  the  first  Roman  Catholic  see  was 
created,  there  is  now  in  the  United  States  a  Catholic  population  of  800,000  souls, 
under  the  pope,  an  archbishop,  12  bishops,  and  433  priests.  The  number  of 
churches  is  401  ;  mass-houses  about  300 ;  colleges  10 ;  seminaries  for  young  men 
9;  theological  seminaries  6 ;  noviciates  for  Jesuits,  monastenes,  and  convents, 
with  academies  attached,  31  j  seminaries  for  young  ladies  30;  schools  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  29;  an  academy  for  coloured  g^rls  at  Baltimore;  a  female  in- 
fant school ;  ftnd  seven  Catholic  newspapers,"'— vol.  iii.  p.  158. 
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the  assertion  that  all  America  will  be  a  Catholic  country.    I  myself 
never  prophecy,  but  I  cannot  help  remarking,  that,  even  in  the  most 
anti-Catholic  persuasions  in  America,  there  is  a  strong  Papiatical 
feeling" — vol.  iii.  p.  166. 

In  support  of  the  opinion  that  Catholicism  is  far  from  being 
unfavourable  to  liberal  institutions, — in  a  word,  to  democracy^ 
— Captain  Marryat  quotes  De  Tocqueville  and  others.  M. 
De  Tocqueville  says : — 

"  I  think  that  the  Catholic  religion  has  erroneously  been  looked 
upon  as  the  natural  enemy  of  democracy.  Among  the  various  sects 
of  Chrbtians,  Catholicism  seems  to  me,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  one 
of  those  which  arc  most  favourable  to  equality  of  conditions." 

The  author  of  a  Voice  from  America  remarks : — 

*'  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  bids  fair  to  rise  to  importance  in 
America.  Thoroughly  democratic  as  her  members  are,  being 
composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  lower  orders  of  European 
populution  transplanted  to  the  United  States,  with  a  fixed  and 
implacable  aversion  to  every  thing  bearing  the  name,  and  in  the 
shape  of,  monarchy,  the  priesthood  are  accustomed  studiously  to 
adapt  themselves  to  tliis  state  of  feeling,  being  content  with  that  au- 
thority that  is  awarded  to  their  office  by  their  own  communicants 
and  members." — vol.  iii.  p.  160. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  one  great  reason  why  the 
exercise  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  America  and  other 
countries  is  favourable  to  the  progress  of  civil  liberty,  is,  that 
the  priesthood  is  generally  drawn  from,  and  therefore  sym- 
pathises with,  the  great  body  of  the  people.  If  the  clergy 
were  drawn  wholly  from  the  aristocratic  classes,  it  is  easy  to 
conceive  that  we  might  find  the  power  of  the  Church  directed 
to  the  upholding  of  the  class  with  which  it  was  connected.  But 
in  the  Catholic  states  of  America,  in  Caiuida  and  in  Ireland, 
this  is  not  the  case.  In  Maryland — a  Catholic  state — for  in- 
stance, there  is  no  aristocracy  to  syn)]>athise  with;  and  in 
Ireland  and  Canada,  the  parish  priests  and  cures  are  intimately 
connected  by  every  tie  ot  affectioi]  and  common  interest.  In 
Canada  the  cures  are  truly  pastoral  in  their  character :  their 
fathers  and  brothers  are  to  be  found  settled  around  their 
church,  and  they  have  but  few  symnaihies  with  the  ruling 
party.      In  periods   of  civil  cont(*ntion,    their  sacred  office 

1)rompts  them  to  adhere  to  the  side  of  power,  because  they 
)elieve  it  to  be  the  side  of  peace  and  good  order ;  but  during 
a  state  of  political  tranquillilY)  they  will  invariably  be  found 
aiding  rather  than  checking  ilie  advances  of  the  people. 
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The  length  to  which  this  article  has  extended  compels  us 
unwillingly  to  omit  many  topics  of  great  interest  in  t)oth  the 
works  under  notice.  Though  tliere  is  nothing  very  remarkable 
— nothing,  in  short,  removed  from  superficiality — in  Captain 
Marryat's  remaining  essays,  the  topics  themselves  are  of  very 
great  interest.     Many  of  the  subjects,  however,  are  too  large, 
so  to  speak,  to  be  properly  discussed  in  an  article  essentially  mis- 
cellaneous.    The  question  of  slavery,  for  instance,  is,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  most  momentous  in  the  whole  book  ;  but  it  is  much 
more  languidly  handled  than  befits  the  subject.     Slavery  can 
never  be  properly  understood,  unless  it  is  considered  in  refe- 
rence to  the  abundance  of  waste  land,  and  the  consequent 
difficulty  of  getting  free  labour.     Captain  Marryat,  unhappily 
for  the  soundness  of  his  views  on  this  and  many  other  New- 
Country  subjects,  is  not  acquainted  with  the  lights  which  have 
been  thrown  on  the  science  of  colonization  and  the  distribution 
of  wealth   in  new  countries,  by  the  author  of  England  and 
America.    To  Mr.  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield  unquestionably 
belonffs  the  honour  of  reducing  the  successful  colonization  of 
new  countries  to  a  certainty.     South  Australia  is  the  first 
colony  that  has  ever  succeeded  at  once,  and  without  disaster ; 
and  no  one,  who  has  investigated  the  principles  on  which  that 
colony  hfis  been   settled,  feels  a  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  the 
immediate  success  of  the  first  colony  of  New  Zealand.     The 
community,  now  on  its  way  thither,  was  complete  in  all  its 
parts  before  it  left  the  shores  of  the  mother  country.     Whilst 
arranging  their  plans  in  the  Rooms  of  the  Company,  the  colo- 
nists formed  a  complete  iinperium  tn  imperio. 

Not,  however,  with  reference  to  the  immediate  subject  of 
colonization,  but  rather  as  exhibiting  the  effects  of  an  abun- 
dance of  rich  land,  on  the  various  American  questions  which 
Captain  Marryat  will  have  to  handle  in  his  promised  second 
part,  we  earnestly  recommend  to  his  especial  and  careful 
perusal  the  admirable  work  entitled  England  and  America. 

From  Mr.  Murray's  delightful  volumes  we  would  fain  have 
gleaned  much  more.  His  Snmmer's  Residence  among  the 
Pawnee  Nation  of  Indians^  is  full  of  scenes  of  the  most  intense 
interest,  some  of  which  we  regret  to  be  unable  to  transfer  to 
our  pages.  With  both  our  authors  and  with  the  reader  we 
now  take  a  friendly  leave. 


A-  . 

4  J> 
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Art.  VI. — 1.  A  Library  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Catholic 
Churchy  anterior  to  the  division  of  the  East  and  JVesf^ 
translated  by  Members  of  the  English  Church.  Vol,  I. 
Confessions  of  St.  Augustine.     Oxford,  1838. 

2.  Tradition  Unveiled.  By  the  Rev.  Baden  Powell,  M.A., 
F.R.S.  &c.  of  Oriel  College,  Saviliaii  Professor  of  Geo- 
metry, Oxford.     London  and  Oxford,  1839. 

3.  Not  Tradition^  but  Scripture.  By  Philip  N.  Shuttleworth, 
Warden  of  New  College,  Oxford.     Lonaon,  1839. 

4.  Epvicopacy^  Tradition^  and  the  Sacraments  considered 
with  reference  to  the  Oxford  Tracts.  By  the  Rev.  William 
Fitzgerald,  B.A.     Dublin,  1839. 

IN  resuming  our  notice  of  the  Oxford  Translations  from  the 
Fathers,  we  deem  it  right  to  call  our  readers'  attention  to 
the  very  animated  controversy  excited  in  the  English  Church 
by  the  publication  of  the  Library^  and  the  principles  which  its 
editors  have  avowed.  In  a  former  paper  we  took  the  liberty  of 
suggesting,  that  the  *' especial  charity"  for  members  of  our 
communion,  in  which,  as  a  **  chief  ground,"  the  project  origi* 
nated,  was  somewhat  misUiken  or  misplaced — that  it  spent 
itself  in  the  unnecessary  labour  of  *' calling  our  minds"  to  a 
study  which,  among  us  preeminently,  has  ever  been  zealoasly 
pursued ;  and  of  providing  us  with  materials  for  the  study,  of 
a  very  second-rate  description,  while  the  industry  and  learning 
of  three  centuries  have  prepared,  ready  to  our  hand,  all  neces- 
sary appliances  infinitely  superior.  Wc,  it  would  seem,  do 
not  stand  alone  in  what  may  be  considered  indifference  or 
ingratitude  for  the  intended  benefit.  There  is  a  largo  and 
influential  section  of  their  own  body  in  whose  regard  the 
attempt  is  likely,  we  fear,  to  prove  misjudged  and  thankless: 
there  appears  as  little  probability  of  its  weaning  Ultra-Pro- 
testants from  "  their  modern  and  private  interpretations  of 
Scripture,*'  as  of  its  securing  "  Romanists  from  the  danger  of 
lapsing  into  secret  infidelity." 

The  preface  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Library — The  Confes* 
sions  of  St.  Augustine — contains  a  general  explanation  of^lhe 
editors'  views  upon  the  subject  of  tradition.  Although,  in  our 
former  notice  ot  the  work,  we  had  passed  the  Confessions  over, 
being  of  a  spiritual  and  ascetic,  rather  than  doctrinal,  character; 
and  selected  in  preference  the  Lectures  of  St.  Cyril,  as  more 
interesting  to  the  modem  controversialist;  yet  we  have  been 
induced  to  return  to  it,  as  explaining  the  peculiar  vien^'S  of  the 
new  school,  and  devote  a  special  paper  to  its  examination. 
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But,  before  proceeding  to  consider  the  translation  of  the  Con- 
fessions, we  deem  it  right  to  bestow  a  few  pages  on  a  general 
review  of  the  recent  traditionist  controversy,  and  the  princi- 
ples which  it  has  been  instrumental  in  developing. 

There  is  not  one  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Oxford  divines  which 
has  excited  so  much  or  so  varied  speculation.  It  has  intro- 
duced a  new  era  in  the  history  of  polemics,  completely  revers- 
ing the  old  and  received  system  of  controversial  tactics.  But, 
although  all  are  agreed  in  crying  out  against  what  they  call  the 
innovation;  though  there  is  no  lack  of  willingness  to  condemn  it 
as  savouring  of  heterodoxy,  yet  there  is  considerable  diversity 
of  opinion  among  the  assailants  as  to  the  category  of  heresy  in 
which  it  is  to  be  placed.  "  Popery,"  however,  has  been  the 
common  rallying  term  of  reproach.*  To  one  the  opinion 
savours  "  rank  Papistry ;"  to  another,  more  moderate,  it  is,  at 
least,  "  fraught  with  those  seeds  of  corruption,  which  appear 
full  blown  in  the  Romish  system."f  In  vain  the  indignant  dis- 
claimers of  the  accused — in  vain  their  appeal  to  their  own  words. 
Their  censors  know  far  better.  "  We  may  bawl  '  No  Popery  V 
by  the  way,"  said  a  writer  in  the  Hampden  Controversy, 
'*  but  we  must  put  up  at  the  Old  Lady  of  Babylon's  at  last !" 

It  is  diflScult  not  to  feel  for  the  sensitive  orthodoxy  of  Oxford 
writhing  under  such  a  charge.  But,  alas  !  there  is  worse  in 
store.  A  new  light  has  broken  upon  the  author  of  Tradition 
Unveiled.  He  declares  the  charge  of  Popery  <*  unfounded,":]: 
"  arising  plainly  out  of  ignorance  of  the  question,'*§  and  pro- 
claims, with  all  the  emphasis  which  type  can  communicate, 
"the  real  question^'* — the  capitals  are  his  own — '^  is  not 
one  of  the  revival  of  Popery,  but  of  the  preservation 
OF  THE  very  foundations  OF  FAiTH."||  To  an  uninterested 
spectator  all  this  is  suflSciently  amusing  ;  and,  were  the  matter 
less  serious,  we  would  willingly  enjoy  it.  We  might  sit  down 
quietly  at  our  reading-desk,  and,  with  folded  arms,  calmly 
await  the  result — secure,  in  any  event,  from  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  combatants,  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of  our  own 
principles.  Should  the  Anti-Oxonian  party  succeed,  "  they 
are  plainly,"  say  the  Tracts, H  ^^ preparing  the  way  for  Popery 
in  the  land."  Should  the  principles  of  Oxford  triumph, 
"  there**would  be  a  very  easy  transition  from  High-Churchism 
to  Popery:  and,  when  once  men  are  brought  to  a  practical 
acquiescence  in  Church  authority,  and  the  sentence  of  tradi- 

♦  See  Church  of  England  Quarterly  for  March.  +  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  p.  15« 

+  "  J'lad.  Unveiled,"  p.  7.  §  Ibid.  p.  8.  ||  Ibid.  p.  6a 

^  Tracts,  vol.  i.  No.  20,  p.  4.  ♦•  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  p.  15^ 
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tion  as  inculcated  by  the  sages  of  the  British  Critic,  they  will 
be  in  a  fair  way  to  swallow  the  stronger  dose  of  universal  infaU 
libility  as  administered  by  the  more  daring  practitioners  of  the 
Dublin  Renew  r 

But  we  must  confess  we  are  disposed  to  regard  the  discussion 
with  far  other  feelings.  We  look  upon  it  with  deep — with  in- 
creasing, interest  In  the  collision  of  opposite  opinions,  even 
though  both  should  be  erroneous,  it  seldom  happens  that  some 
small  spark  of  truth  is  not  elicited.  Every  day  furnishes  ad- 
ditional evidence  that  we  are  not  over  sanguine  in  regarding 
the  present  controversy,  more  perhaps  than  any  other  of  the 
day,  as  fraught  with  the  most  important  consequences  to  that 
sacred  cause  with  which  our  best  and  holiest  hopes  are  iden- 
tified. 

The  question,  however,  is  not  new,  nor  has  it,  in  the  pre- 
sent discussion,  assumed  any  new  character,  except  that  which 
it  derives  from  the  persons  of  the  disputants.  It  is  as  ancient 
as  error  itself — it  has  accommodated  itself  to  all  the  countless 
varieties  of  error  which  the  Christian  Church  has  ever  seen. 
The  semi-Christian  sects  of  the  first  ages,  no  less  than  the 
reformers  of  our  own  time,  rejected  the  authority  of  Catholic 
tradition.  The  heretics,  against  whom  the  well-known  appeiil 
of  St.  Irenoeus*  is  directed;  those  who,  in  the  days  of  St. 
Basil,  ^*  sought  to  shake  the  foundations  of  faith,  by  levelling 
apostolic  tradition  to  the  ground  ;"f  the  Pelagian  ni  St.  Au- 
gustine's controversy;:}:  Eutyches  in  the  council  of  ChaIcedon§ 
— all  hold  the  same  views,  and  express  them  in  language 
almost  identical  with  that  which  we  hear  echoed  around  us  in 
the  present  controversy.  **  Centuries  have  passed  Jiway,"  says 
the  lamented  Mbhler,  '*  and  with  them  the  seels  of  old.  New 
times  and  new  secessions  followed  in  their  ste<id.  In  all  the 
formal  principle  was  the  same — all  asserting,  that  the  Holy 
Scripture,  independent  of  the  Church  and  of  tradition,  was 
the  only  source  of  truth — the  sole  standard  of  its  interpretation 
for  eacli  individual.  ||  This  formal  principle,  common  to  all 
who  are  separated  from  the  Church — the  same  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Gnostics  of  the  second,  and  of  the  Cathari  or  Vaudois  in  the 
twelfth,  century — the  same  with  the  Sabellian  of  the  third — 

*  Adv.  Ha*rcii,  lib.  iii.  cnp.  4.  f  l)c  Spir.  Sancto,  cap.  x.~£c  row  n|y 

AroffroXufifi'  va^aiociv  ica^itr$ti<rav  a^ai'ioBtivau 

X  Do  Nat.  it  (irat.  c.  39,  torn.  x.  p.  98,  Ben.  Kd. 

§  In  Hordouin's  Collection,  vnl.  ii.  p.  186. 

II  "  What  1  have  always  conccivctl  to  be  the  great  Icadtnfr  principle  of  Pmlc*- 
tautism,  namely,  the  entire  luHicicncv  ofSrnpturts  hJeprmiritltjf  i*/  InHtiihn^  as 
a  rule  of  faith  and  doctrioe.**— Au/  trail,  but  HcHittttrr,  p.  19. 
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the  Arian  of  the  fourth — the  Nestorian  of  the  fifth — this  com- 
mon principle  has  led  to  the  most  diametrically  opposite  results. 
What  can  be  so  much  opposed  as  Gnosticism  and  Pelagianism  ? 
as  the  Arian  and  Sabellian  heresies?* 

It  would  be  idle,  then, — it  would  betray  a  very  superficial 
acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  the  early  seceders  from  the 
unity  of  the  Church,  and  those  of  the  several  schools  into  which 
their  followers  have  divided, — to  expect  that  the  attempt  to 
revive  a  doctrine  so  opposed  to  the  first  principles  of  Protest- 
antism, as  the  authority  of  tradition,  could  have  been  received 
with  silent  acquiescence  in  the  English  Church.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  forget  Luther's  bold  declaration,  in  the  controversy 
with  Erasmus,  that  the  "  ancient  fathers  had  all  mistaken  the 
meaning  of  St.  Paul,"f — his  revolting  suggestion,  that,  "  as 
God  had  allowed  the  nations  to  fall  away,  so  he  might  have 
permitted  the  ancient  Churches  to  depart  after  their  ways  ;"— 
his  impious,  even  though  it  were  hypothetical,  indifference, 
whether  "  a  thousand  Augustines  and  a  thousand  Cyprians 
were  against  him  !"  It  is  hard  to  close  our  eyes  to  the  effects 
produced  by  the  example  of  the  half-pitying,  half-excusing 
tone  in  which  Calvin  expresses  his  disregard  of  the  fathers  ;:f 
of  Melancthon's  avowal  that  he  could  find  no  trace  in  their 
writings  of  his  favourite  doctrine  of  imputative  justice  ;§  of 
Zuingli's  unqualified  and  unhesitating  confession,  that  "  it 
was  long  since  he  had  troubled  himself  to  read  them."|| 

"  It  is  allowed,"  saj's  Mr.  Powell,  "  without  denying  that  there  are 
many  distinguished  exceptions,  that  the  great  mass  of  Protestant 
divines  have  been  deficient  in  this  branch  of  theological  learning. 
Nay,  according  to  views  very  prevalent  among  them,  it  has  been 
regarded  as  altogether  of  little  moment ;  and,  with  a  considerable 
party,  all  this  kind  of  learning  has  even  been  held  in  absolute  dislike 
and  contempt,'* — Tradition  Unveiled,  p.  11. 

"  Tal  frutto  nasce  di  cotal  radice,*' — 

Is  it  necessary  to  give  examples  of  this  hereditary  tendency  ? 
The  names  of  Beausobre  and  Brucker  may  recall  some 
idea  of  the  estimation  in  which  the  fathers  have  been  held  in 
the  Lutheran  schools,  whether  of  theology,  history,  or  philo- 
sophy. Among  the  Calvinists,  the  learned  ingenuity  of  Daille, 
the  sarcastic  wit  of  Le  Clerc,  the  prosing  minuteness  of  Bar- 
beyrac,  have  been  tasked,  each  in  its  turn,  to  depreciate  their 
authority.  The  last-named  writer  looks  upon  the  fathers  of 
the  first  six  centuries,  as  "  bad  masters  and  contemptible  guides 

•  Mohlcr*8  Svmbolik,  p.  370.  +  De  servo  Arbit.  op.  torn.  ii.  p.  480. 

X  Ciied  by  BossueU  tiist  of  Var.  1.  v.  c.  29.    §  lb.  1.  iv.  c.  83.    ||  lb.  I.  ii.  c.  23. 
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in  matters  of  morality  :*  he  feels  himself  ^'  hounds  as  a  good 
Protestanti  to  judge  them  with  tlie  same  unsparing  freedom 
and  the  same  unconcern  as  so  many  writers  of  the  last  cen^ 
tury:\  and  it  is  almost  ludicrous  to  see  how  the  bile  of  tlie 
phlegmatic  German  rises,  as  he  denounces  the  weakness  of 
those  ^^  whO)  though  they  enjoy  fuJl  liberty  to  think  and  speak 
for  themselves — though  they  profess  the  grand  principle^  that 
the  Scripture  is  the  sole  rule  in  faith  and  in  morality, — take 
up  the  cause  of  the  fathers,  notwithstanding;  and,  not  content 
with  binding  themselves,  would  fain  oblige  others  to  maintain 
this  evident  remnant  of  Popery**'* 

These,  it  may  be  said,  are  extreme  opinions;  and  it  is  very 
true  that  in  every  school  there  have  been  distinguished  excep* 
tions.  But  it  must  be  remembered,  that,  if  these  opinions  be 
more  revolutionary  in  their  tendency,  they  are  also  more  in 
accordance  with  the  common  principles  of  Protestantism — 
with  the  two  undoubted  axioms  upon  which  its  entire  sclieme 
is  founded — viz.  the  complete  sufficiency  of  the  Scripture  as  a 
rule  of  faith,  and  the  indisputable  right  of  private  judgment 
as  its  interpreter.  If  the  first  be  adequately  maintained,  the 
claims  of  tradition  must  at  once  fall  to  the  ground ;  if  tlie 
second,  the  admission  of  tradition  would  impose  upon  the 
enquirer  the  obligation  of  examining  the  voluminous  and 
obscure  writings  of  the  fathers, — of  exploring  the  numberless 
decrees  of  councils, — of  discussing  their  authenticity,  and 
investigating  their  true  meaning.  To  the  cotmstent  advocate 
of  private  judgment,  the  recognition  of  the  authority  of  the 
fathers  necessarily  presents  all  this  endless  and  intolerable 
labour :  and  when  we  recollect  the  difficulties  of  the  system, 
even  where  the  rule  of  faith  is  confined  to  the  Bible,  can  we 
wonder  that  its  followers  felt  themselves  in  consistency  bound 
to  relieve  it  from  these  additional  embarrassments,  by  dis* 
carding  altogelher  the  unwieldy  machinery  of  traditionary 
interpretation  ? 

In  the  Church  of  England  the  case  has  been  somewhat 
different.  Her  thirtieth  article  declares  that  she  "  hath  autho- 
rity in  controversies  of  faith."  Whether  the  difficulty  against 
the  use  of  the  fathers,  which  must  exist  for  the  acfvocate  of 
private  judgment,  be  removed  by  the  species  of  authority 
which  she  claims  and  exercises,  we  shall  examine  hereafter. 
But,  at  all  events,  certain  it  is,  that  even  the  shadow  of  autho- 
rity, if  such  it  be,  has  produced  its  effect.     The  Act  of  Con- 

•  Pruf.  de  U  TraducU  de  Pufiendorf,  p.  1.  ♦  Ibid.  p.  li. 
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vocation,  1571,  prohibits  the  clergy  "  to  teach  from  the  pulpit 
anything,  to  be  religiously  held  and  believed  by  the  people, 
but  what  is  agreeable  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Old  or  New  les- 
tament,  and  collected  out  of  that  same  doctrine  by  the  Catholic 
fathers  and  ancient  bishops"*  The  proceeding  had  its  oppo- 
nents at  the  time, — an  opposition  which  has  never  been  dis- 
continued at  any  subsequent  period.  Not  to  speak  of  such 
writers  as  Middleton  and  Whitby,  there  always  have  been, 
even  among  the  chief  officials  of  the  Church,  many,  who,  with 
a  high  dignitary  of  the  present  day,  were  not  "content  to 
follow  the  guidance  of  their  predecessors,  instead  of  being  at 
the  pains  to  prove  all  by  a  laborious  search  into  the  Scriptures, 
nor  deemed  it  enough  to  acquiesce  in  the  judgment  of  the 
fathers  ;"f — who  refused  to  "  allow  to  any  mere  uninspired 
man,  or  Church,  or  any  other  body  of  uninspired  men,  the 
claim  of  superseding  Scripture,  or  of  possessing  joint  and 
equal  authority  with  Scripture,  or  of  pronouncing  or  deciding 
infallibly  the  sense  of  Scripture."^  It  is  easy  to  perceive  this 
tendency  through  the  cautious  wording  oi  Bishop  Burnet's 
exposition  of  the  sixth  article.  The  principle  is  expressly 
admitted  by  Bishop  Watson  of  Landaff,  who  determined  to 
"  study  nothing  but  the  Bible,  being  much  unconcerned  about 
the  opinions  of  councils,  fathers,  churches,  bishops,  and  other 
men  as  little  inspired  as  himself  :"§  and,  notwithstanding  the 
strong  language  which  he  frequently  uses  with  regard  to 
Catholic  tradition,  Chillingworth  nakedly  avows — "  I  see 
plainly,  and  with  my  own  eyes,  that  there  are  pontiffs  against 
pontiffs,  councils  against  councils,  some  fathers  against  others, 
the  same  fathers  against  themselves, — a  consent  of  fathers  of 
one  age  against  a  consent  of  fathers  of  another  age, — the 
Church  of  one  age  against  the  Church  of  another  age.  Tra- 
ditive  interpretations  of  Scripture  are  pretended,  but  few  or 
none  are  to  be  found.  No  tradition,  but  only  of  Scripture, 
can  derive  itself  from  the  fountain ;  but  may  be  plainly  proved 
either  to  have  been  brought  in  in  such  an  age  after  Christ,  or 
that  in  such  an  age  it  was  not  in.  In  a  word,  there  is  no 
suflScient  certainty,  but  of  Scripture,  for  any  considering 
Christian  man  to  build  upon."|| 

But  upon  the  whole,  at  least  among  the  higher  clergy  of  the 
English  Church,  these  may  be  considered  as  the  exceptions. 

*  Liber  quonimdam  Canonum  Disciplinae  Kcclesiae  Aoglicanse,  1571,  p.  30. 

+  Dr.  Whately's  Charge,  1836,  p.  80.  J  Ibid.  p.  74. 

§  Memoirs  of  Bishop  V^atson  by  himself,  revised  by  his  son,  p.  39. 

II  Rel.  of  Protest,  c.  vii.  s.  56. 
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Experience  of  the  difficulty  of  subduing  the  obstinacy  of  the 
dissenter  taught  the  insufficiency  of  Scriptural  evidence ;  and, 
to  some  extent  at  least,  the  current  has  generally  been  in  the 
opposite  direction — in  favour  of  some  use  of  tradition.  Laud, 
Montague,  Bull,  Bramhall,  Tillotson,  Kenn,  and  a  host  of 
others,  are,  at  least  in  words,  as  Catholic  on  the  subject  of 
tradition  as  the  Catholics  themselves ;  and  although  the  sixth 
article  shut  them  out  from  the  admission  of  the  Catholic  test 
— the  insufficiency  of  Scripture  as  the  rule  of  faith, — yel  there 
always  have  been  many  who  would  practically  subscribe  to  the 
Catholic  principle  so  strongly  put  by  Bishop  Jewel,  **  O  Gre- 
gory !  O  Augustine !  O  Hierome  !  O  Leo  !  O  Dionysius ! 
O  Sixtus  !  O  Paul !  O  Christ !  if  we  be  deceived  herein, 
ye  are  they  that  have  deceived  us  /"* 

We  have  deemed  so  much  of  historical  review  advisable,  as 
explaining,  for  the  better  understanding  the  present  position 
of  the  contending  parties,  the  principles  of  these  two  grand 
divisions  of  Protestantism,  whose  legitimate  representatives 
we  now  find  in  the  persons  of  the  Oxford  divines  and  their 
antagonists  on  the  question  of  tradition.  It  is,  and  always 
has  been,  the  glory  of  Oxford  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
those  fathers  of  the  Anglican  faith ;  and  if  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  university  who  figure  in  the  present  contro- 
versy, have  not  gone  beyond  their  predecessors  in  the  expres- 
sion of  their  opinions,  they  have  at  least  drawn  upon  them- 
selves a  far  greater  share  ot  the  public  attention,  and  perhaps 
of  odium  from  the  opposite  party. 

I'here  are  some  of  their  views  upon  this  important  question, 
which  it  might,  at  first  sight,  appear  difficult  to  reconcile.  On 
the  one  hand,  they  speak  familiarly  of  the  "  divinity  of  tradi- 
tionary religion ,'*t  of  revelation  wherever  found— in  Scrip- 
ture or  antiquity"t — nay  we  even  find  them  pronounce — wliat 
em  was  deemed  the  Shibboleth  of  Catholicity — **  Scripture 

AND  TRADITION  TOGETHER  ARE  THE  JOINT  RVLE  OF  FA1TH."§ 

Yet,  upon  the  other,  in  the  dutiful  care  of  their  orthodoxy 
— for  the  sixth  article  hangs  by  a  single  hair  over  their  head — 
they  enter  a  ^*  protest  against  the  Romish  doctrine  of  tradition 
as  unscripturar*||— they  profess  that  "  nothing  can  be  more 
certain  than  that  the  Scripture  contains  all  necessary  doc- 
trine ;"%  they  have  ^'  no  idea  of  asserting  that  tradition  adds 
anything  to  the  word  of  God."** 

•  RiNlxtp  .fcwiPs  works,  p.  07.  f  Ncwmair*  Arians,  p.  87, 

X  Hrilish  Critic  (the  ur^aii  of  the  Oxford  party),  No.  4<>,  p.  :^24• 
§  Tracts  for  the  rimes  vol.  iv.  No.  78,  p.  2.  ||  Jbiil.  vol.  i.  No.  38,  |i.  1*2. 

^  I'rcf.  of  Lib.  vol.  ii.  p.  xii.  **  Ibid.  p.  xili. 
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What  then  is  the  medium? 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  Scripture  contains  all 
necessary  doctrine  ;  yet  nothing,  it  is  presumed,  can  be  more  cer- 
tain either,  than,  that  practically  speaking,  it  needs  an  interpre- 
ter ; — nothing  more  certain  than  that  our  Church  and  her  divines 
assign  the  witness  of  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  concerning  Apos- 
tolic doctrine,  as  that  interpreter. — Libraryy  pref.  vol.  ii.  p.  12. 

Again,  in  explanation  of  the  Act  of  Convocation,  1571 — 

'*  Scripture  is  reverenced  as  paramount ;  the  *  doctrine  of  the  Old 
or  New  Testament'  is  the  source ;  the  Catholic  fathers  and  ancient 
bishops  have  but  the  office  of  '  collecting  out  of  that  doctrine ;'  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  are  the  fountain ;  the  Catholic  fathers  t^ie 
channel  through  which  it  has  flowed  down  to  us.  The  contrast, 
then,  in  point  of  authority,  is  not  between  Holy  Scripture  and  the 
fathers,  but  between  the  fathers  and  us ;  not  between  the  book  in- 
terpreted and  the  interpreters,  but  between  one  class  of  interpreters 
and  another,  between  ancient  Catholic  truth  and  modern  private 
opinions;  not  between  the  word  of  God  and  the  word  of  man,  but 
between  varying  modes  of  interpreting  the  word  of  God.*' — Library, 
pref.  vol.  i.  p.  111. 

If  we  could  imagine  that  the  contrast  implied  in  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  word  or  God  to  the  word  of  man  were  merely  acci- 
dental, we  should  not  stop  to  observe  upon  its  inaccuracy. 
But  the  tenor  of  Dr.  Pusey's  remarks  upon  the  same  subject, 
in  his  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,*  which  want  of  space 
prevents  us  from  introducing  into  our  present  notice,  leads 
us  to  believe  that  it  is  intended,  by  implication,  to  represent 
the  Catholic  doctrine  as  embracing  within  the  rule  of  faith, 
some  traditions,  which  may,  with  propriety,  be  called  the 
word  of  man.  Now,  to  remove  all  ambiguity  of  language, 
and  to  avoid  the  confusion  which  arises  from  the  mixing  up  of 
two  very  different  significations  of  the  word  "  tradition" — 
sometimes  taken  for  the  thing  delivered — sometimes  for  the 
vehicle  by  which  it  is  delivered — every  Catholic  knows  that  we 
hold  nothing  to  belong  to  the  rule  of  our  faith,  except  the 
revealed  word  of  God.  This  revealed  word  may,  in  His  wise 
providence,  be  made  known  to  us  by  different  modes  of 
communication — by  the  Scriptures,  by  the  decrees  of  Coun- 
cils, by  the  writings  of  the  fathers — by  the  monuments  of 
ecclesiastical  record.  But  whatever  the  vehicle  employed, 
be  it  human  or  divine,  it  is  still  the  word  of  God  which  is 
communicated;  and,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  instru- 
ment employed  to  convey  it  to  us,  the  doctrine  conveyed,  and 

*  P.  38,  and  indeed  through  the  entire  chapter  on  Holy  Scripture. 
VOL.  VII. — NO.  XIV.  G  O 
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by  us  required  to  be  believed,  cannot,  in  any  sense,  no  more 
than  the  Scriptures  themselves,  be  called  the  word  of  man. 
Hence,  to  speak  of  the  unanimous  doctrine  of  the  fathers  as 
the  word  of  man,  because  the  fathers  who  transmit  it  were 
human  instruments,  is  as  little  warranted  in  fact,  and  as  little 
consonant  with  Catholic  truth,  as  to  call  the  Scriptures  the 
word  of  man,  because  the  Evangelists  and  other  sacred  writers, 
though  inspired  instruments  of  God,  were  yet  human  instru- 
ments, even  as  the  fathers  themselves. 

But  without  pui*suing  this  farther,  we  gather  from  this  ex- 
planation contained  in  the  preface  of  the  Libraryy  that  tradi> 
tion  is  acknowledged  as  the  interpreter  of  Scripture,  but  does 
not  add  anything  to  the  doctrines  which  are  contained  therein. 
The  fathers  are  admitted  as  competent  to  "collect  out  of  the 
Scripture,"  to  determine  its  meaning  with  authority,  but  they 
are  not  competent  to  declare  to  us  any  doctrine  not  contained 
in  the  Scripture.  They  are  **  witnesses,  and,  where  agree- 
ment is  to  be  had,  valid  witnesses  of  the  sense  in  which  God 
willed  his  Scripture  to  be  understood."*  But  their  testimony 
loses  its  weight,  when  they  record  any  doctrine  which  God 
may  have  chosen  to  reveal,  without  having  it  committed  to 
writing  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles. 

Now,  who  does  not  see  the  inconsistency  and  absurdity  of 
this  distinction  ?  Is  it  not,  according  to  the  editors  themselves^ 
because  their  agreement  is  an  evidence  that  such  was  the  belief 
of  the  Christian  Church  at  a  time  when  faith  is  acknowledged 
to  have  been  pure?  Now,  if  their  testimony  be  admitted  as 
sufficient  to  establish  the  truth  of  anv  doctrine,  because  such 
was  the  meaning  attached  in  their  days  to  the  passages  of 
Scripture  which  regarded  this  doctrine,  why  should  it  not  also 
be  competent  to  establish  anv  other  doctrine  or  practice,  even 
though  it  could  not  be  traced  in  the  Scripture  ?  We  could 
understand  the  rejection  of  their  authority  altogether.  But, 
if  they  be  admitted  as  witnesses  at  all,  why  limit  or  define  the 
nature  of  the  subjects  on  which  they  are  deserving  of  belief? 
If  we  deferred  to  their  voice  on  account  of  the  weight  which 
we  attach  to  their  individual  judgment,  there  might  be  some 
ground  for  the  distinction ;  for  they  might  not  be  equally 
qualified  to  form  an  opinion  unon  every  subject  in  religion  or 
morality.  A  man,  for  example,  may  be  an  excellent  theolo- 
gian, and  yet  an  indifferent  naturalist ;  nor  should  we,  in  such 
case,  relv  with  equal  confidence  on  his  judgment  of  a  ques* 
tion  in  tlieology,  and  one  in  natural  history.     But,  if  he  be 
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regarded,  not  as  expressing  his  own  opinions,  but.  recording 
those  of  acknowledged  ana  competent  judges  in  both,  it  is 
plain,  that,  his  character  for  veracity  once  established,  we 
must,  in  both  cases,  rely  equally  upon  his  testimony.  Now 
this,  in  the  principles  of  the  editors,  is  precisely  the  case  of  the 
fathers.  Their  authority  rests,  not  upon  their  own  judgment^ 
but  on'th^i^  recording  the  belief  of  primitive  Christianity : 
nor  does  th^it  tefetiniony^^that  testimony  Which  is  considered 
conijjetet^t  Id  establish 'a  doctrine-^t^gard  the  question — 
"whejlher  a' certain  meaning  wasjjattached  to  the  languagetof 
the  Scripture*.*— but  ".whether'*-rwith,out  reference  to  its  being, 
or  not  being,  contain.^  ip  Scriptiir.e  at,alj—*,*  whether  a  cer- 
tain doctrine  'were  believed  in  the  Church  of  their  day."  If 
they  be  worthy  of  credit,  then,;  at  all,  as  their  editors  acknow- 
ledge, we  must  embrace  the  doctrines  I  which  they  teach,  with- 
out in quring)  whether  they  be  contained  in  the  Scripture  or 
not ;  and,  if  we  set  up  the  Scriptural  standard,  we  constitute 
ourselves,  and  not  the  fathers,  the  judges  and  witnesses  of  tra- 
ditionary belief.  '       i     .        .  . 

.  ''  If  the  works  of  the  fathers  are  authentic  and  genuine^"  it  is  well 
argued  by,  Mr.  Powel,  "  these  recordejd  doctrines  are  neither  more 
npr  less  than  fragments  of  the  New  Testament ;  the  depository  of 
thei^  is, as  ,rauch  .Ui^  word  of  God  as  any  part  of  the  apostolic 
writings.**-:— 7Va(£.  C/n^^/Wjijp.  33«. 

The  enquiry  then,  this  untenable  distinction  set  aside,  will 
resolve  itself  into  the  question  of  fact,-*-wheiherther^ actually 
be  portions  of  unwritten  revelation  cottihiitted  to  the  keeping  of 
the  Church,  in  the  same  way  as  the  doctrines  of  thegbspel  are 
committed  to  the  written  page.  We'miaintaih  there  Afe.  We 
rather  think  the  traditionists  of  Ox'ford,  m  ord^r  to  verify 
their  theory,  and  avoid  the  retortion  of  every  single  argument 
which'  they  employ,  will  be  compelli^d  t<>  dd'the  same.  But  as 
we  have  no  disposition  at  present  to  commit  them' with  the 
sixth  article,  we  shall  leave  the  question- between  them  and 
their  opponents,  and  proceed  to' exartiine  the  principles  which 
they  lay  down  to  guide  the  sinfcere  churchman  in*  tlie  study  of 
the  fathers.  .      .     L  ..    ./ 

"The  end,  then,  is  not  the  discovery  of  new  truth,  for  hew  truth 
there  is  none 'in  the  GoispeV;  not  any  criticism  pfiHVirownVhurch, 
for  this  were  irreverent  arid  ungrateful ;  not*  to*  s^  with  their  own 
eyes,  for  they  will  come  to  see  with  their  owil  eyd^*  but-  not  by 
making  this  their  object;  not  to  compare  ancient  and  modem 
systems,  and  adopt  the  one  or  the  other,  or  amalgamate  both,  taking 
of  each  of  them  what  seems  the  truth ;  this  were  to  subject  the 
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truth  of  God,  and  the  authority  which  He  has  placed  over  ihemj  to  their 
own  private  judgment ;  it  is  not  criticism  of  any  sort,  no  abstract 
result  of  any  sort,  nor  even  knowledge  in  itself,  but  to  underatand 
and  appreciate  better,  and  realize  more  thoroughly,  the  estate  to 
which  God  has  called  them,  into  which  they  were  iMiptized,  and  in 
which,  perhaps,  they  have  been,  or  look  to  be,  made  His  ministen. 
They  are  not,  or  are  not  to  be,  theorists  in  the  faith,  but  they  are 
placed  in  a  certain  definite,  practical  position,  involving  practical 
duties ;  their  business  is  not  to  speculate  how  things  might  have  beeH 
other wise^  but  to  live  up  to  what  they  are;  not  to  set  themsdves 
alwpe  their  own  Church,  but  rather,  if  they  mu^t  discover  something^ 
discover  how  many  Catholic  points  there  are  in  her,  which  they 
have  not  as  yet  known  to  be  such, — which  they  have  not  realized  or 
filled  up." — vol.  i.  pref.  pp.  xvii.-xviii. 

**  Thus,  as  far  as  any  appeal  is  made  to  antiquity,  as,  in  the  other 
case,  it  is  niade,not  to  the  disparagement  of  Scripture,  (God  forbid  I) 
but  against  modem  interpretations  of  Scripture ;  so,  here,  it  is  made, 
not  against  our  own  Church,  or  as  wishing  to  superadd  anything  to  it, 
but  against  modern  misinterpretations  of  her  meaning.  The  great 
object  of  practical  and  reverential  men  must  be,  for  a  long  time,  con- 
fined to  bringing  out  her  existing  system  in  its  depth,  beauty,  and  ful- 
ness :  if  it  should  so  please  God,  that  these  should  ever  be  fully  and 
generally  appreciated  and  felt  in  the  Church,  not  with  the  patroniadng 
pretensions  of'  friends  of  the  Church/  but  with  the  dutiful  devotion  <? 
sons, — they  whose  minds  shall  have  been  thus  purified  and  enlightened» 
will  doubtless  be  guided  to  do  what  is  best  for  their  parent ;  our  office 
is  not  to  amend  her,  but  respectfully  to  learn  her  real  character  oar- 
selves,  and  convey  it  to  those  who  wish  to  know  it .  ...  The  ob|eok» 
then,  of  recalling  men's  attention  to  the  fathers,  so  far  as  relalaa  to 
tiie  establishment  of  doctrine  or  practice,  is,  subordinately  to  Scrip- 
ture, to  bring  out  the  meaning  of  holy  Scripture,  and,  with  respeetfiU 
deference  to  our  Church,  to  lead  people  to  see  the  Catholic  and 
primitive  character  of  the  treasured  she  possesses." — ibid.  pp.  viiL-ix. 

If  the  inquiry  be  conducted  on  these  principles,  the  Church 
•f  England  is  safe.  *^  Against  her  no  appeal  must  be  made 
to  antiquity;'*  her  it  is  '*no  office  of  ours  to  amend;**  any 
criticism  of  her  were  *'  irreverent  and  ungrateful ;"  we  are  not 
Co  *^  set  ourselves  above  our  own  Church  ;'*  we  must  not 
*^  speculate  how  she  might  have  been  otherwise,**  but  content 
ourselves  with  ^  living  up  to  what  she  is  ;**  and  if  we  *'  mm$i 
discover  tomething^*^  it  is,  **  how  many  Catholic  points  there 
are  in  her  which  we  have  not  yet  known  to  be  such  !** .  Truly 
this  is  a  dutiful  search  into  antiquity  I  We  are  to  examine 
the  fathers,  having  made  up  our  minds,  that  they  teach  what 
we  already  believe,  and  nothing  else  I  We  are  to  appeal  to  the 
decision  of  antiquity,  predetermined  that  its  decision  is  in  our 
own  favour, — predetermined  to  close  our  eyes  against  all  that 
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could  shake  our  existing  convictions — all  that  could  innovate 
upon  the  doctrine  or  practice  of  our  Church  !  The  errors  of 
Popery  are  fair  game.  We  may  beat  every  covert  and  thicket 
in  the  dutiful  chase  after  ^^  modern  interpretations."  But 
should  any  of  the  favoured  denizens  of  the  true  preserves  of 
orthodoxy  start  across  our  path — religiosum  est  consumere — 
we  must  close  our  eyes,  and  see  them  not  I  This  were 
**  irreverent  and  ungrateful." 

But  to  be  serious.  The  editors  actually  make  the  case  of  a 
collision  between  the  doctrines  of  the  fathers  and  the  conviction 
of  the  enquirer.  The  following  will  hardly  be  considered  a 
serious  attempt  at  the  solution  of  this  perplexing  difficulty, — 
it  is  but  intended  to  show  the  necessity  of  submission  to 
authority : 

'*  As  to  the  case  of  a  difference  occurring  in  any  instance  of  im- 
portance between  what  an  individual  considers  to  be  the  sense  of 
Scripture,  and  that  which  he  finds  antiquity  to  put  on  it,  the 
previous  question  must  be  asked,  whether  such  difference  is  likely  to 
arise  ?  //  will  not  arise  in  the  case  of  the  majority,  nor,  again,  in 
the  case  of  serious,  sensible,  and  humble  minds ;  and  where  men  are 
not  such,  it  will  be  but  one  out  of  many  difficulties.  Such  a  person, 
however,  whether  from  his  own  fault  or  not,  is  in  a  difficulty ;  diffi- 
culties are  often  our  lot,  and  we  must  bear  them  as  we  think  God 
would  have  us.  We  can  cat  the  knot  by  throwing  off  the  authority 
of  the  fathers,  and  we  can  remain  under  the  burden  of  the  difficulty 
by  allowing  that  authority ;  but,  however  we  act,  we  have  no  licence 
to  plead  our  taste  or  homour,  but  .we  act  under  a  responsibility.'* — 
vol.  ii.  pref.  pp.  xv.-xvi. 

Thus,  pending  the  inquiry,  all  must  be  taken  on  authority. 
Practically  it  comes  to  this.  And,  unquestionably,  if  the  autho- 
rity be  sufficient,  it  affords  a  ready  and  sufficient  solution  for 
every  incipient  doubt  and  difficulty.  It  relieves  the  enquirer 
from  the  labour — to  which  no  human  power  is  adequate — of 
ascertaining  all  by  personal  investigation, — collecting  for  him 
the  doctrines  of  the  fathers,  and  presenting  them  in  a  method- 
ized form  for  his  acceptance.  If,  then,  he  can  rest  with  con- 
fidence on  its  veraci^ — on  the  impossibility  of  its  deceiving  or 
being  deceived, — if  he  know  that  it  possesses  the  warrant  of 
the  Almighty — that  it  speaks  with  His  divine  truth,  and  a&  Hb 
authorized  representative^ — he  may  then,  without  difficulty, 
close  his  eyes  in  *^  respectful  deference,"  and  submit  his  judg- 
ment and  understandmg  in  humble  reverence  of  its  teaching. 
All  this,  however,  is  necessary.  Without  these  conditions, 
the  churchman  is  in  precisely  the  same  situation  as  the  advo* 
cate  of  private  judgment :  and,  if  he  admit  the  necessity  of 
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tradition,  he  cannot  receive  a  single  tittle  of  its  contents  upon 
authority, — he  must  suspend  his  judgment  till  he  has  toiled 
through  the  endless  examination  of  all  the  obscure  and  volu- 
minous records  of  traditionary  faith.  Without  this  absolute 
certainty,  no  faith  can  be  built.  Bishop  Pearson  requires,  for 
an  act  of  faith  in  any  doctrine,  a  full  and  certain  persuasion 
that  it  is  revealed  ;♦  and  Primate  Wake  requires,  as  indbpen- 
sable,  an  absolute  security  that  it  cannot  be  false.f 

Now,  w^  ask,  can  any  sincere  enquirer  in  the  Church  of 
England,  find,  in  the  sort  of  authority  which  is  claimed  for  her 
even  by  her  most  devoted  children,  this  full  but  indispensable 
security?  Can  he  take,  with  this  full  and  undoubting  cer^ 
tainty,  upon  her  authority,  those  doctrines  of  hers,  which, 
until  he  has  ascertained  tliem  by  personal  enquiry,  he  is 
bound,  on  the  principles  of  the  editors,  to  believe  that  **  his 
Church  has  from  the  days  of  the  fathers  brought  down  to 
us  ?":|:  Most  assuredly  not.  He  knows,  he  feels,  he  is  bound 
to  believe^  that  she  may  deceive  him.  Her  nineteenth  article 
tells  him  that  particular  Churches  may  err, — tells  him  that 
Churches  more  ancient,  more  widely  extended — Rome,  Alex- 
andria, Jerusalem — have  erred;  and  places  him  in  the  har- 
rassing  certainty  that  the  doctrine,  which,  on  hU  own  /mil- 
ciples^  he  is  bound  to  believe,  and  that  ^^  with  a  full  and  certain 
persuasion  that  it  is  revealed,"  and  an  *'  absolute  security  that 
It  cannot  be  false,"  may  poxftibly  be  untrue, — and  is,  actually, 
by  the  members  of  a  Church  far  more  numerous,  more  ancient — 
fer  more  widely  extended — more  venerable — belieted  to  be 
false  and  itnscriptural  I  Assuredly,  until  he  has  himself 
trodden  every  step  of  the  weary  way,  he  can  take  notliirig, 
which  he  is  to  believe  as  of  faith,  on  such  an  authority. 

And,  no  matter  what  be  the  character  of  this  authority 
claimed  for  the  Church  of  England, — where  is  he  to  find  \tf 
where  is  he  to  look  for  its  decisions  ?  Is  it  not,  as  regards 
practical  efficiency,  as  though  it  were  not  ?  Let  the  present 
controversy  reply.  Here  is  a  question  of  the  very  last  impor- 
tance,— the  rule  of  divine  fiutn,  or  at  least  the  fundamental 
law  regulating  its  interpretation.  Upon  this  vital  question  we 
find  the  most  learned  of  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land arrayed  upon  op[)osite  sides, — churchmen,  dignitaries 
high  in  office,  niemliers  of  the  same  university,  nay,  of  the 
same  college.     If  we  turn  to  the  titles  of  the  lew  tracts  pre- 

*  Pcarsuu  on  tliu  ('rccil,  p.  lo.        f  Principlos  oftlic  Christian  Rclig.  p.  97. 

*  Library,  vol.  i.  prvf.  p.  xviii. 
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fixed  to  the  present  paper,  we  find  the  provost  of  Oriel  matched 
against  oae  of  the  most  learned  fellows  of  his  college, — the 
warden  of  New  College  joining  issue  with  the  regius  professor 
of  Hebrew, — the  professor  of  poetry  at  war  with  the  Sa\'ilian 
professor  of  geometi-y  !  And  the  Church  has  authority  all  the 
while  I  Who  can  avoid  asking  how — if  the  most  learned  thus 
differ,  not  only  as  to  this  fundamental  point,  but  «ven  (as  a 
perusal  of  their  productions  will  show),  as  to  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  reasoning  by  which  it  is  to  be  determined, — how  are 
the  simple  people  to  be  guided  by  her  authority  in  the  forma- 
tion of  their  raith?t  Can  this  be  she? — is  it  possible? — to 
whom  is  communicated  the  glorious  privilege:  ^<  My  spirit 
which  is  in  thee,  and  my  words  that  I  have  put  in  thy  mouth, 
shall  not  depart  out  of  thy  mouth,  nor  out  of  tlie  mouth  of  thy 
seed,  nor  out  of  the  mouth  of  thy  seed  s  seed,  saith  the  Lora, 
henceforth  and  for  ever"? 

It  remains  that  we  state  our  impressions  with  regard  to  the 
new  translation  of  the  Confessions  of  St  Augustine.  The 
selection  of  the  Confessions,  as  the  opening  volume  of  the 
Library,  though  it  be  somewhat  preposterous  in  the  order  of 
time,  yet,  if  it  were  intended  to  give  the  series  a  popglar  cha- 
racter, was  certainly  very  judicious.  Truly  may  it  be  said 
that  this  admirable  book  '^  has  ever  b^en  a  favourite  Christian 
study," — recording  one  of  the  most  remarkable  conversions 
which  the  Christian  Church  has  ever  seen, — detailing,  with  a 
humility  which  almost  pains  even  while  ix  edifies  us,  the 
wretchedness  of  his  fall,  tne  aimless  and  uncertain  wanderings 
to  which  it  led — the  mysterious  process  by  which  glimmerings 
of  divine  light,  gradually  more  and  more  distinct^  were  le^  in 
upon  the  tortured  mind — mighty  even  in  its  weakness,-^till 
he,  "  who  had  been  a  heretic  and  a  seducer  of  the  brethren," 
is,  in  the  wondrous  ways  of  God,  transformed  into  the  light 
and  glory  of  the  Christian  Church !  As  a  book  of  instruc- 
tion, too,  there  are  few  among  the  writings  of  the  fathers  which 
lead  us  so  little  into  the  debatable  land  of  modern  controversy; 
and  if  the  editors,  divesting  it  altogether  of  the  polemical  cha- 
racter, could  have  spared  the  shallow  and  offensive  note  upon 
purgatory  (lib.  ix.  82),  it  would  have  been  well  adapted  to 
supply  for  all,  what  the  older  version  is  already  to  every  edu- 
cated Catholic — a  magazine  of  the  most  tender  as  well  as 
sublime  spiritual  instruction. 

The  present  translation,  we  are  told,  is  revised  by  Dr.  Pusey, 
one  of  the  editors,  from  Uie  older  version  of  the  Rev.  W.  Watts, 
1650.     It  professes  to  adopt  a  ^'more  rigid  style  than  may 
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generally  occur  in  the  IMtraryy''^  even  "though  it  be  puiv 
chased  with  some  stiifness."t  While  we  admit  that  fidelity 
must,  of  course,  always  be  the  first  object  of  a  translator,  we 
may  be  permitted  to  doubt  the  prudence  of  this  view.  The 
peculiar — peculiarly  condensed — style  of  the  Con/esnonSf  espe^ 
cially  in  the  abstruse  metaphysical  speculations  with  which 
they  abound,  though  it  be  sufficientljr — and,  indeed,  often  not 
without  considerable  study — intelligible  in  the  original,  yet 
would  seem  to  require,  in  the  English  version,  some  little 
allowance  for  the  diversity  of  genius  in  the  two  languages. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  adoption  of  this  less  rigid  style  in  the 
Confemonsy  which  is  purely,  or  principally,  spiritual  and  phi- 
losophical, and  partakes  but  little  of  the  doctrinal  character, 
would  be  attended  with  much  less  inconvenience,  and  exposed 
to  much  less  danger,  than  in  the  other  portions  of  the  lAbratf, 
which,  as  St.  Cyril,  for  instance,  are  almost  exclusively  doc- 
trinal. The  former  inconvenience  is  particularly  felt  m  the 
tenth  and  following  books.  The  translator  seems  to  have 
himself  anticipated  it,  but  thinks  it  will  be  compensated  by  the 
additional  insight  into  the  author*s  meaning,  which  the  study 
necessary  to  ascertain  it  will  thus  force  upon  the  reader. 

Of  the  first  translation  into  the  English  language,  that  by 
Sir  Tobias  Matthews  (1624),  the  editors  speak  very  disp** 
ragingly.  We  are  told  "  it  was  very  inaccurately  done;**  tliat 
"  a  saying,  indicative  of  its  badness,  is  recorded  in  the  Bhgrm^ 
phia  Britannicay*  and  that  its  " object  was,  apparently,  to 
subserve  the  cause  of  Romanism.*'  This  charge,  which  is 
echoed  from  Dr.  Watts,  being  merely  negative,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  enter  upon  its  refutation  here,  even  if  any  flood 
end  could  be  attained  by  the  discussion.  But  it  is  perfectly 
C3rtain,  that,  virulent  as  have  been  the  attacks  of  Dr.  Watts 
on  Sir  Tobias  Matthews'  translation,  he  has,  notwithstandiii|^ 
availed  himself  very  unscrupulously  of  its  assistance;  and  in 
many  places,  where  he  has  departed  from  it,  the  change  has 
been  anything  but  an  improvement.  For  a  character  of  the 
learning  and  talents  of  the  author,  who  was  a  convert  to  the 
Catholic  faith,  we  refer  to  Anthony  Wood,^  assuredly  no 
partial  eulogist  The  charge  of  ^^  having  been  intended  to 
subserve  the  cause  of  Romanism,"  it  is  not  very  easy  to  cdiih 
prehend,  as  applied  to  a  translation  of  such  a  work  as  the 
Confessions.  But  if  it  mean,  as  it  would  seem  that  it  does,  that 
it  warped  the  sense  of  the  original  to  forward  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  the  Catholic  religion,  we  can  only  say  that  the 

*  Pref.  p.  xzxii.         Hiid.  <<ti.  J  Athcn.  Oxoiu  lom.  ii.  p.  ISA. 
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single  passage  in  which  this  i^  possible —that  detailing  the 
death  and  burial  of  St.  Mon?ca — is  translated  with  scrupulous 
accuracy;  the 'best  test  of  which  may  be,  that  the  editors 
themselves  have,  almost  without  the  change  of  a  single  word, 
^retained  it  in  the  new  translation. 

The  notes  are  taken  partly  from  Watts'  translation ;  occa- 
sionally— (as  Lib.  vi.  ix.  p.  92;  Lib.  vii.  xv.  119) — from  the 
Benedictines,  but  generally  from  the  illustrations  of  St.  Au- 

fustine  from  himself,  in  M.  Dubois'  edition  of  the  Confessions. 
be  editors  have  omitted  to  avail  themselves  of  the  ^^  various 
readings  '*  of  the  Benedictines :  this,  however,  is  attended  with 
less  inconvenience,  than  in  a  dogmatical  work,  such  as  that  of 
St.  Cyril.  The  errors  of  the  Manichees,  incidentally  alluded 
to  in  the  Confessions^  are  generally,  though  not  always,  ex- 
plained by  rererence  to  a  dissertation  on  the  Manichean  heresy 
appended  to  the  volume.  This  is  a  good  arrangement,  for 
we  agree  with  the  editors,  that  the  allusions  ^^  to  their  errors, 
scattered  up  and  down  through  the  Confessions^  may,  for  the 
most  part,  be  more  clearly  illustrated  by  being  taken  in  the 
order  in  which  they  lie  in  the  system,  than  as  they  happen  to 
be  mentioned  in  the  several  books."  The  references  to  this 
dissertation,  however,  are  sometimes  too  vague  (as  B.  v.  21 ; 
B.  xii.  3),  to  be  used  without  the  trouble  of  searching  it  all 
over ;  sometimes  (as  B.  i.  31)  are  omitted  altogether. 

The  account  of  the  Manichees  is  taken  '^  chiefly  from  St. 
Augustine  himself,  and  in  his  own  words."  It  is  compiled 
from  Mosheim,  and  from  Baur*s  erudite  work  on  the  Mani- 
chean heresy — Das  Manichaisclte  Religions- System  nach  der 
Quellen  untersucht. 

It  strikes  us  as  a  defect,  and  perhaps  in  the  views  which  the 
Library  is  intended  to  meet,  a  serious  defect,  that  while  this 
historical  sketch  of  the  Manichees  is  drawn  up  professedl}'  from 
St.  Augustine,  yet  there  is  not  a  single  word  in  vindication  of 
St.  Augustine*s  accuracy  from  the  charges  of  modern  writers, 
and  particularly  of  Beausobre.  If  the  study  of  the  Library  is 
intended  to  serve  any  practical  polemical  purpose;  if,  as  is 
more  than  once  conveyea  in  the  prefaces  and  prospectus,  it  is 
intended  to  serve  as  an  antidote  against  the  old  poison  in  its 
new  forms,  would  it  not  be  well,  if  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
sceptical  reader,  at  least  for  that  of  the  sincere,  though 
doubting,  student,  to  show  that  these  doctrines  of  the  olden 
heretics  have  been  fairly  represented  by  the  fathers;  and 
especially  that  these  direct  cnarges  of  misrepresentation  are 
unsupported  even  by  extrinsic  evidence?   Surely,  if  a  doubt  is 
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to  be  removed,  something  more  would  seem  necessary  than  an 
unsupported  assertion,  that  *^  Beausobre's  work  on  Manicheism 
is  altogether  confused  by  its  liberalist  principles :  it  is  not  a 
history,  but  an  apology  of  a  system  which  he  ill  understood.*' 
For  an  editor  of  the  present  day,  this  could  not  be  a  matter  of 
much  difficulty.  The  work  is  already  done, — the  materials 
are  ready  to  his  hand,  in  the  elaborate  dissertation  of  Caociari, 
in  his  Illustrations  of  Saint  Leo. 

We  should  fear,  too,  that  the  reader  will  be  disappointed  to 
find  a  dissertation  on  the  Manichean  heresy,  without  a  word 
on  the  history  of  its  singular  author, — no  notice  of  bis  extra- 
ordinary life,  and  very  remarkable  death.  On  this  subject  a 
reference  to  St.  Cyril  (Cat.  vi.  21,  32)  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient for  the  reader ;  and  the  omission  is  the  more  remarkable, 
that  there  actually  is  a  reference  to  St.  Cyril  to  prove  that 
Manes  was  not  a  Christian.  On  this  point,  also,  we  think 
there  might  have  been  some  notice  of  the  opinion  of  IXUer- 
belot,*  that  he  was  not  only  a  Christian,  but  had  actually 
received  ordination  in  the  Catholic  Church. 

These,  however,  are  but  matters  of  historical  criticism. 
The  silence  as  to  the  writings  of  the  Manichees,  we  consider 
a  subject  of  more  serious  regret.  The  dissertation  gives  not 
a  word  on  the  books  of  Scythianus,  from  which,  as  St.  Cyril 
tells,f  Manes  borrowed  bis  wild  theories;  no  account  of 
Manes'  own  *^  gospel,"  so  often  referred  to  by  the  fatliers; 
nothing  of  the  writings  of  his  disciples, — of  the  ^^  gospel  ac- 
cording to  Thomas,']: — of  the  false  'Acts  of  the  Apostles,* — 
of '  the  nativity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,'  attributed  to  his  disciple 
Leucius. 

But,  although  it  is  not  as  perfect  as  could  be  desired,  or  as, 
considering  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  labours  of  former 
dissertators,  it  could,  without  much  difficulty,  have  been  made, 
yet  it  caimot  but  be  considered  as  a  valuable  compilation  of 
authorities  on  the  subject  of  Manicheism.  The  passages, 
selected  principally  from  Mosheim  and  Baur,  are  well  cboMii, 
and,  witn  a  iew  exceptions,  clearly  arranged.  The  editors 
adopt  Baur's  view — and  we  should  have  wished  they .  had 

Siven  us  a  compendious  digest  of  his  principal  arguments— <>f 
le  immediate  connexion  of  .the  Manichean  system  with  the 
Buddhism  of  ludia,  rather  than  with  tlic  less  gross  and  material 
religion  of  Zoroaster.  An  introductory  |>aragraph  is  giveu  to 
the  principal  discrepancies  of  the  Persian  aim  Indian  systems, 

*  Bibliutbequc  Orivntalc,  Art.  Maiio^.  4  St  Cyril,  Cat.  vi.  94. 

X  Ibid.  vi.  31. 
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with  a  view  to  trace  the  influence  of  each  upon  the  wild  and 
perplexed  theory  of  his  own,  which  Manes  engrafted  on  the 
Gospel.  Into  these  details^  however,  it  would  be  idletoenitet 
at  present;  we  can  only  refer  to  the  dissertation  as  well 
worthy  of  perusal}  particularly  Sections  I  and  III.    ■   " 

If  it  be  regarded  as  'intended  solely  for  the  illustration  of 
the  Confessionsy  the  deficiencies  to  which  we  have!  allude 
may  not  be  of  much  importance ;  but  as  ^^a^  brief  statetnent 
of  the  chief  points  of  Manecheism"  it  is  undoubtedly  very 
imperfect.  It  overlooks  their  denial  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
body;  their  notions  as  to  the  sin- of  our > first  parents;  their 
attributing  the  Old  Testament' to  the  Evil  Principle;^  their 
opinions  as  to  the  last  judgment,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
world.  There  is  much  feelings  and,  we  fear,  much  truth j'  in 
the  parallel  between  the  Manichean  and  Rationalist  principles 
for  the  interpretation  of  Scripture ;  but  we  look  upon  the 
account  of  the  Manichean  opinions,  as  to  the  authority  acid 
inspiration  of  the  Bible  itself  as  very  defective\.  Even  as  an 
illustration  of  B.  v.  21,  something  more  would  seem  necessary 
than  the  vague  disquisition  in  pp.  342-3.  ^There  are  some 
of  their  practices,  too,  wliich  we  think  should  have  been  men- 
tioned, as'  particularly  their  substitution  of-  water  for  wine  in 
the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist.  .?"?..  "  ;• 

In  point:  of  execution  the  translation  isiby  many  degrees 
more  accurate  than  that  ofSt^  CyriVs  Lectures;^  and,'with 
the  exception  of  the  note  on  purgatory,'  to  which  We  dhall 
advert  before  we  close,  the  editors  have  adhered  more  strictly 
to  their  profession  of  avoiding  the  expression  of  their  individual 
opinions.  There  are,  however,^  occasional  tracesof  haste  or 
inattention,  which,,  although  of  no  great  moment  in  the  par- 
ticular instances,  might  easily  lead,  in  matters  of  more  import- 
ance, to  very  serious  consequences.*  We  shall  give  e»very  few 
examples,  jotted  down  at  random,  from  the  firdt  book.  iThey 
are  the  less  excusable,,  that  the  inaccuracy  might,  in  most 
cases,  have  been  avoided,  by  reference  to  the  oixlinary  English 
translation >  of  the  Confessions^  which  is  to.  be  found  in  the 
library  of  every  Catholic  famUy.  . 

Page  2,  par.  3.  "Dost  thou  fill  thero^^and  yet  overflow  V^ 
is  an  unhappy  translation  of  ^*  an  imples,  etrestai?'*  destroyii^ 
completely  the  beautiful  metaphor  employed  by  St  >  Augustine. 
The  mistranslation  is  confirmed  in  the  following  clause,  where 
"  r^fundis'^  is,  by  a  similar  disregard  of  the  point  of  the  meta- 
phor, rendered  "  pourest /or^A.** 

Much  better  the  literal  translation  of  our  own  version — 
"  Dost  thou  fill  them,  and  there  yet  remains  more  of  thee  ?" 
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Id  like  manner  p.  6,  par.  10 :  ^^  They  had  no  way  to  pan 
away  unless  thou  upheldest  them,'*  by  perverting  the  metar- 
phorieal  idea  of  ^^  contineresy**  makes  the  sense  unintelligible, 
and  the  coanexion  with  the  preceding  verse  utterly  destitute 
of  meaning. 

In  the  preceding  par.  p.  6,  ^^  Uberibus  inhiabam  ploraiis,** 
does  not  mean  ^<  I  hung  upon  the  breast  and  cried.**  Imkmre^ 
as  ^^  Parthico  et  inhiat  auro,"  signifies  to  gape  eagerly  for ;  and 
the  true  translation  woufd  have  been,  as  in  the  old  venioiiy 
**  to  cry  greedily  for  the  breast." 

Page  4,  par.  6.  Psalm  xviii.  IS,  (in  the  authorized  version 
xix.  18)  is  rendered  *^  Spare  thy  servant  yrom  the  power  of  ike 
enemy"  St.  Augustine  uses  the  words  of  the  Vulgate,  *^  ab 
alienis  parce  servo  tuo  ;*'  and,  at  first,  we  imagined  that  the 
editors,  as  is  their  wont,  had  given  the  words  of  Uie  authoriaed 
version.  But,  on  reference  to  tlie  Psalms,  we  discovered  that 
the  passage  is  translated,  ^*  Keep  back  thy  servant  from  pre- 
sumptuous sifuJ* 

We  were  still  further  perplexed,  by  finding,  in  one  of  the  very 
few  hermeneutical  notes  to  be  met  in  the  volume^  the  follow- 
ing explanation : — 

<'  So  the  Greek  versions  and  vulgate ;  rendering  QHS  ImA'm  as 
Onst  tserim,  as  it  elsewhere  signifies  '  the  proud/  not '  prond  pie- 
sumptuous  sins/  They  interpret  it  of  sins  forced  on  a  person  by  the 
enemy.  There  are  two  sources  of  sins :  one  from  one's  iielf,  the  othar 
from  the  persuasion  of  others ;  to  which  the  prophet  refers*  I  sappoM^ 
when  he  says, '  cleanse  me  from  my  secret  faults,*  and '  a6  alietUM '-~ 
*  spare  thy  servant'  ** — St.  Aug.  de  Lib  Arb.  1.  iii.  c.  10. 

This  is  quite  the  reverse  of  fact,  t' The  vulgate  and  Greek 
versions  do  not  render  it — ^*  Spare  thy  servant  from  the 
power  of  the  enemy.*'  They  both  agree  in  their  tranalatioD : 
"  'Aro  AXXorpcwF  ^ccvac  rw  IhKh  ««/'   "  Ab  alienis  parce  eervo  taow** 

The  critical  explanation  is  incorrect  in  both  its  parte.  It 
does  not  give  the  present  Hebrew  reading  correctly,  nor  doce 
it  truly  sufn^t  the  conjectural  reading,  from  which  the  Sep- 
tuagint  and  Vulffate  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  tranalatra. 

The  present  Hebrew  reading  is  not,  as  stated,  DHS  iwedim^ 
which,  from  the  nominative  T^C  tsedj  UntUH^  would  mean  ^  the 
sides  ;'*  as  in  ExodtM  xxvi.  18  :  <*  It  shall  hang  over  the  aidee 
of  the  tabernacle — ]W^  hal-tsidde.     The  present  reeding 

is  Op]  zedim^  from  the  nominative  IT  aw/,  "swelling* — 

"  arrogant,"  and    is   rendered   in    the    authorixed  venion^ 
"  proud  presumptuous  sins.** 

Nor  did  the  authors  of  the  Vulgate  and  Greek  veruone,  ae 
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the  editors  conjecture,  read  D^S  tserim^  which,  from  the  no- 
minative tser^'li  insectotoTy  would  mean  "persecutors;"  but 
Dp?  xarim  (from  the  root  'yw  zur^  alienari)^  which  they 

translate  literally,  *'  alienis,"  dXXorpcwy.  The  word  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.  Even  in  the  Psalms  there  are  several 
examples,  as  xliv.  21,  *'  Conversi  sunt  ad  deum  alienum^^*'-^ 
■)T"7l^^  leel  zar.     And  again,  in  the  very  form  in  which  it 

occurs  here  ( Psalm  liv.  5), "  For  strangers  have  risen  up  against 

me," — D^T  zarim. 
•f 

Hie  citation  from  St.  Augustine,  so  far  from  confirming 
this  conjecture,  in  fact  directly  contravenes  it ;  for  he  expressly 
uses  the  word  "  alien  is ;"  nor  is  there  a  single  expression 
which  could,  by  possibility,  imply  that  he  referred  either  to 
the  "  enemy"  or  the  '*  persecutor.*' 

Page  7,  par.  12 :  *•  Whose  Unity  is  the  mould  of  all  things," 
is,  in  the  first  place,  not  very  good  sense;  for  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  how  tne  Unity  of  God  can  be  a  mould  of  anythmg, 
much  less  of  the  creation  ;  and,  at  all  events,  it  is  a  very  arbi- 
trary, not  to  say  absurd,  rendering,  of  "  Tu  une^  a  quo  est 
omnis  modus.**  I'he  true  translation  is,  as  it  is  literally  ren- 
dered in  our  own  version,  '<  Thou  alone,  from  whom  is  all 
form." 

Page  11,  par.  19  :  "  For,  unless  forced,  I  had  not  learnt." 
The  Qnange  of  tense  in  the  verb  discerem  materially  injures, 
if  it  do  not  utterly  destroy,  the  connexion  of  the  clauses. 

Page  12,  par.  20 :  "  Morientem  a  te''  does  not  mean  "  dying 
far  away  from  thee,"  which  would  be  **procul  a  te;"  but 
"  dying  from  thee."  The  idea  is  **  dying  by  departing  from 
thee."  The  phrase  frequently  occurs  in  St.  Augustine;  for 
instance  B.  ii.  4,  where  we  observe  it  is  correctly  translated. 

Page  12,  par.  21 :  "  Thou  power  who  givest  vigour  to  my 
soul  and  quickenest  my  thoughts  !"  is  a  false  and  pointless 
translation  of  the  tender  and  expressive  words,  ^^maritans 
mentem  meam  et  sinum  cogitationis  meae."  The  coldness  of 
the  translation  is  even  more  censurable  than  its  wideness  of 
the  sense ;  and  is  made  more  remarkable  by  the  necessary  op- 
position of  the  following  words,  "  non  teamabnm  etfomicaiar 
abs  te^  Here  again  the  old  version  renders  it  correctly : 
"  Thou  power  espousing  my  mind,  and  the  bosom  of  my 
thought  r* 

But  the  increasing  number  of  our  pages  reminds  us  of  the 
necessity  of  drawing  to  a  close;  and  we  shall  not  pursue 
farther  the  ungrateful  work  of  verbal  or  grammatical  criticism. 
Before  we  part,  however,  from  the  new  translation  of  the  Con- 
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fessionsy  we  must  devote  a  few  words  to  the  note  upon  the 
doctrine  of  purgatory,  which  the  editors  (B.  ix.  32)  have  ap- 
provingly adopted  from  the  old  translation.  We  have  already 
cited*  the  passage  on  which  it  purposes  to  comment.  But,  th^ 
the  reader  may  see  both,  side  by  side — the  text  and  the  com- 
mentary— we  deem  it  right  to  copy,  a  second  time,  at  least  a 
few  sentences.  We  give  them  in  the  words  of  the  Library 
version  : — 

"  And,  behold,  the  corpse  was  carried  to  the  burial ;  we  went,  and 
returned  without  tears.  For  neithei  in  those  prayers  which  we  poured 
forth  to  TheCj  when  the  sacrifice  of  our  ransom  wax  offered  for  her, 
when  DOW  the  corpse  was  by  the  grave  s  side,  as  the  manner  there 
is,  previous  to  its  being  laid  therein,  did  I  weep  during  even  those 
prayers. .... 

"But  now,  with  a  heart  cured  of  that  wound,  wherein  it  might 
seem  blame-wortliy  for  an  earthly  feeling,  I  pour  out  to  Thee,  our 
God,  in  behalf  of  that  Thy  handmaid^  a  far  different  kind  of  tears, 
flowing  from  a  spirit  shaken  by  the  thoughts  of  the  dangers  of  every 
soul  that  dietli  in  Adam 

"  Hearken  unto  me,  I  entreat  Thee,  by  the  medicine  of  our  wounds, 
Who  hung  upon  the  tree,  and  now,  sitting  at  thy  right  hand,  maketh 
intercession  unto  Thee  for  us.  I  know  that  she  dealt  mercifully, 
and,  from  her  heart,  foi^ve  her  debtors  their  debts ;  do  Thou  aiso 
forgive  her  debtsy  wliatever  she  may  have  contracted  in  so  many 
years  since  the  waters  of  salvation.** — Confessions^  pp.  178-180. 

Upon  this  passage  we  find  the  following  comment : — ^ 

'*  Here  my  Popish  translator  says  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  mats 
was  offered  for  the  dead.  Tliat  the  ancients  had  communion  with 
their  burials,  I  confess.     But  for  what  ? 

"1.  To  testify  their  dying  in  the  communion  of  the  Church. 

''2.  To  give  thanks  for  tlicir  departure. 

"  3.  To  pray  God  to  give  tliem  a  place  in  his  paradise. 

"  4.  And  a  part  in  the  first  resurrection  :  but  not  as  a  propitiatory 
sacrifice  to  deliver  them  out  of  purgatory,  which  the  mass  is  now 
only  meant  for.  [Olded,"] 

*'  That  the  prayers  for  the  dead,  in  the  ancient  Church,"  the  edilon 
continue,  "  so  far  from  favouring,  are  oppointi,  to  the  Romish  doc- 
trine of  purgatory,  see  Bishop  Bull,  Senu.  3."  ^Xote^  p.  178. 

The  editors  adopt  Archbishop  Ussher's  plausible  theory, 
which,  while  it  admits  the  usage  of  prayers  for  the  dead  in  the 
ancient  Church,  and  even  of  the  commemoration  of  them  in 
the  sacrifice  of  the  altar — absurdly  travestied  in  this  note  as 
"communion  with  their  burials" — vet  denies  that  this  practice 
implied  the  l)elief  of  purgatory.  'I  he  object  of  these  comme- 
morations of  the  dead,  says  the  note,  was  fourfold  : ''  to  testify 
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their  dying  in  the  communion  of  the  Church" — "  to  give  thanks 
for  their  oeparture" — "  to  pray  God  to  give  them  a  place  in  his 
pai'adise" — (a  practice  which  would  be  utterly  without  meaning 
unless  in  the  doctrine  of  purgatory) — *'  to  pray  for  a  place  in 
the  first  resurrection.** 

Now,  without  stopping  to  examine  how  far  these  explana- 
tions of  the  usage,  and  particularly  the  last,  may  be  founded 
in  truth,  we  need  only  observe,  that,  however  plausible  this 
theory  may  look,  while  it  stands  by  itself,  it  was  certainly  very 
injudicious  to  place  it  in  juxtaposition  with  the  plain  and 
unequivocal  language  of  St.  Augustine.  Is  there  a  single 
word  which  could  by  possibility  imply  that  the  object  of  the 
usage,  as  he  applies  it  to  his  holy  mother,  could  have  been  any 
one  of  the  four  specified?  or,  indeed,  any  other  than  that 
which  is  necessarily  connected  with  the  belief  of  purgatory, — 
viz.  to  pray  for  the  remission  of  more  venial  offences  unfor- 

fiven,  or  of  the  debt  of  punishment  unpaid,  before  death? 
tees  he  pray  to  attest  her  "  having  died  in  Catholic  com- 
munion"? Do^  he  give  thanks  for  her  departure?  Does 
he  pray — to  adopt  even  this  hypothesis — for  "  a  place  in 
the  first  resurrection"?  Not  a  word  of  all  this.  It  is  not 
the  sacrifice  of  thanksgimng,  or  of  the  communion  of  the 
saints,  which  is  offered  :  it  is  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  our 
ransom.  He  implores — simply  "  for  the  sins  of  his  mother  ;'* 
"  he  thinks  with  terror  of  the  dangers  of  every  soul  which  dieth 
in  Adam,"  and  beseeches,  that^  as  she  forgave  her  debtors,  so 
also  her  God  would  forgiv^  her  otvn  debts.  He  does  not,  it  is 
true,  use  the  express  word  purgatory;  he  does  not,  like 
St.  Cyril  (Cat.  xxiii.  10),  entreat  that  the  Lord  would  grant 
"a  respite  of  her  punishment;*^  nor  stop,  like  the  same 
St.  Cyril,  to  solve  the  difficulties,  which,  then,  as  now,  were 
proposed  against  the  doctrine.  But  he  uses  language  which 
It  is  impossiole  to  mistake,  and  whose  obvious  meaning  this 
shallow  note  cannot,  in  the  eyes  of  any  reader,  however  pre- 
judiced, either  mystify  or  conceal.* 

*  Among  the  **  variations  **  of  the  Church  of  England,  not  the  lea^t  remarkable 
is  that  which  regards  this  very  practice  df  prayers  for  the  dead.  We  e)ctract  from 
Collier  the  form  of  burial,  as  it  stood  iu  the  primitive  Anglican  Liturgy  prescribed 
in  1548.  Let  ihe  reader  peruse  it,  side  by  side  with  the  beautiful,  but  hollow  and 
soulless,  form  of  burial  in  the  revised  Liturgy  of  the  present  day. 

"  In  the  oflfice  of  the  burial  of  the  dead,"  writes  Collier,  "  when  the  priest 
throws  earth  upon  the  corpse,  he  says,  *  I  commend  thy  soul  to  Qod,  the  Father 
Almighty,  and  thy  body  to  the  ground,'  "  &c. 

And  the  next  prayer  begins  thus, — 

'*  We  commend  into  Thy  hands  of  merc^,  most  merciful  Father,  ^e  soul  of 
this  brother  departed, — that,  when  the  judgment  shall  come,  which  Thou  hast 
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But  we  must  have  done,  for  the  present,  with  the  Library^ 
and  the  remarkable  and  very  interestin«]f  controversy  with 
which  it  is  identified.  The  perplexed  and  jarring  opinions  of 
the  disputants — all  members  of  the  English  Church,  and  all 
claiming  the  character  of  especial  orthodoxy — but  serve,  by 
the  contrast  they  present,  to  illustrate  the  uniform  and  con- 
sistent theory  of  tradition,  as  it  is  acknowledged  in  the  Catholic 
Church, — guarded  in  its  purity,  and  explained  with  unchang- 
ing truth,  by  that  unerring  authority  which  is  the  guide  of 

commiitcd  to  Thy  well-beloved  Son,  both  this  our  brother  aod  ve  may  be  fouod 
acTceptable  in  Thy  sight,  and  may  receive  that  blessing,'*  &c. 

The  next  prayer  stands  thus, — 

"  Almighty  God,  we  give  l*hce  hearty  thanks  for  this  Thy  aervrnn;  whom  Thou 
hast  delivered  out  of  the  miseries  of  this  wretched  world,  from  the  body  of  death, 
and  all  temptations ;  and,  as  we  trust  Thoa  hast  brought  his  soul,  which  he  com- 
mitted into  Thy  holy  bands,  into  sure  consolp.tion  and  rest,  grant,  we  beseech 
Thee,  that,  at  the  day  of  jud^rment,  his  soul  and  the  souls  of  all  Thy  elect  de- 
parteii  out  of  this  life,  may  with  us,  and  we  with  them,  fully  receive  Thy  promiict, 
and  be  made  perfect  altogether,  through  the  glorious  resurrection  of  Thy  Son 
Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord  " 

After  the  second  lesson,  ''Lord  have  mercy  on  us,*'  iic,  and  the  ^Lord*t 
Prayer,"  the  priest  says, — 

*'  Enter  not,  O  Lonl,  into  judgment  with  Thy  servant 

**  Answer.  For  in  Thy  sight  no  man  living  shall  be  justified. 

<*  P.  From  the  gates  of  hell, 

*'  A.  Deliver  them,  O  Lord. 

**  P.  I  believe  to  see  the  goods  of  the  Lord, 

**  A.  In  the  land  of  the  living. 

"  P.  O  Ixird,  graciously  hear  my  prayer. 

^  A.  And  let  my  cry  come  unto  Thee. 

Then  follows  this  prayer, — 

'*  O  Lord,  in  Whom  do  live  the  spirits  of  tbeni  that  be  dead,  and  in  Whom  the 
spirits  of  them  that  be  electeil,  after  they  l»e  deliveretl  from  the  burthen  of  the 
flesh,  be  in  joy  and  ft-licity,  y^rant  unto  this  Thy  servant,  that  the  tint  wkidi  kt 
committed  in  this  world  be  not  imputed  to  kimj  but  that  he,  eM<.*aping  the  gatei  of 
hell  and  pains  of  eternal  darkness,  may  ever  dwell  in  the  regions  of  light,  with 
Abraham,  li^aac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  place  where  is  no  weeping,  sorrow,  nor  beavi- 
ness  ;  and,  when  that  dreadful  day  of  tlie  resurrection  shall  come,  make  him  liw 
also  with  the  just  and  ri«;hteous,  and  receive  this  body  again  to  glory,  then  ma4« 
free  and  incorruptible :  set  him  on  the  right  hand  of  I'hy  Son, 'Jesus  C-hrist,  amid 
Thy  holy  and  elect,  that  he  may  hear  with  them  those  mi>8t  sweci  and  comfortnble 
words — *■  Come  to  me,*  &c.  Itrant  this  we  beseech  1'hee,  O  meiciful  FnthcTt 
through  Jesus  Ciirist,  our  Mediator  and  Redeemer.  Amen.'* — Collier*!  **  Ccc 
History  of  England,''  Book  iv.  p.  257. 

Such  was  the  spirit — such  were  the  words,  of  the  burial  service— em bodyiajt, of 
course,  the  belief  of  the  English  Church  in  lo48.  But  a  new  spirit  came  vpon 
her.  In  1551  the  Litur^^y  was  revised  ;  the  burial  service  reformed  as  we  read  it 
now.  1'he  authors  of  the  **  Tracts  ''  would  represent  the  alteration  as  merely  ex- 
pressing the  silence  of  the  Church  upon  this  doctrine.  But,  when  we  remcraher 
that  the  change  was  et^erted  by  the  adherents  of  Calvin,  Bucer,  and  Peter  Mai1jr» 
and  was  intended  to  exprcKs  their  well-known  denial  of  prayer  for  the  dead,  it  it 
impossible  to  conceive  that  the  expunging  these  prayers  from  the  service  did  not 
amount  to  a  iwsitivc  diMvowatsind  reprvbotion  qfthe  ducirime^  as  well  as  the  prne- 
tirc  which  implies  it. 
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all — learned,  and  unlearned — the  professor,  amid  the  treasures 
of  his  library,  and  the  peasant  in  the  unlettered  simplicity  of 
his  fireiside. 

Nor  is  the  argument  founded  in  the  contrast  alone,  but  in 
a  plain  and  direct  inference  from  the  principles  put  forward 
by  the  contending  parties.  The  obvious  and  satisfactory  rea- 
sonings of  the  traditionist  demonstrate,  beyond  the  possibility 
of  question,  the  authority  of  Catholic  tradition,  at  least  as  the 
interpreter  of  the  written  word  of  God.  Nor  does  the  reply 
of  the  anti-traditionist  touch  these  arguments  directly  :  it  is  a 
feply  "  ad  hominem,"  affecting  the  argument,  not  in  itself, 
but  "  as  serving  their  cause  very  little,  however  well  a  dex- 
terous Jesuit  might  press  It  into  the  papal  sertice,^^*  What 
is  the  inference  ?  That  tradition  is  to  be  rejected  ?  Clearly 
not.  But  that  with  these  principles  its  use  is  incompatible; 
that  it  cannot  be  reconciled  with  private  judgment;  and  that 
it  cannot  be  adopted,  even  as  an  interpreter  of  the  Scripture, 
unless  digested  and  explained  by  an  infallible  tribunal,  beyond 
which  there  is  ho  appeal.  "  The  authority  of  Catholic  tra- 
dition must  be  admitted,"  argues  the  traditionist.  "  But  it 
cannot  be  admitted,  if  the  principles  of  Protestantism  be  true," 
replies  (and  convincingly)  the  advocate  of  private  judgment. 
Therefore — for  the  arguments  of  both  are  conclusive — "  the 
principles  of  Protestantism  are  false  and  untenable." 

Such  is,  such  must  be,  the  conclusion  drawn  on  the  admitted 
principles  of  Protestantism.  Ages  have  passed  away,  reforms 
unnumbered  have  been  attempted.  Alas !  each  seemed  more 
imperfect  than  that  which  preceded ;  each  but  supplied  mate- 
rials for  new  innovation  !  The  Lutheran,  Calvinist,  Anglican, 
of  the  present  day,  could  scarce  be  recognized  by  the  primitive 
professors  of  their  respective  creeds.  Catholic  truth  alone 
remains  unaltered  ;  each  successive  defection  but  rendering  its 
limits  clearer  and  more  distinct.  Branches  have  fallen  from 
the  ancient  cedar ;  but,  though  they  may  put  forth  feeble  and 
unhealthy  roots,  far  away  from  its  sheltering  shade,  they  carry 
with  them  no  portion  of  its  native  vigour ;  their  fall  but  seems 
to  bring  out  its  majestic  proportions  into  clearer  relief, — their 
sickly  and  unnatural  vegetation  but  enhances,  by  the  contrast, 
the  simple  but  luxuriant  vigour  of  the  parent  tree.  "  Impro- 
batio  quippe  haereticorum,"  writes  St.  Augustine  ;f  facit  emi" 
nere  quid  Ecclesia  sentiat  et  quid  habeat  sana  doctrina,^* 

I,  -r  -  I  ■  "  ■  ■  * 

•  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  *•  Episcopacy/'  &c.  p.  29.  +  Conf.  1.  vii.  c.  19. 
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Art.  VIL — First  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General  of 
Births^  Deaths  S;  Marriages  in  England. — London :   18S9. 

T^HE  institution  of  a  new  system  of  registration  in  1887) 
-^  subject  to  the  control  of  a  central  board,  expressly  orga- 
nized for  the  purpose,  is  an  important  era  in  8tati3tical  annals. 
Under  the  old  system  many  inaccuracies  were  permitted,  if 
not  unavoidable:  nor  was  the  kind  of  information  afforded 
sufficiently  precise  to  be  made  available  for  the  solution  of 
many  questions  depending  on  the  duration  of  human  life. 
The  insufficiency  of  existing  data  has  been  generally  admitted, 
even  as  regards  the  most  common  questions  of  business,  but 
as  regards  the  nicer  points  involved  in  the  regulation  of  Benefit 
and  Friendly  Societies,  they  have  afforded  no  assistance  what- 
ever. It  has  been  found  impossible  to  make  any  estimate  of 
the  influence  of  locality  in  different  portions  of  the  empire  on 
the  health  of  its  inhabitants;  to  compare  the  low  with  the  hilly 
districts,  the  north  with  the  south,  or  the  maritime  with  the 
inland  situations ;  to  exhibit  the  influence  of  civic  as  com- 
pared with  rural  life ;  to  display  the  relative  effects  of  agricul- 
ture, mining,  and  manufactures,  on  the  respective  followen 
of  these  occupations ;  or,  lasdy,  to  point  out  the  influence  of 
various  exterior  agencies  in  modifying  the  conditions  and 
health  of  the  people.  As  the  report  before  us  supplies  many 
of  these  defects,  and  has  every  appearance  of  having  been 
drawn  up  with  scrupulous  accuracy,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of 
its  contents  so  far  as  they  go,  and  endeavour,  with  such  other 
aids  as  we  possess,  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  succinct  account 
of  the  actual  state  of  the  population. 

Although  it  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  prosperiiy 
of  any  country  is  strictly  indicated  by  the  degree  of  condensa* 
tion  of  its  population,  yet  there  can  be  little  doubt,  when  asso- 
ciated with  wealth  and  a  low  mortality,  that  it  must  be  received 
as  an  index  of  the  thriving  state  of  its  inhabitants.  Ireland, 
it  is  tri:e,  forms  a  remarkable  exception  to  the  truth  of  this 
observation  ;  but  the  case  of  Ireland  has  never  been  satisfiM>« 
torily  explained,  unless  indeed  the  culture  of  potatoes,  which 
constitute  the  chief  article  of  subsistence,  may  be  considered 
as  the  substitute  for  all  other  necessaries  of  life.  In  India,  and 
also  in  China,  where  the  |)opulation  is  unusually  dense,  the 
uncommon  productiveness  of  the  soil,  in  rice  and  other  edible 
grain,  has  usually  been  regarded  as  the  cause  of  this  condition 
of  the  population  ;  whereas  the  reverse  is  uniformly  observed 
to  be  tne  case  in  the  northern  and  less  genial  latitudes.     The 
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following  is  a  sammaiy  of  the  population  of  the  United  King- 
dom ana  its  dependencies,  according  to  the  last  enumeration 
in  1881,  to  which  has  been  added  the  estimated  increase  since 
that  period  up  to  January  I,  1839 ;  which  has  been  calculated 
on  the  basis  tiiat  the  increase  has  proceeded  in  the  same  ratio 
as  that  for  the  preceding  decade. 


England. 

Wales. 

Seotiand. 

Ireland. 

BntiMh 
Island*. 

Navy, 

Total. 

Census    ) 
for  1831. 
Estimated 
Increase. 

18,091,006 
1,808,194 

800,162 
98,866 

2,865,114 
100,516 

7,767,401 
1,105^83 

108,710 
9,966 

vnfin 

24^10,429 
8,117,916 

Total.. 

14,809,199 

890.548  2,465,630 

8,873,284 

118.666 

277.017 

27,528,845 

The  population  of  the  metropolis  in  1881  was  1,594,890, 
to  which,  if  we  add  241,428,  or  at  the  rate  of  1*8  per  cent, 
annual  increase,  will  render  the  population  on  Jan.  1,  1839, 
1,886,818,  or  nearly  two  millions  I  The  area  of  the  whole 
United  Kingdom  has  been  estimated  very  differently.  Taking 
it,  according  to  Mr.  Driver,  at  77,894,488  acres,  or  120,772 
square  miles,  this  will  give  227  inhabitants  to  every  square 
mile,  which  is  considerably  higher  than  that  for  any  other 
country  of  equal  extent  in  Europe.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
disparity  in  this  respect  in  the  different  divisions  of  the  empire, 
and  also  in  the  different  counties.  In  England  the  density  of 
the  population  is  most  conspicuous,  being  294  to  the  square 
mile.  Next  to  England  comes  Ireland,  or  292  to  1,  and  after 
that,  Scotland,  or  80  to  I ;  so  that  Scodand  is  not  one-third  as 
thickly  peopled  as  either  of  the  former  countries;  a  circum- 
stance which  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  greater  extent 
(nearly  one>half)  of  barren  and  waste  moor  and  mountain 
lands  in  that  country,  and  from  the  continual  migration  of  its 
inhabitants  to  the  more  fertile  districts  of  England.  The  same 
inequality  of  distribution  is  observable  in  the  different  coun- 
ties, in  which  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  is  found  to  vary 
from  188  to  87,000  per  square  league.  The  latter  term  ex- 
presses the  extraordinary  condensation  of  the  population  of 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  including  the  greater  part  of  Lon-* 
don, which  is  without  a  parallel  in  ancient  or  modern  history; 
while  the  former  indicates  the  dispersed  and  scanty  population 
in  the  unhealthy  and  fenny  districts  of  Leicestershire  and 
Cambridgeshire,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  Welsh  and  Scottish 
counties.  It  is  difScuIt  to  estimate  the  density  of  the  popula- 
tion of  London,  properly  so  called;  but  of  the  metropolis,  in- 
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eluding  the  suburban  districts,  it  is  at  the  rate  of  26,512  to 
each  square  mile.  In  some  of  the  most  populated  parts  of  the 
town  of  Manchester,  it  is  at  the  rate  of  73,121  per  square  mile; 
and  of  Liverpool,  so  high  as  88,262  per  square  mile. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  connected  with 
this  subject  is  the  extraordinary  increase  of  the  poDulation  of 
late  years.  To  put  this  in  an  appreciable  and  striking  point 
of  view,  it  will  be  necessary  to  compare  the  existing  popula- 
tion with  that  of  former  periods,  as  well  as  with  the  population 
of  other  countries.  Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  whose  investigations 
into  the  Saxon  portion  of  our  history  entitle  his  opinion  to 
much  consideration,  has  estimated  the  population  of  England 
and  Wales,  at  the  period  of  the  Norman  conquest,  at  1,700,000 
souls.  In  1377,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  it  amounted, 
according  to  the  official  tax-tables  of  the  time,  to  2,635,000 ; 
in  1577,  according  to  Raleigh,  to  4,500,000;  in  1700,  accord- 
ing to  Rickman,  to  5,475,000;  in  1750,  to  6,467,000;  and, 
in  1770,  to  7,428,000.  From  the  first  of  these  epochs,  there- 
fore, to  1889,  the  number  of  the  people  of  England  and  Wales 
increased  twenty-six-fold,  or  from  29  inhabitants  to  each 
square  mile  (which  is  about  equivalent  to  the  present  popula- 
tion of  Russia  and  Turkey),  they  have  multiplied  to  275  to 
each  square  mile.  If  Ireland  and  Scotland  are  viewed  in  this 
aspect,  the  most  remarkable  contrast  is  exhibited.  From  1698 
to  1831,  a  period  of  133  years,  the  population  of  Scotland 
was  found  to  have  increased  only  from  1,025,000  to  2,365,000, 
or  about  231  per  cent.;  while  in  Ireland,  during  the  same 
period,  the  increase  amounted,  according  to  South  and  W. 
Petty,  from  1,096,647  to  7,767,000,  or  708  per  cenu,  which 
is  rather  less  than  three  times  as  great  as  took  place  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  during  the  same  period,  and  more  than  three 
times  as  great  as  took  place  in  Scotland.  This  conclusion  u>« 
pears  so  incredible,  that  we  are  compelled  to  believe  that  the 
data  on  which  the  Irish  calculations  are  founded  must  be  in- 
correct. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  the  increase  of  the 
population  of  England  and  Wales  amounted  to  only  17f  per 
cent.;  but,  during  the  last  half,  it  rose  to  524  per  cent. ;  or, 
if  we  take  the  80  years  from  1700  to  1780,  and  comnare  them 
with  the  last  30  years  of  the  century,  the  nroportional  increase 
was  as  4ik  to  27^  per  cent.  Hut  how  far  aoes  this  fall  short  of 
the  increase  during  the  present  century,  from  1801  to  18S1, 
when  it  amounted  to  upwards  of  56^  per  cent.,  or,  fourteen 
times  more  rapid  than  for  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
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previous  century.  In  fact,  the  total  increase  of  the  population 
(6,925,767),  during  the  39  years  of  the  present  century,  very 
nearly  doubles  the  total  increase  of  the  population  (4,052,660), 
for  the  whole  of  the  last  century.  At  the  present  rate  the 
population  would  nearly  double  itself  in  48  years.  But,  at 
the  time  of  the  Revolution  in  1688,  it  would  have  required, 
at  the  then  existing  rate  of  increase,  250  years  to  produce  this 
effect.  The  increase  of  population  in  some  of  our  great  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  towns,  exceeds  all  modern  example, 
as  will  appear  from  the  following  table. 


Manchetter, 

Glasgow. 

Birmingham, 

Leeds, 

Year. 

Inhabitants. 

Year. 

Inhabitants. 

Year. 

Inhabitants. 

Year. 

Inhabitants. 

1708 
1791 
1821 
1831 

8,000 

70,000 

133,000 

182,812 

1708 
1785 
1821 
1831 

11,948 

45,889 

147,197 

202,426 

1700 
1781 
1821 
1831 

15,000 

50,000 

130.000 

146,986 

1774 
1781 
1821 
1831 

17,000 

53.000 

83,000 

123,393 

Increase 

in  123  years, 

from  100  to  2.285 

Increase 

in  123  years, 

from  100  to  1,695 

Increase 

in  131  years, 

from  100  to  980 

Increase 

in  57  years, 

from  100  to  725 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  rate  of  progression  for 
England  and  Wales  appears  to  have  reached  its  maximum. 
From  1801  to  1821,  the  mean  decennial  increase  was  16*13  per 
cent ;  but,  for  the  corresponding  decade,  from  1821  to  1831, 
it  fell  to  16  01  per  cent.  If  a  similar  comparison  be  instituted 
between  Great  Britain  and  France,  during  comparable  pe- 
riods of  their  history,  that  is,  before  and  after  the  war,  when 
the  territory  of  the  latter  was  again  reduced  to  its  ancient 
limits,  a  like  result  will  be  educed.  In  1791,  the  population 
of  France  was  estimated,  by  a  commission  of  the  Constituent  As* 
sembly, at  26,363,000;  in  1817,  it  was  computed  at  29,217,465; 
and,  in  183 1,  at  32,560,934.  During  40  years,  therefore,  from 
1791  to  1831,  the  increase  amounted  to  6,197,934,  or  23J 

ST  cent. ;  while,  during  the  same  period,  the  increase  in  Great 
ritain  amounted  to  62J  per  cent. — that  is,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  8  to  3,  or  nearly  three  times  as  great.  Or,  if  we  take 
the  14  years,  from  1817  to  1831,  the  increase  for  France  will 
be  found  to  be  11'44,  but  for  Great  Britain,  22*11  per  cent. 
Still  the  mere  increase  of  population  is  no  criterion  of  the  civi- 
lization or  prosperity  of  a  nation,  but  depends  on  many  other 
circumstances,  which  we  shall  allude  to  presently.  According 
to  M.  Jonncs,  the  population  in  England  and  Russia  would 
double  itself  in  about  the  same  period,  that  is,  in  47  to  48 
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years ;  in  Prussia  it  would  double  itself  in  a  space  less  by 
nine  years;  while  in  Germany  it  would  require  more  by  78, 
and  in  France  more  by  78  years,  than  would  be  required  for 
England.  The  inference  from  these  facts  is  too  obvious  to  be 
mentioned. 

llie  increase  of  population  in  thi?  country  has  not  depended 
on  the  number  of  births  being  greater  in  relation  to  the  whole 
number  of  the  people,  but  to  a  decrease  in  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality ;  not  because  many  are  born,  but  because  few  die  during 
a  given  period.  This  is  an  important  fact,  and  makes  the 
chief  difference  between  other  countries  and  our  own.  It  is 
admitted  to  be  generally  true  that  as  civilization  advances,  a 
proportional  diminution  takes  place  in  the  births  and  deaths, 
and  generally  also  in  the  marriages ;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  an  unerring  sign  of  barbarity,  when  the  mortality  is  great 
and  the  reproduction  rapid.  The  proportion  of  marriages  in 
Great  Britain  to  the  whole  population  was,  in  1750,  as  1  to 
115,  but  it  gradually  fell  to  1  in  127  in  1831,  since  which 
period  it  appears  again  to  have  diminished  to  1  in  145.  M. 
Bossi,  in  his  Statisilque  du  D^parieinent  de  VAinne^  which  he 
has  divided  into  four  portions,  has  exhibited,  in  a  very  striking 
point  of  view,  the  direct  relation  which  prevails  between  the 
births,  deaths,  and  marriages ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  de* 
pendence  of  these  events  upon  the  fact  of  locality. 

Deaths.        Marriages. ,        Birtlu. 

Ill  the  mountainous  districts.. ..1  in  88*8     1  in  179     1  in  84*8 

On  banks  of  rivers 1  in  2^'^     1  in  145     1  in  28'8 

On  level partssown  with  corn. ...1  in  24  6     1  in  135     1  in  27*5 

In   parts  interspem-d  with  1  ^  j„  ^O-S     I  in  107     1  in  26-1 
ponds  and  marshes J 

But  in  Cadiz,  whore,  according  to  Colonel  Sykes,  the  mor- 
tality exceeds  that  for  any  other  capital  city  in  Europe,  the 
annual  deaths  exceeding  the  annual  births  in  the  proportion 
of  2,190  to  2,086,  the  nmrriages  are  only  1  in  170  inhabitants. 
The  fecundity  also  of  marriage  fell  in  the  same  degree.  In 
1688  there  was  1  birth  to  every  28  inhabitants;  but,  in  I8S1, 
it  had  fallen  to  1  in  36;  in  1838,  to  1  in  40.  In  Scotland  it  was, 
in  1831,  1  in  34;  in  Ireland,  1  in  27;  in  Russia,  1  in  S4» 
The  same  decrease  of  fecundity  is  observable  in  France;  but 
England,  contrary  to  the  general  belief,  is  the  least  fecund  of 
any  country  in  Europe.  In  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  at 
least  four  births  occur  to  every  100  inhabitants ;  while  in  Scot- 
land, France,  and  England,  the  proportion  is  diminished  to  S 
per  cent,  or  less.     Tlie  decrease  in  mortality  is  still  more  con- 
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spicuous.  The  absolute  number  of  deaths  in  England  did  not 
increase  during  36  years  (from  1780  to  1815),  although  the 
population  increased  from  7,814,000  to  11,525,000,  or  47  per 
cent.  In  1730  the  deaths  were  in  the  proportion  of  1  in  81 ;  in 
1831  they  had  diminished  to  1  in  58.  This  is  collected  from 
the  public  registers  and  enumerations,  which  sufficiently  re- 
present the  great  amelioration  which  has  taken  place,  although 
they  do  not-  accurately  represent  the  existing  mortality,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  inaccuracy  with  which  tliey  have 
been  kept.  It  has  been  found,  for  instance,  under  the  new 
S5'stem  of  registration,  that  the  number  of  registered  births  in 
England  ana  Wales,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1838,  ex- 
ceeded the  number  of  registered  baptisms  under  the  old  system 
by  42,535  souls ;  and,  m  the  same  manner,  that  the  number 
of  deaths  exceeded  the  number  of  burials  by  44,241.  Allow- 
ing, therefore,  for  these  unrecorded  deaths,  the  present  mor- 
tality may  be  estimated,  for  England  and  Wales,  as  1  in  48 
for  males,  and  1  in  51  for  females,  the  mean  being  about  1  in 
49,  for  both  sexes  combined.  This,  however,  is  the  least  mor- 
tality of  any  country  in  Europe.  Neither  does  this  depend 
entirely  on  the  increased  longevity  of  the  old,  but  on  the  im- 
provement in  the  value  of  life  at  all  ages.  From  1751  to  1760, 
as  many  as  51|  per  cent  of  those  who  died  within  the  bills  of 
mortality,  died  under  20  years  of  age  ;  but  the  relative  num- 
ber of  those  who  died  under  that  age  in  1831,  did  not  exceed 
42j  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  This  improvement  is  best  seen 
during  the  present  century,  corresponding  with  the  more  rapid 
increase  of  the  population.  This,  however,  is  obviously  a  com- 
parison of  one  improvement  with  another,  or  of  the  mortality  of 
the  young  compared  with  that  of  the  old.  But,  if  the  mortality 
of  those  under  20  years  of  age  be  compared  with  the  whole 
living  population  (as  it  ought  to  be),  it  will  then  be  found  to 
have  diminished  from  1  in  76^  in  1780,  to  1  in  139  in  1833, 
or  nearly  one-half.  It  appears,  therefore,  from  this  statement, 
that  one  of  the  great  causes  why  other  countries  increase  their 
population,  is  the  number  and  fecundity  of  their  marriages; 
but  that  Great  Britain  is  chiefly  indebtea  for  this  effect  to  the 
diminution  of  its  mortality,  which  is  probably  the  best  indi- 
vidual criterion  which  exists  of  the  prosperity  of  a  country. 

Nothing  contributes  so  remarkably  to  accelerate  or  retard  the 
population  as  the  price  of  wheat,  or,  what  is  nearly  equivalent  to 
the  same  thing,  the  rate  of  wages,  or  the  general  demand  for 
labour,  which  rises  and  falls  according  to  the  price  of  wheat 
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A  fall  of  10«.  Qd.  the  quarter  in  1792,  compared  with  1790, 
occasioned  an  increase  of  more  than  4,000  marriages,  aiid 
twice  that  number  of  conceptions.  A  similar  decline  of  l^  \g, 
the  quarter,  in  1797,  as  compared  with  1795,  occasioned  aa 
increase  of  6,000  marriages,  and  upwards  of  13,000  concep- 
tions. Its  effects,  however,  are  still  more  apparent  in  increas- 
ing the  mortality.  '1  he  average  price  of  wheat,  in  England 
and  Wales,  in  1800,  was  51.  13j(.  Id.  the  quarter.  The  ave- 
rage price  for  the  two  years  preceding  and  following,  was 
2/.  18.f.  \0d.  The  deaths  in  the  former  year,  within  tlie  bills 
of  mortality,  were  increased  l-4th.  But  the  conceptions  were 
decreased  I -10th.  From  documents  furnished  by  Mr.  War- 
gen  tin,  respecting  the  diocesses  of  Upsal  and  Carlstadt,it  would 
appear  that  the  average  mortality  for  these  places  respectively* 
during  the  23  years  preceding  1771,  was  1  in  38  and  1  in  38| ; 
but  that  it  was  augmented  to  I  in  19  and  I  in  12|  in  17  73, 
in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  which  followed  the  bad  harvestB 
of  1771  and  1772.  The  command,  therefore,  of  the  necessa- 
ries of  life,  accelerates  the  population  not  only  by  promoting 
marriages  and  conceptions,  but  by  diminishing  the  amount  of 
mortality. 

The  prevalence  of  epidemics  is  found  materially  to  affect  the 
rate  of  mortality  in  large  towns,  but  less  so  in  the  country  than 
might,  at  first  sight,  have  been  expecteH.  Their  rage  is  chiefly 
expended  on  the  old  and  infirm,  who  are  thus  swept  off  some- 
what before  their  time,  so  that  the  number  of  deatlis  after^ 
wards  is  less  than  before.  Of  the  single  causes  which  have 
contributed  to  the  diminution  of  mortality,  none  has  been 
so  conspicuous  as  the  ameliorations  effected  in  the  treatment 
of  typhus  fever,  and  in  the  prevention  of  small-pox  by  vacciiia* 
tion.  The  casu<ilties  of  war,  and,  consequently  the  differenoes 
between  war  and  peace,  have  scarcely  been  observed  to  have 
any  appreciable  efft»ct  upon  the  total  mortality. 

The  insalubrity  of  cities,  as  com{)ared  with  rural  dis- 
tricts is  well  exemplifieil  by  the  comparative  mortality  of  the 
metropolis  with  the  five  south-western  counties  of  England, 
inclusive  of  their  princi|)al  towns.  The  number  of  deaths  in 
the  metro[)olitan  division,  embracing  an  area  of  nearly  70 
square  miles,  and  a  {x)pu]ation  of  1,790,451  souls,  was,  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1838,  53,597 ;  but,  in  the  counties 
abovementioned,  embracing  7,933  square  miles,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  1,723,770  souls,  only  34,074,  or  57  per  cenu  fe" 
than  in  the  metro|)olis.     A  similar  result  is  obtained  from 
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more  extended  comparison,  comprising,  on  the  one  hand, 
most  of  the  large  towns  in  England,  with  the  exception  of  the 
metropolis,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  portions  of  different 
counties,  selected  indiscriminately,  but  exclusive  of  their  prin- 
cipal towns.  The  area  of  the  former  was  677  squar^  miles, 
the  population  1,762,712:  of  the  latter,  9,312  sauar^  miles, 
population  1,776,980.  The  deaths  in  towns  for  the  half-year 
ending  December  31,  1837,  were  22,994,  or  1  in  38  ahnually. 
In  the  country,  14,473,  or  1  in  61.  Thus  the  civic  exceeded 
the  rural  mortality  by  52  per  cent.  From  this  statement  also 
it  further  appears  that  the  mortality  of  the  metropolis  coin- 
cides very  nearly  with  that  of  other  large  towns, — an  equality 
of  health  which  must  be  ascribed,  in  great  measure,  to  its 
admirable  internal  economy,  to  its  excellent  police,  abundant 
supply  of  water,  and  general  cleanliness ;  to  which  we  must 
add  the  comparative  infrequency  ofjuvenile  labour,  or  exercise 
of  deleterious  trades,  which  are  prolific  sources  of  disease  and 
death  in  many  of  our  provincial  towns. 

It  has  been  conceived  that  the  higher  rate  of  mortality  in 
towns  and  manufacturing  counties  is  due  to  the  increase  of 
deaths  under  two  years  of  age  ;  and  that  after  that  period  the 
mortality  is  not  increased  in  towns,  but  even  diminished.  M. 
Villermi  has  shown,  from  the  population  returns  of  1813  to 
1830,  the  fallacy  of  this  supposition.  Contrasting  the  mean 
mortality  of  19  agricultural  counties  (inclusive  of  Cambridge^ 
which  is  most  unhealthy),  with  nine  which  are  distinguished 
for  their  manufactures,  the  following  was  the  result : — 


Of  10,000  Individuals  bom 

The  Survivors 
of  their  10th 
year  amount 
to 

The  Number  that  die 

between  their  10th 

and  40th  year. 

Reckoning 
from  Birth. 

Reckoning 
from  10th  year. 

Mean  for  the  Agrirultural  Counties. . 
Mean  for  the  Manufiicturing  Counties 
All  fjDirland  nrooer    «..«■««•«..>•■ 

6,495 
5,645 
6,094 

2,088 
2.104 
2,064 

8,184 
8,726 
8,887 

This  will  appear  still  more  remarkable  if  we  compare  the  mor- 
tality of  Lancashire  alone  with  Herefordshire,  or  with  all 
England  at  different  periods  of  life.  The  following  table  ex- 
hibits the  mortality  per  cent,  out  of  100  individuals  belonging 
to  each  class  respectively,  from  which  it  will  be  obvious  that, 
up  to  eighty  years  of  age,  the  mortality  falls  considerably 
heavier  upon  the  manufacturing  counties  than  on  all  England 
in  genera^  or  on  the  agricultural  counties  in  particular. 
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Table  of  Deaths  per  cent,  at  the  vndermeniioned  Ages, 


Before  5  Years 
5—9  . 
10— U  . 
15—19 
20—29  . 
30-39  . 
40—19  . 
50—59. 
60—69  . 
70—79  . 
80—89  . 
90—99  . 
Above  100 


•«•••• 


llirougbout 

In  Lan- 

In Here- 

England. 

cashire. 

fordshire. 

34-8 

44 

24 

16-5 

8 

5 

4-3 

6 

4 

5-8 

8 

5 

14-2 

17 

12 

14-3 

18 

11 

16*4 

21 

12 

20-8 

25 

16 

34-3 

38 

29 

59-3 

63 

53 

87-5 

88 

85 

95-5 

94 

93 

1000 

100 

100 

The  greater  salubrity  of  the  country,  as  compared  with 
towns,  will  be  further  evinced  by  the  comparative  fatality  of 
different  diseases  under  these  different  circumstances.  The 
excellent  arrangements  which  have  been  adopted  since  18S7, 
of  keeping  accurate  registers  of  die  causes  of  death  throughout 
the  country,  are  deserving  of  the  highest  praise.  They  vrill 
not  indeed  afford  any  indication  of  the  degree  of  prevalence 
of  chronic  and  unimportant  diseases,  because  as  these  do  not 
often  terminate  fatally,  the  traces  of  their  existence  will  be 
unrecorded ;  but  of  those  which  are  of  a  serious  character, 
they  will  serve  as  a  tolerably  correct  index.  They  will  de- 
monstrate the  comparative  prevalence  of  disease  in  the  two 
sexes,  at  different  periods  of  life,  and  in  different  districts  of  the 
country.  Possibly  they  may  explain  the  order  of  recurrence 
of  epicfemical  disorders,  and  their  connexion  with  seasons  and 
localities.  They  will  further  serve  to  point  out  the  influence 
of  trades  and  professions,  degrees  of  civilization  and  wealth, 
and  other  external  agencies,  in  creating  or  exciting  into  acti- 
vity various  predispositions  of  the  human  frame;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  tnat  they  may  suggest  many  ameliorative  measarea 
for  the  conservation  of  public  health,  and  manv  salubriona 
residences  which  are  at  present  unsuspected.  From  these 
registers  it  appears  that  out  of  37,467  deaths  in  towns  and 
counties,  the  causes  of  death  were  assigned  in  35,707  caaety 
leaving  only  4*6  per  cent,  unascertained.  Of  these  85,707 
deaths,  30,837  were  occasioned  by  the  following  causes,  which 
we  have  set  down  in  a  tabular  form,  for  the  convenience  of 
comparison,  together  with  the  increase  per  cent,  of  tlie  mor- 
tality of  towns  over  that  which  is  found  to  exist  in  the  open 
country. 
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Table  of  Deaths  from  24  Different  Diseases,  in  favour  of 

Ike  open  Country, 


Deaths 


DISEA.SES. 


m 
Cities. 


Dropsy 671 

Hernia   31 

Hooping  Cough .  •    387 

Scarlet  Fever 201 

Consumption . , , ,  4248 
Diseases  of  Heart  234 
Rheumatism ....       46 

Childbed     177 

Sudden  and  Vio-  I 

lent  Death    ..    S  ^^^ 

Croup 244 

Typhus 1532 

Inflammation  of)  ,^,^ 

Lungs |J019 


m 
Country. 

583 
26 

317 

153 
3066 

163 
28 

103 


517 

135 

810 


Increase 
per  cent 

151 
19-2 
221 
31-3 
38-5 
38-5 
64-3 
71-8 

75-6 

80-8 
880 


537      89'7 


Deaths 


Diseases. 


in 
Cities. 

Cholera  .    77 

G astro- Enteritis  .   690 
Hydrocephalus..    618 

Dysentery 106 

Erysipelas 86 

Convulsions   ....  2006 

Quinsy 61 

Measles 848 

Asthma 346 

Diarrhoea 757 

Teething    524 

Small  Pox 1800 


in 
Country. 

38 
317 
272 

43 

34 
695 

20 
252 

94 
164 

75 
197 


Increase 
percent. 

102 
117 
127 
146 
153 
188 
205 
236 
268 
361 
599 
809 


Table  of  Deaths  from  10  Different  Diseases,  in  favour  of  Cities. 


Diseases. 


Deaths 


in  in        Increase 

Citieii.  Country,  percent 


Insanity 36  36  00 

Apoplexy     806  331  816 

Hydrothorax   ....  99  110  111 

Atrophy 117  138  17*9 

Epilepsy 57  68  19-3 


Increase 


Deaths 

Diseases.  ". 

in 

Cities.  Country,  percent. 

Inflammation....   237       297  25-3 

Scrofula 66        87  SI'S 

Old  Age 1234     1649  8S'6 

Tabes 43         62  44*1 

Thrush    91       132  45-0 


From  which  it  would  seem  that  the  fatality  of  certain  disorders 
is  augmented  in  a  frightful  degree  from  the  condensation  of 
the  population.  In  consumption,  for  instance,  it  is  augmented 
more  than  l-8d;  in  child-bed,  croup,  and  typhus,  more  than 
2-3ds ;  in  gastro-enteritis,  or  severe  dyspeptic  complaints,  it 
is  more  than  doubled ;  in  convulsions  and  measles  it  is  trebled ; 
in  diarrhoea  it  is  nearly  quadrupled ;  in  teething  it  is  nearly 
sextupled ;  and,  in  small-pox  it  is  more  than  octupled.  The 
destruction  from  this  ancient  enemy  of  the  human  race  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  during  this  half-year,  amounted  to  5,811 
lives,  of  which  1,056  occurring  in  the  metropolis  and  some 
other  large  towns,  were  found  to  have  happened  at  the  ages 
and  in  the  proportions  represented  in  the  following  Table : — 


Agi». 

0—4 

5-9 

10-14 

15—19 

20—29     30—39     40—49 

50—59 

Of  every 

100 
Deaths. 

84  00 

9-31 

1-41 

1-70 

2-74 

0-47 

0-18 

0-09 
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It  is  reasonable  to  presume  that  the  majority  of  these 
were  unprotected  by  vaccination ;  both  because  they  occurred 
in  very  early  life,  and  among  the  poor,  whose  improvidence  on 
such  matters  resists  every  motive  that  can  be  employed.  884^ 
or  nearlv  one-third,  occurred  before  the  termination  of  the 
second  year;  117  before  the  termination  of  the  ninth  month; 
and  22  before  the  third  month  had  expired ;  so  that,  unless 
from  the  interference  of  some  overwhelming  necessity,  vaeci«* 
nation^should  never  be  deferred  beyond  this  period.  As 
might  have  been  expected,  both  from  the  greater  facility  with 
which  contagion  is  propagated  among  a  dense  population,  as 
well  as  from  the  privations  which  such  a  state  of  the  populiH 
tion  infers,  this  increase  was  not  confined  to  small-pox,  but 
extended  to  the  whole  class  of  infectious  distempers.  In  fiict, 
as  many  as  23  per  cent,  of  the  whole  deaths  in  cities,  arose 
from  epidemical  or  contagious  diseases ;  about  65  per  cent*  of 
which  occurred  among  children,  and  35  per  cent,  among 
adults ;  while  the  deaths  from  similar  causes  in  the  country 
did  not  amount  to  half  that  number.  We  might,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  conjectured,  that  as  the  inhabitants  of  cities  are 
less  exposed  to  the  inclemencies  of  weather,  and,  gene- 
rally speaking,  are  better  fed,  housed  and  clothed  than  tliose 
in  the  country,  and  have  a  higher  rate  of  wages,  they  would 
have  enjoyed  a  comparative  immunity  from  consumption,  in- 
flammations of  the  chest,  rheumatism,  quinsies,  and  such  class 
of  complaints.  That  this  is  not  the  case,  must,  we  apprehend, 
be  attributed  to  the  depressing  influence  of  a  contaminated 
atmosphere,  joined  to  a  sedentary  mode  of  life  and  frequent 
intemperance,  which  conjoindy  undermine  the  constitution, 
and  increase  the  susceptibility  to  disease.  The  influence  of 
early  privations  and  fatigues  on  the  future  health,  is  well  ex- 
emplified by  the  French  conscriptions.  Of  those  conscripts, 
which  were  drawn  from  the  rich  province  of  Blesle,  not  more 
than  26  per  cent,  were  rejected ;  but  as  maiiv  as  58  per  cent. 
were  rejected  as  unfit  for  service  of  those  which  were  leried 
from  the  poor  canton  of  Anzon.  An  irrefragable  proof  of  the 
same  fact,  is  derived  from  the  ratio  of  disease  in  tlie  different 
metropolitan  districts,  keeping  almost  unifonn  proi)ortion  to 
the  density  of  their  respective  populations ;  the  density  of  the 
population  being  again  a  signiiicant  index  of  the  poverty  and 
privation  of  the  inhabitanu.  In  Whitechapel,  where^  upwi 
an  average,  not  more  than  25  square  vards  are  allotted  to  each 
i)erson,  the  annual  mortality  in  tlic  lialf*year  ending  Droeni- 
W  31,  1837,  was  I  in  22;  whereas,  in  St.  George*s,  Hano- 
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ver-square,  the  number  of  square  yards  to  each  person  being 
79,  the  mortality  was  reduced  to  1  in  50.  The  mortality  from 
epidemic  diseases  in  the  latter,  was  to  that  of  the  former,  as 
100  to  423;  from  typhus-fever,  as  100  to  840;  from  diseases 
of  the  chest,  or  respiratory  system,  as  100  to  190;  and,  from 
consumption,  as  100  to  202.  If  we  contrast,  in  the  same 
manner,  the  districts  of  St.  Giles  and  St.  George's,  Blooms* 
bury,  with  the  parish  of  Camberwell,  a  similar  result  is  ob- 
tained. In  the  former,  the  allotment  to  each  person  is  23 
square  yards,  and  the  mortality  is  1  in  31.  In  the  latter  the 
allotment  is  589,  and  the  mortality  is  reduced  to  1  in  53. 
The  deaths  from  epidemical  diseases  were  as  .100  to  274 ; 
from  typhus,  as  100  to  419  ;  from  diseases  of  the  chest,  as  100 
to  183;  and  from  consumption,  as  100  to  208.  The  effect 
of  condensation  and  its  accompaniments  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
metropolis,  but  is  exhibited  in  as  striking  a  manner  in  other 
large  towns.  That  exceptions  do  occasionally  occur  we  are 
well  aware,  but  still  the  concentration  of  the  population  must 
always  be  regarded  as  a  prime  concurring  agent  in  the  multi- 
plication and  aggravation  of  disease,  and  is,  therefore,  a  sub- 
ject well  worthy  of  legislative  interference.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  great  ameliorations  might  be  effected  by  the  intersection 
of  large  streets  and  thoroughfares  through  the  crowded  parts 
of  the  metropolis,  which  would  conduce  equally,  by  ventila- 
tion, to  the  promotion  of  health  ;  and,  by  the  destruction  of 
the  low  haunts  of  vice,  or  by  laying  them  open  to  the  more 
effectual  supervision  of  the  police,  to  the  prevention  of  crime. 
The  relative  liability  of  the  sexes  to  disease  differs  con- 
siderably. About  2,500  women  are  computed  to  die  in  child- 
bed every  year  in  England  and  Wales  ;  about  seven-eights  of 
whom  are  swept  off  by  puerperal  fever.  This  is  about  in  the 
proportion  of  8  deaths  to  every  1,000  females  of  child-bearing 
age,  or  about  half  that  number  to  every  1,000  births.  But 
this  source  of  mortality  in  females  is  nearly  compensated  by 
the  excess  of  deaths  in  males  from  various  accidents.  Of 
4,855  violent  deaths,  which  were  registered,  3,605,  or  nearly 
three-quarters,  were  in  males,  leaving  an  excess  of  2,365  to 
balance  the  2,500  from  child-birth  in  females.  Under  this 
head  are  included  suicides,  more  than  one-half  of  which  were 
in  females,  and  considerably  more  than  one-half  between  the 
ages  of  20  and  30,  and  50  and  60 ;  or  precisely  at  those  ages 
wnen  the  passions  are  most  uncontrollable,  and  the  misfortunes 
of  life  most  incumbent.  Under  this  head  are  also  mentioned 
some  curious  instances  of  death: — 6  were  choked;  6  were 
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killed  by  drinking  boiling  water  from  the  spout  of  a  tea-kettle ; 
15  were  struck  with  lightning;  one  died  from  the  bite  of  a 
donkey;  and  another  from  the  bleeding  consequent  on  the 
bite  of  a  ferret.  27  per  cent,  of  the  total  mortality  is  refisrable 
to  diseases  of  the  chest, — to  males  and  females  equally.  One- 
fifth  of  the  whole  number  of  deaths,  however,  arose  from 
consumption  alone,  which  was  found  to  occur  more  frequently 
in  the  female  than  in  the  male,  in  the  proportion  of  110  to 
100.  Diseases  of  the  urinary  organs  destroyed  five  times 
more  males  than  females,  which,  though  partly  explicable  on 
the  more  complex  organization  of  the  former,  is  not  entirely 
due  to  this  cause,  which  is  proved  by  diabetes,  a  functional 
disorder,  occurring  twice  as  often  in  the  male  as  in  the  female. 
In  the  same  manner,  the  number  of  ruptures  in  men  was 
twice,  and  of  aneurisms  three  times  as  great  as  in  women ; 
affections  also  of  the  organs  of  circulation  were  80  per  cent. 
more  frequent  in  males,  of  whom  it  is  recorded  tnat  three 
cases  occurred  of  ruptured  heart,  although  none  of  this  kind 
occurred  in  women.  Cancer  destroyed  873  females  and  355 
males,  or,  of  both  sexes,  in  the  proportion  of  2,456  annually. 
70  males  and  15  females  died  from  intemperance,  and  86 
males  and  9  females  from  delirium  tremens.  67  males  and 
12  females  from  gout,  or  158,  of  both  sexes,  annually.  It  is 
remarkable  that  dropsy  should  be  more  frequent  in  males  than 
in  females,  considering  that  the  latter  are  subject  to  two  diffe- 
rent forms  of  the  disease,  which  are  nearly  of  equal  frequency. 
This  may  probably  be  referred  to  the  habitual  intemperance  so 
common  among  the  former,  which  predisposes  equally  to 
disease  both  of  the  digestive  and  renal  organs,  the  prolific 
causes  of  general  dropsy.  The  effect  of  the  prohibition  of  the 
distillation  of  spirits  in  1751,  and  raising  the  duties,  was  aooit 
indicated  by  a  fall  of  10  per  cent,  in  the  mortality  from  dropsy^ 
and  87'5  per  cent,  in  the  deaths  from  excessive  drinking.  The 
number  of  deaths  from  dropsy  amounted  to  8*7  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  mortality,  the  niinibers  being  for  the  half  year,  for 
males  2,473, 'and  for  females  8,ir»2 ;  whereas,  if  we  examined 
the  mortality  from  some  other  much  dreaded  complaints,  we 
shall  find  it  exceedingly  low.  From  the  whole  class  of  urinary 
diseases,  it  was  less  than  %14  per  cent,  of  the  whole  mortality, 
or  1  in  9,000  annually  of  the  living;  from  rupture  '17  per 
cent.,  or  1  in  80,(X)0 ;  from  stone  and  gravel  1  in  88,000 ;  and 
from  hydronhobia  1  in  477,000. 

In  regard  to  consumption,  it  is  observable  that  this  dreadful 
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scourge  of  northern  latitudes,  which  selects  &r  its  victims  the 
fairest  and  finest  of  the  flock,  and  at  that  period  of  life  when 
their  services  to  the  state  are  most  valuaole,  and  their  own 
hopes  most  exuberant,  rises  and  declines  with  the  general 
mortality,  but  not  in  the  same  proportion.     On  the  contrary, 
whenever  the  proportion  of  deaths  from  consumption  bears  a 
high  ratio  to  the  total  mortality,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a 
general  rule,  that  the  absolute  mortality,  both  general  and 
special,  is  low.     The  deaths  from  consumption,  in  the  ten 
most  unhealthy  districts  of  the  metropolis,  being   14'4  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  mortality,  the  absolute  general  mortality 
was  I  in  30,  and  from  consumption  1  in  208  ;  but,  when  the 
deaths  from  consumption,  in  the  10  most  healthy  districts, 
arose  to  16*4  per  cent  of  the  total  deaths,  the  absolute  general 
mortality  fell  to  1  in  46,  and  that  from  consumption  to  1  in 
282.     1  here  is  a  remarkable  difference  in  the  mortality  from 
this  disease  in  different  parts  of  the  country.   In  England  and 
Wales  generally,  the  deaths  of  both  sexes  from  this  disease 
were  upwards  of  55,000,  or  1  in  252,  and  in  London  1  in  234. 
The  proportion  of  deaths  in  females  was,  for  England  and 
Wales,  1  in  431 ;  for  the  metropolis  I  in  464 ;  for  Birmingham 
1  in  404;  for  Manchester  1  in  392;  and  for  Liverpool  1  in 
298 :  giving  an  advantage  of  nearly  56  per  cent,  in  favour  of 
London  over  Liverpool.   In  the  five  south-western,  and  there- 
fore warmest  counties  of  England,  the  numbers  were  1  in  587, 
but  this  includes  the  county  of  Cornwall,  where,  from  the 
constant  immigration  of  consumptive  invalids  on  account  of 
the  climate,  the  mortality  from  this  disease  was  increased  to 
23*8  per  cent,  of  the  whole  deaths,  instead  of  19*6  per  cent, 
as  for  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales.     It  is  from  the  same 
cause  that  the  male  deaths  in  that  county  exceeded  those  of 
the  females  by  17  per  cent.,  in  which  respect,  the  proportions 
are  reversed  as  regards  the' case  generally.     This  arises  from 
the  greater  facilities  enjoyed  by  males  of  travelling  in  search 
of  health,  and  alienating  themselves  from  the  bosom  of  their 
families,  which  cannot  be  accomplislied  in  regard  to  females, 
without  great  inconvenience  and  expense.     We  have  also  to 
remark,  that  the  proportional  mortality  of  families  from  con- 
sumption in  the  metropolis,  among  females,  ranges  below  that 
for  the  whole  of  England.     This  result  was  wholly  unex- 
pected, and  can  only  be  accounted  for,  by  supposing  that 
among  the  poor,  the  weakly,  who  would  otherwise  fall  victims 
to  this  disease,  are  previously  carried  off  by  other  distempers, 
while  among  the  more  favoured  classes  of  society  there  are  a 
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great  number  who  betake  themselves  to  more  genial  climesy 
where  they  commonly  die  of  their  disease. 

We  have  seen  that  43*60  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of 
deaths  in  the  half  year,  ending  Dec.  81, 1837,  happened  under 
10  years  of  age.  If  we  contrast  the  causes  of  death  of  the 
remainder  with  the  experience  of  the  £quitable,  we  shall 
become  aware  of  the  great  importance  of  medical  examina* 
tions  in  conducting  lite  assurance.  We  are  aware  that  the 
comparison  is  a  rough  one,  and  liable  to  many  errors,  but  by 
selecting  those  diseases  only  for  comparison  which  are  peculiar 
to  adult  age,  and  by  confining  our  observations  exclusively  to 
the  male  sex,  we  shall  approach  nearer  the  truth  than  would 
at  first  be  imagined.  Under  the  following  twelve  heads  of 
disease,  are  comprised  two-thirds  of  the  whole  mortality  after 
ten  years  of  age.  With  the  exception  of  consumption,  the  mor- 
tality from  every  one  of  these  diseases  was  greatest  among  the 
insurers  at  the  Equitable ;  but  consumption  is  a  disease  of  early 
adult  life,  while  most  of  those  other  diseases  occur  towards  its 
decline.  The  inference,  therefore,  is  obvious, — namely,  that 
it  is  most  important  to  exclude  the  former  in  all  assurance 
transactions;  fur  as  the  probability  is,  that  the  life  will  drop 
before  a  sufficient  number  of  premiums  have  been  paid  to 
indemnify  the  risk,  to  relax  or  discontinue  the  practice  of 
medical  examinations,  as  is  done  at  some  of  the  new  offices, 
with  a  view  of  conciliating  business,  niust  be  considered  as  a 
most  dangerous  innovation. 

Table  showing  the  per  centnge  Causes  of  Death,  as  compared  with 
the  whole  Mortality,  at  the  Equitable  and  among  the  Popmtatiom 
at  large,  after  10  Years  of  Age. 


Ivanrvn      Topu- 
DuRASE.  atUie       lationat 

Equitable.     Iw)^. 


DisRAsi  M  Ika 

Bqailihte. 


Disenses  of  the  Liver    4*09  S*40 

Difteases  of  the   Uri- )  «  _.  -  __ 

narjOrgii. P'^  1-«1 

Asthma  2-74  1"40 

Angina  Pcctom    ....     2  28  0-OS 

Gout     ]*S4  0*U 

Diabetes U'Sl  0-lS 


Natural  Decay  or  Old )  , ..  _^ 

Age ;13'57       13-3S 

Apoplexy    12-.>3  3*41 

Consumption 7*03  30  59 

Dropsy    709  583 

Palsy  ....     (>-Ul  2-32 

Dropsy  of  the  Chest . .  5*18  1  -3 1 

Total  Mortality  at  the  Equitable  from  the  above  Diseaaei. . .  65'<»0  per  cent. 
Ditto  among  the  Population  at  large 63*59  per  ceiiu 

The  period  of  life  most  favourable  to  the  development  of 
scrofula  in  various  fatal  forms,  is  found  to  be  upon  tiic  cessa* 
tion  of  the  growth.   During  the  quinquennial  period,  from  15 
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to  30  years  of  age,  the  number  of  deaths  from  consumption 
was  found  by  Dr.  Emerson  to  be  just  qaadruple  of  what  took 
place  duting  the  quinquennial  period  immediately  preceding. 
The  mortality  of  consumption  in  Carlisle  from  1778  to  1788, 
according  to  Dr.  Heysham,  did  not  exceed  IS'25  per  cent.,  or 
about  one-eighth  of  the  whole  mortality. 

The  proMibility  or  expectation  of  life  (that  is,  the  number 
of  years  within  which  one-half  of  a  given  number  of  individuals 
of  the  same  age  die)  is  a  matter  oFthe  greatest  importance  in 
assurance,  annuity,  and  other  reversionary  transactions ;  and, 
consequently,  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  ascertain  it.  If 
equal  decrements  of  life  took  place  in  equal  periods,  there 
would  be  little  difficulty ;  but  the  greatest  difference  prevails  in 
this  respect.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  proportion  of 
deaths  at  different  ages,  out  of  10,000  deaths  of  males,  of 
females,  and  of  both  sexes,  according  to  the  registers  of 
burials  (1813  to  1830)  of  3,938,496  deaths,  as  well  as  according 
to  the  registers  of  deaths,  under  the  new  system,  for  the  year 
ending  June  SO,  I8S8. 
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670 
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6-43 
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715 
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7-00 
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631 

638 

6-38 
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911 

MS 
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813 
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818 

B-18 

70-79 

loia 

lOHG 
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10-49 

830 
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856 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  principal  difference  between  the 
two  tables,  consists  in  the  larger  proportion  of  infant  deaths  in 
the  latter,  which  is  what  might  have  been  expected,  as  the  errors 
(if  any)  in  the  former  registers,  could  never  lie  on  the. side  of 
redundancy.  By  the  first  table,  344-  per  cent.,  or  more  than 
one-third  of  the  whole  deaths,  took  place  under  5  years  of  age. 
By  the  latter,  the  proportion  arose  39  per  cent.  'I'he  periodof 
most  advantageous  expectancy  of  life,  falls  between  3  and  6 
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years  of  age ;  but  the  period  of  greatest  intensity  of  mortality, 
IS  at  the  commencement  of  human  existence;  one-half  of  the 
deaths  of  the  first  year  happening  within  the  first  three  months; 
— so  precarious  is  infantine  life,  that,  like  the  blossom  of  spring, 
it  is  cut  off  by  the  first  rude  blast  that  blows.  According  to 
M.  Villerme,  two-fifths  in  France  die  before  ilie  end  of  the 
fifth  year;  one-half  before  the  twentieth;  and  at  sixty,  nearly 
four-fifths.  The  two  first  of  these  terms  nearly  coincide  with 
the  results  of  the  Table  above  given. 

If  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  the  registers  of  deaths 
recorded  in  the  Table  last  mentioned,  the  expectation  of  life  in 
the  course  of  the  first  year  will  stand  much  lower  than  is  usually 
represented.  "^Fhe  usual  estimates  have  proceeded  on  data 
which  fall  short  of  the  actual  mortality ;  as,  for  example,  the 
Carlisle  Tables,  which  give  the  mortality  during  the  first  year 
of  life  as  low  as  1,539  in  10,000;  or  tlie  Prussian,  which  make 
it  1,700  in  10,000;  or,  lastly,  the  Swedish,  which  approach 
nearer  to  the  truth,  viz.  2,Olo  in  10,000.  Mr.  Milne,  in  the 
Carlisle  Tables,  assigns  37' 14  years  as  the  expectation  of  life  in 
the  first  year  of  human  existence,  for  the  two  sexes  combined. 
Mr.  Finlayson  estimates  it  at  39*96  for  males,  and  43*20  for 
females;  and  from  the  Swedish  documents  it  would  appear  to 
be  about  36*62  for  both  sexes  combined ;  but  from  the  regis* 
ters,  above-referred  to,  the  actual  probability  would  &U  much 
below  any  of  these  estimates.  In  middle  and  advanced  age, 
on  the  contrary,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  above  data,  die 
ex|)ectation  of  life  would  appear  to  be  greater  than  that 
usually  iissi<^ned.  The  following  Table  exhibits  the  most 
approved  calculations  on  this  subject.  Of  these,  the  North* 
ampton  is  the  most  generally  followed  by  the  different 
Assurance  Offices,  and  was  constructed  by  Dr.  Price,  from  the 
Mortuary  registers  of  that  town,  from  1741  to  1780,  The 
Equitable  represents  the  experience  of  that  society  from  1762 
to  1829,  and  is  indicative  of  the  advantage  of  picked  lives, 
principally  of  the  male  sex.  The  Amicable  also  represents 
Its  ex|K*rience  for  upwards  of  half  a  century.  Mr.  Ue  Mor- 
gan's, deduced  from  the  statistical  returns  for  the  kingdom  of 
Belgium,  as  given  by  M.  Qiietelet,  may  be  consimred  as 
approximating  nio'^t  nearly  to  the  truth ;  and  from  its  making 
distinctions  between  town  and  country,  as  well  as  between 
the  sexes,  is  proportionahly  more  interesting.  The  Carlisle 
Table  was  constructed  by  Mr.  Milne,  and  the  Government 
Tables  by  Mr.  Finlavson. 
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The  remarkable  discrepancies  of  result  contained  in  the  pre- 
ceding Table  will  not  fait  to  be  observed.  In  the  Report  of 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1827,  on 
the  laws  respecting  Friendly  Societies,  they  are  thus  strongly 
set  forth  :  "  According  to  the  Northampton  Tables,  out  of 
1000  persons  existing  at  the  age  of  25,  there  survived,  at  the 
age  of  65,  343  persons.  By  the  Carlisle  Tables,  no  fewer  than 
dl3  persons  will  survive;'  so  that  "a  society  that  should 
adopt  the  Northampton  Tables,  would,  if  the  mortalitv  among 
its  members  should  correspond  with  the  Carlisle  Tables,  have 
three  annuitants  where  it  calculated  upon  two.  Of  those  an- 
nuitants, moreover,  a  larger  proportion  would  live  to  enjoy 
the  annuity  for  a  considerable  number  of  years ;  for  instance, — 
of  the  343  persons,  who  would  be  annuitants  according  to  tlie 
Northampton  Tables,  98  would  live  for  15  years  :  according 
to  the  Carlisle  Tables,  162  would  survive  through  that  perioo, 
and  attain  the  age  of  80  years."  A  summary  but  rough  mode 
of  calculating  the  expectation  of  life,  consists  in  assuming  49 
years  as  the  average  duration  of  life,  minus  7  vears  for  every 
decade  expired  after  10  years  of  age.     This  rule  gives  results 
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nearly  corresponding  with  those  of  the  Carlisle  Tables,  but  it 
is  inapplicable  before  10  or  after  60  years  of  age.  Thus,  at 
20,  the  remaining  life  may  be  represented  49 — 7,  or  42  years ; 
at  40,  49 — 21,  or  28  years;  and  so  forth. 

The  effect  of  temperature  in  augmenting  the  mortality  of 
aged  persons,  is  remarkably  exemplified  by  the  contrast  of  the 
months  of  January  in  the  years  1795  and  1796,  the  coldest 
and  the  hottest  months  respectively  of  which  any  regular 
account  has  been  preserA'^ed  in  this  country.  In  the  former, 
the  mean  temperature  being  23o  Fahr.,  morning,  and  29*4 
noon,  the  number  of  deaths,  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  of 
persons  aged  60  or  upwards,  was  717,  or  254  percent,  of  the 
whole  mortality ;  while  in  the  latter,  the  temperature  being 
43®5  morning,  and  50**1  noon,  the  number  of  deaths  of  60  years 
of  age  and  upwards,  was  only  153,  or  10*4  per  cent  of  the 
whole  mortality.  But  although  the  deaths  of  persons  of  60 
years  of  age  or  upwards,  were  five  times  greater  in  one  year 
than  in  the  other,  the  number  of  births  was  nearly  equal. 
Nor  did  there  appear  any  other  cause  to  account  for  this  excess 
of  deaths  among  the  aged,  than  the  excessive  rigour  of  the 
weather,  the  price  of  corn  being,  in  1796,  8*.  the  quarter 
more  than  in  the  year  immediately  preceding.  It  should  be 
observed,  however,  that  these  years  do  not  afford  a  fair  com- 
parison, — for,  as  the  severity  of  the  weather,  in  1795,  carried 
off  the  infirm  and  aged  of  the  population,  who  might  have  lin- 
gered a  few  years  longer  under  favourable  circumstances,  the 
number  of  this  class  must  necessarily  have  been  fewer,  to  swell 
the  mortality  of  the  succeeding  year.  But  though  a  severe 
winter  is  almost  equally  prejudicial  to  infant  life,  it  is  not  the 
winter  which  is  the  most  mtal  season  in  this  country.  The 
intensity  of  mortality  in  the  United  Kingdom  reaches  its  max- 
imum about  the  middle  of  spring,  and  its  minimum  at  the 
beginning  of  autumn  ;  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  an 
unsettled  condition  of  the  atmosphere  is  more  unwholesome 
than  the  genial  but  progressive  decline  of  summer.  The 
complaints  of  spring  are,  for  the  most  part,  characterized  by 
inflammatory  symptoms,  and  may  be  presumed  to  depend 
upon  excessive  reaction,  following  the  preceding  rigour  of  the 
winter,  which  is,  in  all  cases,  much  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
the  immediate  effects  of  direct  cold.  It  is  difficult,  howevery 
to  discriminate  the  direct  effects  of  cold  on  the  animal  frame, 
from  those  which  arise  from  insufficiency  of  clothing,  food,  and 
fuel,  and  the  confinement  in  close  rooms,  which  such  circum- 
stances often  necessitate.    All  these  are  the  direct  consequences 
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of  defective  labour  in  the  winter,  added  to  a  harassing  despon- 
dency of  mind,  and  will  each  contribute  to  augment  the  mor- 
tality. According  to  the  Carlisle  Tables,  the  expectation  of 
life  at  96  is  equal  to  the  expectation  of  life  at  89,  and  greater 
than  the  expectation  of  life  at  90.  But,  with  the  exception 
of  Davillard's  Tables  for  France,  this  paradox  has  not  been 
observed  in  any  other  Tables,  althougn  Mr.  Milne  has  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  it  is,  nevertheless,  conformable  to  truth, 
'1  he  proportion  between  the  sexes  is  a  subject  of  much 
interest.  It  is  found  that  the  number  of  male  births,  uniformly, 
and  in  all  countries,  exceeds  that  of  females.  From  1801  to 
1810,  this  excess,  in  England  and  Wales,  amounted  to  l-25th; 
from  1811  to  1820,  l-22nd;  and  again,  from  1821  to  1830, 
l-23rd;  which  last  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  average  for  the 
last  30  years.  But,  notwithstanding  this  excess  of  male  births, 
the  number  of  females  living  always  exceeds  that  of  males. 
According  to  the  enumeration  of  1831,  this  excess  for  the 
United  Kingdom  amounted  to  397,525,  or  3  3  percent.;  but 
if  we  assume  the  correction  for  the  deficiency  of  enumeration 
of  males,  migratory  on  the  continent  and  elsewhere,  as  1*67 
per  cent.,  the  excess  of  females  will  then  amount  to  a  very 
inconsiderable  number,  so  as  to  render  it  probable  that  the 
proportion  between  the  sexes  is  nearly  equal  at  all  times. 
The  migration  of  inhabitants  in  search  of  labour,  will  neces- 
sarily cause  considerable  fluctuations  in  this  respect  among 
different  parts  of  the  population;  but,  independently  of  this, 
the  proportions  are  found  to  vary  in  different  countries  and 
different  years,  from  causes  which  have  not  been  discovered. 
The  proportion  of  males  to  females  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
according  to  the  enumeration  in  1831,  was  as  49*18  to  50*82; 
in  England,  4871  to  51-29  ;  in  Scotland,  47*36  to  50*64;  and 
in  Ireland,  48*85  to  51*15.  In  Middlesex  the  females  pre- 
ponderate in  the  proportion  of  61  to  53  men,  while  the  reverse 
obtains  in  Monmouthshire,  and  also  in  the  United  States.  In 
France  the  proportional  number  of  females  is  rather  greater 
than  in  England  ;  while  in  Spain  the  difference  is  exceedingly 
minute.  During  the  10  years  ending  1810,  the  excess  of  male 
births  in  Wales  was  very  nearly  twice  as  great  as  in  England 
during  the  same  period.  This  curious  reversal  of  the  pro- 
portions between  the  sexes  is  due  to  the  superior  vmicity  of 
females  at  every  epoch  of  existence,  but  more  particularly  in 
infancy  and  in  the  decline  of  life.  From  the  returns  made 
to  the  Board  of  Health  of  Philadelphia,  from  1821  to  1880, 
the  number  of  births  was  64,642 ;  of  whom  33,569  were  males. 
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and  Sl,073  females, —  that  is,  there  were  7"5  per  cent,  more 
males  than  females  burn.  But  by  the  5th  year  this  excess  was 
reduced  to  5  per  cent. ;  by  the  10th  year,  to  1  per  cent, ; 
and  by  the  15th  year,  the  fi-iiifiles  exceeded  the  males  by  10 
per  cent.  The  final  iiiteniion,  therefore,  of  nature,  in  creating 
an  excess  of  males,  cannot  be  to  supply  the  contingencies  of 
war,  because  they  are  cut  off  before  their  services  to  the  state 
can  be  of  any  avail.  Physio  logically  speaking,  there  aeems 
reason  for  the  conjecture  tliat  the  resi>ective  ages  at  which  the 
sexes  intermarry  may  have  some  influence  on  the  result,  as  it 
is  very  well  known  to  be  the  case  in  breeding  cattle.  But 
we  are  no  anthropogenesists,  and  we  leave  the  discussion 
of  this  recondite  subject  to  our  ingenious  neighbours  on  the 
continent.  We  will  only  add,  that  several  facts  seem  to  war- 
rant the  opinion,  that  the  younger  the  parties,  the  less  chance 
there  will  beof  a  great  excess  of  male  births.  The  proportional 
excess  of  mate  ilTegitimate  births  is  always  less  than  of  those 
which  are  born  in  wedlock. 

The  following  table  represents  the  ages  ol  10,000  males 
and  females  in  England,  according  to  the  Population  Act  of 
1821:— 
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Subtracting,  therefore,  those  under  lit  years  of  age  and  above 
60,  together  with  all  ihe  females,  the  strength  of  tlie  United 
Kingdom,  or,  {er^e  en  WMSve,  woiihl  amount  to  about  80  per 
cent,  of  the  population,  or  to  upwards  of  8,000,000  of  able- 
bodied  men. 

Tlie  number  of  those  who  arrive  at  100  years  of  age  or  up- 
wards, is  about  I  in  .S'>,(100  of  the  whole  papulation.  It  Is 
nearly  double  in  the  female  lo  what  occui-sin  the  male  sex. 
The  enumeralion  for  Ireland  represents  the  proportion  for 
that  country  as  much  greater,  or  1  in  l<.>,4Kd:  but  there  it 
reason  to  susjwct  the  accuracy  of  the  answei's  to  these  inquries. 
Thenumbernf  ceniennHansin  the  I'niied Kingdom  amounted, 
in  1821,  to  fi4(>,  of  whom  '.'!)]  were  in  Great  Hritain,  and  349 
in  Ireland.  A  few  instancos,  however,  of  extreme  longevity, 
alTurd  no  indication  of  the  healthinc!^  of  a  district :  the  dif- 
ference in  different  counties  being  found  to  varr  from  0  to 
111,  without  respect  to  the  general  salubrity  of  llie  country; 
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and  it  is  remarkable,  that  although  the  number  of  females  who 
attained  to  this  age  in  Wales,  bore  the  proportion  of  50  to  22 
of  those  in  England ;  the  proportion  of  mates  was  only  as  9 
to  12.  Of  105  individuals  who  died  in  England  and  Wales 
in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1838,  of  100  years  of  age  and  up- 
wards, 37  died  at  100,  13  at  101,  16  at  102,  11  at  103,  12 
at  104,  7  at  105,  4  at  106,  3  at  107,  and  2  at  110. 

A  surer  guide  to  the  healthiness  of  a  country,  is  obtained  in 
the  fact  of  a  comparatively  large  proportion  arriving  to  the  age 
of  70  years  and  upwards.  Thus  in  the  whole  of  England  and 
Wales,  out  of  every  100  deaths,  14  5  per  cent,  arrived  at  the  age 
of  70  years  or  upwards.  But  in  the  North  and  West  Ridings 
of  Yorkshire,  and  also  in  Durham  (excluding  the  mining  dis^ 
tricts),  the  proportion  rose  to  21  per  cent. ;  and  in  Cumber- 
land, Westmoreland,  Devonshire,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  part 
of  Northumberland,  to  19  per  cent,  and  a  fraction ;  while, 
on  the  contraiT,  it  fell  to  10*4  percent,  in  the  metropolis,  8*1 
per  cent,  in  Birmingham,  7*9  per  cent,  in  Leeds,  and  6*3  per 
cent,  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  A  similar  difference  is 
perceiveable  from  a  comparison  of  the  mining  districts  of  Staf- 
fordshire, Shropshire,  and  Durham,  with  the  adjacent  rural 
country.  A  still  more  marked  diversity  exists  in  the  propor- 
tion of  deaths  of  infants  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

It  is  computed  that  twins  occur  about  once  in  every  75, 
triplets  once  in  every  4,000,  and  4  to  a  birth  once  in  150,000 
births :  that  each  marriage,  upon  an  average,  is  productive  of 
4  children  in  the  country,  and  3^  in  towns.  That  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  whole  number  of  births  is  produced  by  wonien  be- 
tween the  ages  of  25  and  35  years  of  age,  and  that  every  fourth 
woman  of  this  age  bears  one  child  annually.  This  proportion 
of  births  to  a  marriage,  however,  differs  in  different  parts.  In 
some  of  the  Scotch  counties  the  number  rises  as  high  as  7  to 
each  marriage ;  but,  in  Paris,  it  falls  as  low  as  2^  to  each 
marriage, — inequalities  which  are  utterly  unaccountable  upon 
any  known  principle.  The  number  of  married  persons  living 
separate  or  divorced,  are  probably  few  in  this  country.  In 
Germany  it  is  very  large.     In  the  year  1834,  as  many  as  4 

f)er  cent,  of  the  whole  married,  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
ived  separately,  and  as  many  as  1*4  per  cent,  were  divorced. 
The  number  of  widows,  as  compared  with  widowers,  has 
been  estimated  as  3  to  1.  The  marriages  of  the  latter  to  those 
of  the  former,  have  been  computed  as  7  to  4.  About  60  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  male  population,  and  about  58  per  cent,  of 
the  female  population,  are  married;  and  about  1  in  every 
3,000  marriages  is  reputed  to  be  absolutely  sterile.     Theave- 
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rage  ages  at  which  the  sexes  marry  in  France,  has  been  stated 
by  Villot,  as  29  for  males,  and  24  for  females ;  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  average  is  much  lower  for  this  country;  and,  if 
so,  it  must  be  proportionably  conducive  to  a  healthy  progeny. 
About  one-fifth  of  the  whole  marriages  in  England,  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1838,  were  under  age,  and  of  these 
three-fourths  were  among  females.  The  mortality  amone  the 
unmarried  has  been  represented,  by  Dr.  Casper,  as  hiuf  as 
great  again  as  among  those  who  are  married ;  but  De  Parcieux 
has  shown,  from  the  registers  of  400,000  deaths  of  monks  and 
nuns,  that  this  statement  is  without  foundation,  lliere  is 
reason  to  believe  that  a  due  observance  of  the  dictates  of  niH 
ture  is  conducive  to  health  and  longevity ;  and  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  life  of  celibacy,  especially  among  females,  pre- 
disposes to  an  early  decay.  A  removal  from  the  excitements 
of  life  may  possibly  have  a  different  effect  among  reUgleux  of 
both  sexes:  but,  in  civil  life,  the  disappointments  and  repinings 
of  a  single  state  are  seldom  entirely  surmounted  by  the  strongest 
characters.  It  was  M.  De  Parcieux's  opinion  that  the  lives 
of  religious  persons,  on  first  taking  the  vows,  were  better  than 
those  of  the  same  age  taken  from  the  population  at  large ; 
but  that,  after  45  or  50  years  of  age,  the  peculiar  disadvan- 
tages of  their  situation  began  to  operate,  so  that  not  one  of  the 
monks  was  found  to  have  attained  the  age  of  96  years,  nor  any 
one  of  the  nuns  99  years. 

The  distribution  of  the  population  in  this  country  is 
present  undergoing  successive  changes.  The  two  most 
markable  points  of  this  subject  (which  in  some  measare^ 
however,  depend  on  each  other)  are  the  disposition  to  cen- 
tralization on  the  one  hand,  and  the  increase  of  the  manu- 
facturing population  on  the  other.  It  appears  from  the 
enumeration  of  1811,  that  3o*2  per  cent,  of  the  people  dT 
Great  Britain  were  agricultural ;  44*4  per  cent  engaged  in 
trade  and  manufacture ;  and  20*4  per  cent,  of  other  nnsscs. 
In  1831,  the  proportions  were  28*2  agriculture;  42*0  trade; 
29*8  other  classes.  So  that  the  agricultural  part  of  the  com- 
munity lost  7  per  cent,  in  20  years.  The  change  will  be  more 
striking  if  we  view  the  subject  in  another  aspect.  The  total 
increase  of  families  of  ail  classes  was  found  to  be  at  the  rate  of 
S4  per  cent. ;  of  agricultural  families,  at  the  rate  of  ?«  per 
cent. ;  but  of  the  trading  classes,  at  the  rate  of  27  per  cent. 
The  inference  from  which  plainly  is,  that  the  same  amount  of. 
productions  are  now  raised  from  the  soil  by  4  families}  which 
required  5  families  formerly,  and,  consequently,  that  the  fifth 
family  is  set  free  for  the  production  of  surplus  articles. 
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The  proportion  of  the  population  of  Ireland  engaged  in 
agriculture  is  more  than  double  that  of  England.  The  pro- 
portion of  families  in  Great  Britain  employed  in  the  production 
of  food  is  about  282  in  1000 ;  in  Ireland  it  amounts  to  638  in 
1000.  But,  notwithstanding  this  difference,  and  making  every 
allowance  for  the  export  produce  of  Ireland,  there  is  an 
enormous  difference  in  the  productiveness  of  agricultural 
labour  in  the  two  countries, — a  difference  in  no  degree  attri- 
butable to  the  badness  of  the  soil,  but  to  a  deficiency  of  skill, 
industry,  and  capital  in  the  inhabitants. 

Under  the  third  head,  or  '^  other  classes,''  are  comprehended 
capitalists,  bankers,  professional  and  other  educated  men,  la- 
bourers employed  in  work  not  agricultural,  male  servants  20 
years  of  age,  and  other  males,  not  servants,  20  years  of  age. 
More  than  one-half  of  the  whole  of  this  number  were  actually 
labourers,  and  nearly  80,000  were  male  servants.  If,  further, 
we  deduct  members  of  the  learned  professions,  and  the  su- 
perannuated and  infirm  of  all  ranks,  the  number  of  males 
remaining,  of  20  years  of  age  or  upwards,  not  employed  in 
some  species  of  active  occupation  conducive  to  the  general 
good,  will  be  found  not  to  exceed  10  per  cent.  The  propor- 
tion in  Ireland  is  still  less.  The  number  of  female  servants 
in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1831,  was  923,646,  or  75  in  1,000 
of  the  entire  female  population ;  the  number  of  male  servants 
amounted  only  to  17^  in  every  1,000  of  the  entire  male  popu- 
lation. The  proportionate  number  of  female  servants  in 
Wales  was  twice  as  great  as  in  Ireland,  but  in  Ireland  the 
number  of  male  servants  was  three  times  greater  than  that  in 
Wales.  The  specification  of  the  occupations  of  the  population 
in  the  returns  for  1831,  is  so  little  to  be  depended  upon,  that, 
as  Mr.  Porter  remarks,  it  would  only  lead  to  erroneous  con- 
clusions. Thus,  returns  are  made  of  1  drag-grinder  to 
5,423  druggists,  1  coach-spring-maker  to  5,030  coach-makers, 
and  3  coffin-makers  to  provide  a  daily  demand  of  300  coffins. 

The  influence  of  variety  of  occupations  on  the  duration  of 
human  life,  has  only  partially  been  investigated.  The  natural 
term  of  life  is  materially  abridged  by  whatever  tends  to  push 
exertion  beyond  its  just  limits,  more  especially  in  persons 
whose  growth  has  not  yet  been  fully  confirmed.  In  tne  cul- 
tivated ranks  of  society,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mind  is  often 
forced  into  premature  maturity,  which  seldom  fails  to  impair 
the  bodily  health,  and  predispose  the  frame  to  disease.  The 
hapitual  inhalation  of  poisonous  vapours,  or  of  subtle  particles 
of  dust,  as  in  water-gilding,  wool-combing,  knife-grinding,  &c. 
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is  so  destructive  of  life,  that  few  are  said  to  survive  their 
fortieth  year  who  are  engaged  in  those  occupations.  Upon 
the  whole,  few  situations  are  more  favourable  to  health  tnan 
that  of  the  clergy.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  musi- 
cians and  philosophers,  and  also  medical  men,  enjoy  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  long  life.  Of  8 1 5  medical  practitioners  of  Ger- 
many, it  was  ascertained  by  M.  Du  Bois,  that  865,  or  42*9 
per  cent  attained  the  age  of  70  years  or  upwards  at  death, 
which  exceeds  the  proportions  assigned  to  long-lived  theolo- 
gians. 

The  public  records  of  this  country  afford  little  information 
as  to  the  precise  number  of  illegitimate  children  and  unfortu- 
nate females.  The  disinclination  evinced  by  EngHshmen  to 
enter  on  such  investi^^ations,  has  been  ascribed  by  foreigners 
to  a  spirit  of  puritanism ;  but,  in  our  opinion,  it  may,  with 
much  more  truth,  be  referred  to  a  higher  tone  of  public  feel- 
ing, and  to  the  spirit  of  freedom  pervading  our  national  insti- 
tutions, which  resists  such  curious  inquiries  into  private  life* 
We  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  much  advantage  may  arise 
from  a  discreet  consideration  of  the  subject ;  and,  therefore^ 
we  propose  to  lay  such  facts  as  are  known,  briefly  before  our 
readers ;  not  indeed  with  any  view  of  pandering  to  a  morbid 
appetite,  by  "  searching  every  corner  of  nastiness  as  with  a 
sun-beam,"  but  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  one  of  the 
most  formidable  gangrenes  which  can  affect  the  morals  of  a 
community. 

According  to  the  enumeration  of  1831,  the  number  of  ille- 
gitimate births  in  England  and  Wales,  was  t^O,089,  or  I  in  19 
of  all  that  were  born.  The  proportion  undergoes,  however,  a 
remarkable  variation  in  different  |)arts  of  the  country.  In 
Wales,  generally,  it  was  1  in  12;  but  in  some  of  the  Welsh 
counties,  it  rose  to  1  in  7  and  1  in  8;  whereas  in  Middlesex 
and  Surrey  (includinir  the  metropolis),  it  fell  to  1  in  38  and  1 
in  40.  The  facilities  for  concealment,  which  may  be  supposed 
to  exist  in  the  heart  of  a  great  metropolis,  may,  no  doubt,  have 
led  to  an  undervaluation  of  the  extent  of  illegitimacy  prevail- 
ing within  its  limits,  but  the  disproiK)rtion  is  too  large  to  be 
accounted  for  ontirelv  in  this  wav.  It  wa**  jriven  in  evidence 
by  several  gentlemen,  before  the  Commissioners  of  Poor  Laws, 
that  the  female  was  almost  uniformly  the  party  most  to  blame 
in  such  cases;  and  that,  in  a  very  large  majoritv  of  marriages 
among  the  poorof  niriil  districts,  the  female  was  either  pregnant 
at  the  lime,  or  had  borne  chiUlren  previously.  In  very  many 
instances  the  mothers  were  proved  to  have  been  accessary  to 
the  seduction  of  their  own  children,  in  the  hope  of  securing 
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ihe  powerful  aid  of  the  parish  authorities  in  providing  hus- 
bands for  their  daughters.  On  the  one  hand,  the  certainty 
of  a  provision  for  their  unfortunate  offspring,  and  the  prospect 
of  obtaining  a  husband  by  the  same  means,  and  thus  obli- 
terating their  temporary  shame,  operated  as  a  direct  premium 
on  female  profligacy ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  men  were 
gratified  to  witness  the  proofs  of  future  fruitfulness  in  their 
spouses.  Not  un frequently  they  regarded  their  union  with 
women  who  brought  handsome  allowances  for  their  bastard 
children,  as  a  good  speculation.  Children,  in  fact,  gotten 
out  of  wedlock,  were  better  supported,  and  less  serious  incum- 
brances to  parents,  under  the  old  system,  than  those  which 
were  born  under  the  sanction  of  marriage;  so  that  to  both 
parties  a  powerful  motive  was  proposed  for  anticipating  the 
ceremony.  Human  ingenuity  could  have  devised  no  plan 
better  calculated  to  corrupt  the  whole  &bric  of  society  than  the 
old  poor  law.  It  was  preeminently  unwise.  It  poisoned  the 
spring-head  of  domestic  happiness,  by  destroying  the  self- 
respect  of  individuals;  and  it  weakened  the  most  sacred  relations 
of  life,  by  prostituting  marriage  to  mean  and  venal  objects. 
The  new  poor  law  has  thrown  protection  around  female  vir- 
tue, by  making  it  responsible  for  the  whole  effects  of  its  aber- 
rations ;  the  beneficial  effects  of  which  have  been  most  con- 
spicuously shown  in  the  diminution  of  illicit  intercourse.*  The 
exact  amount,  however,  of  the  reduction  of  illegitimate  births 
which  has  taken  place,  cannot  be  ascertained  until  the  next 
enumeration  is  made. 

The  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  in  France  has  been 
subject  to  very  little  variation  during  a  series  of  years.  From 
1819  to  1834  it  varied  only  from  1  in  13*6  to  1  in  14.  In 
Austria,  Denmark,  and  Mecklenburg,  it  is  1  in  9 ;  in  Bo- 
hemia, Saxony,  Wurtemburg,  and  the  Azores,  1  in  7 ;  in  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony,  1  in  6;  in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  1  in  4;  in 
the  kingdom  of  Bavaria  the  proportion  is  even  larger.  In  the 
capital  cities  it  is  generally  much  greater,  varying  from  1  in  4 
to  1  in  10,  or  1  in  12.  In  Madrid  it  is  1  in  4 ;  in  Cadiz, 
1  in  3^;  in  Paris,  1  in  3 ;  in  Lisbon,  1  in  2;  and  in  Munich 
every  other  birth  is  illegitimate.  We  give  these  on  the  autho- 
rity of  the  foreign  returns  digested  by  Mr.  Senior  for  the 
Poor  Law  Commission.     To  the  credit  of  Ireland,  the  re- 

*  The  diminution  of  the  number  of  mariiajjes  must  be  calculated  as  one  of  the 
results  of  the  pour  law.  It  would  appear  from  the  Commons  Paper,  No.  210, 
that  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  marriages  of  labourers  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
during  the  two  years  from  1834  to  1836,  amounted  to  40  percent. — afi  effect 
which  was  by  no  means  confined  to  iheae  counties. 
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Euted  proportioD  of  illegitimate  children  is  ezceediDgly  small; 
ut  we  cannot  altogether  accept  the  amount  of  illegitimacy  aa 
any  safe  criterion  of  the  morality  of  a  country.  In  some 
countries,  and  especially  in  large  cities,  a  systematic  provision 
for  the  indulgence  of  illicit  passion,  may  leaaen  the  number  of 
its  consequences;  while  in  others,  again,  an  habitual  disreoard 
of  the  marriage  vow,  may  legitimatize  the  spurious  ofhpnng; 
but  we  cannot  regard  the  erection  of  profligacy  into  a  pro- 
fession, or  the  relaxation  of  the  bonds  of  matrimony,  aa  any 
indication  of  a  superior  standard  of  virtue,  but  rather  (U 
increased  and  more  hardened  depravity.  Ilie  prevalence  of 
illegitimacy  is,  nevertheless,  a  bad  sign,  wherever  it  exista. 

Mr.  Colquhoun,  in  his  work  on  the  Police  of  the  Metropoliai 
published  in  1801,  estimated  the  number  of  unfortunate  females 
in  the  metropolis  at  60,000,  which  was  tantamount  to  the 
expression  that  every  third  or  fourth  adult  female  was  a  pros- 
titute. In  the  address  of  the  Association  for  the  Suppression 
of  Prostitution,  the  number  is  stated  at  S0,000.  In  a  letter 
published  in  the  Times,  Jan.  14, 18S7,  by  J.  B.  Talbot,  Secre- 
tary, the  number  of  brothels  is  calculated  from  4,000  to  5,000^ 
some  of  which  are  termed  "  company  houses,"  and  others  are 
appropriated  for  "  dress  lodgers,"  It  is  impossible  not  to  view 
these  as  exaggerated  statements.  The  number  of  unfortunates 
registered  in  Paris,  in  1834,  was  3,816  (considerably  ibe 
largest  number  for  the  last  22  years),  which  corresponds  pretty 
exactly  with  the  number  (7,000)  returned  in  the  magistrates' 
enumeration  for  London  in  1837.  The  tendency,  as  Ducha- 
telet  has  observed,  is  always  to  eicaggerate  on  such  subjects; 
in  proof  of  which  he  asserts,  that,  in  1802,  Fouche,  Minister 
of  the  genei-al  Police  of  tlie  Republic,  estimated  the  number  of 
prostitutes  in  Paris,  at  that  time,  at  30,000.  'Die  firit  report 
of  the  Commissioners  on  the  Constabulary  Force,  lately  pul>- 
]ishe<),  states  that  there  are  3,33d  brothels  or  houses  of  ill-mnw 
in  the  metropolis.  The  following  is  the  classification  of  pro^ 
titutee : — 
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This  is  a  very  favourable  statement  for  London,  and  cor- 
responds also  with  the  small  proportion  of  illegitimate  children. 
It  averages  much  below  the  proportion  assigned  to  most  other 
capital  cities.  In  Leipsic,  for  example,  it  is  1  in  107;  and  in 
Dresden,  1  in  117.  From  some  statements  which  have  been 
made  respecting  Manchester,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  evils  of  promiscuous  intercourse  are  most  prevalent  in 
manufacturing  towns.  Congregated  together  in  large  masses, 
the  two  sexes  are  indiscriminately  thrown  together,  while  the 
heated  atmosphere,  which  frequently  obliges  them  to  dispense 
with  the  decencies  of  dress,  gives  a  pruriency  and  precocious- 
ness  to  the  desires.  Mr.  Greig,  in  his  Inquiry  into  tJie  State 
of  the  Manufacturing  Population,  &c.,  forcibly  depicts  these 
evils : — 

"  First,  then,  we  shall  remark,  that  nothiDg  but  personal  observa- 
tion, or  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  can  be  relied  on  for  satisfac- 
tory information.  The  returns  of  illegitimate  children,  in  the  few 
cases  where  they  can  be  procured,  are  worse  than  useless,  for  it  will 
be  obvious,  on  a  few  moments'  consideration,  that  in  such  cases  they 
can  afford  us  no  possible  criterion  of  the  desired  result.  On  this 
subject  some  writers  on  political  economy  betray  the  same  ignorance 
as  in  the  assertion  of  the  extensive  use  of  animal  food  among  the 
manufacturing  labourers. 

"  The  fact  undoubtedly  is,  that  the  licentiousness  which  prevails 
among  the  dense  population  of  manufacturing  toivns,  is  carried  to  a 
degree  that  it  is  appalling  to  contemplate^ — which  baffles  all  statistical 
enquiries,  and  can  be  learned  only  from  the  testimony  of  pei*sonal 
observers.  And,  in  addition  to  overt  acts  of  vice,  there  is  a  coarse- 
ness and  grossness  of  feeling,  and  an  habitual  indecency  of  conver- 
sation, which  we  would  fain  hope  and  believe  are  not  the  prevailing 
characteristics  of  our  country.  The  effects  of  this  upon  the  minds 
of  the  young  will  readily  be  conceived ;  and  is  it  likely  that  any 
instruction,  or  education,  or  Sunday  schools,  or  sermons,  can  coun- 
teract the  baneful  influence,  the  insinuating  virus,  the  putrefaction, 
the  contagion  of  this  moral  depravity  which  reigns  around  them  ? 

'  Nil  dictu  visuque  foedum  haec  limina  tanget 
Intra  quae  puer  est* " — p.  25. 

Allowing  for  the  honest  vehemence  of  the  writer,  we  believe 
that  this  description  approaches  too  nearly  to  the  truth.  The 
old  poor  law,  by  weakening  the  restraints  of  virtue,  contributed 
greatly  to  this  effect.  In  many  instances,  under  that  system, 
the  children  of  the  parish  were  regularly  contracted  for  by  the 
large  manufacturers,  and  chained  like  galley-slaves  to  the  oar. 
And  even  now,  necessity,  destitution,  and  hardness  of  heart, 
combine  not  unfrequently  to  enact  the  same  cruelty  towards 
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illegitimate  children.  Without  parents,  without  friends, — 
employed  from  morning  till  night  in  incessant  toil— debarred 
from  all  opportunities  of  education,  and  shut  out  from  all  moral 
and  religious  instruction, — can  we  wonder  that  the  grosser 
propensities  of  nature  are  called  forth  into  rank  exuberance,  or 
that  the  habits  of  a  mere  animal  are  gradually  induced  ?  The 
stimulus  to  moral  excellence  being  removed,  and  the  charities 
of  life  undeveloped,  can  we  be  surprised  that  existence  should 
be  spent  in  a  wretched  alternation  of  labour  and  supineness, 
varied  only  by  stupid  sloth  or  reckless  licentiousness? 

The  grouping  of  the  population,  as  regards  their  religious 
faith,  is  a  matter  of  much  difficulty.  The  enumeration  of 
1821  designates  the  religion  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  with  the  exception  of  half-a-million. 
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There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  number  of  diaaentefB 
from  the  Church  of  England  has  considerably  increased  linoe 
1821,  and  that  the  number  of  Catholics  has  also  greadv 
augmented.  The  number  of  Catholic  chapels  in  England, 
in  January  1839,  was  431,  to  which  488  priests  were  attached* 
Among  the  dissenters  the  Methodists  hold  the  chief  rank  in 
England.  Their  manners,  no  less  than  their  zeal,  are  cal- 
culated to  give  them  great  influence  among  the  lower  orders. 

The  multiplication  and  improvement  oi  dwellii^houses  is 
an  evidence  of  prosperity.  In  1527  the  number  oftaxed  and 
untaxed  houses  in  England  did  not  exceed  520,000,  the  greater 
part  of  which  were  deficient  in  room,  comfort,  and  oonve- 
nience.  In  1801  the  number  had  increased  to  1,870,000^  of 
which  100,000  were  in  the  metropolis.  The  average  number 
of  inhabitants  to  each  dwelling,  was  10  for  the  metropolis,  and 
44  for  the  country.  In  1831  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  in 
England  and  Wales  amounted  to  2,625,718,  and  the  average 
numbel"  of  inhabitants  in  each,  to  5  persons.  The  number  of 
inhabited  houses  at  Exeter,  taxed  and  untaxed,  at  the  period 
of  the  Conquest,  did  not  exceed  315;  in  1821  they  amounted 
to  3,256.  In  York,  at  the  former  period,  1,418;  in  1881, 
18,217.  In  Chester,  487  ;  increased,  in  1821,  to  3,861.  Some 
idea  may  be  conceived  of  the  filth  and  inconvenience  of  the 
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common  sort  of  dwellings,  not  three  centuries  ago,  from  the 
following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Erasmus  to  Franciscus,  Car- 
dinal Wolsey's  physician : — "  Conclavia  sola  fere  strata  sunt 
argilla,  turn  scirpis  palustribus  qui  subinde  sic  renovantur,  ut 
fundamentum  maneat  aliquoties  annos  viginti  sub  se  fovens 
sputa,  vomitus,  mictum  canuum  et  hominura,  projectam  cere- 
visiam,  et  piscium  reliquias,  aiiasque  sordes  non  nominandas." 
The  description  is  suited  to  the  lowest  order  of  pigstye. 

The  disposition  to  centralization  or  condensation  of  the 
population  in  large  cities,  is  a  further  proof  of  civilization.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  III,  the  population  of  London,  exclusive 
of  the  environs,  was  rated  at  35,000,  nor  was  there  then 
another  city  in  the  United  Kingdom  (with  the  exception  of 
Winchelsea)  which  contained  as  many  as  10,000.  In  1812, 
Mr.  Colquhoun  estimated  that  there  was  not  less  than  936 
towns,  having,  a  population  of  500  persons  or  upwards,  or 
about  1  to  every  16  square  leagues.  This  was  equivalent  to 
the  condensation  of  the  population  in  Italy,  during  the  most 
palmy  days  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  considerably  exceeds 
that  for  any  other  modern  state  of  Europe  ;  but  such  has  been 
the  increase  and  growth  of  small  towns  and  hamlets  since  that 
period,  that  probably  we  shall  not  err  in  stating  the  present 
amount  to  be  at  least  1,300,  of  which  there  are  at  least  40  cities 
which  contain  upwards  of  20,000  inhabitants.  In  fact,  21*8 
per  cent.,  or  nearlv  a  quarter  of  the  entire  population  of  Great 
Britain,  are  strictly  civic,  or  living  in  towns  having  20,000 
inhabitants,  or  upwards. 
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4 
7 
2 
3 
12 


100,000 
50,000 
40,000 
80,000 
20,000 


:otal..  3,012396 


1,474,069 
618.366 
446,871 
88,394 
113;2d9 
277,937 


8,012,896 


Scotland. 


2  above  100,000 


1     .. 
8     .. 


80,000 
20,000 


364,582 


82,784 
72,182 


469,498 


Ireland. 


2  above  100,000 
1     ..     50,000 


I 
2 


80,000 
20,000 


811,171 
66^54 

88420 
51,076 


462311 


History  informs  us  of  the  existence  of  several  cities  of  great 
extent,  but  of  none  which  approached  the  size  of  London.  The 
famous  city  of  Athens  contained  fewer  inhabitants  than  Man- 
chester. Seleucia  held  600,000 ;  Nineveh,  Babylon,  Alexan- 
dria, Antioch,and Carthage,  about  700,000;  Syracuse,  800,000; 
and  Rome,  under  the  rule  of  the  Emperors,  1,200,000.  The 
population  and  wealth  of  London  greatly  exceeds  any  of  these, 
nor  is  there  any  other  modern  city  which  at  all  approaches 
it  in  extent. 
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Art,  VIII. — The  Death  of  Demosthenes  and  other  Original 
Poems :  with  the  Prometheus  and  Agamemnon  of  .^IschyluSf 
translated  from  the  Greek  by  George  Croker  Fox,  Esq. 
London,  John  Bohn,  1839. 

WE  hail  the  publication  of  this  work  as  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  our  literature. 

With  an  elegant  and  graceful  dedication  to  our  young  and 
interesting  Queen,  the  volume  consists  of  original  poems,  dis- 
tinguished for  beauty  of  thought,  expressed  in  language  classic 
and  polished ;  and  of  translations  rarely  equalled  for  fidelity 
and  vigour. 

The  first  piece,  The  Death  of  Demosthenes^  is  indeed  a 
noble  subject,  nobly  executed.  We  believe  it  will  induce 
many  to  study  the  orations  of  the  great  orator,  *<who  is 
more  praised  than  read,  and  more  read  than  .understood  f*^ 
a  singular  circumstance  in  a  country  where  eloquence  is  so 
necessary,  and  the  more  perfect  the  more  useful  and  efiective. 

The  Germans  understand  him  much  better  than  we;  and 
the  translations  of  Jacobs,  Becker,  and  Raumer,  infinitely 
transcend  those  of  Francis,  Leland,  and  Portal ;  while  our 
first  translation,  made  by  the  order  of  Queen  Elizabethf  to 
animate  her  people  in  defence  of  their  liberties,  renders  the 
thoughts  of  trie  orator  with  greater  energy  and  concisene8S.f 

The  last  translation  of  TTie  Oration  on  the  Affairs  of  the 
Chersonese,  by  Lord  Brougham,  even  at  the  first  word  of  the 
exordium,  where  his  lordship  translates  "E^ei  "  It  would  be 
well,"  shows  that  his  lordship  either  has  not  felt  the  beauties 

•  Gillies. 

f  It  was  translated  in  1570,  by  Thomas  Wylson,  Doctor  of  the  Cirile  Lawcs. 
He  draws  the  character  of  Demosthenes  in  his  preface  with  a  master's  band.  We 
will  give,  as  the  work  is  scarce,  a  short  extract  from  it.  '*  In  three  or  fewer 
poyntes  united  in  him  togither,  without  doubt  he  passed  greatlv  all  otben  that 
ever  wearc.  First,  he  had  a  singular  judgement  to  devyse  good  matter,  asd  lo 
dispose  the  same  most  aptly  as  tyme  and  place  required  :  agayne,  be  had  the 
stomacke  of  a  lion  to  speake  boldly,  although  not  to  fight  manfully,  and  did  vtter 
his  meaning  with  such  myght  and  gravity,  that  he  appalled  greatly  the  conngm 
of  all  others  whatsoever  :  thirdly,  his  utterance  was  so  good  (beyog  made  to  by 
art  even  agaynst  nature),  that  never  any  had  better,  either  since  or  before. 
Lastly,  he  is  to  be  praysed  for  that  which  passeth  all  other  gyftet— that  it,  he 
was  a  very  honest  man,  a  just  dealer,  a  true  subject  always  to  hit  eoaatrv.  I 
may  boldly  say,  that  Demosthenes  hath  more  matter  in  a  small  roume  than  TaUie 
hath  in  a  large  discourse — that  Demosthenes  writing  is  more  binding,  OMre  fiurt, 
firm,  and  more  ag^eable  to  uur  common  maner  of  speaeh  than  Tulliet  oratioaa 
are.  And  who  speaketh  now  as  Demosthenes  doth,  I  do  ihynkc  bee  sboold  be 
counted  the  wiser,  the  more  temperate,  and  the  more  grave  man  a  great  deale 
than  If  he  wholly  followed  Tullie,  and  used  his  large  veyne  and  vehement  naarr 
of  eloquence.    Besides  this,  Demosthenet  used  a  playne  familiar  maaer  of  wridttf 
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of  Demosthenes,  or  has  not  the  power  to  express  them.  We 
think  both ;  for  his  lordship  asserts  that  that  called  the  Fourth 
Philippic  IS  by  Demosthenes;  though  every  scholar  knows 
that  it  is  only  made  up  of  scraps  from  the  others,  and  is  wholly 
without  the  masterly  and  luminous  arrangement*  which  dis- 
tinguishes Demosthenes. 

We  possess  the  worksf  and  lettersj  of  the  first  professors  in 
Germany,  expressing  their  astonishment  at  the  blunder 
which  his  lordship  has  made,  and  the  pertinacity  with  which 
he  defends  it.§ 

Even  his  lordship's  schoolboy  acquaintance  with  the  Grecian 
literature  might  have  guarded  him  against  such  a  fatal  mis- 
take. Though  he  knows  nothing  of  the  writings  of  Becker, 
Vomel,  Westermann,  Rudiger,  or  Rauchenstein,  but  con- 
sults, in  a  difficulty,  only  Francis,  Leland,  Reiske,  or  Auger, 
we  once  thought  he  knew  more  about  Demosthenes.  He 
has,  however,  at  last  convinced  us  that  he  is  as  superficial  as 
Margites  in  his  learning,  and  as  vain  as  TuUy  in  his  speeches 
- — with  eloquence  without  wisdom,  and  talents  without  judg- 
ment— Satis  loquentice,  sapient iw  parum. 

Demosthenes  in  this  country  is  read  but  in  part:||  the 
Philippics^  Olynthia^s,  On  the  Peace^  The  Classes^  For  the 
Megalopolitans^  Liberty  of  the  Rbodians,  the  Regulation  of 
the  StatCy  the  Crown,  perhaps  Against  Midias ;  rarely  indeed 
those  Against  Leptines,  Conon,  Timocrates,  and  Aristocrates. 

and  speaking  in  all  bis  actions,  applying  hymselfe  to  the  peoples  nature  and  to 
their  understanding,  without  using  of  Probeme,  to  wynne  credit  or  devysing  con- 
clusion to  more  affections,  and  to  purchase  favor  after  he  had  done  his  matter : 
whereas  Tullie,  with  hys  flowing  eloquence,  sought  to  wrest  the  judges  to  his  pur^ 
pose,  both  at  the  beginning,  in  the  middle,  and  at  the  end,  not  trusting  it  should 
seem  to  the  goodnesse  of  his  cause 

"  Sir  John  Cheeke  was  moved  greatly  to  like  Demosthenes  above  all  others,  for 
that  he  saw  him  so  familiarly  applying  himself  to  the  sense  and  understanding  of 
the  common  people,  that  he  sticked  not  to  say  that  none  ever  was  more  fit  to 
make  an  Englishman  tell  his  tale  praiseworthily  in  any  open  hearing,  either  in 
parliament  or  in  pulpit,  or  otherwise,  than  this  onely  orator  was !" — The  best  list 
of  the  editions  of  Demosthenes  is  given  by  Dr.  Vomel,  in  the  **  AUgemeine 
Schulzeitung,  5th  August,  1833,"  and  by  Dr.  Becker,  in  **  Literatur  des  Demos- 
thenes." 

*  **  f^us  autem  oratio  est  tanquara  corpus  unum  suis  roembris  coagtnentatum.'' 

+  "  Integrara  esse  Demosthenis  Phiiippicam  II,  apparet  ex  dispositione." — 
Vomel.  The  Greek  Rhetoricians  are  too  much  neglected.  Hermogeoea  should 
be  read  with  Demosthenes. 

X  Demosthenes  und  Aeschines  ueber  die  Truggesandschaft  vonDr.  A.  O.  Becker, 
und  Westermann  Qusest.  6. 

§  A  distinguished  professor  writes,  "Qux  scribisdc  Broughamio  tgusque  de 
Pbilippica  quarta  judiHo,  fiiteor  satis  mirabi  non  possum.  Num  prorsus  ille 
Germanorum  de  ea  re  scripta  neglexit?  An  pudet  cum  sententiam  semel 
pronuntiatam  revocare  ?  tu  ipsum  nosti  virum  excellentissimum  fac  ut  resipiscaL'* 

II  '*  Disqursitio  de  Demosthenis  Eloquentia,''  by  Sholten,  should  be  read. 
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Yet  the  study  of  the  only  perfect  orator  would  do  much  to 
promote  a  taste  for  pure*  oratory,  and  excite  a  love  for  real 
patriotism.  For  his  orations  contain  the  closest  reasoning,f 
the  grandest  figures,  and  the  sublimest  sentiments  in  language^ 
singularly  clear  and  simple;  his  whole  life  was  passed  in  pro- 
moting the  happiness  and  glory  of  his  country — unstained  by 
a  single  vice.j:  Stern  virtue  alone  directed  all  his  actions ; 
his  character  is  the  noblest  which  histor}'  presents,  and  is  por- 
trayed in  all  its  force  and  beauty  by  Mr.  Fox. 

llie  poem  commences  with  a  soliloquy  of  Demosthenes,  fled 
for  refuge  to  the  temple  of  Neptune,  lamenting  the  ingratitude 
of  his  country  to  its  patriots,  Aristides,  Themistoctes,  Pau- 
sanias,  and  it^schylus. 

We  are  sure  that  our  classical  readers  will  think  with  as  that 
the  character  of  JEschylus  is  well  given  in  the  following  lines: — 

'*  Then,  in  the  highest  verse, 
Recording,  not  unconscious  of  his  own, 
His  country's  fame,  invok*d  the  Tragic  Muse, 
Exalting  virtue  and  denouncing  crime. 
And  dignifying  mind  with  noble  thought, 
That  amidst  suffering,  pain  and  woe,  preferr*d 
The  right,  though  link'd  with  ruin,  to  disgrace ; 
Creator  and  adomer  of  the  Stage, 
At  once  made  perfect  by  his  genius  vast; 
Which,  like  a  meteor  blazing  in  the  Heav  n, 
Excited  awe  and  wonder  amongst  men, 
Shedding  on  these  its  intellectual  light : 
And  shaking  guilty  souls  with  terror  new ; 
But  to  the  virtuous  shone  a  star  of  hope, 
And  augury  of  human  excellence." — pp.  2-3. 

The  orator  sees,  in  his  mind's  eye,  Athens,  her  temples  and 
edifices — the  Acropolis,  the  Propyla?a,  and  the  Bema — from 
which  he  launched  the  thunders  of  his  eloquence,  roused  his 
torpid  countrymen,  arrested  the  progress  of  rhilip,and  crowned 
himself  with  glory. 

•  We  rtfcommoDd  to  our  ivadcrs  "  Die  Bcredft«imkeit  due  Tugcnd,"  by  Tbe- 
remcn  (Rcrlin,  1837),  to  prove  that  pure  elofiucncc  is  the  instrument  of  virtue. 

f  *' Chains  of  reasoning;,  examples  of  fine  argumentation  are  emlculated  to  pro- 
duce  their  efiV'ct  upon  a  far  nicer,  a  more  confined,  and  a  more  select  andienoe.** 
says  Lord  Brougham,  speaking  of  Demosthenes.  Attic  orators,  and  attic  anoU 
ence!  !  !  His  lordship  diverts  the  House  of  Lords,  but,  we  assure  him,  be  hM 
EQCALLT  AMrsED  the  SCHOLARS  of  iiermanv. 

X  The  ebarge  of  receiving  a  bribe  is  triumphantly  ovcrthrowp  by  Pawtaniai, 
by  the  very  learned  Professor  Becker  (a  translation  of  whose  valuable  **Life  of 
Demosthenes/*  and  the  works  necessary  to  understand  him,  will  shortly  be 
before  the  public),  by  Professors  Niebuhr  and  Heeren,  and  by  WctleffiBaaB« 
Professor  of  Eloquence  at  I^ipsio,  and  author  of  the  best  work  on  the  blitttry  of 
eloquence,  "  Gescbichtc  der  Uercdsamkeit"  Uipzig,  182a. 
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"  I  at  least 
Vanquish*d  by  treason,  rather  than  Antipater, 
If  doom'd  to  perish  by  his  emissaries, 
Shall  die  within  the  sight  of  these  ;  may  fix 
My  last  regard  upon  Athena's  shrine, 
Inviolate,  unrivalFd,  that  adorns  ^ 

Her  old  Ceeropian,  fam*d  Acropolis, 
And  catch  the  radiance  of  Minerva's  helmet, 
Emblem  of  Glory,  wrought  with  Asian  spoil. 
That  often,  darting  on  my  eye,  before. 
Shot  inspiration  to  my  heart,  when  rising 
Above  the  listening  and  excited  throng, 
From  the  proud  Bema,  I  address'd  the  people, 
And  won  their  universal  plaudits.     Dying 
E'en  here,  I  may  admire  those  purple  hills, 
Those  groves  of  fertile  olive,  her  best  gift. 
Of  which  the  yellow  honours  often  crown 
The  temples  of  her  champions ;  hence  may  view 
The  Propylaea  chaste,  superb  approach 
To  the  fair  Parthenon,  and  shrine  of  Polias ; 
And,  if  I  may  not  with  the  visual  orb 
Behold  the  Pnyx,  lov'd  scene  of  glory  past. 
Whence  I  made  Philip  tremble  on  his  throne, 
Familiar  objects  round  it  and  above. 
Can  to  my  mind  recall  the  triumphs  gain'd." — pp.  4-5. 

These  are  really  beautiful  verses.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
speech  the  priestess  assures  him  of  safety  in  the  temple  of  the 
Ocean  God.  The  chorus  which  follows  is  in  the  true  spirit  of 
the  ancient  chorus — simple,  concise,  grand,  and  impressive; 
for  it  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  book  itself. 

The  description  of  the  war-horse*  shows  how  well  Mr.  Fox 
can  feel  the  inspiration  of  the  Sacred  muse. 

"  Thou  from  earth 
Didst  cause  to  spring  the  proud  and  generous  steed, 
With  terrible  nostril,  mane  in  thunder  clad, 
In  battle  whirling  the  dread  car  along 
Through  hostile  ranks,  of  yore,  and  bearing  now 
His  rider,  Centaur-taught.     With  ear  erect 
He  lists  rejoicing  to  the  trumpet  s  voice. 
Regardless  of  war's  horrors  ;  and  where  Mars 
And  fierce  Bellona  tread  with  bloody  step 
Rages  indignant.     Or  triumphantly 
Moves  with  th*  Athenian  people,  when  they  go 

•  A  fine  imitation  of  Jo6,  (c.  xxxix.)  v.  24  of  which  is  wrongly  translated  in. t]^e 
Anglican  version  :  "  Neither  believeth  he  that  is  the  sound  of  the  trumpet."  It 
should  be,  **  standeth  not  still,"  as  it  is  translated  b>  Profe&sors  Lee  of  Cam- 
bridge and  Umbreit  of  Heidelberg. 
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Once  in  the  year  to  yonder  beauteous  shrine, 
That  crowns  th'  Acropolis,  with  haughty  mien 
Champing  his  frothy  bit,  curvetting  high, 
With  neck  and  hoof  superb.'* — pp.  8-9. 

The  great  masterpiece  of  Demosthenes'  skill  as  a  statesman 
— the  greatiest*  act  of  diplomacy  achieved,  in  ancient  or  modem 
times,  by  eloquence  alone, — which  united  two  hostile  states, 
led  them  into  the  field  to  fight  for  liberty, — ^^  confounded 
Philip's  schemes,  checked  his  advancing  step,  overthrew  his 
counsel,  set  his  influence  at  nought,"  and  would  have  van- 
quished him,  had  the  General  been  only  equal  to  the  Orator, — 
concludes  the  third  chorus. 

He  then  contrasts  his  inten;rity  with  the  venality  of  De- 
mades  and  ^schines.  The  first  name  is  generally,  as  Mr. 
Fox  observes,  marked  with  the  short  ana  wrong  quantity. 
He  gives  all  the  authorities  to  be  consulted  respecting  an 
orator,  perhaps  the  greatest  for  extemporaneous  eloquence ; — 
a  common  sailor,  self-taught,  and  rising,  by  the  force  of  his 
genius,  to  compete  with  Demosthenes,  and  to  be  estimated 
even  above  him.  Theophrastus  said  he  thought  Demosthenes 
worthy  of  Athens,  but  Demades  above  it.f 

The  orator  then  lays  down  to  repose,  and  in  a  noble  burst 
of  lyrical  poetry  and  eloquence  the  priestess  sings  the  praise 
of  the  Grecian  patriots.  Demosthenes  then  awakes,  and  tells 
the  ominous  dream  which  he  has  had,  '' contending  with 
Archias,  who  frowned  with  looks  of  scornful  anger  and  re* 
venge.  We  shall  give  the  speech,  as  it  is  perfectly  attic  for 
grace  of  expression  and  harmony  of  numbers  :  the  last  lines 
are  particularly  beautiful. 

'*  How  strange  a  power  is  sleep,  how  like  to  death ; 

*  "  Was  musste  dazu  gehbren  ein  Bundniss  %vl  stande  zu  bringen,  wie  er  ■!• 
wiederholt  zu  Stande  gebracbt  hat  ?  Welche  Kunst  die  leitenden  Miinner  la 
gewinnen,  und  iiberhaupt  die  Menschcn  zu  behandcln.  Ihm  gegeniiber  thindfn 
vielmehr  die  Manner,  die  iiber  alios,  was  die  Ilabsuoht  und  die  Ehnacht  reiicn 
kann,  zu  Tcrfiigcn  batten.  Was  hat  er  diesen  entgegcn  zu  tetzen,  aliteiiM 
Talente,  seine  Thatigkeit  und  seinen  Mutb  V* — Herren. 

"f  We  believe  Doctor  Kiesling  has  published  some  additional  flvgmentt  of 
Demades,  with  those  of  Hjperides,  in  addition  to  those  collected  by  Lbardj  and 
Pluygers.  Mr.  Fox,  in  p.  29,  has  given  us  one  of  Demades*  prompt  and  witty 
reproofs,  which  awed  Philip  even  in  the  intoxication  of  victory,  and  made  bim  the 
monarch's  friend.  The  style  of  Demades  is  perfectly  described  by  Demetrivi 
Pbalareus: — *'  Tltpi  fiir  ovv  ri}C  «^r;/Jur»iM  htvor^roQ  apKti  rotfavra.  Kai  rot 
ivouffiic  tI  iTte^Xict  ">i  ovk  Ivftifiifrov  uaXa.  tvim  ytkp  n  Kai  iroiqricdv  rw 
Ti^ei  tiys  irotrirtKbv  t)  aXXi}yopia  Kai  v:rtp^\t)  raj  tftpatrtQ  iroiqriicoy  it  Micror 
KktfiwfiaQ. — lie  Eloc.  Apopth.  30-1.  We  believe  these  fragments  will  be  CJ^CD  to 
the  public  in  the  notes  to  a  translation  of  Westermann*t  "  Hiitoij  of  Oicoiaii 
and  Roman  Eloqaence,"  which  will  shortly  be  pubHshfc*. 
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The  greatest  poet  calls  him  Death's  twin  brother ! 
And  then  th'  ominous  dream^  that  oft  invades 
Our  rest,  especially  when  danger  threatens ; 
For  whilst  the  body  sleeps,  the  mind  awake, 
All  spirit,  and  unclogg*d  of  its  terrene 
Companion,  in  the  realms  of  time  and  space 
Excurses,  and  for  glimmerings  of  its  lot 
And  that  of  its  poor  tenement  on  earth, 
Itself  immortal,  peeps  into  eternity. 
E'en  now  I  dream'd,  that  in  the  theatre 
With  Archias  I  contended  for  the  prize, 
And  gain'd  the  plaudits  of  our  citizens. 
Winning  the  victor  s  crown ;  but  still  methought 
Something  was  absent  from  my  well-eam'd  fame ; 
Inferior  being  th'  adornment  of  the  place. 
The  dresses  unbecoming,  the  machinery 
Far  from  convenient ;  and  the  chorus  sang 
With  voices  inharmonious.     Archias  frown'd 
With  looks  of  scornful  anger  and  revenge : 
There  must  be  more  in  this  than  was  apparent ; — 
Danger  impends.     But  radiant  Hyperion 
Ushers  the  cheerful  day,  perhaps  to  me 
For  the  last  time.     A  light  of  gold  and  purple. 
From  the  far  east,  streams  on  the  Parthenon, — 
Crowning  its  marble  roof  with  a  proud  halo. 
Like  that  of  Glory,  which  adorn'd  my  brow. 
When  I  o'ercame  that  sailor-orator, 
Demades,  my  most  formidable  rival ; 
Whose  tongue,  facetiously  severe,  undid 
Often  the  web  laborious  thought  had  spun. 
And,  although  dissolute,  a  tyrants  wrath 
Demades  brav'd ;  from  ChaBronea's  fight 
Led  captive  to  the  presence  of  the  king, 
When  Philip  had  the  meanness  to  insult 
His  prisoners  bound,  before  him,  thus  Demades 
Reprov'd  him  wisely :  *  Monarch,  grac'd  by  Jove 
With  Agamemnon's  features,  thy  behaviour 
Proves  that  thou  hast  the  spirit  of  Thersites.' 

*'  Beneath  the  eye  of  wakening  Phoebus,  glows 
Remote  Citheron.     I  perceive  the  breeze. 
Full  often  welcom'd  as  the  morning  dawn'd. 
And,  wandering  early  forth,  from  Lycabettus, 
I  caught,  as  now,  the  first  glad  solar  ray  ; 
Imbibing  health  and  joyance  at  the  view 
Of  mountain,  ocean,  temple,  grove,  and  stream, 
Crown'd  with  the  shadowy  glories  of  the  past, 
In  one  unrivall'd  landscape  spread  before  me, 
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And  bath'd  in  a  pure  flood  of  cloudless  light : 

Such  the  enchantment  of  our  Attic  clime : 

Its  atmosphere  elastic  cheers  the  spirits, 

Its  serene  beauty  sinks  into  the  mind. 

And  makes  Elysium  there.    But  I  no  more 

May  breathe  the  mountain  air,  nor  seek  repose 

From  day's  too  fervent  beam  beneath  the  shade 

Of  spreading  platanus,  or  clustering  vine. 

Mingled  with  the  pomegranate's  blossom  fiur ; 

Or  scented  almond  flower  and  pendant  fig ; 

Nor  lonely  watch  the  plaintive  nightingale. 

Daughter  of  Pandarus,  on  tlie  rose-bough, — 

With  tuneful  throat  and  agitated  wing, 

Mellifluous  pouring  forth  her  heart  in  grief 

For  the  lost  Itylus :  nor  may  I  pace 

With  Plato's  spirit  ancient  Academe, 

Nor  walk  with  Aristotle  in  Lyceum  ; 

Nor  climb  again  to  lov'd  Athena*s  shrine, — 

Cut  off  from  human  joy,  and  on  the  brink 

Standing  of  time.    'The  destin'd  hour  is  nigh. 

I  feel,  I  feel,  that  ebbing  back  from  life; 

The  waters  of  eternity  approach 

To  bear  me  with  them  on  their  refluent  tide." — pp.  28-Sl. 

Archias,  with  armed  Thracians,  now  enter  the  temple,  and 
the  chorus  warn  him  against  violating  its  sanctity.  He  en- 
deavours to  persuade  Demosthenes  to  leave  it,  and  follow  him 
to  Antipater.  The  patriot  rejects  his  offers  with  sarcaBm  and 
indignation.     We  shall  quote — 

*^  Long  have  I  known  thee,  Archias,  as  actor 
Upon  the  stage  of  Athens :  thou  art  still 
An  actor,  in  this  occupation  new 
Of  treason  to  thy  country.     I  will  not 
Confide  in  thesis  profe:^sions.     Thinkest  thou 
Thee  and  our  citizens  I  know  not  well  ? 
Alas,  the  gold  of  Philip  and  Antipater 
Had  not  subdued  vour  souls  froeborn,  unices 
Licentiousness  and  luxury  had  dehas'd. 
Now  arc  you  slaves  indeed,  mure  than  the  Helots,*- 
More  than  the  vilest  wretches  that  crouch  down 
Before  the  throne  of  Persia  :  for,  conipoird 
By  force,  or  siul  inheritance,  these  In^nd 
The  servile  knee, — not  willingly,  as  thou  : 
Who  wouldst,  in  search  of  gold,  lick  up  the  dust 
On  which  a  tyrant  treads,  with  sandall'd  foot. 
That  fatal  metal  in  his  hand  can  burst 
The  gates  of  citii^s,  and  with  ease  o'erthrow 
Opposing  nionarclis.     C?oId  is  freedom's  banc: 
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Then  how  may  Buch  as  thou  resist  its  touch, 
Nameless  and  soulless  being,  whose  delights 
Rise  not  above  thy  sensual  wants.     To  be 
Fed  at  his  table,  deck'd  in  costly  robes, 
And,  for  the  boon  conferr'd,  before  his  throne 
Submissively  to  listen,  thou  art  prompt, — 
Reckless  of  Grecian  liberty  or  fame ; 
And,  like  the  brute  creation,  art  content 
To  perish  unregarded,  if  thou  may'st 
Riot,  as  they,  in  hourly  fruition.**— p.  34-35. 

The  priestess  interposes  to  moderate  his  wrath ;  but  De- 
mosthenes again  upbraids  the  traitor,  Archias  expresses  his 
surprise  at  Demosthenes  defying  the  king  of  Macedonia.  The 
chorus  again  advise  Archias  to  withdraw.  The  priestess  joins 
in  their  prayer  for  chastisement  of  his  audacious  sacrilege,  and 
implores  the  vengeance  of  the  insulted  divinity.  Demosthenes 
now  resolves  to  die.  Archias  urges  his  departure.  He  re- 
quests a  moment's  delay,  and  declares  his  determination  not 
to  sell  his  honour.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  he  swallows 
the  poison.  Archias  reproaches  him  for  pusillanimity.  The 
orator,  aware  of  his  approaching  death,  strong  in  conscious 
virtue,  recounts  the  many  and  great  deeds  he  achieved  for 
Athens,  and  repels  the  charge  of  bribery.  Here  the  greatest 
of  orators  and  patriots  expires. 

A  chorus  cbaunts  the  praise  of  Demosthenes,  justly  ob- 
serving— 

"  His  eloquence. 
If  sought,  may  only  in  himself  be  found, 
Like  gold  which  shines  less  brightly  when  alloy'd.'* 

To  those  who  love  Demosthenes,  and  who  have  made  him  the 
study  of  their  lives,  our  citing  this  beautiful  chorus  cannot  but 
be  pleasing.  Mr.  Fox  has  placed  Demosthenes  in  Elysium, 
between  Homer*  and  Thucydides ;  the  latter  of  whom  he  copied 
eight  times,  and  whom  he  so  much  resembles  in  his  Olynthiacs. 

''  Behold  he  dies, 
Archias ;  escap*d  from  tyranny  and  chains. 
The  man  who  rul'd  th*  Athenian  multitude 
By  the  proud  mastery  of  his  Siren  tongue, 

Long  disciplin'd 

*  The  celebrated  figure,  * Avix^^'^'^^^t  ii^  P-  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^h  volume  of  bis  speeches, 
Lord  Brougbam  bungles  to  make  out  It  was  suggested  by  Homer.  His  Lordship 
talks  of  Ulpian.  A  wee  bit  of  a  mistake.  It  was  Zosinms,  not  Ulpiany  who 
wrote  the  Commentary  on  Demosthenes.  He  calls  Reiske  too  a  areai  authority. 
He  will  not  think  so,  if  he  reads  Wunderlich  and  Becker.  At  it  again ! !  His 
Lordship  knows  a  little  of  many  things,  and  but  liUk  of  others. 
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In  silence  and  retirement,  to  frame 

Melodious  accents,  by  the  glimmering  lamp; 

And  ceaselessly  contended  for  the  meed 

Of  well-eam'd  fame ! 
«  •  •  ♦ 

'^  Behold  him  thus, 
Pale,  silent,  motionless !     Those  eyes  no  more 
Shall  beam  with  passion,  as  his  language  warms  ! 
Those  hands  no  more  be  rais*d,  his  words  to  aid. 
With  eloquent  gesture  !     Nor  that  lofty  brow 
Frown  with  fierce  indignation,  as  he  pours 
A  stream  of  thought,  to  wrap  the  hearers  sense 
In  wondering  admiration ;  and  along. 
Through  all  the  mazes  of  his  argument, 
Carry  the  soul  entranc*d,  not  by  tlie  power. 
Most  musical,  of  cadence,  voice,  and  words 
Alone,  but  by  the  strong  resistless  tide 
Of  reason,  that  convinced  the  list'ncr  charm'd. 

"  Hush*d  is  that  tongue, 
Alas,  for  ever,  which  bis  rival,  fam*d 
For  purity  of  diction,  and  for  grace. 
The  scarce  less  powerful  i^schiucs,  conipard 
To  the  soft  Siren's  eloquence  divine: 
Yet,  stung  by  envy,  ventur  d  to  impeach 
Before  the  Senate, — when  a  strife  arose. 
Worthy  of  two  such  giant  orators. 
Contending  for  a  prize  in  the  gi*eat  field 

Of  intellectual  war. 
But  ^schines  was  vanquished,  and  withdrew 
To  hospitable  Rhodes,  where,  in  defeat 
Magnanimous,  he  ptated  to  the  people 
His  cause  of  banishment  and  glorious  strife  ; 
Repeating  his  oration.     Then  tlie  Rhodian** 
Him  questioned  what  Demosthenes  had  said 

In  exculpation. 
The  generous  iiilschines,  in  glowing  terms, 
His  foe's  defence  related,  louder  plaudits 
Burst  from  the  listening  crowd ;  '  What,  then,'  exclatnrd 
Th'  Athenian,  *  had  your  admiration  been. 
Had  you  but  heard  and  seen  him  when  he  spoke, 
(As  though  a  lion  roar'd),  grandiloquent. 
But  musical  as  is  Apollos  lute, 
Persuasive  as  the  Siren's  witching  strain, 
Equaird  by  none,  and  envied  most  by  me  ?' 
None  can  describe,  none  ever  may  translate. 
His  words  into  their  own.    His  eloquence. 
If  sought,  may  only  in  himself  be  found, 
Like  gold,  which  shines  less  brightly  when  alloy 'd. 
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^*  Mute  are  those  lips, 
So  often  exercis'd  in  freedom's  cause ; 
That  never  any  argument  maintain'd 
But  virtue's,  never  with  a  tyrants  praise 
Were  soil'd,  or  silent  at  a  traitor's  voice. 

"  Where  shall  his  spirit  be  ? 
In  fields  of  asphodel,  or  verdant  bowers 
Of  soft  Elysium,  where  the  good  repose, 
Remote  from  care  and  woe,  enjoying  still 
The  glory  here  obtained,  and  ever  crown'd 
With  amaranth.     Methinks  I  see  him  now. 
Between  two  kindred  souls,  in  fond  discourse, 
Of  patriotism,  eloquence,  and  song. 
As  with  his  equals :  one  the  poet  king, 
Great  Melesigenes,  of  highest  fame, 
In  verse  supreme,  as  long  as  time  endures : 
I  know  him  by  the  furrows  on  his  brow, 
And  that  capacious  forehead,  largely  spread. 
On  which  enthron'd  imagination  teems 
With  new  creations,  in  its  proper  world ; — 
The  other  form,  of  less  exalted  mien. 
Walks  with  a  pace  more  measur'd  and  sedate. 
As  one  in  deepest  thought, — yet  turning  still 
Towards  our  great  orator,  a  kind  embrace 
Bestows,  as  on  a  lov'd  companion  found. 
Or  apt  disciple  of  philosophy, — 
Thucydides  his  name." — pp.  60-64. 

The  priestess  concludes  the  poem  by  ordering  the  obsequies 
to  be  performed  of  the  great  prince  of  eloquence. 

To  a  classical  reader  this  singularly  beautiful  poem  must 
have  the  highest  charms.  The  severe  taste;  the  just  por- 
traiture of  the  greatest  patriot  and  orator ;  the  noble  sentiments 
which  adorn  its  pages,  and  the  glowing  eloquence  which 
enforces  its  lofty  morality ;  the  admiration  and  love  which  the 
poet  endeavours  to  excite  and  kindle  for  patriotism;  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  felt,  and  makes  others  feel,  the  ma- 
jesty, the  virtue,  and  the  purity  of  the  character  of  Demos- 
thenes, are  so  admirable,  that  no  power  of  ours  can  enhance 
them. 

The  next  poem,  Achilles^  opens  with  the  hero,  apart  from 
the  Grecian  host,  in  stern  repose,  attended  by  his  beloved 
Pat  rod  us.  We  shall  give  the  scene,  as  well  as  the  Sang  to  the 
Harp. 

*^  On  Ilium's  field  of  combat,  shadowy  night. 
Descending  welcome,  check'd  the  rage  of  fight ; 
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Pale  Greece,  aghast,  behind  her  wall  retir*d ; 

Her  boasted  navy  seem'd  already  fir'd ; 

Hectorian  taunts  came  thick  on  every  breeze. 

Her  canvass  half-unloo8*d  to  cross  the  seas. 

But  Phrygian  watch-fires  brightly  gleaming  o'er 

The  plain,  reveal  the  vessels,  camp,  and  shore. 

What  hopes  are  left  ?     Achilles  in  his  tent 

Wills  not  to  fight,  expecting  the  event ; 

And  carnage,  glutted  with  the  slain,  might  tell 

His  prayer  for  vengeance  had  been  heard  too  welL 

If  generous  pity  e*er  his  bosom  warm, 

Pride  intervenes,  and  passions  raise  a  storm : 

Sternly  he  dooms  the  Grecian  host  and  lord 

To  perish  by  the  Trojan *s  ruthless  sword ; 

Then  clasps  in  thought  his  aged  sire  again, 

Forgetting  Troy  in  Phtliia's  tranquil  reign, 

Compounds  with  fame  for  long  inglorious  ease. 

And  vainly  dreams  pacific  sceptres  please. 

The  master- passion  triumphs ;  o'er  his  soul 

Glory  can  arrogate  supreme  control ; 

Though  memory  warn  him  that  the  Fates  afford 

Nestorean  years,  if  he  resign  the  sword, 

But  proffer  laurels,  and  an  endless  name. 

With  early  death,  if  still  he  worship  fame. 

'  To  fight,  bleed,  conquer,  perish,  be  it  mine/ 

He  cried,  '  if  dying  I  embrace  her  shrine ; 

But  ah  I  my  wrongs  forbid  this  hand  to  draw 

My  sword  for  Greece — revenge  my  only  law  I 

Ere  I  the  tyrant  join,  on  terms  of  peace. 

May  Argos  perish ;  let  my  glory  cease  I* — 

Peleides  thus  indulges  boundless  ire, 

His  mournful  comrades  in  despair  retire ; 

Fast  down  their  cheeks  in  patriotic  woe. 

For  Greece,  ill-fated  Greece,  their  sorrows  flow : 

Patroclus,  with  dejected  air,  remain'd 

In  silence,  and  his  latent  anger  rcin'd. 

The  others,  sadly  wandering  round  the  shore, 

Deplor'd  their  doom,  to  succour  Greece  no  more. 

Achilles  seiz'd  a  harp  of  silver  frame. 

And  from  his  lips  impassion'd  accents  came. 

SONG. 

'  Harp,  that  canst  quell  the  rage  of  kings  I 
Harp,  charmer  of  the  festal  board  I 
Thy  potent  shell  and  magic  strings 
Can  to  its  sheath  return  the  sword. 

When  bow'd  to  dust  before  our  ire. 
Fair  Thebe  sank,  my  prize  wert  thou  I 
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ThuB  rescued  from  consuming  fire. 
Oh,  calm  my  burning  bosom  now! 

That  thought  adds  fuel  to  the  flame  I 

From  Lyrnessus'  neighbouring  wall 
The  dark-ey'd  nymph  Briseis  came, 

Briseis  now  the  tyrant's  thrall. 

Rather  to  my  rapt  ear  renew 

The  sounds  of  conflict  scarcely  o*er. 
That  still  in  fancy,  1  may  view 

Scamander,  red  with  Grecian  gore  I 

I  joy  the  purpling  flood  to  see  I 

The  shouts  of  conquering  Troy  are  dear  I 

For  thus  avenged  I  may  be 

And  check  Atrides*  proud  career. 

Hark  I  Hectors  voice  to  heav n  ascends, 

Troy's  baleful  torches  flicker  high  I 
To-morrow,  Greece,  thy  glory  ends  I 

To-morrow  all  thy  thousands  die  I 

And  must  Peleides  here  remain, 

To  watch  the  hated  Phrygian  fire  I 
Ah  !  might  each  Argive  chief  lie  slain. 

And  Troy  by  this  strong  arm  expire  I 

Then,  like  the  pestilential  star, 

Meteorous  Chiron's  spear  should  beam, 

Unnerving  Hector's  arm  afar. 
Gorging  with  slain,  Scamander's  stream. 

As  a  young  spouse  adores  his  bride^ 

Do  I  rejoice  in  battle's  charms ; 
I  shun  the  feast,  the  dance  deride ; 

My  only  good— the  clash  of  arms. 

Vibrates  my  harp  to  notes  alone 

Which  fire  the  soul's  heroic  strain ; 
And  echoes  groan  succeeding  groan. 

Caused  by  my  honour's  endless  stain." — pp.  70-73. 

When  the  strain  has  ceased,  the  embassy  of  Ajax,  Phoenix, 
and  Ulysses  approach.  This  is  a  fine  imitation  of  Homer : 
the  speech  of  Ulysses  is  eloquent,  but  we  must  abstain  from 
quotation. 

ITie  description  of  morning,  in  the  opening  of  the  second 
Canto,  is  eflectively  given  by  a  few  masterfy  toucfaes  and 
picturesque  expressions. 

"  Aurora,  now  escaped  the  reign  of  night, 
On  Ida's  summit  pours  her  earliest  light ; 
The  mountain  with  that  golden  halo  crown'd. 
To  distant  mortals  seems  celestial  ground ; 
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But  when  emergent  from  hoar  Ocean's  reign. 

Peeps  Hyperion  o*er  the  level  main. 

His  bursting  rays  a  tide  of  glory  fling 

On  earth,  sea,  skies,  that  smiling  hail  him  king. 

All  nature  joyous  smiles,  but  abject  man. 

That  strange  exception  to  her  genctral  plan, 

Whose  erring  mind  imperious  passions  sway. 

Reluctant  reason's  dictates  to  obey. — 

A  worm,  a  reptile,  basking  in  the  hour 

Of  fortune,  or  tormented  by  her  power ; 

Elate  to-day,  to-morrow  weak  and  vile. 

He  quits  a  throne,  to  grace  a  funeral  pile ; 

Ambition's  minion  once,  now  base  and  poor, 

He  begs,  a  vagrant,  at  each  wealthy  door : 

Ardent  in  youth,  on  pleasures  bent  alone. 

He  spurns  reflection,  deems  the  world  his  own  ; 

But  learns  too  soon,  that  each  revolving  year. 

The  myrtle  wreath  and  laurel  crown  grow  sere." — pp.  80-81 . 

The  night-scene  will  give  the  unlearned  reader  a  better 
idea  of  Homer's  celebrated  description  than  Pope's  translation, 
which  we  agree  with  Dr.  Thiersch,  of  Municn,  is  too  para- 
phrastic, and  does  not  give  the  force  of — 

"  On  that  eventful  eve  chaste  Dian  rose ; 
The  silent  world  in  placid  beauty  glows  ; 
Ionian  nights  surpass  our  northern  days, 
So  pure  the  ur,  so  cloudless  Phoebe's  rays. 
In  magic  circle  each  inferior  star 
Seems  trooping  to  attend  her  glorious  car ; 
The  lovely  goddess,  through  translucent  skies, 
A  bursting  splendour  flings :  the  mountains  rise 
First  on  the  view ; — then  capes  and  distant  isles, 
And  in  the  mellow  light  hoar  ocean  smiles : 
The  oak  and  pine  reflect  a  silver  beam, 
Which  thence  descending,  quivers  on  the  stream : 
Last  are  illum'd  tlie  camp  and  martial  train. 
The  gory  arms  and  features  of  the  slain : 
On  death's  pale  visage  paler  hues  arc  shed ; 
Look  the  assistants  less  alive  tlian  dead. 
So  still,  so  hush'd,  in  a  full  tide  of  grief. 
His  mournful  friends  surround  the  Peleian  chief."  pp.  94-95. 

Mr.  Fox  concludes  his  poem  by  observing,  that  he  has 
culled  from  the  Homeric  garden.  lie  has,  however,  added  a 
choice  flower  of  his  own — the  immortal  Amaranth — in  the 
impressive  moral,  and  Christian  feeling,  which  shine  on  and 
hallow  the  subject  of  blind  Moionides. 
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The  Statue  of  Paris  evinces  the  same  polished  and  elegant 
mind  which  characterises  the  other  poems.  The  three  little' 
poems  which  follow  are  perfect  gems,  and  will  be  read  and 
admired  by  all  who  feel  and  love  beautiful  sentiment  ex- 
pressed in  beautiful  language.  We  particularly  admire  that 
to  the  RosCy  and  the  one  to  Lucy^ — the  last  stanzas  of  the 
latter  are  exquisite.     We  shall  give  the  whole. 

^*  Lucy,  on  silent  wing,  remorseless  Time 

Has  borne  again  twelve  circling  moons  away, 
Fast  hurrying  from  this  terrestrial  clime, 

Whate'er  is  great,  rich,  noble,  young,  or  gay  ! 

With  morbid,  cold,  and  yet  unsparing  hand, 

Time  sheds  fair  Flora's  wardrobe  on  the  ground ; 

Nor  sapient  Hermes,  with  his  magic  wand, 
Could  renovate  her  beauties  spread  around. 

Time  strips  of  man  the  majesty  and  power, 

His  frame  unnerves  and  shakes  his  lordly  mind ; 

Till,  evanescent,  drooping  like  a  flower. 
He  perishes,  nor  leaves  a  trace  behind. 

Time,  crumbling  temples,  overturning  thrones. 
Unbinds  victorious  laurel  from  the  brow  : 

0*er  pillar*d  roofs  and  monumental  stones, 
'Tis  Time  that  bids  oblivion's  ivy  grow. 

Lucy,  tyrannic  Time  not  yet  presumes 

To  stamp  his  impfess  on  thy  forehead  fair ; 

Love's  purple  light  thy  glowing  cheek  illumes ; 
No  wintry  hues  invade  thy  auburn  hair  1 

And  should  the  despot  cancel  all  but  love, 

Immortal  Cupid,  pois'd  on  ready  wing, 
Expands  his  golden  plumes  to  soar  above 

The  cares  and  perils  envious  Time  may  bring. 

Psyche,  the  soul's  pure  empress,  charming  still, 

Because  eternal,  can  maintain  delight, 
O'er  earthly  beauty  Time  asserts  his  skill. 

But  strives  in  vain  celestial  to  affright." 

Mr.  Fox  excels  not  merely  in  original  poems ;  in  transla- 
tions* he  is  equally  great.  It  is  but  rarely  that  the. mind  that 
loves  to  give  wings  to  its  imagination,  and  exercise  its  creative 


*  We  conceive  the  most  perfect  translatioos,  Davanzati's  *^  Tacitus,''  Yoss's 
"  Homer,"  Wieland's  "  One  Speech  of  Isocrates,"  Wolff's  "  Clouds  of  Aristo- 
phanes,'' Strombech's  *'  Tacitus  and  Sallust/'  and  Humboldt's  "  Agamemnon  of 
^sebylus."    For  our  knowledge  of  Davanzati  we  are  indebted  to  Lord  Abinger. 
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powers,  can  descend  from  its  celestial  height ;  that  the  eye 
which  glances  from  "  earth  to  heaven  '*  can  limit  its  range, 
and  confine  its  powers,  to  translation  ;  and  that  on  a  subject 
where  the  nicest  and  most  laborious  criticism  is  required — on 
a  poet  whose  meaning  is  the  most  difficult  often  to  conceive, 
from  its  brevity,  and  to  express  from  the  want  of  an  e(uiipollent 
term  in  our  comparatively  poorer  language.  Yet  mr.  Fox 
has  done  this  without  producing  a  stiir  or  harsh  translation. 
The  commentators,  we  fear,  have  not  aided  him  much  to 
elucidate  the  text ;  for  we  have  as  yet  no  adequate  edition  of 
JEschylus^ — nothing  like  the  illustrations  we  have  heard  from 
Herman  at  Leipsic,  and  Welcker  at  Bonn. 

Abresch,  Stanley,  Wellauer  and  Blomfield,  but  too  often 
disappoint  you.  Schutz's  criticisms  are  flimsy,  and  his  mode 
of  giving  connexion  and  order  to  the  choruses,  futile.  We 
cannot  praise  the  translations  of  Potter,  Symmons,  Harford, 
and  Chapman.  The  first  is  too  loose,  the  second  too  turgid, 
the  third  too  diffuse,  and  the  fourth  too  bald,  ililschylus  is  a 
poet  tliat  indeed  deserves  translation.  He  is  the  Michael 
Angelo  of  the  Grecian  stage — its  creator.  The  Tuscan  and 
the  Athenian  are  kindred  minds;  sublimity  of  conception 
and  sublimity  of  expression  belong  to  both.  Perase  the  Furien 
of  jKschyhis,  and  then  contemplate  the  Fates*  of  Michael  An- 
gelo. lake  up  the  Prometheus^  and  survey  the  Morning  an 
tfie  tomb  of  Lorenzo.^  Read  ihe  chorus  to  the  Furies^  in  the 
Eumenides,  and  look  at  the  Furies  agitating  the  bosom  of 
Lorenzo,  Both  have  the  terribUe  r/7a— the  true  sublime,  { 
which  awes  and  bows  down  the  mind.  You  tremble  whilst 
you  read  the  Agamemnon  of  ^Hschylus,  or  look  at  the  Last 
Judgment  of  Michael  Angelo. 

"  Laseiate  ogni  speranza  voi  ch  cntrate." — Dante. 

Milton,  who  felt  and  studied  the  true  sublime,  has  abun^ 
dantly  drawn  from  /Eschylus.  But  we  must  return  from 
our  excursus  on  a  subject  so  interesting  and  so  ample.  Ilie 
Agamemnon  is  Mr.  tox's  crowning  piece.  It  is  the  finest  § 
of  iEschylus'  tragedies,  but  the  most  difficult,  not  only  from 


•  Now  in  the  Pilti  Palace  at  Florence. 

•f  In  the  Church  of  St.  Lorenzo  at  Florence. 

X  We  think  the  etymon  of  the  word  is  given  by  Mr.  TaIbot»  in  hit  •*  Henna.'* 
Dr.  Parr  was  wrong. 

%  **  Unten  alien  Werken  der  Griechischen  Ruline  kommt  AWnra  dem  Agamemnon 
an  tragischer  Erhabtnhdt  yhicV—llumbMVs  TniHtlaihn  of  the  Agamtwmom  of 
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the  erroi*s  of  the  text,  but  from  the  oracular  conciseness,  the 
doubtful  meaning,  which  mysterious  prophecy  casts  over  it, 
Mr.  Fox,  however,  has  given  us  a  noble  translation  of  it  in 
English, — of  such  fidelity,  so  pure,  idiomatic,  and  racy,  that 
we  may  know  no  equal  to  it,  excepting  that  in  German  by 
Humboldt. 

We  have  now  done  our  most  arduous  but  pleasing  task, — 
a  review  of  the  finest  poems  which  have  appeared  for  many 
years.  In  this  utilitarian  age  of  steam  and  vapour,  where, 
whilst  we  are  going  on  with  our  railroads,  we  are  going  back 
in  our  learning,  it  is  rare  to  find  a  mind  which  can  think  with 
and  emulate  the  ancients — give  a  new  charm  to  classic  litera- 
ture— call  forth  the  mighty  spirits  of  Greece — bring  them, 
with  all  their  eloquence  and  genius,  before  us — create  with 
them,  copy  after  them.  Mr.  Fox,  therefore,  deserves  out 
commendation,  and  merits  our  gratitude  for  his  classical  volume 
of  poems ;  for  nothing  perfect  in  eloquence,  nothing  perfect  in 
poetry,  can  be  produced,  unless  we  love,  study,  and  imitate  the 
great  masters  of  thought  and  taste — the  ancients — 

" color  che  sanno." — Dante, 

The  classical  is  another  name  for  the  beautiful,  and  Mr. 
Fox's  volume  must  charm  all,  except  the  ignorant  without 
learning,  and  the  learned  without  taste. 


Art.  VIII. — !•  Charles  Tyrrell.     By  James. 

2.  Helen,     By  Miss  Edgworth. 

3.  Ernest  Maltravers,  S^c.     By  E.  L.  Bulwer. 

WE  resume  our  sketch  of  English  novelists,  with  the 
works  of  one  who  has  long  been  a  favourite  with  the 
public.  Mr.  James  is  a  steady,  laborious,  and  pleasing  writer, 
but  he  is  by  no  means  a  man  of  genius ;  he  bestows  considerable 
pains  upon  his  stories,  which  are  intricate,  and  carefully  and 
clearly  developed ;  his  characters  are  sufficiently  natural  and 
pleasing  to  bear  their  part  well ;  and  in  general  the  principles 
contained  in  his  novels  are  so  good,  and  their  tone  of  feeling 
so  excellent,  that  it  is  impossible  to  peruse  them  without  plea- 
sure ;  but  neither  his  characters  nor  his  scenes  dwell  upon  the 
mind;  they  do  not  strike  the  imagination,  nor  do  we  again 
recur  to  them — he  has  not  the  power  of  giving  identity  to  the 
one,  or  life-like  quickness  to  the  other;   and  this  does  not 
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arise  so  much  from  any  dullness  or  fault  in  the  conception,  as 
from  the  want  of  power  to  give  eiFect  to  his  own  ideas.  In 
his  writings  we  find  also  that  very  common  deficiency  amongst 
novel  writers, — he  has  no  dialogue — he  cannot  make  his 
people  talk ;  or,  when  they  do,  their  conversation  is  felt  to 
be  an  interruption  to  the  story — a  few  pages  that  may  be 
safely  skipped — rather  than  the  means  by  which  we  take 
most  pleasure  in  studying  to  know  them.  But  if  this 
fault  be  so  common,  why  bring  it  as  a  charge  against  Mr. 
James  ?  We  do  so,  because  this  power  of  conversation  is  so 
great  a  requisite,  that  no  one,  who  does  not  in  some  degree 
possess  it,  can  claim  the  rank  of  a  first-rate  novelist.  It  is 
this  power  of  making  his  characters  talk,  which  gives  to 
Walter  Scott's  novels  their  power  of  fascination,  and  makes 
them  delightful  even  after  we  fancy  that  we  know  them  by 
heart.  Let  any  one  take  the  speeches  of  Dandie  Dinmont, 
Dugald  Dalgetty,  Baiilio  Jarvie,  Andrew  Faii^service,  or 
twenty  others  ; — merely  their  speeches,  unconnected  with  any 
hicident,  and  consider  them  as  compositions ;  see  the  as- 
tonishing quantity  uf  ideas  and  illustrations,  some  droll,  and 
all  expressive,  drawn  from  the  individual's  own  pursuits,  the 
quaint  phrases  conveying  positive  information,  the  technical 
habits  introduced  in  them,  anrl  the  wnv  in  which  we  are  made 
to  look  at  objects  through  the  mind,  as  it  were,  of  each  par- 
ticular personage,  initil  we  see  not  only  the  contrast  in  their 
own  characters,  but  that  presented  by  the  object  in  discussion, 
under  the  different  aspects  in  which  they  are  viewing  it;  and 
the  whole  strikes  us  with  that  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous  which 
such  contrasts  will  sometimes  give  us  in  real  life — sometimes, 
but  not  often ;  for  their  salient  points  are  seldom  brought  out  in 
such  rich  relief,  even  by  nature  herself,  as  bv  this  inimitable 
author.  It  is  this  enchanting  talent,  too,  which  renders  Waller 
Scott,  in  spite  of  his  prejudices,  an  unprejudiced  writer. 
Take  every  individual  of  all  the  various  and  many  he  has 
introduced  to  us — every  individual,  at  least,  wiio  represents  a 
class, — the  hired  soldier — the  soldier,  whose  iieart  is  in  his 
cause,  the  intriguing  noble,  the  merciiant,  the  lawyer,  the 
smuggler,  the  gipsy,  the  pirate, — it  would  be  endless  to  enu- 
merate them, — the  Puritan,  the  High  Churchman,  even  the 
persecuted  Catholic  monk, — to  them  all  Walter  Scott  has 
given  words,  enabling  us  to  see  into  the  depths  of  their 
hearts,  to  read  there  their  own  views  and  feelings,  their  mo- 
tives, their  sufferings,  and  their  temptations, — something,  in 
short,  that  serves  to  exemplify  the  homely  truth,  that  **  tliere  is 
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much  to  be  said  on  all  sidesi'*  end  aecounts  for,  without  jusU- 
fying,  the  violence  of  party  strife.  And  thus,  however  much, 
in  party  questions,  prejudice  may  mislead  him  as  to  matters  of 
fact,  Walter  Scott  has  ever  been  to  human  nature  m  general^ 
and  under  ail  its  various  circumstances,  a  discerning  advocate, 
and  a  just  judge.  It  would  be  vain,  indeed,  to  expect  in  any 
other  writer,  that  combination  of  talents  which  enabled  Walter 
Scott  to  identify  himself  with  the  person  represented,  and  to 
pour  out,  through  that  medium,  all  the  stores  of  anecdote, 
and  knowledge,  and  imagery,  which  he  had  treasured  up  upon 
almost  every  subject;  but  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  .some^ 
thing  of  this  power  of  giving  life  and  Identity  to  his  characters, 
is  essential  to  every  novelist,  although  there  is  no  point  on 
which  failure  is  more  frequent.  If  we  cannot  in  this  respect 
consider  Mr.  James  as  an  exception,  yet  his  works  contain 
other  beauties  of  a  high  order, — he  has  evidently  a  delicate 
perception  of  natural  beauty,  and  easily  and  vividly  pourtrays 
It;  his  works  abound  in  descriptions,  from  which  beautinii 
paintings  might  be  made,  and  which  we  consider  equal, 
although  their  style  is  different,  to  the  far-famed  descriptions 
of  Mrs.  Radcliffe.  We  have  selected  one  of  these  passages  as 
a  specimen. 

**  The  spot  through  which  the  travellers  were  riding,  and  which 
was  a  wide  piece  of  forest  ground,  one  might  have  supposed,  from 
the  nature  of  the  scenery,  to  be  as  common  to  all  lands  as  possible ; 
but  no  such  thing, — and  any  one  who  gazed  upon  it  required  not  to 
ask  themselves  in  what  part  of  the  world  they  were.  The  road, 
which,  though  sandy,  was  smooth,  neat,  and  well  tended,  came  down 
the  slope  of  a  long  hill,  exposing  its  course  to  the  eye  for  near  a 
mile.  There  was  a  gentle  rise  on  each  side  covered  with  wood ;  but 
this  rise,  and  its  forest  burden,  did  not  advance  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  the  road  on  either  hand,  leaving  between — except  where  it 
was  interrupted  by  some  old  sand-pits — a  space  of  open  ground, 
covered  with  short  green, turf,  with  here  and  there  an  ancient  oak 
standing  forward  before  the  other  trees,  and  spreading  its  branches 
to  the  way -side.  To  the  right,  was  a  little  rivulet  gurgling  along 
the  deep  bed  it  had  worn  for  itself  amongst  the  short  grass,  in  its 
way  towards  a  considerable  river  that  flowed  through  the  valley  at 
about  two  miles  distance ;  and  on  the  left,  the  eye  might  range  far 
amidst  the  tall  separate  trees—  now,  perhaps,  lighting  upon  a  stag  at 
gaze,  or  a  fallow-deer  tripping  away  over  the  dewy  ground  as  light 
and  gracefully  as  a  lady  in  a  ball-room — till  sight  became  lost  i|i 
the  green  shade,  and  the  dim  wilderness  of  leaves  and  branchei. 
Amidst  the  scattered  oaks  in  advance  of  the  wood,  and  nestled  into 
the  dry  nooks  of  the  sand-pits,  appeared  about  half-a-dozen  dirty 
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brown  shreds  of  canvass,  none  of  which  appeared  larger  than  a 
dinner  napkin,  yet  which—  spread  over  hoops,  cross-sticks,  and  other 
contrivances — served  as  habitations  to  six  or  seven  families  of  that 
wild  and  dingy  race,  whose  existence  and  history  is  a  phenomenon, 
not  amongst  the  least  strange  of  all  the  wonderful  things  that  we 
pass  by  daily  without  investigation  or  enquiry.  At  the  mouths  of 
one  or  two  of  these  little  dwelling  places,  might  be  seen  some  gipsey 
women,  with  their  peculiar  straw  bonnets,  red  cloaks,  and  silk 
handkerchiefs ;  some  withered,  shrunk,  and  witchlike,  bore  evident 
the  traces  of  long  years  of  wandering,  exposure,  and  vicissitude; 
while  others,  with  the  warm  rose  of  health  and  youth  glowing 
through  the  golden  brown  of  their  skins,  and  their  dark  gem-like 
eyes  flashing  undimmed  by  sorrow  or  infirmity,  gave  the  beau  ideal 
of  a  beautiful  nation  long  passed  away  from  thrones  and  diCTities, 
and  left  but  as  the  fragments  of  a  wreck  dashed  to  atoms  by  the 
waves  of  the  past  At  one  point,  amidst  white  wood  ashes,  and 
many  an  unlawful  feather  from  the  plundered  cock  and  violated 
turkey,  sparkled  a  fire,  and  boiled  a  cauldron  ;  and  round  about  the 
ancient  beldame  who  presided  over  the  pot,  were  placed,  in  various 
easy  attitudes,  several  of  the  male  members  of  the  tribe — mostly 
covered  with  long  loose  great-coats,  which  bespoke  the  owners 
either  changed  or  shrunk,  A  number  of  half-naked  brats,  engaged 
in  many  a  sport,  filled  up  the  scene,  and  promised  a  sturdy  and  in- 
creasing race  of  rogues  and  vagabonds  for  after  years.  Over  the 
whole—wood,  and  road,  and  streamlet,  and  gipsey  encampment — 
was  pouring,  in  full  stream,  the  purple  light  of  evening,  with  the 
long  shadows  stretching  across,  and  marking  the  dis^tances  all  the 
way  up  the  slope  of  the  hill.  Where  an  undulation  of  the  ground, 
about  half-way  up  the  ascent,  gave  a  wider  space  of  light  than 
ordinary,  were  seen,  as  we  have  before  said,  two  strangers  riding 
slowly  down  the  road,  whose  appearance  soon  called  the  eyes  of  the 
gipsey  fraternity  upon  their  movements," — Gipsey,  vol.  L 

Mr*  James  is  eminently  a  religious  writer;  not  that  he  un- 
seasonably introduces  the  subject,  or  insists  upon  particular 
dogmas,  but  ihere  is  in  his  works  that  tone  of  feebng  which 
convinces  us  that  his  opinions  are  principles^  founded  upon 
something  superior  to  this  world's  morality ;  and  the  strain  of 
elegant  and  reflective  observation  in  which  he  indulges, — if  it 
must  be  allowed  to  hang  heavily  sometimes  upon  the  story  in 
the  shape  of  common-place  truisms — yet  often  rises  into  poe- 
tical beauty  of  thought  and  expression.  As  might  be  expected 
in  the  productions  of  so  gentle  and  liberal  n  mind,  we  seldom 
meet  with  intolerance — it  does  not  appear  even  in  his  novel  of 
The  Hugucnotsy  which  nflbrded  a  tempting  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  such  a  feeling.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  treated 
the  persecution  of  the  (rench   Protestants  (uiK>n  which  the 
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story  is  founded)  with  fairness  and  moderation.  He  has  for- 
borne to  charge  this  persecution  upon  the  religion  of  Catholics; 
— fully  admitting  that  it  was  attributable  to  political  intrigues, 
and  carried  forward  by  unworthy  agents — he  has,  in  fact,  said 
nothing  of  those  atrocities  in  which.  Catholics  would  not  fully 
concur  with  him.  But,  in  his  opinion,  as  to  the  character  of 
those  who  resisted,  he  has  fallen  into  a  mistake,  of  such  con- 
stant occurrence  amongst  Protestants,  especially  in  all  histories 
of  the  Vaudois,  that  we  shall  mention  it  here.  He  calls  them 
martyrs.  How  truly  such  a  name  could  be  applied  to  them 
in  the  old  Christian  sense  of  the  word,  we  quote  the  author 
himself  to  show :  he  makes  a  clergyman  thus  speak : — 

** '  I  have  counselled  submission  where  I  might  have  stirred  up  war. 
I  have  advised  mild  means  and  supplications,  when  the  time  for 
successful  resistance  was  pointed  out,  both  by  just  cause  for  bitter 
indignation  and  by  the  embarrassment  of  our  enemies  in  consequence 
of  their  over  ambition.  And  now  I  tell  thee,  Albert — I  tell  thee 
with  pain  and  apprehension — that  I  doubt,  that  I  much  doubt,  whe- 
ther in  so  doing  I  have  acted  right  or  wrong ;  whether  by  such  timid 
counsels  the  happy  moment  has  not  been  suffered  to  slip ;  whether 
our  enemies,  more  wise  in  their  generation  than  we  are,  have  not 
taken  advantage  of  our  forbearance,  have  not  waited  till  they  them- 
selves were  in  every  way  prepared,  and  are  now  ready  to  execute 
the  iniquitous  designs  which  have  only  been  suspended  in  conse- 
quence of  ambitious  efforts  in  other  quarters. — '  I  fear  indeed  that 
it  is  so,*  replied  the  young  Count ;  •  but,  nevertheless,  neither  you  nor 
any  other  person  has  cause  to  reproach  himself  for  such  conduct. 
Forbearance,  even  if  taken  advantage  of  by  insidious  enemies,  must 
always  be  satisfactory  to  one's  own  heart.' — *  I  know  not — I  know 
not,'  replied  the  old  man.  '  In  my  early  days,  Albert,  these  hands 
have  grasped  the  sword  in  defence  of  my  religion ;  and  we  were  then 
taught  that  resistance  to  the  will  of  those  bigots  and  tyrants,  who 
would  crush  out  the  last  spark  of  the  pure  worship  of  God^  and  sub- 
stitute in  its  place  the  gross  idolatry  which  disfigures  this  land,  was 
a  duly  to  the  Author  of  our  faith.  We  were  taught  that  resistance 
was  not  optional,  but  compulsory ;  and  that  to  our  children,  and  to 
our  brethren,  and  to  our  ancestors,  we  owed  the  same  determined, 
persevering,  uncompromising  efforts  that  were  required  from  us  by 
the  service  of  the  Lord  likewise.  We  were  taught  that  we  should 
never  surrender,  that  we  should  never  hesitate,  that  we  should  never 
compromise,  till  the  liberty  of  the  true  reformed  Church  of  France 
was  established  upon  a  sure  and  permanent  basis,  or  the  last  drop  of 
blood  in  the  veins  of  her  saints  was  poured  out  into  the  cup  of  mar- 
tyrdom. Such  were  the  doctrines  under  which  I  myself  became  a 
humble  soldier  of  the  cross.*  " —  The  Huguenots,  vol.  i. 

A  soldier,  doubtless,  but  not  under  such  doctrines  a  soldier 
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of  the  cross ;  and  that  these  doctrines  were  held,  and  were 
acted  upon,  we  know  to  be  a  fact.  Let  us  not  be  misunderstood: 
when  men  as  citizens  seek  to  recover  the  civil  rights  that  have 
been  wrested  from  them — and  freedom  of  religious  opinions  tJt 
a  civil  right — we  sympathize  with  their  indignant  feeling  and 
wish  success  to  their  just  cause.  If  the  struggle  is  carried  oil 
by  justifiable  means — that  is,  by  such  means  as  the  constitu* 
tiou  of  the  country  allows,  and  has  provided  against  such 
emergencies — and  every  defined  constitution  would  be  found 
to  contain  some  such  safeguard  against  oppression  — we  then 
applaud  the  forbearance  as  well  as  the  courage  of  the  cham- 
pions of  freedom.  Even  if  in  such  a  cause,  and,  when  stung  by 
oppression,  men  should  overstep  these  limits,  and  be  driven  to 
the  desperate  step  of  taking  up  arms  for  their  defence,  as  did 
the  French  Huguenots  and  the  Vaudois,  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  which  is  civil  war — even  then  we  would  be  slow 
to  judge  them  harshly,  blaming  their  oppressors,  and  pitying 
the  trials  to  which  human  infirmity  had  been  subjected — we 
could  even  forgive  them  their  sin  cigainst  society.  But  sliall 
we  canonize  them  for  it  ?  Shall  we  call  them  saints  and  mar- 
tyrs? If  so,  what  were  the  primitive  Christians?  They 
levied  no  armies — made  no  contentions,  though  the  means 
for  doing  so  were  not  wanting — but,  unresisting,  sealed  their 
testimony  with  their  blood,  and  left  that  glorious  type  of  mar- 
tyrdom, which  so  many  in  all  ages  of  the  Church  have  copied* 
even  to  this  day. 

We  will  not  conclude  this  notice  without  mentioning 
Charles  Tyrrell^  Mr.  James's  last  novel,  and,  we  are  inclined 
to  think,  his  best.  From  some  observations  in  the  com* 
mencement,  we  believe  the  story  to  be  founded  on  (act; 
and  certainly  there  is  an  air  of  truth  about  it  which  greatly 
rivets  the  attention.  The  career  of  a  man  whose  whole 
life  is  blighted  by  his  own  evil  passions,  is  pourtrayed  with 
great  power.  The  son  inheriting  these  evil  passions,  strw- 
gles  against  them  with  such  sincerity  and  success,  that  he 
becomes  far  more  interesting  than  the  usual  faultless  novel 
hero.  The  father  meets  death  from  the  hand  of  his  own  in- 
timate friend,  whom  he  has  insulted ;  and  the  way  in  which 
the  son  becomes  involved  in  a  suspicion  of  the  guilt,  hisflightt 
the  character  of  the  cynic  friend,  the  whole  catastrophe,  in 
short,  form  an  admir<iblv  told  and  highly  interesting  story, 
improved,  we  think,  by  being  written  in  a  simpler  and  more 
nervous  style  than  is  usual  with  this  author. 

It  is  now  our  pleasant  task  to  do  justice  to  one  of  our  ear- 
liest favourites, — one  whose  charming  works  were  the  delight 
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of  our  childhood,  and  cannot  be  read,  even  by  maturer  judg^ 
ment.  without  admiration,  possessing  as  they  do  every  requisite 
for  the  object  they  were  intended  to  accomplish — to  instruct, 
to  amuse,  and  to  draw  out,  without  injuring,  the  tender  powers 
of  the  childish  mind.  Miss  £dgeworth*s  Helen  is  worthy  of 
her  reputation,  and  we  can  scarcely  give  it  higher  praise*  All 
her  works  have  a  decided  moral  tendency ;  and  m  this,  her 
object  has  been  to  expose  the  meanness,  tlie  degradation,  and 
all  the  miseries  ensuing  upon  moral  cowardice.  This  foiling, 
forming  the  root  of  so  many  others,  Miss  Edgeworth  has  been 
always  most  anxious  to  hold  up  to  reprobation ;  she  has 
introduced  it  into  most  of  her  earlier  works,  and  has  shown 
much  ingenuity  and  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  in  the 
means  she  has  used  to  make  it  an  object  of  fear  as  well  as 
scorn  to  the  childish  mind,  and  to  bring  forward  every  human 
motive  for  the  practice  of  the  contrary  virtue.  Following  the 
same  plan,  she  has  chosen  for  her  heroine  a  sprightly,  elegant, 
warm-hearted  creature,  in  whose  hour-glass,  as  she  says  hea> 
self,  ^'  all  the  sands  are  diamond  sparks ;"  but  in  whose  heart 
her  mother  sees  "  the  one  black  spot"  which  will  spread  till 
all  the  goodness  of  her  nature,  all  the  brightness  of  her  for- 
tunes, are  blighted  by  it.  Miss  Edgeworth  has  a  most  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  her  sex,  and  she  has  shown  it  in  making 
Cecilia's  moral  cowardice  arise  from  no  false  pride — no  love 
of  wealth,  station,  or  fame — but  from  her  affections, — the 
source  of  all  a  woman's  strength,  and  all  her  weakness.  Her 
husband,  before  marriage,  has  required  to  know  whether  or 
not  she  had  ever  loved  another ;  entertaining  a  fear  that  mar- 
riages were  not  happy  where  such  had  been  the  case.  Fearing 
to  lose  him — conscious  that  she  had  never  felt  love  in  its  true 
sense,  except  for  him —  she  conceals  from  him  a  very  decided 
flirtation  she  has  carried  on—  instigated  partly  by  coquetry, 
and  partly  by  a  real  liking  for  him — with  a  certain  Colonel 
D'Aubigny ;  and  she  marries  General  Clarendon,  the  object 
of  her  heart's  warmest  devotion.  Months  pass  away  :  Cecilia, 
the  brightest  and  happiest  of  her  sex,  gives  but  faint  indica- 
tions of  the  defect  inherent  in  her  nature.  She  welcomes  to 
her  home,  with  generous  affection,  the  friend  of  her  youth, 
Helen,  in  whose  gentle,  timid,  retiring  character,  lies  dormant 
all  the  "truth"  that  is  wanting  in  her  friend.  Tlie  com- 
mencement of  the  story  is  so  uneventful — employed  so  much 
in  preparing  the  way  for  her  plot,  and  making  the  characters 
known,  that  it  would  have  been  wearisome  in  other  hands  than 
Miss  Edgeworth's.     She  has  diversified  it  with  pleasing  though 
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triyial  incidents,  sprightly  badinage^  and  much  real  know- 
ledge of  the  world  and  of  human  nature ;  yet,  even  in  spite  of 
this,  we  grow  tired  occasionally  of  the  desire  to  make  her  per- 
sonages be  always  teaching  or  always  learning ;  a  little  touch, 
in  short,  of  the  pedantry  of  the  instructress.  But  these  minor 
defects  disappear  when  the  business  of  the  plot  comm^ices. 
By  the  malice  of  a  disgraced  servant,  Cecilia^s  imprudent, 
almost  forgotten,  letters  to  Colonel  D*  Aubigny,  are  recovered, 
and  sent  under  cover  to  her  husband.  Aware  of  what  the 
packet  contains,  she  dares  not  meet  detection ;  and,  availing 
herself  of  a  resemblance  in  their  hand-writing,  and  of  other 
accidental  circumstances,  she  prevails  with  Helen  to  allow  the 
letters — written  under  a  feigned  name,  playfully  adopted — to 
be  considered  by  the  General  as  hers.  Ladv  Cecilia  must 
plead  her  own  excuse  in  her  own  words;  they  beautifully 
describe  the  awe  which  the  stronger  nature  impresses  upon 
the  weaker,  and  the  deep  tenderness  which  makes  the  fear  of 
giving  pain  predominant  over  every  selfish  sensation,  even  at 
such  a  trying  moment. 

''  What  has  happened  ?  Tell  me  cleaily,  my  dear  Cecilia,  and 
quickly,  for  I  must  go  to  General  ClarendoD  ;  he  has  desired  lo  see 
me  as  sood  as  I  can,  after  seeing  you." 

''  I  know,  I  know,**  said  Cecilia;  '*  but  he  will  allow  time,  and 
you  had  better  be  some  time  with  me,  for  he  thinks  I  have  all  to 
explain  to  you  this  morning ;  and  so  I  have  a  great  deal  to  say  lo 
you.  Sit  down  quietly.  Oh,  if  you  knew  how  I  have  been  agitated  I 
I  am  hardly  able  yet  to  tell  anything  righUy.**  She  threw  heraelf 
back  on  the  pillows,  and  drew  a  long  breath,  as  if  to  relieve  the 
oppression  of  mind  and  body.    '<  Now  I  think  I  can  tell  you.** 

'*  Then  do,  my  dear  Cecilia — all — pray  do ;  and  exacdy.  Oh« 
Cecilia,  tell  me  all." 

'*  Every  word,  every  look,  to  the  utmost,  as  far  as  I  can  recoUed, 
as  if  you  had  been  present.  Give  me  your  hand,  Helen.  How  oool 
you  are — delightful  I     But  how  you  tremble  I'* 

^  Never  mind/'  said  Helen  ;  ^  but  how  burning  hot  your  hand  is  !* 

"  No  matter.  If  ever  I  am  well  or  happy  again  in  this  world, 
Helen,  I  shall  owe  it  to  you.  After  I  left  you,  I  found  the  General 
fast  asleep.  I  do  not  believe  he  had  ever  awoke.  I  lay  awake  for 
hours;  till  past  live  in  the  morning  I  was  wide  awake<— feverish. 
But,  can  you  conceive  it  ?  just  then,  when  I  was  most  anxious  to  be 
awake,  when  I  knew  there  was  but  one  hour — not  so  much — tilt  he 
would  awake  and  read  that  packet,  I  felt  an  irresistible  sleepincM 
come  over  me :  I  tumo<l  and  tunicd,  and  triiHl  to  keep  my  eyes 
open,  and  pulled  and  pinched  my  fingers ;  but  all  would  not  do,  and 
1  fell  asleep,  drcaniin<;  that  I  was  awake :  and  how  long  I  slept  I 
rannot  tell  you,  so  deep,  :>o  dead  aslei*p  I  must  have  been.     But  the 
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instant  I  did  awake,  I  started  up,  and  drew  back  the  cartain,  and  I 
saw — Oh,  Helen  I  there  was  Clarendon,  dressed,  standing  with  his 
arms  folded,  a  letter  open,  hanging  upon  his  hand ;  his  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  me,  waiting,  watching  for  my  first  look.  He  saw  me  glance 
at  the  letter  in  his  hand,  and  then  at  the  packet  on  the  table,  near 
the  bed.  For  an  instant  neither  of  us  spoke.  I  could  not  move — 
nor  exclaim,  even ;  but  surprised,  terrified,  he  must  have  seen  I  was* 
As  I  leaned  forward,  holding  by  the  curtains,  he  pulled  one  of  them 
suddenly  back,  threw  open  the  shutters,  and  the  full  glare  was  upon 
my  face.  I  shut  my  eyes, — I  could  not  help  it, — and  shrank ;  but 
gathering  strength  from  absolute  terror  of  his  silence,  I  spoke.  I 
asked,  <  For  Heaven  s  sake.  Clarendon,  what  is  the  matter  ?  Why 
do  you  look  so  ?'  Oh,  that  look  of  his  I  Still  fixed  on  me ;  the  same 
as  I  once  saw  before  we  were  married — once,  and  but  once — when 
he  came  from  my  mother  to  me  about  this  man.  Well,  I  put  my 
hands  before  my  eyes ;  he  stepped  forward,  drew  them  down,  and 
placed  the  open  letter  before  me ;  and  then  asked  me,  in  a  terrible 
sort  of. suppressed  voice,  *  Cecilia,  whose  writing  is  this?'  The 
writing  was  before  my  eyes,  but  I  literally  could  not  see  it ;  it  was 
all  a  sort  of  maze.  He  saw  I  could  not  read  it,  and  calmly  bade 
me  *  Take  time, — examine  :  is  it  a  forgery  ?'  A  forgery  I  That 
had  never  crossed  my  mind ;  and  for  an  instant  I  was  tempted  to 
say  it  was ;  but  quickly  I  saw  that  would  not  do :  there  was  the 
miniature,  and  that  could  not  be  a  forgery.     *  No,*  I  answered^ 

*  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  forgery.' — *  What,  then  ?'  said  he,  so  hastily, 
that  I  could  hardly  hear ;  and  before  I  could  think  what  to  answer^ 
he  said, '  I  must  see  Lady  Davenant.'  He  stepped  towards  the  bell; 
I  threw  myself  upon  his  arm :  *  Good  Heavens  I  do  not,  Clarendoq^ 
if  you  are  not  out  of  your  senses-*—*  I  am  not  out  of  my  senses, 
Cecilia ;  I  am  perfectly  calm :  answer  me  one  word  only, — is  this 
your  writing  ?*   Oh  I  my  dear  Helen,  then  it  was  that  you  saved  me*** 

« I  r 

"  Yes ;  forgive  me,  Helen  :  I  answered,  *  There  is  a  handwriting 
so  like,  that  you  can  never  tell  it  from  mine.  Ask  me  no  more, 
Clarendon,'  I  said.  I  saw  a  flash  of  light,  as  it  were,  come  across 
his  face :  it  was  hope, — but  still  it  was  not  certainty.  I  saw  this. 
Oh,  how  quick  one  sees.  He  pointed  to  the  first  words  of  the 
letter,  held  his  finger  under  them,  and  his  hand  trembled, — think  of 
his  hand  trembling  I  '  Read,'  he  said  ;  and  I  read.  How  I  brought 
myself  to  pronounce  the  words,  I  cannot  imagine.  I  read  what,  as 
I  hope  for  mercy,  T  had  no  recollection  of  ever  having  written,— 

*  My  dear,  too  dear  Henry.' — *  Colonel  D'Aubigny  ?'  sfud  the 
General.  I  answered,  '  Yes.'  He  looked  astonished  at  my  self- 
possession  ;  and  so  was  I.  For  another  instant  his  finger  rested, 
pressing  down  there,  under  the  words,  and  his  eyes  on  my  face,  as 
if  he  would  have  read  into  my  soul.  *  Ask  me  no  more,*  I  repeated, 
scarcely  able  to  speak ;  and  something  I  said,  I  believe,  about  honour, 
and  not  betraying  you.     He  turned  to  the  signature,  and,  putting 
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his  hand  down  upon  \i,  asked,  *  What  name  is  signed  to  this  letter?* 
I  answered,  '  I  have  seen  —I  know — I  believe  it  is  *  Emma.' — •  You 
knew,  then,  of  this  correspondence  ?*  was  his  next  question.  I  con- 
fessed I  did.  He  said  that  was  wrong,  <  but  quite  a  different  a&ir 
from  having  been  engaged  in  it  myself,  or  some  such  word.  His 
countenance  cleared ;  that  pale  look  of  the  forehead,  the  fixed  par- 
pose  of  the  eye,  changed.  Oh  I  I  could  see :  I  understood  it  all 
with  half  a  glance— saw  the  natural  colour  coming  back,  and  ten- 
derness for  me  returning,  yet  some  doubt  lingering  stilL  He  stood, 
and  I  heard  some  half-finished  sentences.  He  said  that  you  must 
have  been  very  young  at  that  time ;  I  said,  *  Yes,  very  young.' — 
*  And  the  man  was  a  most  artful  man/  he  observed.  I  said,  *  Yes, 
very  artful.'    That  ^-as  tnie,  I  am  sure.  #  ♦  ♦ 

Then  he  asked  me  how  I  came  to  paint  this  picture  for  this  man  ? 
I  answered — Oh,  how  happy  then  it  was  for  me  that  I  could  tell  the 
whole  truth  about  that,  at  least  I — I  answered,  that  I  did  not  do  the 
picture  for  Colonel  D'Aubigny  ;  tliat  he  stole  it  from  my  portfolio^ 
and  that  we  both  did  what  we  could  to  get  it  back  again  frqm  him^ 
but  could  not ;  and  that  you  even  wanted  me  to  tell  my  mother,  but 
of  that  I  was  afraid.  And  Clarendon  said,  '  You  were  wrong  there» 
my  dear  Cecilia.'  I  was  so  touched  when  I  heard  him  call  lae  his 
dear  Cecilia  again,  and  in  his  own  dear  voice,  that  I  burst  into  teuv. 
That  was  a  great  relief  to  me ;  and  I  kept  saying,  over  and  over 
again,  that  I  was  wrong,  very  wrong,  indeed  !  And  then  he  kneded 
down  beside  me ;  and  I  so  felt  his  tenderness,  his  confiding  love  for 
me — for  me,  unworthy  as  I  am."  The  tears  streamed  from  Lady 
Cecilia's  eyes  as  she  spoke.     "  Quite  unworthy  !" 

*'  Noy  no ;  not  quite  unwortliy,"  said  Helen.  "  My  poor,  deer 
Cecilia,  what  you  must  have  felt  I" 

"  Once,"  continued  Cecilia ;  "  once,  Helen,  as  my  head  was 
on  his  shoulder,  my  face  hid,  I  felt  so  much  love,  so  much 
and  knowing  I  had  done  nothing  really  bad — I  was  templed  to 
whisper  all  in  his  ear.  I  felt  I  should  be  so  much  happier  for  ever 
— ever — if  I  could  !' 

^  Oh,  that  you  had  !  I  would  give  anything  upon  earth,  for  yamr 
sake,  that  you  had." 

"  Helen,  I  could  not — I  could  not.  It  was  too  late.  I  should 
have  been  undone,  if  I  had  breathed  but  a  word.  When  he  even 
suspected  the  truth  I  that  look,  that  voice,  was  so  terrible.  To  see 
it — hear  it  again  I  I  could  not  Oh,  Helen,  it  would  have  been 
utter  ruin — madness  I" — Helen,  vol.  ii. 

As  might  be  supposed,  the  involvement  does  not  end  here. 
The  letters  (which  nave  been  copied)  appear  in  print,-— th^ 
are  attributed  to  Helen,  whose  reputation  is  attacked ;  hm 
lover  fights  a  duel  in  her  defence,  and  is  obliged  to  fly  the 
kingdom.  The  General  buys  up  the  libellous  work  ;  but  die* 
gusted  hv   wliat  appears   to  he    Helenas   prevarioations»   he 
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refuses  to  sanction  her  marriage  with  Iiis  ward,  and  shHeaveer 
his  house,  in  honourable  banishment,  to  stay  with  his  sister, 
who  has  warmly  espoused  her  cause.     The  return,  from  a 
distant  country,  of  Lady   Davenant,  Cecilia's  clear-sighted 
mother,  and  Helenas  steady  friend,  brings  on  the  denouement : 
dying  of  a  mortal  disease,  she  demands  to  see  her  family 
united,  and  in  their  changed  aspect  and  demeanour,  recognizes 
the  fulfilment  of  her  own  prophecy, — that  the  black  spot 
had  spread.     Of  the  whole  work,  no  part  is  more  admirable 
than    Lady    Cecilia's    confession, — the  entanglement    which 
gradually  thickens  around  her — her  increasing  boldness  and 
success  in  deception  as  her  terrors  wear  off,  and  then  the  re- 
action of  the  mind— her  scorn  of  herself— her  gi'owing  coldness 
even  for  the  objects  of  her  dearest  affection,  conscious  as 
she  is,  that  they  ought  and  will  one  day  despise  and  hate 
her — until  at   lengtli,  worn   out  by  remorse,  anxiety,   and 
despair,  the  mind  throws  off  the  unnatural  weight  that  presses 
upon  it,  and  recovers  at  once  its  freedom  and  its  uprightness. 
There  could  not  be  a  keener  perception  of  these  moral  truths, 
nor  could  they  have  been  more  powerfully  enforced ;  but  to 
their  effect  upon  the  mind,  there  is  wanting  that  one  great 
requisite,  which  Miss  Edgeworth's  works  have  always  wanted, 
and  without  which  all  systems  of  morality  are  like  an  arch 
without  the  key-stone, — a  motive  of  sufficient  power  to  control 
the  passions,  and  which  must,  therefore,  be  superior  to,  and 
independent  of,  them.     Let  Miss  Edgeworth  look  upon  the 
conflict  she  has  herself  described,  and  ask  herself,  now  she 
propo5;es  to  meet  and  overpower  the  influence  of  love  and 
fear — the  two  strongest  passions  of  our  nature — in  a  person 
who  not  having  moral  courage  by  nature,  would  require  some- 
thing in  its  stead  to  give  her  strength.     What  is  proposed  to 
her?     An  abstract  love  of  truth,   which   the  heart  would 
scarcely  listen  to  at  such  moments,  when  falsehood  seemed  its 
only  and  ready  refuge,  and  fear  of  ulterior  evils,  which  must 
of  necessity  be  overpowered  by  the  present  and  more  pressing 
terror ;   neither  of  these  motives  would  be  available  to  supply 
strength  where  it  did  not  exist ;  and  strength  in  such  cases  is 
wanting — not  conviction.     To  supply  this,  aid  must  be  called 
in  foreign  to  the  constitution  of  the  mind  itself, — the  fear  of 
God  must  cast  out  the  fear  of  man, — the  love  of  God  must 
assist  the  trembling  soul  to  bear  the  pain  and  the  displeasure 
of  the  object  of  its  earthly  love,  rather  than  give  offence  to  itlB 
Creator.     This  Miss  Edgeworth  does  not  even  indicate :  it 
has  ever  been  part  of  her  system  to  avoid  even  rcfierring  to 
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religion ;  and  the  result  is,  that  her  works,  like  those  of  all 
merely  moral  writers,  point  out  evils  already,  it  is  most  likely, 
known  and  deeply  deplored  by  those  who  suffer  from  them» 
without  affording  any  assistance  towards  their  cure.  But  if 
the  utility  of  Miss  Edge  worth's  works  is  diminished  by  a 
deficiency  on  every  account  to  be  regretted,  we  are  still  bound 
to  acknowledge,  that  her  teaching,  a«  far  as  it  goes^  is 
excellent,  and  the  pleasure  we  derive  from  her  works  so  great, 
that  we  should  be  glad  more  frequently  to  welcome  them. 

There  are  no  works,  perhaps,  into  which  the  mind  of  the 
author  is  more  entirely  transfused,  than  those  of  Lytton 
Bulwer.  There  may  be  nothing,  perhaps,  in  the  likenesses 
that  have  been  attributed  to  himself  personally,  in  individual 
characters,  but  the  whole  series  of  his  novels  near  so  forcible 
and  so  unbroken  an  impress  of  his  mind,  as  to  give  to  his  works 
a  character  of  sameness,  in  spite  of  the  variety  of  those  stores 
of  information  and  thought  which  he  has  lavished  upon  them. 
It  appears  to  us,  that  the  chief  tendency  of  the  works— one 
and  all — is  to  assert  the  supremacy  of  intellect,  not  only  over 
all  the  subjects  submitted  to  it,  but  also  over  the  passions  and 
feelings  of  the  mind.  No  religious  theory — no  settled  prin* 
ciples — are  allowed  to  interfere  with  this  entire  "  self-develop- 
ment;" his  characters,  receiving  imperfect  or  no  educations, 
and  launched  early  upon  the  world,  take  up  by  turns,  and 
eagerly  pursue,  its  prevailing  follies  or  passions — moralise 
upon  their  consequences  and  effects — become  satiated  with 
them — cast  them  aside — like  a  worn-out  plaything,  to  take 
up,  in  a  like  spirit,  some  new  pursuit,  of  which  in  its  turn  they 
weary,  llius,  the  study  of  learning,  the  pursuit  of  wealth 
and  station,  the  intrigues  of  politics,  the  most  fantastical 
affectation  of  foppery  and  refined  sensuality,  and  the  love  of 
travel,  are  brought  by  turns  under  the  notice  of  the  reader  as 
a  worthy  object  of  excitement,  to  be  afterwards  let  co,  with  a 
tacit  acknowledgment  of  its  deceitfulness :  for  haroly  in  any 
instance  is  the  mind  of  the  individual  represented  as  enslaved 
by  the  passion,  however  thoroughly  indulged  in.  It  is  the 
theory  of  Bulwer,  to  represent  the  mind  of  man  as  rather 
adopting  than  submitting  to  these  enthralments,  able  at  any 
time  to  cast  them  off:  an  ennobling  theory  certainly, — but  a 
most  dangerous  one,  because  so  frequently  and  so  fatally 
untrue.  Having  thus  mado  his  heroes  to  test,  by  their  own 
experience,  all  the  pursuits  of  life;  like  Solomon,  they  are 
made  to  declare,  ufwn  their  own  experience,  "that  all  is 
vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit:*'    moody  dejection,  satirical 
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scepticism,  or  some  one  of  the  various  aspects  whicb  dis- 
appointment assumes,  are  the  result  of  this  self-seeking,  self- 
centred  existence : — these  also  subside  in  time. 

**  If  I  have  borne  much,  and  my  spirit  has  worked  out  its  earthly 
end  in  travail  and  in  tears,  yet  I  would  not  forego  the  lessons  which 
my  life  has  bequeathed  me,  even  though  they  be  deeply  blended 
with  sadness  and  regret.  No  I  were  I  asked,  what  best  dignifies  the 
present,  and  consecrates  the  past ;  what  enables  us  alone  to  draw  a 
just  moral  from  the  tale  of  life ;  what  sheds  the  purest  light  upon 
our  reason ;  what  gives  the  firmest  strength  to  our  religion ;  and 
whether  our  remaining  years  pass  in  seclusion  or  in  action,  is  best 
fitted  to  soften  the  heart  to  man,  and  to  elevate  the  soul  to  God,  I 
would  answer  with  Lassus,  it  is: — experience." — DevereuXy  vol.  iii. 

This  we  take  to  be  the  moral  of  his  works ;  and  the  virtues 
produced  by  the  teaching  of  experience,  are  exactly  what 
might  have  been  produced  amongst  enlightened  pagans  by 
the  same  monitress, — a  sense  of  the  insufficiency  of  life  for 
happiness — willingness  to  enjoy  present  pleasures — passive 
acquiescence  in  the  decrees  of  fate  for  the  future — and  that 
sort  of  indulgence  for  human  nature  which  arises  less  from 
the  power  of  forgiving  than  from  scepticism  of  good.  These 
are  the  characteristics  (more  or  less  modified)  of  the  forcible 
portraiture  which  the  author  has  given  us  of  human  intelii** 
gence,  of  the  highest  order,  seeking,  in  its  own  resources,  and 
from  its  own  *'  experience,'*  a  clue  to  the  intricacies  and 
contradictions  of  man's  life.  In  the  writings  of  Lytton  Bulwer 
we  think  that  we  find  no  despicable  evidence  of  a  fact  often 
asserted,  that  Protestantism,  considered  as  a  national  religion, 
does  not  exercise  control  or  direction  upon  the  intellect.  Of 
the  personal  character  of  the  author  in  question  we  know 
nothing,  but  his  writings  cannot  certainly  be  considered  as 
immoral ;  if  sensuality  and  dissipation  are  introduced,  it  is 
but  to  show  them,  as  in  Pelham,  shaken  off  at  the  first  call 
for  manly  exertion ;  the  principles  of  a  gentlemanly  and 
honourable  man  are  universally  inculcated ;  even-handed, 
even-judging  justice  is  always  done  by  him  to  the  rights  of  all 
men  ;  the  sins  of  the  rich  are  as  keenly  analysed,  more  bitterly 
condemned  by  him,  than  the  vices  of  the  tempted  and  the 
ignorant.  If,  as  in  Paul  Cliff ord^  he  enlists  our  sympathies 
for  those  who  lead  a  life  of  vice,  he  does  it  by  showing  us  their 
struggles  to  escape  from  it ;  and  if,  as  is  certainly  the  case,  he 
too  frequently  shocks  us  by  allusions  to  light  and  licentious 
amours,  he  at  least  places  them  in  proper  contrast  to  love  in  its 
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most  ennobling  sense — faithful,  lawful,  and  generous.  Bulwer 
cannot,  therefore,  be  considered  as  a  writer  who  has  any 
vicious  or  debasing  system  to  advance ;  that  he  possesses  great 
talent  no  one  can  deny — talent  of  that  order  which  enables  a 
man  to  appropriate  and  combine  the  wisdom  of  past  ages ;  yet, 
amongst  tne  stores  of  observation  and  thought  which  he  has 
collected,  how  little  has  he  derived  from  Christianity  !  which 
he  probably  knows  only  in  its  modern  form  ;  how  little  is  his 
mind  influenced  by  her  precepts,  or  even  by  her  wisdom  ;  and, 
alas !  of  how  many  minds  in  the  present  clay  does  he  express 
the  wants  and  the  sentiments !  With  the  exception  of  Derereuxj 
in  which  a  Jesuit  is  introduced  in  the  distorted  and  unnatural 
character  which  has  so  captivated  the  imagination  of  modern 
writers,  and  pursues  (what  the  author  is  pleased  to  call)  his 
religion  in  his  own  way,  we  know  of  none  of  his  works  in 
which  religion  is  introduced  at  all, — and  this  must  not  be 
considered  as  an  omission  (perhaps  well-judged)  of  a  subject 
too  serious  for  the  light  pages  of  a  novel.  Bulwer's  novels 
take,  as  we  have  said  before,  a  high  flight :  they  treat  of 
society,  morals,  and  the  life  of  man ;  and  in  them,  therefore, 
we  strongly  feel  the  omission  of  religion,  as  a  theory,  a  system, 
a  rule,  an  object.  In  neither  of  these  characters  do  we  find  it 
recognized.  Many  pernicious  opinions  are  expressed,  still  more 
that  are  excellent,  but  all  are  tested  by  some  rule  existing  in 
the  author's  mind — none  are  referred  to  that  of  Christianity. 
Shall  we  be  told  that  Bulwer  is  an  irreligious  man,  to  be 
considered  as  an  exception  ?  not  so :  he  is  the  representative 
of  a  very  large  class  of  minds,  and  many  of  those  of  a  high 
order,  who  would  in  former  times  have  been  retained  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Church  by  a  thousand  tender  ties,  until  maturing 
reason  impelled  them  to  take  up  her  standard,  and  beeonM 
her  ablest  advocates. 

The  views  which  our  author  has  taken  of  society  are 
striking  and  just:  we  are  persuaded,  that  no  one  will  deny 
their  correctness  who  has  considered,  not  the  state  of  parties, 
or  sections,  or  sects  amongst  us,  but  that  of  the  nation  at 
large, — the  wide  distinction  between  the  different  classes  of  so- 
ciety,— the  continual  restlessness,  a  want  felt  through  the  wh<de 
of  a  bond  of  brotherhood  and  peace; — all  this  is  brought  strongly 
home  to  us  in  these  pages.  And  again,  in  his  descriptions  of 
the  state  of  the  poor  and  the  outcast  of  society — descriptions 
which  if  less  graphic  than  those  of  Dickens,  are  not  less 
forcible — how  are  we  impressed  with  the  utter  forlornness  and 
desolation  of  their  condition,  a  degree  of  hopeless  degradation 
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never  meant  by  Providence  to  aggravate  all  the  other  miseries 
of  their  state ;  how  clearly  do  we  see,  that  the  remedy  is  gone 
that  had  been  provided  for  them.  The  privilege  of  disputing 
concerning  creeds,  and  sects,  and  preachers,  is  a  luxury  suited 
only  to  the  well-off,  and  the  well-educated :  the  po(»r  man  re* 
quired  the  universal  Church  not  to  be  mistaken,  whose  doorg 
stood  ever  open, — the  city  set  upon  a  hill,  whose  broad  and 
steady  light  should  be  visible  even  from  the  lowest  depths* 
When  Paul  Clifford  makes  his  stern  appeal  against  the  laws 
that  had  first  corrupted  and  then  condemned  him,  and  the 
heart  shrinks  beneath  the  feeling  that  those  words  would  be 
true,  that  appeal  just,  in  the  mouths  of  thousands,  we  look  in 
vain  for  the  Church  universal  because  true — powerful  because 
universal, — which  served  as  a  counterpoise  to  those  laws,  of 
necessity  severe  and  partial,  which  society  institutes  for  self- 
defence. 

But  we  must  now  consider  these  delightful  works  in  a  lighter 
point  of  view — merely  as  novels ;  and  we  think  that  the  fore- 
going remarks  will  serve  to  elucidate  the  chief  defects  they  can 
be  accused  of  in  that  capacity.  The  instruction  contained  in 
a  work  of  fiction  should  be  of  so  liglit  a  character,  as  not  to 
overload  the  frail  vehicle  in  which  it  is  conveyed.  When  we 
meet  in  a  novel  with  chapter  after  chapter  of  reflections,  meta- 
physical inquiries,  and  long  dialogues  unconnected  with  the 
subject,  we  believe  there  are  few  readers  so  philosophical  as 
not  to  be  inclined  to  skip  them, — supposing  always  that  the 
story  has  merit  enough  to  inspire  interest  and  attention  :  or, 
supposing  these  chapters  to  be  too  valuable  to  be  so  treatedf 
they  cause  the  book  to  drag  heavily,  and  are  felt  to  deteriorate 
from  its  effect^  and  consequently  from  its  excellence;  when 
considered  as  a  work  of  the  imagination,  addressed  to  the 
imagination  and  the  feelings;  and  such  is  truly  the  proper 
character  of  a  novel ;  a  character  which  it  cannot  depart  from, 
without  losing  its  proper  place  in  literature,  and  becoming 
a  nondescript  production — a  sort  of  diluted  essay  — one  of  a 
class  of  books  at  the  head  of  which  we  may,  perhaps,  place 
Mrs.  More's  Ccelebs,  and  which,  generally  eschewed,  both  by 
the  grave  and  the  gay,  fall  chiefly  to  the  lot  of  a  very  mediocre 
set  of  readers,  intellectually  considered.  This  remark,  how- 
ever, must  be  considered  as  parenthetical — not  in  the  remotest 
degree  applying  to  Bulwer,  whose  strong  sense,  originality, 
and  racy  luimonr,  must  arouse  the  imagination  of  all  who 
possess  a  spark  of  it.  It  is  in  these  qualities  that  we  consider 
Bulwer's  chief  excellence  to  consist;  and  perhaps  they  are 
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most  strikingly  developed  in  Pelham.  In  tliat  delightful 
work  there  is  an  exuberance  of  wit  and  animal  spirits  that 
lights  up  all  it  touches :  even  the  life  of  a  man  of  fashion  loses 
its  insipidity.  There  is  a  touch  of  comic  exaggeration  in  the 
foppery  of  the  hero,  that  makes  it  as  amusing  as  it  is  graceful; 
and  so  lightly  is  it  borne,  that  we  perceive  no  improoability, 
when  the  hero,  plunging  into  a  train  of  dangerous  adventures, 
saves  the  life  of  his  friend  by  his  sagacity  and  courage.  On 
the  contrary,  an  air  of  coolness  is  thrown  over  them  by  his 
dandyism,  which  gives  a  zest  to  the  character,  and  renders  it 
very  attractive — too  much  so,  considering  that  Bulwer's  heroes 
are  never  models  for  close  imitation.  Paul  Clifford  is  a  gallant 
highwayman  of  the  old-fashioned  class,  whose  adventures  the 
author  traces  from  his  cradle  to  a  very  satisfactory  and  romantic 
conclusion.  Here  again,  the  hardinood  and  spirit  of  adven* 
turous  frolic,  necessary  to  the  character  of  sucn  a  hero,  have 
caught  the  author's  fancy,  and  he  has  done  the  subject  justice. 
Plunging  boldly  amongst  the  lowest  characters,  and  scenes  of 
the  lowest  life,  he  rescues  them  from  vulgarity  by  the  sheer 
force  of  talent  and  wit ;  he  preserves  not  only  our  liking,  but 
our  respect  for  the  hero,  tnroughout  his  very  unexemplary 
life,  by  his  constant  tendency  and  aspiration  after  virtue; 
and  when,  at  the  bar  of  justice,  the  judge  recognizes  in  him 
his  son,  at  the  very  moment  when  compelled  to  pass  upon 
him  sentence  of  death,  and  hears  at  that  awful  moment  his 
unconscious  son  denounce  himself  as  the  man,  who,  years  ago^ 
by  an  unjust  sentence  and  imprisonment,  had  degraded  him 
to  a  life  of  vice, — we  know  no  scene  in  fiction  so  strictly  within 
the  limits  of  probability,  yet  so  startling  and  fearful,  or  told 
with  more  power  and  energy.  In  Eugene  Aram^  Bulwer  has 
chosen  an  unpleasing  subject,  and  a  character  so  unnatural, 
as  to  exemplify  the  saying,  tliat  facts  will  sometimes  surpass 
the  wildest  fiction  in  improbability ;  yet  he  has  treated  it  with 
admirable  talent,  and  produced  a  work  of  great  interest; 
and  only  not  pathetic,  because  pathos  is  foreign  to  his  style  of 
writing,  and,  we  should  say,  to  his  turn  of  mmd.  We  do  not 
admire  Derereux,  The  story  is  improbable  and  gloomy.  To 
reconcile  us  to  it,  it  should  have  been  carried  on  with  an 
earnestness  of  passion  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  events  it 
describes ;  but  this  it  is  not :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  broken  up 
by  long  disquisitions  upon  the  politics  of  the  day,  and  moK- 
titudes  of  conversations,  in  which  eminent  characters  make 
their  appearance, — showing  the  undoubted  talent  and  reading 
of  the  author,  but  without  giving  proportionate  pleasure  to  the 
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reader.  RienzU  as  its  name  intimates,  is  an  historical  romance, 
embracing  events  too  vast,  too  numerous,  and  too  complicated, 
to  form  the  fit  subject  of  a  novel ;  either  this,  or  the  distance 
of  scene  and  time,  has  deprived  the  author's  genius  of  its  usual 
vigour  and  individuality.  There  are  some  beautiful  incidents 
— many  gorgeous  descriptions;  but  the  characters  have  an 
exaggerated  and  melodramatic  cast, — the  contrasts  are  too 
constantly  recurring,  and  too  violent :  it  is,  in  short,  a  stately 
pageant.  We  have  positive  objections  to  the  Last  Days  of 
Pompeii.  The  hateful  and  disgusting  mysteries  of  heathenism 
are  far  too  freely  introduced ;  much  is  said  concerning  them, 
and  more  suggested,  which  render  the  book,  in  our  opinion, 
improper  for  young  persons.  Falkland^  we  believe,  is  one  of 
the  first  of  the  author's  productions,  and  certainly  it  is  the 
least  worthy  of  aitention,--a  commonplace  tale  of  guilt  (the 
subject  is  adultery),  in  which  the  turgid  style  of  the  writing 
and  the  sentiments  do  not  conceal  the  fact  that  the  actors  are 
more  than  commonly  wicked  and  weak.  We  turn  from  it 
with  pleasure  to  mention  the  Disowned^ — a  story  enlivened 
by  all  the  author's  knowledge  of  the  world  and  liveliness  of 
fancy;  but  of  which  the  groundwork  is  a  picture  of  love  and 
suffering  and  high-minded  virtue^ — beautiful  in  itself,  and 
beautifully  told  :  we  do  not  think  there  is  any  one  of  Lytton 
Biilwer's  works  which  is  more  charmingly  written.  It  is  full 
of  elegant  and  tender  passages ;  we  could  wish  lo  extract  some 
of  them,  but  our  space  makes  this  impossible,  and  we  turn  to 
the  longest,  the  most  elaborate,  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  finest 
of  Lytton  Bulwer's  works,  which  is  the  last;  for  Ernest  Mai- 
travers  and  Alice  must  be  considered  as  forming  one  novel,  so 
completely  is  the  one  a  continuation  and  development  of  the 
other.  It  is  true  that  we  miss  in  it  some  of  the  vigour  and 
force  of  Bulwer's  usual  language,  and  that  the  story  moves  on 
slowly,  and  somewhat  heavily ;  but  how  many  beauties  com- 
pensate these  defects  I  There  is  a  variety  in  the  characters 
which  is  not, in  general,  Bulwer's ybr/e;  the  "exquisite  Alice," 
the  sparkling  Evelyn,  and  the  stately  Florence,  as  different 
as  they  each  areT^eautiful.  Caesarini  Castruccio  and  Lumley 
Ferrers  are  admirable  characters,  well  kept  up  from  first  to 
last ;  and  in  the  account  of  the  Montaignes,  of  the  family  of 
the  wealthy  churchman,  of  the  husband  of  Alice,  and  of  the 
venerable  curate,  there  are  a  thousand  true  and  beautiful 
touches.  Then,  too,  what  stores  of  thought^  and  of  profound 
observation,  are  contained  in  the  pages  of  this  work;  and 
occasionally  what  brilliant  and  masterly  passages !     One  we 
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particularly  remember,  in  which  the  often-revived  question, 
as  to  the  degree  in  which  the  increasing  wealth  and  civilization 
of  a  nation  increase  the  amount  of  human  happiness  amongst 
its  inhabitants,  is  treated  in  the  most  luminous  and  forcible 
manner :  it  is,  however,  too  long  to  be  extracted.  We  prefer 
to  give  the  most  interesting  scene  in  our  favourite  novel,  Alice^ 

**  While  Maltravers  was  3'et  agitated  and  excitod  by  the  disclosures 
of  the  curate,  to  whom,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  had  divulged  his 
own  identity  with  the  mysterious  Butler,  Aubrey,  turaiDg  hb  eyes 
to  the  casement,  saw  the  form  of  Lady  Vargrave,  slowly  approaching 
towards  the  house. 

"  *  Will  you  withdraw  to  the  inner  room,'  said  he;  'she  is 
coming;  you  are  not  vet  prepared  to  meet  her! — nay,  would  it  be 
well  ?• 

'* '  Yes,  yes,  I  am  prepared ;  we  must  be  alone.  I  will  await  her 
here.* 

"  *  But—' 

"  *  Nay,  I  implore  you.* 

**  The  curate,  without  another  word,  retired  into  the  inner  apar^ 
ment,  and  Maltravers,  sinking  into  a  chair,  breathlessly  awaited  ibe 
entrance  of  Lady  Vargrave.  He  soon  heard  the  light  step  witliout ; 
the  door,  which  opened  at  once  on  the  old-fashioned  parlour,  was 
gently  unclosed,  and  Lady  Vargrave  was  in  the  room  I  In  the 
position  he  had  taken,  only  the  outline  of  Ernest  s  form  was  seen  by 
Alice,  and  the  daylight  came  dim  through  the  cottage  casement,  and 
seeing  some  one  seated  in  the  curate's  accustomed  chair,  she  could 
but  believe  that  it  was  Aubrey  himself. 

'* '  Do  not  let  me  interrupt  you,*  said  that  sweet  low  voice,  whose 
music  had  been  dumb  for  so  many  years  to  Maltravers,  *  but  I  have 
a  letter  from  France,  from  a  stranger ;  it  alarms  nie  so, — it  is  about 
Evelyn/  and,  as  if  to  imply  that  she  meditated  a  longer  visit  than 
usual.  Lady  Vargrave  removed  her  bounet,  and  placed  it  on  the 
table. 

"  Surprised  that  the  curate  had  not  answered, — had  not  oome 
forward  to  welcome  her,  she  then  approached.  Maltravers  rose, 
and  they  stood  before*  (^ach  other,  face  to  face  !  And  how  lovely  still 
was  Alice  I  lovelier  iw  thought  even  than  of  ohl  !  And  those  eyes, 
divinely  blue,  so  dove-like  and  soft,  yet  with  some  spiritual  and 
unfathomable  mystery  in  their  clear  depth,  were  once  more  fixed 
upon  him.  Alice  soom<Ml  turned  to  stone:  she  moved  not— ahe 
spoke  not — she  scarcely  bn^athed ;  she  gaze<i  spell-bound,  as  if  her 
senses,  as  if  life  itself,  had  din^Tted  her. 

"  *  Alice !'  murmured  Maltravers,  *  Alice,  we  meet  at  last  I* 

**  His  voice  restorcMl  nu*mory,  consciousness,  youth,  at  once  to 
her  I  She  uttered  a  loud  cry  oV  unspeakable  joy,  of  rapture ;  she 
sprang  forward — reserve,  fear,  time,  change,  all  forgotten — she  threw 
herself  into  his  arms,  she  clasptnl  him  to  her  heart  again  and  again  I 
The  faithful  dog  that  has  found  Uh  mast^T,  expresses  not  his  transport 
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more  uncontrollably,  more  wildly.  It  was  something  fearfal — ^the 
excess  of  her  ecstacy  I  she  kissed  his  hands— his  clothes;*  she 
laughed,  she  wept ;  and  at  last,  as  words  came,  she  laid  her  head  on^ 
his  breast,  and  said,  passionately, — *  I  have  been  true  to  thee  I — I 
have  been  true  to  thee,  or  this  hour  would  have  killed  me  !'  Then,, 
as  if  alarmed  by  his  silence,  she  looked  up  into  his  face,  and  as  his. 
burning  tears  fell  upon  her  cheek,  she  said  again,  and  with  more 
hurried  vehemence, — 'I  have  been  faithful — do  you  not  believe  it?* 

*'  *  I  do — I  do,  noble,  unequalled  Alice  I  Why — ^why  were  you 
so  long  lost  to  me  ?     Why  now  does  your  love  so  shame  my  own  ?' 

'*  At  these  words,  Alice  appeared  to  awaken  from  her  first  oblivion 
of  all  that  had  chanced  since  they  met;  she  blushed  deeply,  and 
drew  herself  gently  and  bashfully  from  his  embrace.  '  Ah  I'  she 
said,  in  altered  and  humbled  accents,  *  you  have  loved  another  I 
perhaps  you  have  no  love  left  for  me  I  Is  it  so  ?  is  it  ?  No,  no  : 
those  eyes — you  love  me — you  love  me  still  V  And  again  she  clung 
to  him  as  if  it  were  heaven  to  believe  all  things,  and  death  to  doubt. 
Then,  after  a  pause,  she  drew  him  gently  with  both  her  hands  to- 
wards the  light,  and  gazed  upon  him  fondly,  proudly,  as  if  to  trace, 
line  by  line,  and  feature  by  feature,  the  countenance  which  had  been 
to  her  sweet  thoughts  as  the  sunlight  to  the  flowers.  '  Changed, 
changed,'  she  muttered,  *  but  still  the  same — still  beautiful,  still 
divine!'  She  stopped:  a  sudden  thought  struck  her.  His  gar- 
ments were  worn  and  soiled  by  travel;  and  that  princely  crest, 
fallen  and  dejected,  no  longer  towered  in  proud  defiance  above  the 
sons  of  men.  *  You  are  not  rich,*  she  exclaimed,  eagerly — say  you 
are  not  rich  I  I  am  rich  enough  for  both ;  it  is  all  yours — all  yours. 
I  did  not  betray  you  for  it ;  there  is  no  shame  in  it.  Oh  I  we  shall 
be  so  happy !  Thou  art  come  back  to  thy  poor  Alice.  Thou 
knowest  how  she  loved  thee !'  There  was  in  Alice's  manner,  her 
wild  joy,  something  so  different  from  her  ordinary  self,  that  none 
who  could  have  seen  her — quiet,  pensive,  subdued — could  have 
fancied  her  the  same  being.  All  that  society  and  its  woes  had  taught 
were  gone ;  and  Nature  once  more  claimed  her  fairest  child.  The 
very  years  seemed  to  have  fallen  from  her  brow,  and  she  looked 
scarcely  older  than  when  she  had  stood  with  him  by  the  violet 
banks,  far  away.  Suddenly  her  colour  faded ;  the  smile  passed  from 
the  dimpled  lips;  a  sad  and  solemn  aspect  succeeded  to  that  expres- 
sion of  passionate  joy.  *  Come,*  she  said,  in  a  whisper — *  come,  fol- 
low ;* — and,  still  clasping  his  hand,  she  drew  him  to  the  door. 
Silent  and  wondering  he  followed  her  across  the  lawn,  through  the 
moss-grown  gate,  and  into  the  lonely  burial  ground.  She  moved  on 
with  a  noiseless  and  gliding  step — so  pale,  so  hushed,  so  breathless, 
that  even  in  the  noonday  you  might  have  half  fancied  the  fair  shape 
was  not  owned  by  earth.  She  paused  where  the  yew-tree  cast  its 
gloomy  shadow  ;  and  the  small  and  tombless  mound,  separated  from 
the  rest,  was  before  them.  She  pointed  to  it,  and  falling  on  her 
knees  beside  it,  murmured  '  Hush  I— it  sleeps  below— thy  child.* 

VOL.  VII. — NO.  XIV.  M  M 
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She  eoTered  her  ftee  with  both  her  hands,  and  her  form  shook  con- 
Tulsively." — Alic0,  vol.  iii. 

This  can  scarcely  be  called  a  specimen  of  style,  for  Ly  tton 
Bulwer's  is  as  versatile  as  the  subjects  he  treats  upon,  but  it 
is  a  specimen  of  his  best,  because  most  feeling,  manner,  and 
it  is  tne  chief  point  of  interest — the  development  of  a  noble 
work,  written  in  a  gentler  and  purer  spirit  than  most  of  its 
predecessors,  and  which  we  hope  will  be  succeeded  by  many 
still  more  unexceptionable. 


Art,  X. — 1.  A  Bill  to  secure  the  Liberty  of  the  Press.  Or- 
dered by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  pnnted,  2nd  March, 
1887. 

2.  Further  Correspondence  relative  to  the  Reports  of  the  Com^ 
missioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Affairs  of  the 
Island  of  Malta.  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to 
be  printed,  22nd  April,  1839. 

THE  first  attempt  at  a  codification  of  the  Englisli  hw  of 
libel  by  the  Maltese  Commissioners,  one  of  whom  (Mr. 
John  Austin)  had  in  London  greatly  distinguished  himself 
for  his  valuable  lectures  on  jurisprudence,  and  the  recent 
example  made  of  the  wild  boar  of  the  forest,  which  was  sin* 
gled  out  for  attack,  and  which  was  pursued  to  conviction  for  a 
^oss  libel  on  Sir  John  Conroy,  have  directed  anew  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  to  the  disgraceful  state  of  the  libel  law  in 
this  country.  Attempts  have  been  made,  from  time  to  time^ 
to  improve  it,  but  they  have  as  constantly  failed ;  and  public 
opinion,  which  sets  entirely  in  one  direction,  if  it  be  aroused, 
is  only  strongly  expressed  in  fitful  starts,  when  any  particular 
case  of  expression  or  hardship  is  fresh  in  the  peoples  memory, 
and  the  excitement  over  it  soon  falls  back  into  its  wonted 
lethargy.  The  present,  then,  may  be  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity for  taking  a  rapid  view  of  the  state  of  this  question,  and 
of  bringing  before  our  readers  the  extreme  harshness  of  the 
existing  law,  admitted  to  be  as  bad  as  possible. 

^'  Give  me  the  liberty  to  know,  to  utter,  and  to  argue  freelVf 
according  to  conscience,  above  all  other  liberties,**  was  the 
expression  of  the  immortal  Milton.  <<  The  liberty  of  the  press 
is  like  the  air  we  breathe — if  we  have  it  not  we  die,'*  was  once 
the  motto  of  an  English  reformer.  <*  Let  it,*'  says  Junius 
**  be  impressed  upon  your  minds,  let  it  be  instilled  int«  yoor 
children,  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  the  Palladim  ofaH 
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the  civil,  religious,  and  political  rights  of  Englishmen.'^  A 
everv  writer  on  constitutional  law,  and  every  judge,  howe 
much  his  decisions  may  have  tended  to  fetter  this  right  off 
discussion  by  means  of  the  press,  have  proclaimed  an  inlei 
respect  for  this  liberty.  Yet,  as  has  been  well  remarked 
the  reverend  author  of  Peter  Plymle^s  Letters,  in  his  revi 
of  BentkanCs  Book  of  Fallacies^  when  speaking  of  eulogk 
fallacies, — ^^  A  vast  concern  is  expressed  for  the  liberty  of  i 
press,  and  the  utmost  abhorrence  for  its  licentiousness :  I 
then,  by  the  licentiousness  of  the  press  is  meant  every  disc 
sure  by  which  any  abuse  is  brought  to  light  and  exposed 
shame — bv  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  meant  only  publicatic 
from  whicn  no  such  inconvenience  is  to  be  apprehended,  a 
the  fallacy  consists  in  employing  the  sham  approbation 
liberty  as  a  mask  for  the  real  opposition  to  all  free  discussii 
To  write  a  pamphlet  so  ill  that  nobody  will  read  it,  to  animi 
vert  in  terms  so  weak  and  insipid  upon  great  evils  that  no  <l 

5ust  is  excited  at  the  vice,  and  no  apprehension  in  the  ei 
oer,  is  a  fair  use  of  the  liberty  of  the  press.  The  licentioi 
ness  of  the  press  consists  in  doing  the  thing  boldly  and  well 
in  striking  terror  into  the  guilty,  and  in  rousing  the  attend 
of  the  public  to  the  defence  of  their  highest  interests.  T 
is  the  licentiousness  of  the  press  held  in  the  greatest  horror 
timid  and  corrupt  men,  and  punished  by  semi-animous,  sec 
cadaverous  judges.'* 

One  of  the  most  popular  writers  on  the  English  constitutic 
De  Lolme,  has  testified  his  surprise  that  there  is  no  defin 
rule  laid  down  on  the  subject  of  libel,  or  as  to  the  bounds  of  | 
litical  discussion.  The  law  of  treason,  which  has  reference 
the  physical  subversion  of  government,  because  of  suppof 
abuses,  has  been  for  centuries  accurately  defined ;  but  the  1; 
of  libel,  which  relates  to  the  correction  of  undoubted  abu 
by  moral  strength,  by  the  power  of  argument,  and  by  1 
action  of  mind  upon  mind,  has  been,  and  still  is,  subject  oi 
to  vague  generalities.  It  is  no  part  of  the  lex  scripta,  it  re 
entirely  on  the  lex  non  seripta ;  it  is  not  enrolled  in  ph 
terms  among  the  statutes  of  the  realm — it  consists  exclusiV( 
of  mere  general  expressions,  inserted  in  the  works  of  indi 
dual  lawyers. 

A  libel  is  defined  by  Hawkins,  in  his  Pleas  of  the  Ctown^ 
be  ^*a  malicious  defamation,  expressed  either  in  printing, 
writing,  or  by  signs,  pictures,  &C.9  tending  either  to  black 
the  memory  of  one  who  is  dead,  or  the  reputation  of  one  w 
is  alive,  and  thereby  exposing  him  to  public  hatredi  ti 
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tempt,  and  ridicule."  Chief  Baron  Corayn,  in  his  Digest^ 
declares  it  to  be  ^*  a  contumely  or  reproach  published  to  the 
defamation  of  the  government,  of  a  magistrate,  or  of  a  private 
person."  But  Lord  Ellenborough,  in  the  case  of  Rex  v. 
CohbetU  on  the  24th  May,  1804,  expressly  said  that  it  was 
**  no  new  doctrine  that  if  a  publication  be  calculated  to  alienate 
the  affections  of  the  people  by  bringing  the  government  into 
disesieem,  whether  the  expressions  be  ridicule  or  obloquy, 
the  person  so  conducting  himself  is  exposed  to  the  infliction  of 
the  law — it  is  a  crime."  Amidst  this  vagueness  is  to  be  dis- 
covered the  elements  of  a  libel.  A  libel,  therefore,  may  be 
more  aptly  styled,  any  thing  in  writing  or  print  that  any  body 
may  take  any  offence  at,  if  he  can  procure  any  twelve  men  to 
think  with  him  that  it  has  lessened  him  in  the  esteem  of  the 
public,  or  exposed  him  to  ridicule.  Blackstone  tells  us  that 
"  every  person  has  an  undoubted  right  to  lay  what  sentiments 
he  pleases  before  the  public :  to  forbid  this  is  to  destroy  the 
liberty  of  the  press.  But  if  he  publishes  what  is  impropert 
mischievous,  or  illegal,  he  must  take  the  consequences  ot  his 
own  temerity,"  There  is,  as  we  have  seen,  no  definition  of 
what  is  illegal ;  and  how  is  it  to  be  determined  diat  the  writing 
is  improper  or  mischievous  ?*  From  this  difficulty  of  defining, 
under  the  present  state  of  the  law,  what  is  and  what  is  not  a 
libel,  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  a  public  writer  to  tell  whether 
he  has  overstepped  that  narrow  bound  which  divides  the  libel 
from  the  harmless  discussion.  And  since  all  opinions  to  be 
expressed  effectually  must  be  stated  firmly,  a  public  writer  is 
in  constant  danger.  It  is  certainly  not  owing  to  the  press 
itself  that  no  plausible  grounds  for  prosecution  have  not  been 
of  late  years  afforded.  There  is  scarcely  a  day  during  which 
the  Attorney-General  may  not,  relying  on  pliant  juries,  file 
his  ex'H)fficio  information.  There  is  almost  daily  opportunitv 
given  to  him  to  exercise  his  oppressive  powers.  And  is  this 
a  state  of  things  which  ought  to  continue? 

When  the  art  of  printing  was  first  introduced  into  this 
country  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  its  libertr 
was  held  most  sacred.  But  it  had  not  been  fully  establisheo, 
when  the  executive  laid  its  hands  upon  it  as  an  engine  of  state, 
and  employe<l  it  to  inculcate  the  doctrine  of  "  the  many  being 
made  for  the  few.*'  The  political  importance  of  the  art, 
pecially  in  the  great  question  of  the  Reformation^  '    * 


*  The  best  argument  it  to  be  found  in  the  judgment  of  Lord  EHraboioagfa, 
who  certainly  cannot  be  accused  of  any  leaning  towards  Jibenlitj,  b  the  OMW 
Bfx  T.  Peny, 
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Henry  to  assume  over  it  an  absolute  control ;  partly  by  the 
general  prerogative  of  the  crown,  and  partly  by  virtue  of  the 
king's  ecclesiastical   supremacy.      Exclusive  privileges  were 
granted  for  printing  the  Bible  and  religious  books,  and  ulti- 
mately of  all  others.     The   authority   of  the  Court  of  Star 
Chamber  was  called  in  aid: — "The  first  object  of  the   Star 
Chamber  seems,"  says  Sir  James  Mackintosh,   **  to  have  been 
the  suppression  of  the  unlawful  combinations,which  endangered 
the  public  quiet,  or  disturbed  the  ordinary  dispensation  of  the 
law; — no  words  in  the  statute  expressly  comprehend  libels  or 
other  political  misdemeanours,  in  which  the  court  became  de- 
servedly odious."     That  vigilant  tribunal,  however,  assumed 
the  power:  the  privilege  of  keeping  presses  was  limited  to  the 
members  of  the  stationers'  company,  who  were  bound  by  the 
regulations  of  the  chamber,  for  the  controvention  of  which 
they  incurred  speedy  chastisement.     These  regulations  limited 
the  number  of  presses,  and  of  the  men  who  should  be  em- 
ployed on  them,  and  subjected  all  new  publications  to  the 
inspection  of  a  licenser.      The  Star  Chamber  ultimately  took 
upon  itself  the  most  arbitrary  power  of  punishing  libels,  and 
histoiy  abounds  with  instances  of  the  severity  of  the  court 
against  those  who  presumed  to  write  on  political  subjects.     It 
decided  all  matters  by  its  own  authority,  and  without  the  in- 
tervention of  a  jury,  and  "  was  ever  ready  to  find  those  persons 
i]ruilty  whom  the  court  was  pleased  to  look  upon  as  such."     In 
Lord  Bacon's  time,  and  previously,  libellers,  in  addition  to 
other  punishments,  were  liable  to  the  rack.     The  celebrated 
Prynne  was  brought  to  the  Star  Chamber  for  writing  and  pub- 
lishing, and  Wm.Buckner,  chaplain  to  the  Archbishop  Abbot, 
for  licensing,  the  **  Histrio- Matrix,  or  a  Scourge  for  Players," 
which  was  supposed  to  reflect  on  the  queen,  who  had  taken 
part  in  a  pastoral  at  Somerset  House,  though  the  book  was 
published  si5c  weeks  before  the  queen's  acting.     The  book  was 
ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman,  and  Mr.  Prynne 
was  sentenced    to  be  put  from    the  bar,  to  be  put  out  of 
the  society  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  to  he  degraded  at  Oxford,  to 
stand  in  the  pillory  at  Westminster  and  Cheapside,  to  lose 
both  his  ears,  one  in  each  place,  and  with  a  paper  on  his  head, 
declaring,  "  It  is  for  an  infamous  libel  against  both  their  ma- 
jesties, state,  and  government ;"  then  to  be  fined  three  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  lastly,  to  suffer  perpetual  imprisonment. 
The  licenser  was  fined  fifty  pounds,  and  the  printer  five  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  sentenced  to  the  pillory.     Not  only  were 
the  writers  of  liberal  opinions  subject  to  these  humiliating 
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sentences,  they  were  likewise  in  danger  of  the  scaffold ;  and 
the  power  of  the  court  was  carried  so  far  as  to  seize  Peacham^s 
sermon,  which  had  never  been  preached,  nor  intended  to  be 
preached,  from  his  study.  He  was  indicted  for  treason :  for 
divers  treasonable  passages  in  this  sermon,  he  was,  on  the  19th 
January,  1614,  examined  upon  interrogatories,  *^  before  tor- 
ture, in  torture,  between  torture,  and  after  torture ;"  the  record 
of  the  examination  bearing  the  signatures  of  eight  persons, 
including  that  of  Fr.  Bacon  :  he  was  tried,  and  found  guilty  ; 
and  he  only  escaped  execution  by  dying  in  prison.  In  Julv, 
1637,  a  decree  was  issued  declaring  that  no  person  should 
print  any  book  or  pamphlet,  unless  it  had  been  first  licensed 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or  the  Bishop  of  London, 
upon  pain  of  the  most  severe  punishment,  and  so  cruelly  was 
this  ciecree  enforced,  that  Milman,  for  a  trifling  libel,  was 
whipped  through  the  streets,  put  into  the  pillory,  taken  back 
to  the  Fleet,  put  in  irons,  and  fined  five  hundred  pounds.  In 
short,  so  bad  did  the  tribunal  of  the  Star  Chamber  become, 
(in  spite  of  the  eulogium  pronounced  upon  it  by  Lord  Coke, 
that  ^Uhe  right  institution  and  orders  thereof  being  obsenrcd^ 
it  doth  keep  all  England  quiet  ;*')  that,  to  use  the  words  of 
Lord  Clarendon,  <'  its  judgments  hung  like  meteors  over  the 
heads  of  the  people." 

Besides  the  Star  Chamber  there  existed  also  the  Court  of 
High  Commission,  which  took  upon  itself  the  power  of  punish- 
ing writers  against  the  established  church ;  and  the  hieiAchy 
of  this  church  actually  thought  it  necessary  to  punish  the 
grave  and  learned  Si^lden  for  his  work  on  the  History  of 
Tithes ! 

When  the  Star  Chamber  was  abolished  in  16  Charlei  I, 
and  one  of  the  most  oppressive  of  governments  was  annihi- 
lated by  a  tremendous  reaction,  it  is  not  strange  that  Milton 
should  express  in  strong  terms  the  glory  he  felt  at  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  free  press,  comparing  the  emancipated  nation  to 
an  eagle,  in  these  emphcitic  terms: 

^'  Slethinks  I  see  a  noble  and  puissant  nation  rousinff  her- 
self like  a  strong  man  after  sleep,  and  shakinir  her  invincible 
locks.     Methinks  I  see  her  as  an  eagle  niunig  her  mighty 

{'outh,  and  kindling  her  undazzled  eyes  at  the  fountain  itself  of 
leavenly  radiance  ;  while  the  whole  noise  of  timorous  and 
flocking  birds,  with  those  also  that  love  the  twilight,  flutter 
about,  amcized  at  what  she  means,  and  in  their  enviousgabble 
would  prognosticate  a  year  of  sects  and  schisms." 

But  MiTton  was  not  only  doomed  to  see  a  licenser  agvn 
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appointed,  bu(  his  own  epic  suppressed,  when  nearly  eom- 
pleted,  by  this  same  authority,  which  discovered  treason  i^- 
the  beauUrul  simile  of  the  sun^  in  the  first  book  of  **  Paradisf 
Lost  :"^ 

"As  when  the  sun  new-ris's 
Looks  through  the  horizontal  mistx  air 
Shorn  of  his  beams ;  or  from  behind  the  meoni 
In  dim  eclipse,  disasterous  twilight  sheds 
Qn  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  raonarchs.*' 

The  Long  Parliament  reyived  the  resulations  Hgtiinst  thi 
freedom  of  the  press;  and,  subsequebtly,  by  the  13th  and 
14th  Charles  11^  c.  43,  it  was  enacted^  that  for  a  certain  num«* 
ber  of  years  all  books  on  law,  history,  and  state  aSairs,  should 
be  licensed.  James  the  Second  obtained  a  further  renewal ; 
but  the  oiSce  of  censor  was  so  repugnant  to  the  principle  of 
the  revolution  of  1688,  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  kee^ 
it  on  foot :  and,  at  length,  in  1694,  in  consequance  of  the  {tair- 
liament's  refusal  to  prolong  the  prohibitions,  the  freedom  of 
the  press  was  finally  established^  and  the  censorship  on  books 
was  abolished,  never  to  be  revived  in  England. 

There  is,  however,  another  censorship,  which  ^till  exist8-r<^ 
the  censorship  of  the  drama.  A  bill  to  give  to  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  the  power  of  licensing  all  dramatic  pieces,  was 
introduced  into  parliament  on  the  i^Oth  of  May,  1737,  and  was 
passed  into  an  act.  By  this  act,  which  is  the  10th  Geo*  lU  ft 
copy  of  every  new  play,  or  new  dramatie  piece,  intended  to  be 
represented,  is  to  be  sent  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain  fourteen 
days  at  least  before  the  day  of  representation.  The  principid 
duties  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  in  licensing  these  plays,  it 
virtually  performed  by  a  person  appointed  by  him  as  ^'ex« 
aminer  of  plays."  This  office^  once  neld  by  Addisota^  has  been 
lately  filled  by  Mr.  George  Colman  the  younger ^  and  is  how  en- 
joyed by  Mr.  Charles  Kemble.  The  duty  of  the  examiner  is 
^'  to  take  care  that  nothing  is  introduced  into  the  plays  that  is 
profane  or  indecent,  or  morally  or  politically  improper  for  the 
stage."  Having  looked  over  the  MS.,  the  examiner  reports 
to  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  who  either  signs  or  d^lines  to  sign 
the  license  for  the  performance  of  the  play.  The  examiner 
charges  a  fee  of  two.  guineas  for  examining  every  nfew  pieee 
licensed ;  and  he  haa  also  a  nominal  salary  of  400/.  a  year,  ter^ 
duced,  however,  by  taxes,  &e.  to  a  net  amount  of  274^*  Sr. 
There  are  th^  most  grave  objections  to  the  existence  of  sneh 
an  arbitrary  power  in  any  individual ;  and  espeoiaUy  ki  one  96 
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irresponsible  as  the  Lord  Chamberlain ;  but  the  objections 
were  so  admirably  stated  by  Lord  Chesterfield,  in  his  memor- 
able speech  against  the  bill,  conferring  the  power,  that  a  few 
extracts  will  suflSciently  point  them  out : — 

**  Every  unnecessary  restraint  upon  licentiousness  is  a  fetter 
upon  the  legs,  is  a  shackle  upon  the  hands  of  liberty.  One  of 
the  greatest  blessings  we  enjoy,  one  of  the  greatest  blessing 
a  people,  my  lords,  can  enjoy,  is  liberty :  but  every  good  in 
this  life  has  an  alloy  of  evil :  licentiousness  is  the  alloy  of 
liberty ;  it  is  an  ebullition,  an  excrescence;  it  is  a  speck  upon 
the  eye  of  the  political  body,  which  I  never  can  touch  but  with 
a  gentle,  with  a  trembling  hand,  lest  I  injure  the  eye  upon 
which  it  is  apt  to  appear.  If  the  stage  becomes  at  any  time 
licentious,  if  a  play  appears  to  be  a  libel  upon  the  government, 
or  upon  any  particular  man,  the  King's  courts  are  open,  the 
law  is  sufficient  for  punishing  the  offender :  and  in  this  case 
the  person  injured  has  a  singular  advantage ;  he  can  be  under 
no  difficulty  to  prove  who  is  the  publisher ;  the  players  them- 
selves are  the  publishers,  aud  there  can  be  no  want  of  evidence 
to  convict  them."  And  he  then  proceeded  to  observe  that, 
<*  in  public  as  well  as  in  private  life,  the  only  way  to  prevent 
being  ridiculed  or  censured  is  to  prevent  all  ridiculous  or 
wicked  measures,  and  to  preserve  such  only  as  are  virtuoos 
and  worthy.  The  people  never  ridicule  those  thev  love  and 
esteem,  nor  will  they  suffer  them  to  be  ridiculed.  If  any  man, 
therefore,  thinks  he  has  been  censured,  if  any  man  thinks  he 
has  been  ridiculed,  in  any  of  our  public  theatres,  let  him  ex- 
amine his  actions, — he  will  find  the  cause;  let  him  alter  his 
conduct,  he  will  find  the  remedy.  It  is  not  licentiousness,  it 
is  an  useful  liberty  always  indulged  by  the  stage  in  a  free 
country,  that  some  great  men  may  there  meet  with  a  jnst  re- 
proof, which  none  of  their  friends  will  be  free  enough,  or 
rather  faithful  enough,  to  give  them.  Of  this  we  have  a  fa- 
mous instance  in  Roman  history.  The  great  Pompey,  after  the 
many  victories  he  had  obtained,  and  the  great  conquests  he 
had  made,  had  certainly  a  good  title  to  the  esteem  of  the  people 
of  Rome :  yet  that  great  man,  by  some  error  in  his  conduct, 
became  an  object  of  general  dislike,  and,  therefore,  in  the  re- 
presentation of  an  old  play,  when  Diphilus,  the  actor,  came  to 
repeat  these  words :  ^  Nostra  miseria  tu  es  Magnus,'  the 
audience  immediately  applied  them  to  Pompey,  wlio  at  that 
time  was  as  well-known  by  the  name  of  Magnus,  as  by  the 
name  of  Pompey,  and  were  so  highly  pleased  with  the  satire^ 
that,  as  Cicero  says,  they  made  the  actor  repeat  the  word^a 
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hundred  times  over.  An  account  of  this  was  immediately  sent 
to  Pompey,  who,  instead  of  resenting  it  as  an  injury,  was  so 
wise  as  to  take  it  for  a  just  reproof;  he  examined  his  conduct, 
he  altered  his  measures,  he  regained  by  degrees  the  esteem  of 
the  people,  and  then  he  neither  feared  the  wit  nor  felt  the 
satire  of  the  stage.  *  *  ♦  Nay,  even  though  the  people 
should  not  apply,  those  who  are  conscious  of  guilt,  those  who 
are  conscious  of  the  wickedness  or  weakness  of  their  conduct, 
will  take  to  themselves  what  the  author  never  designed.  We 
have  an  instance  of  this  in  the  case  of  the  famous  comedian  of 
the  last  age,  a  comedian  who  was  not  only  a  good  poet,  but  an 
honest  man,  and  a  quiet  and  good  subject:  the  famous  Moli^re, 
when  he  wrote  his  Tartuffe^  which  is  certainly  an  excellent  and 
good  moral  comedy,  did  not  design  to  satirize  any  great  man 
of  that  age,  yet  a  great  man  in  France  at  that  time,  took  it 
to  himself,  and  fancied  that  the  author  had  taken  him  as  a 
model  for  one  of  the  principal,  and  one  of  the  worst  charac- 
ters in  that  comedy ;  by  good  luck  he  was  not  the  licenser, 
otherwise  the  kingdom  of  France  had  never  had  the  pleasure 
and  happiness  of  seeing  that  play  acted;  but  when  the  players 
first  proposed  to  act  it  at  Paris,  he  had  interest  enough  to 
get  it  forbid.  Moli^re,  who  knew  himself  innocent  of  what 
was  laid  to  his  charge,  complained  to  his  patron,  the  Prince  of 
Conti,  that  as  his  play  was  designed  only  to  expose  hypocrisy 
and  a  false  pretence  to  religion,  it  was  very  hard  it  should  be 
forbid  being  acted,  when,  at  the  same  time,  they  were  suffered 
to  expose  religion  itself  every  night  publicly  upon  the  Italian 
stage;  to  which  the  Prince  wittily  answered :  '  It  is  true,  Mo- 
li^re.  Harlequin  ridicules  heaven,  and  exposes  religion,  but 
you  have  done  much  worse,  you  have  ridiculed  the  first 
minister  of  religion.'  "  The  noble  lord  then  detailed  his  great 
objections  to  the  bill,  that  it  was  an  arrow  that  did  but  glance 
upon  the  st^ge,  and  pointed  to  something  else — the  liberty  of 
the  press ;  for  though  by  the  bill  they  prevented  a  play  from 
being  acted,  they  did  not  prevent  its  being  printed ;  that  if 
poets  and  players  were  restrained,  they  should  be  restrained 
as  other  subjects  were,  by  the  known  and  precise  laws  of  their 
country,  and  not  at  the  caprice  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain ;  that 
so  far  from  preventing  the  stage  from  being  political,  it  would 
become  a  political  stage  ex-parte,  and  that  the  powers  would 
greatly  and  unnecessarily  harrass  men  of  wit;  and  he  thus 
eloquently  concluded :  '  Let  us  consider,  my  Lords,  that  arbi* 
trary  power  has  seldom  or  never  been  introduced  into  any 
country  at  once — ^it  must  be  introduced  by  slow  degrees,  aiidf, 
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as  it  were^  step  by  step,  lest  the  people  should  perceive  its  ap« 
proach.  The  barriers  and  Fences  of  the  people's  liberties 
must  be  plucked  up  one  by  one,  and  some  plausible  pretences 
must  be  found  for  removing,  or  hood-winking,  one  after 
another,  those  sentries,  which  are  posted  by  the  constitution 
of  a  free  country,  for  warning  the  people  of  their  danger. 
When  these  preparatory  steps  are  once  made,  the  people  may 
then,  indeed,  with  regret,  see  slavery  and  arbitrary  power 
making  long  strides  over  their  land,  but  it  will  then  be  too 
late  to  think  of  preventing  or  avoiding  the  impending  ruin. 
The  stage,  my  lords,  and  the  press,  are  two  of  our  out-sen* 
tries;  if  we  remove  them — if  we  hood-wink  them — if  we 
throw  them  in  fetters,  the  enemy  may  surprise  us.  There- 
fore, I  must  look  upon  the  bill  before  us  as  a  step,  and  a  most 
necessary  step  too  for  introducing  arbitrary  power  into  this 
kingdom :  it  is  a  step  so  necessary,  that  if  ever  any  future 
ambitious  king,  or  guilty  minister,  should  form  to  himself  so 
wicked  a  design,  he  will  have  reason  to  thank  us  for  having 
done  so  much  of  the  work  to  his  hand ;  but  such  thanks,  or 
thanks  from  such  a  man,  I  am  convinced  that  every  one  of 
your  lordships  would  blush  to  receive  and  scorn  to  deserve." 

The  fears  entertained  by  Lord  Chesterfield  as  to  the  next 
step,  which  would  be  taken  in  consequence  of  this  precedent 
to  fetter  the  press,  (fears  well-entertained  by  a  lover  of  liberty 
a  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  events  preceding  the  revolii* 
tion  of  1688  were  fresh  in  men*s  memories),  have  been  liappily 
rendered  groundless  by  the  continued  increase  of  intelligence 
and  constitutional  feeling,  in  the  great  body  of  the  people; 
but  that  some  of  his  apprehensions  as  to  the  vexation  and 
capriciousness,  with  which  the  power  thus  granted  to  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  would  be  executed,  have  been  but  too 
fully  realised,  will  appear  by  a  slight  reference  to  the  evidence 
of  the  late  licenser,  Mr.  George  Column,  given  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Dramatic  Literature,  which  sat  in  183S.  Among 
other  curious  questions  and  answers  are  the  following:— 

^^  The  committee  have  heard  of  your  cutting  out  of  a  plav 
the  epithet  * angel,^  as  applied  to  a  woman. — Yes:  because  it 
is  a  woman,  I  grant,  but  it  is  a  celestial  woman.  It  is  an 
allusion  to  the  scriptural  angels,  which  are  celestial  bodies. 
Every  man  who  has  read  his  Bible,  understands  what  tbey 
are,  and  if  he  has  not,  I  will  refer  him  to  Milton. 

*^  ^Iilton*s  angels  arc  not  ladii*s. — No:  but  some  scriptural 
angels  are  ladies,  I  believe.  If  you  look  at  Johnson's  diction- 
ary,  he  will  tell  you  tliey  ai-e  celestial  persons  commanded  by 
God  to  interfere  in  terrestial  business. 
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We  are  no  advocates  for  scriptural  allusiontt,  or  for  the  em- 
ployment of  oaths  on  the  stage ;  but  this  fastidious  examiner 
was  the  author  of  the  comedy  of  John  Bully  in  which  one  of 
the  characters  has  no  more  idea  of  something  ^^  than  Eve  had 
of  pin  money,"  and  in  which  small  oaths  are  frequently  and 
most  unnecessarily  used.     When  the  committee  asKed  hitn  ;— 

*^  How  do  you  reconcile  the  opinion  you  have  just  given 
with  your  making  use  of  those  terms^  or  any  of  those  small 
oaths,  which  you  say  are  immoral  and  improper,  to  say  nothing 
of  their  vulgarity,  in  some  of  your  own  compositions,  which 
have  met  with  great  success  on  the  stage?"  The  morality  of 
the  examiner  thus  accounted  for  the  discrepancy :  "  If  I  had 
been  the  examiner,  I  should  have  scratched  them  Out,  and 
would  do  so  now;  I  was  in  a  different  position  at  that  time; 
I  was  a  careless  immoral  author,  I  am  now  the  examiner  of 
plays ;  I  did  my  business  as  an  author  at  that  time,  and  I  do 
my  business  as  an  examiner  now." 

Such,  then,  is  the  theory  of  the  licensership ;  such  is  tha 
practice  under  it.  And  when  we  remember,  that  any  play  to 
which  the  examiner  may  refuse  a  license  may  be  printed  with 
impunity,  and  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  actors  fi*om 
delivering  every  syllable  of  the  expressions,  which  in  a  licensed 
play  the  examiner  may  have  struck  out,  we  may  we\l  ask 
whether  this  is  so  valuable  a  control  over  abuse  and  licen- 
tiousness, that  its  great  utility  can  justify  so  wide  a  departure 
from  ih^  clear  principle  of  the  English  constitution,  and  from 
public  liberty  ? 

The  royal  prerogative  of  granting  patents  for  the  exclusive 
printing  of  books,  is  now  confinea  to  the  printing  of  th^ 
authorised  version  of  the  Bible^  of  the  Book  of  Gommoni 
Prayer,  and  of  the  Statutes;  and  under  express  provisions  of 
later  acts  of  parliament  all  printing  presses  must  be  registered^ 

Many  of  the  decisions  of  the  Star  Chamber,  all  of  which 
are  collected  in  the  ^ih  Lord  Coke,  under  the  title  of  J}e 
Libellls  FamosiSi  are  in  force  at  the  present  day,  and  are  wide 
enough  to  extinguish  all  free  inquiry.  They  would  inevitably 
tend  to  produce  such  a  result,  were  it  not  that  they  cannot  ftt 
the  present  time  be  enforced,  in  consequence  of  the  good 
sense  of  juries.  But  this  power  of  juries  has  oftentimes  been 
in  great  danger  of  being  subverted  bv  the  judges ;  for  although 
the  judges  are,  and  have  for  years  been,  permanent,  and  not 
removable  at  the  will  of  the  crown,  and  so  not  immediately 
under  its  control,  yet  they  are  raised  to  the  bench  at  the.  will 
pf  the  Chancellor,  selected  by  the  crown  at  the  instance  of  the 
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minister  of  the  day,  and  a  feeling  of  gratitude  is,  in  many 
instances,  exceedingly  strong.  The  control  of  the  Star 
Chamber  was  abolished,  but  a  power  was  assumed  by  the 
judges  which  would  have  as  effectually  prevented  discussion 
as  the  Star  Chamber.  Lord  Mansfield  boldly  laid  it  down, 
that  the  judges  were  to  direct  the  juries  that  the  only  ques- 
tions for  their  consideration  were  the  facts  of  the  publication 
and  the  truth  of  the  inuendos ;  that  is,  the  meaning  of  the 
passages  of  the  libel  as  stated  in  the  record;  and  that, 
whether  it  was  a  libel  or  not  was  a  question  of  law  for  the 
judges  to  determine.  Their  judgment  must  have  been  jriveii 
on  the  mere  fact  whether  the  matter  was  legally  libellous,  and 
they  could  make  no  distinction  between  the  case  of  a  Sydney 
ana  a  Hampden,  or  of  the  most  bigoted  or  malicious  enthu- 
siast. The  right  of  such  dictation  was  mooted  by  Lord 
Erskine,  in  the  case  of  Rex  r.  Wood  fall,  and  in  another  case, 
in  which  he  was  strenuously  opposed  by  Lord  Camden ;  till  at 
length  the  agitation  of  the  question  led  to  the  passing  of  Mr. 
Fox's  act,  32  Geo.  IIL  c.  60,  by  which  the  power  is  expressly 
vested  in  the  jury  of  saying  whether  the  publication  is  or  is 
not  a  libel.  The  hands  of  the  judi^es  arc  tied,  and  the  juries 
are  made  the  judges  as  well  of  the  law  as  of  the  fact. 

Following  the  Roman  law,  the  English  law  makes  a  wide 
distinction  between  oral  and  written  slander.  Many  matters, 
which  may  be  entirely  free  from  punishment  when  delivered 
orally,  are  liable  to  all  the  penalties  of  the  law  if  committed 
to  writing;  .ind  the  distinction  seems  to  be  principally  founded 
on  the  wider  circulation  of  the  latter  class  of  slanders,  and 
the  supposed  premeditation,  which  has  caused  them  to  be 
committed  to  paper.  No  action  for  slander  will  lie  for  mere 
words  of  raillery  or  ridicule,  or  for  opprobrious' terms,  the 
usual  expressions  of  heat.  A  man  in  a  private  capacity  may 
be  called  a  scoundrel,  a  rascal,  or  a  fool,  without  having  a 
remedy  by  action ;  it  is  only  when  he  is  verbally  accused  of  a 
crime  for  which  he  may  be  subject  to  punishment,  or  of 
something  that  will  exclude  him  from  society,  or  which  may 
injure  him  in  his  trade  or  business,  that  lie  can  sue  his 
detractor,  unless  he  can  prove  that  he  has  suffered  particular 
loss  by  the  use  of  the  particular  words.  The  rule  with 
respect  to  verbal  charges  against  magistrates  and  others,  in 
the  execution  of  their  duty,  is  somewhat  stricter ;  but  still  a 
man  may,  with  impunity,  call  a  magistrate  "  a  b(H.*tle-headod 
justice,"  for  that  is  an  infirmity  of  nature  which  no  act  of  the 
magistrate  can  prevent.  One  tithe  of  the  same  terms  com* 
niitted  to  paper  becomes  a  false  and  scandalous  libel. 
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Of  written  slanders,  commonly  designated  libels,  there  are 
three  classes — the  religious,  the  political,  and  the  personal. 
For  all  these  classes  there  are  remedies  by  three  different 
methods  of  criminal  proceeding,  and  for  the  last  there  is  a 
remedy  by  civil  proceeding,  by  an  action  for  damages  at  the 
suit  of  the  party  injured ;  but  as  this  latter  course  is  confined 
to  one  class,  and  is  liable  to  less  abuse  than  some  of  the 
others,  inasmuch  as  the  defendant  may  plead  a  justification, 
and  give  the  truth  in  evidence;  and  as  the  plaintiff,  if  he 
fails,  must  pay  all  the  costs  of  the  proceedings,  we  shall  say 
little  upon  that  remedy,  save  that  the  rule  which  allows  full 
costs  to  follow  the  smallest  damages,  even  one  farthing,  gives 
rise  to  frequent  and  most  iniquitous. oppression. 

The  criminal  proceedings  are  all  based  on  the  fiction  that 
every  libel  has  a  tendency  to  promote  a  breach  of  the  peace. 
Consequently,  the  monstrous  doctrine  propounded  by  the 
Star  Chamber,  that  truth  is  no  bar  to  these  proceedings,  and 
cannot  be  received  in  evidence  in  any  defence,  has  been 
maintained  inviolate;  for  it  is  manifest  that  the  truth  of  the 
accusation  cannot  make  its  publication  tend  less  to  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  peace;  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  what  has 
been  published,  therefore,  is,  in  this  light,  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference. This,  in  its  turn,  has  given  rise  to  the  seemingly 
paradoxical  dictum,  that  "  the  greater  the  truth  the  greater 
the  libel."  Thus,  as  it  has  been  well  said  by  the  editor  of 
the  Morning  Chronicle^  "To  call  the  Duke  of  Wellington  a 
coward  would  be  no  libel,  because  it  is  notoriously  false;  hut 
to  call  that  colpnel  a  coward,  who,  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
according  to  one  of  his  Grace's  letters,  withdrew  in  good  time 
from  the  field,  but  could  find  no  surgeon  able  to  discover 
where  he  was  wounded,  would  be  a  foul  libel." 

The  three  methods  of  criminal  proceeding  are — 

1.  By  ex  officio  informations  filed  on  behalf  of  the  crown 
by  the  Attorney-general,  as  he  may  file  informations  for  any 
other  misdemeanour;  and  this  he  does  for  libels  on  the 
sovereign,  on  the  ministers  of  religion,  the  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, or  any  other  libels  of  a  public  nature,  which  that  oflScer 
thinks  proper  to  prosecute. 

2.  By  criminal  information  filed  by  the  Master  of  the 
Crown-ofBce  after  an  application  made  to  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  at  the  instance  of  any  injured  party,  on  affidavits 
stating  the  publication  of  the  libel,  and  asserting  distinctly  the 
applicant's  innocence  of  the  imputations  cast  upon  him,  unless 
the  charge  be  in  general  terms.     But  the  application  must  be 
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in  good  time,  and  the  applicant  must  give  up  his  ri^ht  of 
action ;  and,  in  general,  where  there  is  reason  shown,  m  ah* 
swer  to  the  application,  that  the  act  did  not  proceed  from  a 
mere  malicious  intention,  the  court  will  not  interfere  by 
granting  the  information.     And, 

8.  By  an  indictment  in  the  ordinary  course  before  a  grand 

jury. 

To  the  two  first  metliods,  which  equally  supersede  the  oflBee 
of  the  grand  jury,  the  most  serious  objections  exist,  and  the 
third  remedy  requires  great  and  important  amendments. 

The  legality  of  the  Attorney-general's  power  to  file  ex 
officio  informations  has  been  often  denied,  but  frequent  use 
has  established  the  right.  The  practice  took  its  rise  in  the 
Star  Chamber  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII,  and  its  authors 
are  described  by  Lord  Bacon  as  bold  bad  men,  who  were 
anxious  to  trample  upon  the  liberties  of  the  people.  **  JE!r 
officio  means,*'  says  Mr.  Home  Tooke,  **  a  power  to  dispense 
with  all  the  forms  and  proceedings  of  tlie  courts  of  justiee, 
with  all  those  wise  precautions  which  our  laws  have  taken  to 
prevent  the  innocent  from  being  opposed  by  exorbitant  and 
unjust  power."  And  prefixed  to  the  repotl  of  his  own  trial 
is  this  most  apt  motto : — 

■  "  Nee  bellua  tetrior  ulla  est 

Quam  servi  rabies  in  libera  colla  furentis." 

There  are  manv  instances  on  record  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons  directing  the  Attorney-general  to  file  these  informations; 
but  the  use,  even  by  the  House  of  Commons,  of  such  an 
authority,  can  be  no  justification  for  its  continuance.  It  gives 
to  the  silent  and  spontaneous  act  of  one  man  all  the  powers 
and  consequences  of  a  solemn  proceeding  of  a  grand  jurv ; 
and  that  man  not  really,  although  nominally,  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  crown.  He  is  appointed  by  the  minister 
of  the  day,  he  retires  with  the  minister,  and  is  in  every  sense 
of  the  term  a  political  ofiicer.  He  may  file  his  information 
ex  incro  motUi  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  accusation  upon 
oath,  and  he  may  file  it  after  any  length  of  time,  and  asainst 
any  person  he  may  choose  to  select.  He  may  proceecf  with 
the  accusation  as  slow  or  as  fast  as  he  deems  fit;  he  may 
allow  the  information  to  hang  over  the  defendant's  head ;  m 
may  delay  the  trial  indefinitely;  he  need  never  bring  it  to 
trial ;  he  may,  at  any  moment  prior  to  trial,  enter  a  nolle 
prosequi^  and  stop  the  whole  proceeding,  leaving  the  de- 
fendant to  pay  all  the  costs  for  nia  defence  that  he  bat  |ih 
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ourred.  If  he  go  to  trial,  he  may  say  whether  he  will  have  a 
Special  or  common  jury ;  and  even  at  the  trial,  after  the  jury 
has  been  sworn,  he  may,  at  his  own  will  and  pleasure,  with- 
draw a  juror,  still  leaving  the  defendant  to  pay  all  the  costs  of 
his  defence.  If  he  succeeds,  he  may,  or  he  may  not,  at  his 
nere  option,  have  the  defendant  called  up  for  judgment,  and 
have  him,  after  conviction,  committed  to  any  gaol  he  may 
select.  If  the  defendant  gains  a  verdict,  as  the  crown  pays 
no  costs,  an  innocent  man  may  be  ruined  by  the  money  ex- 
pended in  his  own  defence.  And,  finally,  the  attorney- 
general  *^  may  go  on  harassing  the  subject  with  information 
upon  information,  if  he  pleases,  and  never  bring  him  to  trial.'' 
The  power  has  been  used,  and  may  again  be  used,  for  the 
purposes  of  intimidation  and  influence.  It  is  not  enough  to 
point  to  the  practice  of  late  years,  and  say  that  recent 
lit  torn  ies-general  have  gone  on  the  maxim  only  to  prosecute 
where  there  is  such  grave  cause  as  renders  such  a  proceeding 
absolutely  necessary,  to  shut  their  eyes  where  they  can,  ana 
to  administer  with  mercy  the  high,  responsible  and  delicate 
functions  of  a  public  prosecutor.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  one 
who  has  filled  this  high  office  should  declare  that  he  had  never 
had  occasion  to  use  this  power,  because  he  had  determined 
not  to  institute  any  prosecution  except  in  cases  of  a  character 
so  clear  and  decisive  that  no  difference  of  opinion  could  have 
been  entertained  with  respect  to  it  by  men  of  any  character, 
any  disposition,  or  any  party.  Other  atiornies-general  may 
have  widely  different  views.  Times  may  come  when  it  may 
be  more  necessary  to  discuss  with  great  latitude  the  conduct 
of  a  ministry  not  indisposed  to  fetter  free  discussion.  A  power 
frightftil  for  evil  yet  exists;  "bold  bad  men"  may  put  it  in 
force.  The  practice  may  differ  on  either  side  of  the  channel. 
It  was  but  yesterday  that  the  address  of  Ireland's  great 
patriot  was  published  in  a  London  paper,  with  the  plain 
Avowal  that  he  feared  to  address  it  to  a  paper  within  the 
control  of  the  Orange  faction  in  his  own  country.  The  cus- 
tom of  allowing  pernicious  laws  to  remain  on  the  statute* 
book  after  they  have  fallen  into  disuse,  to  be  revived  and 
furbished  up  anew  for  pressing  occasions,  is  one  of  the  worst 
faults  of  the  legislation  of  this  country.  Whatever  is  ad- 
i^itted  by  the  general  voice  to  be  either  vicious  or  useles^^ 
should  be  at  once  effaced  from  the  statute-book. 

Neither  is  the  power  vested  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
to  grant  a  criminal  information,  on  the  application  of  a  part^ 
deeiarin^  on  affidavit,  his  innocence  of  the  chargemade  against 
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him,  less  objectionable.  With  the  ex  officio  information  it  equally 
supersedes  the  office  of  the  grand  jury,  and  under  the  plausible 
appearance  of  allowing  the  truth  to  be  punished  by  other 
means,  it  virtually  prevents  a  defendant  from  giving  any 
reasonable  ground  for  inferring  the  truth.  The  denisu  mav 
rest  on  the  unconfirmed  oath  of  the  party  complaining;  it  is 
embodied  in  an  affidavit,  which  may  be  so  skilfully  framed,  as 
to  render  it  impossible  for  the  defendant  to  meet  it.  lliis 
mode  of  proceeding  is  obnoxious  to  all  the  complaints  against 
written  evidence  ;  there  are  no  means  given  to  the  defendant, 
by  cross-examination,  to  place  before  the  court  the  real  value 
of  the  testimony  :  neither  when  the  information  is  applied  for, 
nor  when  the  cause  is  tried,  need  the  plaintiff  present  himself 
in  pei*son  to  the  court  or  to  the  jury ;  and  in  opposing  the 
application,  the  defendant  has  no  power  whatever  to  compel 
the  persons,  who  may  be  conversant  with  the  whole  of  the 
facts,  to  verify  them  b\'  affidavit,  or  to  attend  to  be  examined 
to  support  the  truth  of  the  writing  complained  against  And 
there  is  the  further  disadvantage  to  the  defendant  by  this 
mode  of  proceeding,  it  virtually  abrogates  the  function  of  the 
jury,  so  carefully  guarded  by  act  of  parliament,  of  being  judges 
both  of  the  law  and  of  the  fact.  After  the  information  is 
granted,  the  future  proceedings  may  be  little  better  than  a 
farce  till  the  sentence  comes, —  the  judges  have,  upon  the  in- 
formation, decided  that  the  publication  is  a  libel,  and  a  libel 
of  so  gross  a  character,  as  to  call  upon  the  court  for  its  sum- 
mary interference.  This  fact  appears  at  once  to  the  jury, — the 
plaintiff's  counsel  does  not  fail  to  enlarge  upon  this  pre- 
determined point, — the  judge  admits  it, — and  in  practice,  the 
sole  province  of  the  jury  upon  the  trial  is  to  say,  whether 
the  defendant  was  or  was  not  the  publisher  of  the  article 
prosecuted. 

'I  he  defence  of  both  methods  of  ))roceeding  rests  on  the  ar- 
gument, that  there  are  some  libels  which  are  so  gross,  and  of  so 
vicious  a  tendency,  that  a  greater  than  the  ordinary  power 
is  required  to  suppress  them  ;  and  that  in  some  instances,  with 
the  ordinary  tribunal  of  a  grand  jury,  it  might  be  found  diffi- 
cult to  procure  a  bill.  We  are  no  great  friends  to  the  general 
system  of  grand  juries,  but  if  they  arc  useful  for  any  purpose^ 
the  question  of  prosecutions  for  libel  is  precisely  the  question 
whicn  they  are  fitted  to  determine.  They  can  examine  all  the 
allegations,  they  can  determine  whether  the  publication  pro- 
ceeded against,  is  or  is  not  a  libel,  according  to  their  comnKm 
understandings,  of  the  tendency  which  is  alleged.    A  li    " 
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innocuous  unless  clearly  understood  by  the  people  both  in  its 
purport  and  its  application ;  and  as  men  of  sound  common 
sense,  without  technical  legal  niceties,  the  grand  jury  can  best 
determine  these  two  points.  The  very  argument  of  the  ex- 
tremely vicious  tendency  of  the  libel  tells  against  the  present 
system;  for  it  is  precisely  on  those  vicious  libels,  on  which  no  mis- 
take could  be  made,  that  the  grand  juries  would  be  most  unani- 
mous in  finding  the  bills.  It  may  indeed  happen  that  in  some 
solitary  instance,  a  public  libel,  which  ought  to  be  punished, 
would,  from  party  feeling,  escape;  but  it  is  manifestly  better 
that  one  guilty  person  should  go  free,  than  that  such  a  power 
should  exist  of  oppressing  the  harmless,  and  of  awing  public  wri- 
ters into  tacit  obedience  to  the  government.  These  frightful 
and  arbitrary  powers  of  the  attorney -general  ought  to  be 
abolished,  and  the  power  of  criminal  prosecution  should  be 
confined  exclusively  to  indictments  preferred  before  a  grand 
jury ;  and  such  is  the  main  object  of  Mr.  O'ConnelPs  bill.*  In 
Malta  the  trial  by  jury  has  not  as  yet  been  introduced,  and  the 
ordinance  abolisning  the  censorship,  directs  that  all  prosecu- 
tions shall  be  commenced  by  indictment  filed  by  the  public 
prosecutor,  and  tried  before  three  of  the  judges  of  the  criminal 
court.     No  private  actions  are  permitted. 

The  ordinance  also  lays  down  in  general  terms,  what  is  and 
what  is  not  to  be  a  libel  in  Malta,  and  thus  supplies  one  of  the 
great  defects  of  the  English  system.  Some  of  the  explanations 
are  absurd  enough;  the  protection  from  libel  of  a  person  em- 
ployed in  administering  the  affairs  of  the  island,  and  including 
among  the  number  a  "  sentry  at  his  post,"  is  absolutely  ludi- 
crous; and  the  utter  prohibition  of  ridicule  may  tend  imuri- 
ously  to  fetter  public  discussion.  The  observations  of  Lord 
Chesterfield,  which  we  have  already  quoted,  are  as  applicable 
to  political  discussions  as  to  the  stage;  but  notwithstanding  the 
captious  raillery  of  Lord  Brougham,  the  Maltese  commissioners 
have  achieved  a  great  good  by  reducing  the  libel  law  to  a  writ- 
ten code.  If  it  be  too  strict  it  can  be  easily  relaxed ;  but  the 
commissioners  have  taken  a  step  never  attempted  in  England, 
and  the  wonder  is  not  so  much  that  they  have  made  some  mis- 
takes, as  that  they  have  succeeded  so  well.  The  introdnction 
of  a  modification  of  their  code  into  England,  would  supply  one 
of  the  greatest  deficiencies  in  British  constitutional  law. 

All  proceedings  for  libel,  then,  being  commenced  by  indict- 

*  We  take  Uie  bill  as  printed  in  1837.  Leave  was  this  year  (1839)  again 
given  to  Mr.  O'Connell  to  introduce  a  bill ;  it  was,  we  believe,  intended  to  make 
some  alterations  in  the  former  bill,  but  the  bill  has  never  been  printed. 
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ment,  in  what  respect  does  the  law  require  improvement? 
And  here  arises  the  first  great  question  : — Ought  the  truth  to 
be  an  answer  to,  or  how  far  should  it  be  received  in  evidence 
upon  an  indictment  for  libel  ? 

By  the  English  law  the  truth  may  be  pleaded  in  justification, 
in  any  action  for  damages  brought  by  the  party  aggrieved ; 
and  if  the  justification  be  proved,  the  defendant  has  a  verdict. 
But  in  criminal  proceedings,  which  are  taken  for  the  public 
outrage  and  crime,  and  which  proceed  on  the  fiction  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  the  truth  is  no  answer ;  the  law  holds  that  it 
is  equallv  dangerous  to  the  public  peace  whether  the  libel  bo 
true  or  false ;  the  distinction  between  the  method  of  defence  in 
the  two  modes  of  proceeding  is  indefensible.  Whatever  may 
be  the  theory  of  the  law,  the  practice  is  far  otherwise ;  prosecu- 
tions are  not  commenced  because  of  the  tendency  to  commit  a 
breach  of  the  peace,  but  because  libels  ptr  se  are  considered 
injurious  to  the  general  well-being.  The  absurdity  of  the 
present  system  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  saying  that 
It  allows  the  most  infamous  of  characters  to  prevent  all  censure 
on  his  conduct,  and  enables  every  man,  who  knows  that  the 
truth  can  be  proved,  to  avail  himself  of  a  legal  subterfuge  to 
prosecute  any  person  who  dares  to  show  the  world  his  real 
character.  As  an  instance :  an  editor,  now  dead,  was  indicted 
for  a  libel  in  imputing  a  serious  crime  to  a  man,  in  a  simple 

statement,  that  such  a  crime  was  committed,  and  that was 

the  well-known  party.  Of  the  truth  of  this  there  was  no  doubt, 
but  the  editor  was  tried  and  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  im« 
prisonment  Whilst  undergoing  his  punishment  in  the  county 
gaol,  he  saw  his  own  prosecutor  taken  from  the  same  gaol,  and 
executed  for  the  very  crime  laid  to  his  charge.  Such  are  the 
uses  to  which  the  present  law  is  put. 

Chancellor  Kent,  in  his  Commentaries  on  the  American 
law,  says  that  in  Massachussetts  in  1827,  a  law  was  passed, 
allowing  the  truth  to  be  given  in  evidence  in  all  prosecutions 
for  libel,  but  with  a  proviso  that  such  evidence  should  not  be 
a  justification,  unless  it  should  be  made  satisfactorily  to  appear 
that  the  matter  charged  as  libellous  was  published  with  good 
motives  and  for  justifiable  ends.  The  constitution  of  New 
York*  makes  the  same  provisions,  and  in  many  other  states 
ti.e  same  rule  exists  with  respect  to  libels  on  public  bodies, 
although  not  on  individuals.  This  law  has  been  found  to  work 

*  Id  Mr.  J  as.  Stuart's  *' Three  Years  in  America,*' vol.  i.  p.3*id,tlicr«  isacn- 
rii  us  report  of  a  trial  for  libel  under  this  law,  io  an  action  for  a  libel  pablitlwd  ia 
t)ie  **  Jackson  Republican.** 
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most  beneficially.  The  Maltese  ordinance  allows  the  free  pub- 
lication of  a  true  imputation  of  specific  malversation  upon  any 
person  in  a  public  capacity,  and,  like  the  English  law,  permits 
a  true  report  of  a  judicial  trial  or  inquiry,  although  the  re- 
port may  convey  an  imputation  of  misconduct  on  a  person 
concerned  in  the  proceeding.  But  the  commissioners  have 
not  introduced  the  Enp:lish  right  of  action,  and  they  give 
most  inconclusive  general  reasons  for  not  allowing  the  truth 
of  imputations  against  private  individuals  to  be  given  in 
evidence.  They  refer  to  the  laws  of  Greece,  of  Rome,  and 
of  France,  whicn  are  entirely  beside  the  question  ;  the  prin- 
ciple has  been  admitted  in  one  class  of  proceedings  by  the 
English  law ;  it  is  too  late  to  retrace  that  step,  and  the  only 
question  now  is,  whether  this  principle  ought  to  be  extended 
to  all  proceedings.  The  restriction  may  be  necessary  in  Malta, 
which  has  not  yet  had  a  free  press,  in  which  no  libel  law  has 
existed;  and  in  which,  many  of  the  people,  as  we  happen  to 
know,  have  a  great  dread  of  the  ill  effects  of  the  abolition  of 
the  censorship.  The  strong  writings  which  pass  harmlessly  by 
in  a  country  long  used  to  free  discussion,  might  be  most  in- 
jurious in  a  new  slate  of  freedom  :  the  abuse  of  the  Exeter 
Hall  speakers  on  the  religion  and  persons  of  the  Catholics 
produces  but  little  effect ;  the  virulent  charges  against,  and 
misrepresentations  of,  the  theology  of  our  church,  contained  in 
the  pages  of  the  Tirnes^  or  the  Standard^  or  the  Mailf  are  com- 
paratively innocuous ;  the  sources  from  which  they  proceed 
are  well  known,  and  they  pass  harmlessly  by;  but  \i  the  same 
charges  and  the  same  misrepresentations  were  suffered  to  pass 
unnoticed  among  the  Catholics  of  Malta,  they  might  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  dangerous  irritation.  We  admit,  therefore, 
that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  necessities  of  this  coun- 
try and  Malta,  but  the  reasoning  of  the  commissioners  against 
admitting  the  truth  as  a  justification  or  palliation,  is  so  gene- 
ral, that  it  would  apply  as  well  to  this  country  as  to  Malta; 
and  we  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  true  principle  for  a  free 
country  is  that  laid  down  in  Mr.  O'Connell's  bill,  that  the 
defendant  may  be  allowed  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  allegations 
of  a  matter  of  fact,  in  order  the  better  to  enable  the  jury  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  same  was  published  for  the  crim- 
inal purpose  mentioned  in  the  indictment;  and  that  instead  of 
Presuming  the  malicious  intent  from  the  fact  of  a  libel  having 
een  published,  as  is  now  the  rule,  it  ought  to  be  proved,  in 
the  case  of  every  public  libel,  that  it  was  published  to  aid  or 
abet  the  commission  of  some  crime,  for  which  a  person  may  be 
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indicted  as  accessory  before  the  fact,  although  it  ought  not 
to  be  necessary  to  prove  the  commission  of  the  crime  itself. 

In  objection  to  permitting  the  truth  to  be  given  in  evidence, 
it  is  alleged,  that  it  would  drive  prosecutors  from  the  courts, 
and  render  the  proceeding  by  indictment  a  dead  letter  as  to 
libels  of  truth,  and  that  it  would  proclaim  virtual  impunity  for 
the  publication  of  every  thing  not  false,  however  useless,  or 
however  defamatory.  Mr.  O'Connell,  indeed,  proposes  that 
any  proceeding  for  personal  libel  (to  which  alone  the  objection 
can  apply,  for  it  is  obvious  that  with  respect  to  public  libels  the 
public  have  a  right  to  know  the  whole,  and  to  have  every  fair 
argument  and  inference  deduced  from  it),  shall  be  prosecuted 
only  by  the  person  aggrieved,  and  he  must  either  allege  and 

i>rove  the  falsehood,  or  prove  express  malice,  unless  the  libel- 
ous matter  shall  appear  to  the  jury,  from  its  own  nature,  or 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  malicious.     And  this 

1>rovi3ion  directly  meets  the  objection  to  which  we  have  re- 
erred,  and  would  virtually  place  the  law  of  England  upon  the 
same  footing,  with  respect  to  personal  libels,  as  the  law  of  New 
York,  from  which  no  evil  has  been  experienced*  If  a  person 
libelled  by  the  publication  of  truth,  be  so  thin-skinned  as  to 
, refuse  to  prosecute  a  publication  of  that  truth  when  pub- 
lished for  no  other  reason  than  malice,  it  is  obviously  pre- 
ferable that  the  one  case  should  escape  unpunished  tlian  that 
all  bondjidc  publications  of  the  truth,  by  which  the  interests 
of  the  public  would  be  served,  should  be  prevented.  Volun- 
teer and  gratuitous  publication  of  facts  would  not  take  place ; 
and  if  the  truth  were  required  by  the  public  it  ought  to  be  given. 
There  are  numberless  cases  in  which  a  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  even  as  respects  the  conduct  of  individuals,  is  of 
the  utmost  importance.  A  recent  instance  is  directly  in  point. 
It  is  of  consequence  that  the  public  should  know  tne  internal 
arrangement  of  prisons  and  the  books  circulated  therein;  and 
a  clear  statement  of  the  truth,  however  it  may  affect  the  indi- 
vidual publisher  or  gaoler,  ought  to  be  permitted.  The 
truth  is  essential  for  the  people,  and  it  ought  to  come  under  the 
same  category  as  privileged  communications,  which,  however 
libellous,  are,  by  the  present  law,  exempt  from  punishment. 
It  is  said  that  even  if  the  truth  be  allowed  in  defence^  it  will 
not  be  available  for  deductions  or  arguments,  or  for  gene- 
ral attacks  on  the  government.  This  may  be  partially  correct, 
but  the  impossibility  of  making  it  available,  m  some  cases,  it 
no  argument  for  refusing  its  use  in  all  those  cases  to  which  it 
may  be  applied.    And  no  apprehension  need  be  entertained 
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of  complete  impunity  to  "  the  slanderers  of  private  fame,  the 
traffickers  in  individual  vices  and  frailties,  the  inquisitors  of 
domestic  life,  the  foul-fingered  grofiers  for  details  which 
ought  never  to  meet  the  light."  All  tlieseare  good  topics  for 
idle  declamation  to  stand  in  the  place  of  argument,  but  the 
horde  of  slanderers,  who  live  by  buccaneering  on  the  outskirts 
of  literature,  would  be  no  more  protected  in  their  disgusting  and 
useless  trade,  under  the  proposed  law,  than  under  the  presenL 

Another  principal  feature  in  Mr.  O'Connell's  bill  is,  that  it 
assimulates  the  law  of  libel  to  the  law  of  slander  in  all  actions 
for  libel ;  and  provides  that  when  the  damages  are  under  40*. 
thedefendant  shall  have  costs,  as  if  the  verdict  were  found  for 
him ;  that  if  the  damages  do  not  exceed  20/.  neither  party 
shall  have  costs ;  that  if  the  damages  do  not  exceed  50/.  the 
plain tifi'  shall  have  no  more  costs  than  damages :  and  that 
only  in  such  cases  as  the  damages  shall  exceed  50/.  shall  the 
plaintiff  have  full  costs.  The  bill  also  remedies  many  other 
admitted  defects  in  the  present  Jaw.  It  requires  in  all  indict- 
ments for  personal  libel  that  the  prosecutor  shall  give  the  pub- 
lisher notice  to  retract  and  contradict  the  libellous  matter;  and 
that,  if  before  indictment  found,  the  publisher  shall  fairly  and 
unequivocally  publish  a  retractation,  in  the  same  mode  in 
which  the  libel  was  published,  the  publisher  shall  be  acquitted; 
and  that  if  he  shall  give  up  the  name  and  residence  of  the 
author,  the  indictment  against  him  shall  cease,  till  the  failure, 
by  want  of  evidence,  to  convict  the  author;  in  which  case  the 
prosecution  shall  revive,  and  the  publisher  shall  pay  the  costs 
of  the  proceedings  against  the  author;  that  there  shall  be  no 
special  jury  without  the  consent  of  the  defendant ;  and  that  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  shall  not  be  entitled  to  reply,  un- 
less the  defendant  call  evidence,  and  then  that  the  defendant's 
counsel  shall  have  the  ultimate  reply.  But  none  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  except  the  abolition  of  the  initiative  pro- 
ceeding by  information,  are  to  apply  to  prosecutions  for  blas- 
phemy, for  libels  on  Her  Majesty,  or  for  obscenity  ;  or  aflfect 
the  privileges  of  the  two  houses  of  parliament. 

The  disgraceful  laws  which  enabled  the  judges  to  transport 
any  person  convicted  of  a  libel  for  the  second  time,  no  longer 
disfigure  the  statute  book;  but  even  now  the  most  arbitrary 
power  of  punishment  exists.  The  judges  still  have  an  unli- 
mited power  of  imposing  pecuniary  fines  ;  any  amount  of  fine 
must  operate  very  unequally  ;  to  one  man,  the  mere  agent  of 
a  rich  body  of  proprietors,  the  amount,  however  large,  may 
be  of  no  consequence,  but  a  fraction  of  the  same  sum  mayuUerly 
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ruin  the  country  editor;  and,  with  the  safeguards  proposed 
against  improper  convictions,  the  punishment  might  altoge- 
ther omit  a  fine.  The  most  capricious  punishments  have 
been  awarded.  The  printer  of  a  leading  journal,  to  whose 
paper  money  is  of  no  object,  is  fined  200/.  and  imprisoned  for 
one  month,  within  ten  minutes'  walk  of  his  own  office,  with 
which  he  can  have  close  communication.  A  country  editor, 
who,  by  the  liberality  of  his  political  articles,  has  rendered 
himself  obnoxious  to  the  country  squires,  who  procure  money 
from  the  liome-office  for  his  prosecution,  and  who  avow  that 
no  means  should  be  spared  to  put  down  his  paper,  is  incar- 
cerated in  the  gaol  of  a  distant  county  for  six  monthsy  and 
subjected  to  a  lieavy  fine.  And,  if  they  had  so  chosen,  the 
judges  might  have  added  hard  labour  to  imprisonment.  Both 
Mr.  O'Connell  an:l  the  Maltese  Commissioner  seek  to 
remedy  this  arbitrary  exercise  of  power;  and,  for  the  reason 
we  have  given,  we  prefer  the  remedy  of  the  commissioners, 
which  abolishes  the  fine,  and  limits  the  imprisonment.  This 
they  have  made  too  long ;  it  might  with  safety  be  limited  to  six 
months,  and  it  should  be  simple  imprisonment.  It  is  true,  that 
punishments  have,  in  practice,  become  much  milder  in  modern 
times  ;  but  they  may,  without  dan«ier  to  tiie  public,  or  injury 
to  private  character,  be  rendered  still  more  mild. 

Two  points  contained  in  the  ordinance  are  overlooked  by 
Mr.  O'Connell.  The  ordinance  prevents  any  punishment  for 
the  publication  of  duplicates  of  tlio  same  libel,  and  limits  the 
time  within  which  a  prosecution  can  be  commenced,  to  one 
year  from  the  publication. 

But  neither  plan  provides  a  remedy  for  the  present  most  ob- 
jectionable system,  which  enables,  after  the  conviction  of  the  au- 
thor or  printer,  every  poor  newsman,  who  hap|)ens,  in  thecourte 
of  his  trade,  to  vend  a  publication  containing  a  libel,  to  be 

Eunished,  although  it  is  physically  impossible  that  he  can 
now  the  contents  of  one-liundrcdlh  part  of  the  publications 
which  he  vends.  And  wjien  an  amendment  of  the  libel  law  ig 
made,  it  would  be  desirable  to  make  a  specific  enactment 
against  the  seizure  of  papers,  and  against  general  warrants, 
already  declared  illegal  by  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Com* 
mons. 

These  are  the  defects  in  the  present  law;  a  remedy  is  uni- 
versally called  for,  the  interests  of  the  public  imperatively  dtt- 
uiand  it,  and  it  must  be  no  longer  delayed. 
T  The  most  well-considered  improvements,  however,  in  the 
law  of  libel,  will  not  be  sufficient  to  give  all  that  latitude  la 
political  discussion,  which  in  a  free  country-  is  absolutely 
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tial.  A  just  and  liberal  construction  of  the  law  by  those,  who 
are  made  the  judges,  will  be  as  necessary  then  as  it  is  essen- 
tial now.  And  it  will  equally  be  a  question  of  deep  moment 
with  a  prosecutor,  whether  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  will  not 
be  better  to  allow  political  libels  to  take  their  natural  course, 
than  to  prefer  an  indictment  against  the  author.  This  was 
the  opinion  of  both  parties — Whigs  and  Tories — in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne :  they  prosecuted  but  few  of  the  libels  published 
by  the  one  party  against  the  other:  each  party  entered  the 
same  lists,  and  the  keen  wit  of  Swift  was  met  by  the  able  pens 
of  Addison  and  of  Steele.  Such  has  been  the  opinion  of 
other  times;  and  among  the  list  of  unpunished  and  unprose- 
cuted  libellers,  may  be  mentioned  the  names  of  Dryden,  of 
Pope,  of  Burke,  and  of  Johnson.  Pope's  saying  of  a  judge 
of  his  day  : — 

"  Hard  words  and  hanging  if  your  judge  be  Page," 

would  scarcely  be  tolerated  now;  and,  indeed,  nothing  can 
exceed  the  grossness  of  his  libel  on  the  well-known  character 
of  a  nobleman,  who  was  Privy-seal  and  Vice-Chamberlain,  con- 
tained in  the  prologue  to  his  Satires.  We  will  quote  only  the 
concluding  lines  : — 

'^  Amphibious  thing  !  that  acting  either  part, 
The  trifling  head,  or  the  corrupted  heart, 
Fop  at  the  toilet,  flatterer  at  the  board, 
Now  trips  a  lady,  and  now  struts  a  lord. 
Eve's  tempter  thus  the  Rabins  have  exprest, 
A  cherub's  face,  a  reptile  all  the  rest; 
Beauty  that  shocks  you,  parts  that  none  will  trust, 
Wit  that  can  creep,  and  pride  that  licks  the  dust." 

Such  also  was  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-general,  afterwards 
Lord  Mansfield,  who,  when  Johnson's  famous  definition  of  the 
term  excise — "  a  hateful  tax  levied  upon  property,  and  judged 
not  by  the  common  judges  of  property,  but  wretches  hired  by 
those  to  whom  excise  is  paid  " — was  shown  to  him,  immediately 
pronounced  it  a  gross  libel,  but,  at  the  same  time,  strongly 
recommended  that  no  notice  should  be  taken  of  it.  That 
advice  was  followed :  no  notice  was  taken  of  that  definition,  or 
of  No.  65  of  the  Idler^  where  Johnson  described  a  commis- 
sioner of  excise  as — **  one  of  the  two  lowest  of  all  human 
beings." 

We  might  multiply  instances  of  unprosecuted  libels,  the 
evils  derived  from  which  have  been  as  nothing  compared  with 
the  extended  circulation  which  a  prosecution  would  have  en- 
sured.    "It  is  only  in  the  ignoranpe  of  \\\e  people,  and  in 
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their  consequent  mental  inibecilitj',  that  pjovernnnents  or 
demagogues  can  find  the  means  of  mischief.*'  Every  thing 
that  tends  to  reduce  this  ignorance,  and  to  make  the  people 
think  and  act  for  themselves,  is  a  blessing  to  be  fostered  and 
cherished.  Free  discussion,  as  well  in  writings  as  in  words, 
tends  to  produce  this  result;  every  state  that  fears  it,  affords  a 
strong  argument  that  its  constitution  is  unsound.  Free  dis- 
cussion can  by  no  means  hurt  a  good  government, — it  is 
scarcely  powerful  enough  to  work  the  overthrow  of  a  bad  one. 
That  right  of  free  discussion  has  been  hitherto  guaranteed 
by  juries ;  they  acquitted  Lilburne,  who  was  twice  indicted 
for  a  libel  on  Cromwell ;  they  defeated  the  plans  of  former 
Tory  Attornies-general ;  and,  under  any  change  or  modifiqition 
of  the  law,  it  will  be  still  left  for  them  to  exercise  that  beneficial 
influence  thus  eloquently  referred  to  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
in  his  defence  of  Peltier : — 

'*  These  petty  states  (the  states  of  Germany),  these  monaments 
of  the  justice  of  Europe,  the  asylum  of  peace,  of  industry,  and  of 
literature,  the  organs  of  public  reason,  the  refuge  of  oppressed 
innocence  and  persecuted  truth,  have  perished  with  those  ancient 
principles,  which  were  their  sole  guardians  and  protectors.  They 
.have  been  swallowed  up  by  that  fearful  convulsion,  which  hai 
shaken  the  uttermost  corners  of  the  earth ;  they  are  destroyed  and 
gone  for  ever.  One  asylum  of  free  discussion  is  still  inviolate.  There 
is  still  one  spot  in  Europe  where  man  can  freely  exercise  his  reawn 
on  the  most  important  concerns  of  society ;  where  he  can  boldly 
publish  his  judgment  on  the  acts  of  the  proudest  and  most  powerfiU 
tyratits.  The  press  of  England  is  still  free.  It  is  guarded  by 
the  free  constitution  of  our  forefathers ;  it  is  guarded  by  the  hearts 
and  arras  of  Englishmen ;  and  I  trust  I  may  venture  to  say,  that,  if 
It  be  to  fall,  it  will  fall  only  under  the  ruins  of  the  British  empire.** 


Art.  XI. — Summnnj  Review  of  French  Catholic  literaiHre 

from  April  to  October  1839. 

Theology  and  Philosophy. 

Theolagia  dogmatica  et  moralis;  2  vols.  8vo.  (10/r.)  Thi»  work 
has  been  written  by  Monsignor  Perocheau,  bishop  of  Maxula,  for  the 
use  of  the  missionaries  of  the  province  of  Su-Tchuen,  of  which  he  is 
Vicar- Apostolic.  Before  his  departure,  he  tauglit  theology  for  six 
years  in  the  seminary  at  Li  Rochelle.  The  present  work,  compoeed 
amidst  the  labours  and  trials  of  that  distant  mission,  coDtains  an 
abridgment  of  th(»se  points  of  dogma  and  morals,  which  are  of  great* 
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est  importance  to  its  clerg}-.  The  zealous  author  has  spent  eighteen 
years  of  his  life  among  them,  and  is,  in  consequence,  well  acquainted 
vith  their  wants.  The  work  may  also  prove  acceptable  to  the  clergy 
of  other  countries,  as  it  contains  many  of  the  decisions  of  the  con- 
gregation de  Propaganda  Fide,  which  arc  difficult  to  be  met  with. 
To  the  same  congregation,  the  work  itself  has  been  submitted,  and 
by  its  order  revised  by  a  committee  of  theologians,  whose  corrections 
are  embodied  in  it. 

(Euvres  deM,  rAbbe  Meraull,  Vicai re- General  d'0rl€ans,\9  vols, 
l2mo.  3S/r.  This  collection  comprises  vanous  works  of  education 
and  religious  instruction,  as  well  as  a  defence  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion against  the  attacks  of  infidels,  whom  he  refutes  from  their  own 
writings  The  present  series  contains  Les  ^pologistes  involoniaires, 
or  Christianity  proved  and  defended  by  the  very  objections  of  its 
enemies;  (I  vol.  12mo.);  Les  Apologistes,  or  a  defence  of  Christian- 
ity by  Christians  and  infidels,  also  in  one  volume  ;  Voltaire  ajwlogiste 
de  la  Religion  Chrelienne,  1  vol.Svo ;  Conjuration  de  rimpieCe  conlre^ 
rhumanile,  in  which  he  proves  that  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
nations,  can  only  be  secured  by  withdrawing  them  from  infidelity, 
and  placing  them  under  the  guardianship  of  religion.  The  only 
educational  work  published  in  this  series  is,  Selecta  de  novo  e  Pro- 
fanis  Scriptoribus  Narrationes  ac  Senlenfice  hisce  lemporibu^  ac* 
commodata,  4?  vols.  12mo.  Any  work  of  the  whole  collection  may 
be  had  separate. 

Sagesfe  de  tEqlise  Catholique  dans  la  Canonization  des  Saints, 
1  vol.  J8mo.  (l/r.)  Par  M.  H.  de  Bonald. 

Vie  de  Jesus  Christ,  Dieu  homme,  translated  from  the  Spanish  of 
father  Ferdinand  de  Valverde,  5  vols.  Svo.  lO/r. 

Le  Christianisme,  1  vol.  12mo.  2/r.  This  is  a  translation,  by  M, 
Taillefer,  Inspector  of  the  Academy  of  Paris,  of  Dr.  Poynters  Evl' 
dences  of  Christianity.  "  A  service  has  been  rendered  to  our  litera- 
ture,'* says  the  learned  ecclesiastic  appointed  to  examine  the  work 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  *'  by  the  translation  of  this  work  into 
French." 

La  Religion  Meditee,  a  Tusage  des  personnes  qui  cherchent  Dieu 
dans  la  simplicite  de  leur  ca:ur,  en  particulier  de  celles  qui  se  </e- 
vouent  a  t education  des  en/ants,  2  vols.  iSmo.  4/r.  Par  M.  I'Abbe 
Rohrbacher. 

Le  C antique  des  C antiques  en  vers  Franqais,  dtapres  VHebreUy  avec 
/«  texte  de  la  Vulgate  annote,  et  V interpretation  confomie  a  tortho- 
doxie.  Par  A.  Guillemin,  1  vol,  Svo.  IQ/r. 

De  la  Jurisdiction  de  VEglise  sur  le  coat  rat  de  Maria ge  consider  e 
contmematieredusacremenf,  1  vol.  Svo.  4/r.  Thcauthorof  this  work 
refutes  the  opinion  of  those  who  charge  the  Church  with  having  es- 
tablished its  jurisdiction  over  matrimony,  upon  false  or  obscure  au- 
thorities.     He  undertakes  to  prove  that  our  Blessed  Saviour,  in  rais- 
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ing  marriage  to  the  dignity^  of  a  sacrament,  could  not  liavo  intended 
the  civil  authority  to  be  the  sole  judge  of  its  validity.  He  next  shows, 
from  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  apostles,  that  our  Saviour  has  left 
his  Church  a  real  jurisdiction  on  this  head.  This  prerogative  was 
formally  admitted  by  the  councils  and  fathers  of  the  first  eight  centu- 
ries, and  the  Church  has  in  all  ages  used  it,  without  prejudice  to  the 
temporal  power.  This  edition  contains,  moreover,  an  essay  on  the 
fahe  decretalsy  commonly  ascribed  to  Isidorus  Mercator  or  Peccator. 
In  it  are  described  the  principal  differences  that  distinguish  it  from 
other  collections  of  decretals ;  the  author's  object  is  next  explained, 
and  his  work  is  shown  to  have  made  no  change  in  the  discipline  al- 
ready existing  in  the  Church. 

Jurisprudence  et  Ailminislratiuu,  1  vol.  8vo.  4/V*.  50c.  M.  Dieulin« 
Vicar-Generdl  of  Nancy,  explains  in  this  work  the  duties  and  offices 
of  curates  with  respect  to  the  temporal  administration  of  parishes. 
It  is  divided  into  six  parts ;  the  first  contains  the  laws  regarding  paro- 
chial edifices ;  the  second,  entitled  the  Jurisprudence  of  Worship^ 
presents  us  with  remarks  upon  the  construction  and  embellishment 
of  churches ;  the  sanctification  of  the  Sunday,  processioms  ceme- 
teries, dispensations,  &c.  The  Jurisprudence  of  thft  Clergy  forms  the 
third  section,  in  which  are  explained  the  leading  points  connected  with 
the  temporal  position  of  the  clergy,  their  rights,  provisions,  &c. 
The  fourth  part  embraces  the  Jurisprudence  if  Schoofs ;  and  the 
fifth  is  a  collection  of  the  formularies  and  instruments  required 
in  the  offices  of  religion.  The  sixth  part  contains  the  laws,  ordi- 
nances, and  other  documents,  from  which  the  rest  of  the  work  has 
been  drawn.  Seven  ])lates,  executed  from  the  designs  of  M.  TAbb^ 
iMorel  of  Tout,  offer  various  specimens  of  plans,  and  entrances  of 
churches,  confessionals,  pulpits,  and  funeral  monuments. 

Esiai  sur  la  Philosophie  du  Christianixme  consideri  duns  ses 
Rapports  avec  h  Philosophic  Modern e,  2  vols.  8vo.  14  fr.  par 
M.  TAbbe  Cacheux. 

Rechcrches  Psycolojique:  sur  la  Cause  des  Phenomcne$  ExtMOr^ 
dinaires  (fbserres  chez  les  Alodernes  Voynnt^t  2  vols.  8vo.  par 
M.  Billot,  docteur  en  medecine.  This  writer  embraces  the  opinion 
that  magnetizers  act  in  concert  with  good  angels,  and  although  Uiis 
opinion  may  appear  surprising,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  work 
contains  many  curious  facts  worthy  of  notice,  and  that  it  proceeds 
from  the  j)en  of  a  conscientious  and  upri;;ht  observer. 

Manuel  de  Medecine  et  de  CAi>Mn/jV,  a  VVsatje  des  S^eurs  Hotpi' 
ialittry,  2  vols.  8vo.  15  fr.  Tho  object  of  the  excellent  author  is  to 
offer  a  manual  of  medicine  and  surgery,  for  the  use  of  charitable 
persons  in  their  attendance  on  the  poor,  in  which  all  that  is  essential 
may  be  found,  M'ithout  any  details  or  expressions  uhicb  may  ulTend 
delicacy,  or  prevent  those  charitably  inclintd  from  entering  fully 
into  the  studv. 
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Biography  and  History. 

Vie  de  S.  Vincent  de  Paul,  5  vols.  12mo.  9  fr.  par  Louis  Abelley, 
Ev^que  de  Rhodez.  This  work  needs  few  eulogiums.  It  is  written 
by  one  who  lived  with  the  saint,  and  who  shared  his  apostolic  labours ; 
he  transcribes  his  own  words,  and  paints  the  apostle  of  charity 
and  mercy  in  his  own  simplicity,  humility,  and  modesty.  The  present 
edition  contains  the  letters  of  Bossuet,  Flechier,  and  of  Fenelon,  to 
the  pope,  to  obtain  the  canonization  of  the  saint ;  the  bull  for  his 
canonization  ;  and  passages  from  the  best  French  writers  on  the  es- 
tablishments of  charity  instituted  by  St.  Vincent. 

Pouvoir  du  Pape  sur  les  Sonveraitis,  au  Moyen-dge,  1  vol.  8vo.  4  fr. 
The  object  of  this  work  is  to  prove  that  the  popes  during  the  middle 
ages  were  fully  borne  out,  in  their  exercise  of  the  temporal  power 
with  respect  to  the  deposition  of  princes,  by  the  public  law  at  that 
time  existing,  and  that  they  only  acted  in  conformity  with  its 
principles. 

Histoire  Civile  et  Religieuse  des  Lelires  Laiines  au  Quatrieme  et  au 
Cinquieme  Siecle,  1  vol.  8vo.  par  M.  F.  Z.  CoUombet.  The  author 
examines  the  Pagan  and  Christian  literature  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries,  and  his  work  is  a  strong  refutation  of  the  assertion  of 
Gibbon,  that  the  introduction  of  Christianity  was  the  signal  for  tho 
decay  and  fall  of  literature  and  eloquence.  M.  Collombet  shows 
that  the  fall  of  learning  was  stayed  rather  than  hastened  by  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  if  we  examine  the  pagan  works  of  the  time,  we  shall 
find  them  full  of  false  taste,  and  deeply  imbued  with  the  profane 
spirit  of  the  times ;  whilst  the  Fathers  and  Church  writers  of  the 
same  period, — St.  Hilary,  St.  Jerome,  Su  Ambrose,  St.  Augustine, 
and  Lactantius, — are  energetic,  imaginative,  and  powerful.  The 
author  reviews  successively  the  ponts,  historians,  philosophers,  theo- 
logians, orators,  rhetoricians,  and  learned  men.  This  classification 
adds  to  the  clearness  of  the  work,  but  injures  the  unity  of  the 
picture. 

Alias  Historiqu^  et  Chronologique  des  Litleratures  Anciennes  et 
Modemcs  des  Sciences,  i  vol.  fol.  M.  de  Mancy,  professor  of  history 
in  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  has  undertaken,  in  this  publication, 
to  supply  a  deficiency  in  the  Historical  Atlas  of  Lesage,  by  pub- 
lishing an  atlas  of  the  labours  of  learned  men,  the  productions  of 
art,  and  the  interesting  discoveries  of  all  ages  and  nations. 

Histoire  de  France.  This  work  will  extend  to  six  volumes,  two 
of  which  have  already  appeared.  M.  Laurentie  proposes  in  it  to 
attain  a  twofold  object, — to  show  the  influence  of  Catholicism  upon 
the  rise  and  formation  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  to  trace  the 
old  national  spirit  in  the  development  of  the  people.  The  history 
he  divides  into  three  epochs, — the  first  reaches  to  St.  Louis,  the 
second  to  Henry  IV,  the  third  to  our  times.  In  the  volumes  already 
published,  we  have  the  irruption  of  the  Gauls  into  Italy,  and  the 
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taking  of  Rome ;  the  wars  of  Csesar,  the  uuion  of  the  Gauls  with 
the  Roman  empire,  and  their  common  devastation  and  fall ;  the 
settlements  formed  by  a  portion  of  the  barbarian  invaders,  and  the 
deliverance  of  the  nation  by  Clovis  and  his  Franks ;  the  couversioa 
of  the  latter,  and  the  wars  and  troubles  that  followed  the  death  of 
Clovis.  Then  succeeds  a  new  family,  with  its  chiefs,  Churlos  Martel, 
Pepin  of  Heristal,  and  Pepin  the  Short,  whose  spirit  and  energy 
shone  in  all  tlieir  splendour  in  Charlemagne.  M.  Laurenties  work 
is  written  in  a  truly  Catholic  spirit. 

La  Chronique  de  Reims,  M.  Paris,  archivist  of  the  City  of 
Rheims  deserves  well  of  his  native  city  for  the  publication  of  tliis 
chronicle.  It  was  discovered  by  his  bi other  in  the  Bibliollieque 
Royale,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Chronicle  of  Wieimn,  from  thi.* 
frequent  and  detailed  accounts  which  it  contains  of  the  liistoi*)*  of 
that  city.  Besides  other  materials,  it  supplies  valuable  informa- 
tion connected  with  tlie  history  of  France  and  England.  It  con- 
firms the  suspected  account  of  thi;  resignation  of  the  crown,  prof- 
fered by  Philip  Augustus  to  his  barons,  before  the  battle  of 
Bouvines.  It  mentions,  moreover,  a  war  of  Kichanl  Coeur  de 
Lion  against  the  Spaniards,  and  describes  at  length  the  wanderings 
of  Blondel,  his  minstrel,  to  discover  the  prison  in  which  his  master 
was  held  by  the  Duke  of  Austria,  and  his  journey  to  England,  to 
inform  the  barons  where  he  was  detained  :  the  embassy  to  the 
Duke,  and  the  ransoming  of  the  King.  *"  En>i  avint,*'  adds  the 
chronicler,  ^*  que  li  rois  Richars  fu  raiiens ;  et  fu  reeheus  en  Engle- 
terre  a  grant  honneur :  mais  sa  terre  en  fut  moult  grevee  et  les 
eglises  del  regne,  car  il  lor  convint  mettre  juscpies  as  caliees,  ot 
canterent  lone  tans  en  calisces  d*estain.'* 

De  la  ConquHc  de  Coustanlinople,  M.  Paulin  Paris,  tlie  brother 
of  the  editor  of  the  work  just  mentioned,  has  published  this  ac- 
count of  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  Geoffry  Villchanlouin  and 
Henry  of  Valenciennes,  after  collating  it  with  the  ancient  manu- 
scripts. The  first  edition  of  Villchanlvttins  Chronicle  was  pul)- 
lished  in  l'")73,  by  the  Republic  of  Venice,  which  had  shared  with 
France  in  the  glory  of  the  conquest  three  centuries  I>cfore  (1204). 

f    Vie  de  S.  Alphonse — Marie  de  Liyuori,   1   vol.  8vo.  4/^  1  vol. 
12mo.  2/*.  50c.     Par  Mons.  TAbbe  Jeancard. 

Les  Vies  des  Saints  de  la  Bretagne  Armorique,  par  Albert-le-Grand. 
In  one  hundred  numbers,  8vo.  (o  sous  each.)  The  whole  of  the 
work  has  appeared.  The  same  subject  has  lieen  treated  in  a  differ- 
rnt  form  by  Don  Lobineau,  a  writer  of  the  last  century,  in  his  Vies 
des  Saints  de  Brctatjney  et  des  Personnes  d'ane  cminenle  piefc  qui  ont 
vi'cu  dans  cello  procince^  which  has  been  reprinted  by  the  Abbo 
Tresvaux,  in  six  volumes,  8vo.  (no/rA.) 

Abrcf/e  de  la  Vieet  DiscoJirs  snr  la  Murl  de  (a  Mere  Marie  Ah^hs- 
tint  -df-Sainf  /.'/r.  ( 1  /*r.  25c,)   This  model  of  piety  and  n*ltgioii«  po- 
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verty  and  mortification  was  born  at  Bressol3,uear  Montauban,in  1801 . 
She  entered  the  Carmelite  order  in  the  latter  place  in  1820,  and 
died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity  in  1835.  From  her  infancy  she  gave 
evidence  of  those  virtues  which  were  the  ornament  of  her  life. 

Buhez  Sanctez  JS/^onn,  is  an  ancient  mystery,  or  religious  drama, 
in  the  Breton  language.  It  contains  the  History  of  St.  David  of 
Menevia,  and  his  mother,  St.  Nonn.  A  literal  translation  by  the  late 
M.  Legonidec  has  been  added.  This  gentleman  was  the  author  of  a 
grammar  and  dictionary  of  the  language  of  Lower  Brittany,  as  well  as 
of  other  works  published  in  the  same  idiom.  Three  hundred  copies 
only  have  been  printed  of  the  present  work. 

E  Canciliis  totius  Or  bis  Chnstianij  excerpta  kulorica  el  dogma- 
tica  collegity  edidit  et  adnotavit  Ludov,  de  Mas  Lairie,  Accedunt  Geo^ 
graphiiB  Episcopalis  hreviarium  et  syllabi  conciliorum  quamplu- 
rimi  tarn  alphabet ici  quam  chronologicl  necnon geographiciy  explentur 
glossario  verborum  media:  et  iitfima  Latinitatis,  et  indice  rerum 
omnium  locupletissimo, 

Chronologie  historiqiie  *des  Papes,  des  Conciles  Generaux  et  des 
Conciles  de  France^  par  M.  Louis  de  Mas  Latrie.  Xfr,  50c,  Or  with 
the  portraits  of  the  Popes,  in  lithograph,  12/>. 

.  Religious  Instruction  and  Education; 

Alois  de  Mai  consacre  a  la  Gloire  de  la  Mere  de  Dieu,  60c,  Ap- 
proved by  the  Bishop  of  Rhodez. 

Mois  de  Marie  populaire,  60c,  Mois  de  Afariey  a  T  usage  des 
pemionnaireSy  ]fr,  75c.  Mois  de  Marie ,  a  t usage  des  religieuses, 
2fr. 

Flammes  de  V Amour  de  Jesus  ;  proofs  of  the  love  which  our  bles- 
sed Saviour  has  displayed  for  us  in  the  work  of  our  redemption. 
9,fr,  70c.    By  the  Abbe  Pinart. 

Preparat  d  la  premiere  CommnnioVf  par  M.  TAbbe  Thomas. 
Chanoine  de  Chalons,  60c. 

Instruct ians  Chretiennes  pour  lesjeunes  gent,  12mo.  Ifr,  15c. 

Le  Chretien  fidele  d  honorer  Marie  par  la  Meditation  de  ses  Li- 
tanies,  4/r.     With  fifty-two  lithographic  prints. 

Bibliotheque  de  FEnfance ;  being  a  collection  from  the  religious 
and  moral  stories  of  Canon  Schmidt,  and  forming  80  volumes,  in 
32mo.  each  30c.  or  24/r.  for  the  whole  collection. 

Souvenirs  dune  Education  Chrctienne ;   12mo.  2/r.  50c. 

Essai  sur  H Existence  de  Dieu,  ou  Refutation  du  Materialisme  par 
le  Raisonnement,  a  fusage  des  gens  du  Monde  ;  I  vol.  12mo.  3//. 
M.  de  Pietri  proves  the  existence  of  God  from  the  harmony  of  the 
elements,  the  consent  of  all  nations,  the  idea  of  infinitude,  the  exist- 
ence of  man,  and  the  existence  of  society,  which  would  be  imposst-^ 
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bio  without  a  supreme  reason,  from  which  its  mutual  relations 
sliould  procrcd.  The  second  part  of  the  essay  proves  the  spiri- 
tuality ai.d  immortality  of  the  soul. 

Kxposiiivn  de  la  Doctrine  Chretienne  ;  1  vol.  12mo.  pp.  284.  M. 
Kegnet  divides  his  exposition  into  two  parts ;  in  the  first,  he  treats 
of  the  primitive  and  Mosaic  revelation ;  proving  the  existence  of 
God,  and  the  conformity  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  with 
modern  science :  the  second  part  establishes  tlie  divine  origin  of 
Christianity,  the  authority  of  Scripture  and  tlie  Church ;  the  author 
tlien  explains  the  doctrines,  morality,  and  manner  of  worship  or- 
dained by  the  Christian  religion.  A  history  of  sects  and  heresies  is 
added,  in  the  form  of  an  appendix. 

Catechisme  des  Sourds-muets  qui  ne  mrent  pas  lire,  85  engrav- 
ings, 16/>.  50c.  by  the  Archbishop  of  Toulouse.^ 

Bibliothequf  Catholique  de  Lille,  260  volumes,  l8mo.  72/r. 

Explication  hisforique,  dogmatique,  ef  morale  du  nouveau  Cati» 
chisme  du  Mans.  Par  M.  TAbbe  Guillois,  1  vol.  12ma  pp.  725, 
2/r.  50c.  Besides  a  dogmatical  and  moral  explanation  of  the  cate- 
chism, M.  Guillois  has  inserted  many  narratives  to  illustrate  the 
truths  which  he  explains. 

Le  pieux  Helleniste,  Par  H.  Copnet,  1  vol.  l8mo.  2/r.  60c.  A 
collection  of  prayers  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

Art,  Poetry,  and  Miscellaneous. 

La  Pologne  Illustrce,  This  work  will  form  sixty  numbers,  io 
largo  8vo.  and  will  be  embellished  with  engravings  on  steel.  The 
profits  arising  from  it  are  to  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  unfor* 
tunate  Polish  Refugees.  The  first  numbers  contain  the  Journal  of 
James  Sobieski,  father  of  the  celebrated  King  John  Sobieski,  during 
a  journey  in  France  and  Germany.  The  work  is  one  of  merit  and 
interest.  The  price  of  each  number  (published  every  ten  days)  b 
25c.  for  Paris,  and  35c.  by  post 

Vn  souvenir  du  Passce  religieux  de  la  France,  oh  rEaliu  d§  la 
rieille  Ahhaye  de  Nantua.  Par  M.  Gache.  A  work  of  literature 
and  art,  rich  in  its  execution,  and  full  of  conscientious  resenreh. 
The  author  unfolds  the  harmonies  of  Christian  art  and  tho  deep 
meaning  of  its  parts. 

La  Lyre  de  Marie;  or,  the  Glorified  Life  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
with  seventy-five  canticles  in  her  honour.  By  M.  I'AbM  Le 
Guillou.  1  vol.  l8mo.  3/.;  or,  in  two  volumes,  with  five  Yignettet, 
and  music  for  three  voices.  Id/.  This  work  has  reeelved  IIm  ap* 
probation  of  the  Archbishop  of  Tours. 

Douze  Cantiques  a  Marie.  By  the  same.  ISmo.  with  lh«  mmiCy 
2/.2SC. 
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Poesies,  Auguste  Arnaud,  the  author  of  this  little  volume,  has 
left  to  us  the  inspirations  of  his  youth,  and  thoughts  occurring  to 
his  mind  amid  the  fresh  and  lively  scenes  of  his  schoolboy  days. 
He  died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-one  years,  of  consumption, 
hastened  by  excessive  study  in  preparing  for  an  examination  pre- 
vious to  entering  the  Normal  school. 

Dante  et  la  Philosophie  Catholique  au  Treizieme  Siechy  1  vol. 
8vo.  4/1  50c.  M.  F.  Ozanam  examines  the  relations  of  the  philo- 
sophy of  Dante's  Divina  Commedia  with  the  philosophy  of  the 
ancients,  of  the  schoolmen,  and  modern  systems ;  and,  finally,  the 
position  of  Dante  with  regard  to  religion.  The  work  contains  a 
series  of  extracts  from  St.  Bonaventure,  St.  Thomas,  Albert  the 
Great,  and  Roger  Bacon,  illustrative  of  the  philosophy  of  Dante. 

De  rElat  Present  et  de  VAvenir  des  Princlpautes  de  Moldavie  et 
de  Valachie^  I  vol.  Svo.  8/'.  The  proceeds  of  this  work  are  to  be 
applied  to  the  redemption  of  captives  in  Moldo-Wallachia.  The 
author,  M.  Felix  Colson,  has  added  to  it  the  treaties  between 
Turkey  and  the  European  powers,  and  a  map  of  the  country. 

Coup-dml  sur  Vetat  des  Populations  Chretiennes  de  la  Turquie 
(TEurope,  2/1     By  the  same  author. 

Le  Comte  de  VarfeuiL  M,  d'Exauvillez  describes  in  this  book 
one  who,  oppressed  by  misfortunes,  and  suffering  from  the  loss  of 
all  that  are  most  dear,  instead  of  yielding  to  despair,  supports 
courageously  and  virtuously  the  will  of  Divine  Providence,  and 
waits  patiently  for  the  day  of  mercy  and  consolation. 

Memoire  pour  le  Retahlissement  en  France  de  lordre  des  Frcres 
Precheurs,  M.  Lacordaire  assigns  in  this  pamphlet  the  reasons 
which  have  induced  him  to  hope  for  the  restoration  of  the  order  of 
St.  Dominic  in  France. 


END  OF  VOLUME  VII. 
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Abbbs,  French,  before  the  Revolution,  a 
ncandal  to  the  Church,  393. 

Abemethj  (Dr.)  anecdote  concerning  him, 
821. 

Act  of  Convocation,  explanation  of,  437. 

Age,  the  present,  momentous  in  a  Christian 
point  of  view,  121. 

Agrarian  laws,  91. 

Allocution  of  the  Pope,  267. 

Ambrose  (St)  anecdote  told  bj  him,  188. 

America,  character  of  the  travels  in  it,  390 
—expression  of  opinion  under  restraint 
there,  401 — ^private  journal  of  travels 
there,  extract  from,  404 — its  government, 
415 — ^its  great  men,  418. 

Americans,  their  sensitiveness  to  accounts 
given  of  them,403 — wealthy  class  amongst 
them,  404 — their  hospitality,  408 — anec- 
dote of  their  kindness,  409 — different  in 
different  parts  of  the  Union,  411. 

Anglican  Church,  heretical,  142 — to  be 
judged  bj  antiquity,  143— compared  with 
the  Donatists,  ibid. — in  a  state  of  separa- 
tion, 162 — tests  of  communion  with  Ca- 
tholic Church  applied  to  it,  172. 

Apulia,  establishment  of  the  Normans  there, 
126 — Saracen  colony  there,  137. 

Arabia,  state  of  religious  parties  before 
Mohammed,  101. 

Architecture,  Norman,  in  Sicily,  121 — ^its 
execution  generally  Byzantine,  132 — 
that  of  Sicilian  churches  examined,  ibid. 

Church,  of  the  middle  ages,  250— of 

the  present  day,  its  incorrect  taste,  250. 

Armenia,  works  concerning  it,  333 — merit 
of  the  Popes  concerning  its  Uterature, 
ibid. — its  liturgical  richness,  341 — in- 
scriptions found  there,  346. 

Armenian,  characters  engraved,  33i — ^bull 
of  Gregory  XIII  concerning  Armenian 
Christians,  ibid.-^xir&cis  from  writings 
of  Armenian  Christians,  343 — always 
conformed  to  the  Catholic  faith,  847 — 


mage  of  patriarchs  to  Rome,  353. 
Arnold  (Dr.)  excellence    of    his    Roman 

history,  77. 
Art,  its  state  amotagst  the  Normans,  130. 
Arundel,  Archbishop  of,  his  monitions,  391. 
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Augustine  (St)  his  arguments  against  the 
Donatists,  149,  151,  154,  156, 159, 161, 
168,  177, 178. 

his  confessions,  443 — the  translation 

of  them,  ibid. — ^imperfections  in  it,  447. 

Barristers,  revLnng,  their  conti'adictory  de- 
cisions, 57. 

Bible,  insufficient  as  a  rule  of  faith,  288 — 
extract  from  the  prefaice  of  one  published 
at  Strasburg,  280. 

Bishoprics,  parties  appointing  to,  873. 

Bishops,  list  of  in  time  of  Henry  V,  874—* 
their  character,  from  Protestant  autho- 
rity, 375 — ^their  constant  defence  of  the 
parochial  clergy,  888 — thAr  order,  for 
the  most  part,  pure,  392. 

Blessington  (Lady)  her  novels,  249. 

Bostonions,  Capt.  Marryat's  account  of 
them,  406. 

Buller  (Mr.)  his  bill  for  deciding  elections, 
47. 

Bulwer  (Lytton)  his  novels,  510. 

Burden  (Miss)  her  novels,  243. 

Caliphate,  reflections  on,  1 18. 

Calvinists,  their  dissensions,  297 — their  mo- 
difications, ibid. 

Canonization  of  new  saints,  268. 

Catholic  religion,  its  progress  in  America, 
427 — not  opposed  to  democracy,  428. 

Catholic  Church,  new  testimonies  to  its 
truth  discovered  in  the  literature  of  Ar- 
menia, 336 — authoritative  nature  of  its 
decisions,  14 — ^having  members  under 
schismatical  hierarchies,  158 — ^2nd, crite- 
rion of  it,  163 — its  unity  preserved  in  the 
chair  of  St  Peter,  165. 

Catholic  spirit  indispensable  to  good  Church 
architecture,  252. 
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